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Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance 

in  the  School 

By  I.  David  Coh^n, 

Teacher  in  Chai::se  Public  Schools  #8  and  #9  and  the  Tottenville  Evening  Trade  School, 

Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  City.    Lecturer  on  Vocational  Guidance  and 

Director  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Clinic,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


THE  directing  of  children  in  their 
choice  of  a  career  is  being  added 
to  the  already  numerous  burdens  of 
the  school.  An  examination  of  meth- 
ods and  plans  in  the  Gary  Schools,  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  in  Boston, 
and  in  New  York  City,  reveals  that 
tiiey  are  based  on  these  general 
principles :  1.  Know  thyself ;  2.  Know 
thine  opportunities;  3.  Prepare  to 
make  use  of  them.  In  all  these  ex- 
periments relating  to  vocational  guid- 
ance of  the  young,  there  seems  to  be 
a  growing  realization  that,  in  order 
to  discover  a  child's  aptitudes,  there 
must  be  opportunity  for  actual  work 
in  the  shop  and  on  the  job  as  well  as 
a  modification  of  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum. 

From  this  common  ground  the 
various  plans  diverge.  While  in 
Boston  there  is  admirable  coopera- 
tion of  pupils,  parents,  and  mer- 
chants, the  emphasis  is  placed  on  in- 
formation which  is  to  be  imparted  to 
the  child.  Prevocational  experiences, 
adaptation  of  the  curriculum,  and 
utilization  of  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  left  school  to  go  to 
woric,  are  not  sufficiently  stressed. 
New  York  City,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  devoting  much  attention  to  prac- 
tice in  the  shops.    In  a  measure,  it  is 


fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Kersch- 
ensteiner  that  the  schools  of  tomorrow 
will  include  schools  of  manual  train- 
ing, workshops,  gardens,  and  labora- 
tories. But,  up  to  the  present  time, 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
organizing  merchants,  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  graduates,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  what  they  may  have  to 
contribute  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Under  the  Grand  Rapids  Plan, 
adaptation  of  the  curriculum  stimu- 
lates the  pupils  to  <  think  along  voca- 
tional lines  but  there  has  been  no  sys- 
tematized effort  to  reach  into  the 
home  on  the  one  hand  nor  into  busi- 
ness on  the  other.  The  Gary  Plan 
is  intrinsically  shop  experience  with 
little  provision  for  educational  guid- 
ance on  a  high  plane 

That  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a 
definite  plan  of  educational  guidance 
of  pupils  from  the  seventh  thru 
the  twelfth  years  of  school  activity 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  formulating 
such  a  plan,  certain  mistakes  must 
be  avoided  These  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

1.  As  to  the  ends  sought,  it  must 
not  be  accepted  that  educational  guid- 
ance is  a  panacea,  destined  to  remove 
all  social  and  moral  ailments.    We 
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must  proceed  cautiously  in  evaluating; 
the  many  schemes,  sifting  the  extrar- 
agant  claims  of  extremists,  and  re- 
jecting much  that  is  weak. 

2.  In  our  enthusiasm,  let  us  not 
make  educational  guidance  an  end  in 
itself.  We  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  merely  a  means  for 
producing  contented  and  efficient 
members  of  society  by  assisting  and 
advising  them  in  their  selection  of  a 


3.  The  discovery  of  aptitudes  must 
always  be  a  slow,  natural  process. 
It  should  not,  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, be  forced  or  hastened  thru 
''hot-house"  methods.  Short  cuts 
have  no  place  in  this  process. 

4.  The  guidance  by  parents  and 
teachers  must  be  real  assistance  and 
direction.  The  temptation  to  use 
authority  and  influence  must  be  re- 
sisted lest  the  initiative  of  the  pupil 
be  deadened,  and  a  choice  be  forced 
upon  the  pupil  which  will  not  be  for 
his  best  interests. 

5.  Care  should  be  exercised  lest  any 
plan  for  educational  guidance  degener- 
ate into  a  system  of  caste  education 
and  develop  the  very  objects  that  it 
aims  to  avoid.  With  this  end  in  view, 
the  vocational  counsellors  should  be 
experts  not  mere  experimenters. 

As  to  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
adjusting  the  individual  to  his  en- 
vironment, we  must  reject  the  fantas- 
tic claims  of  certain  groups  of  speci- 
alists. Generally  speaking,  these  are 
philosophers,  phrenologists,  psychol- 
ogists, or  pragmatists. 

The  philosophers  maintain  that  the 
experiences  of  the  individual  reca- 
pitulate the  history  of  the  human 
race;  hence  aptitudes,  they  assert, 
may  be  discovered  by  charting  the 
child's  activities  from  infancy  to  the 
twenty-first  year.  The  phrenologists 
read  proclivities  in  the  shape  of  the 
head,  of  the  fingers,  and  so  forth. 
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It  is  needless  to  argue  that  faculty 
psychdogy  is  now  a  discarded  theofy. 
That  certain  faculties  are  necessary 
for  particular  vocations  is  the  ooo- 
tention  of  the  psychologists  who  as- 
sert that  tests  can  be  given  to  detenn- 
ine  a  person's  fitness  for  definite  oc- 
cupations. This  is  another  theory 
that  must  be  scrutinized  and  care- 
fully weighed.  Finally,  there  are 
pragmatists  who  would  thrust  tint 
young  boy  into  an  occupation  without 
previous  preparation  or  advice  and 
let  experience  teach  him. 

Before  accepting  the  best  that  each 
group  has  to  offer,  let  us  analyze  the 
problems  of  educational  guidance. 
They  may  be  classed  under  five  gen- 
eral captions,  namely: 

1.  The  discovery  of  aptitudes; 

2.  The  selection  of  specific  apti- 
tudes or  groups  of  apti^es; 

3.  Revealing  these  aptitudes  to  the 
child; 

4.  Directing  the  proper  use  of  the 
abilities  thus  revealed; 

5.  Advising  and  counselling  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  career. 

It  follows  then  that  any  good  syi* 
tem  of  educational  guidance  must 
center  in  the  child  and  must  take  in- 
to consideration  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

A.  The  Child. 

B.  The  Teacher. 

C.  The  Parent. 

D.  The  Graduate. 

E.  The  Merchant. 

Let  us  consider  the  contribution 
that  each  factor  may  make  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

A.  The  Child. — He  must  be  inter- 
ested and  thoroly  aroused  to  the 
necessity  for  formulating  some  ambi- 
tion. He  must  be  given  information 
concerning  the  means  that  exist  for 
satisfying  his  ambition  and  for  pre- 
paring him  for  his  chosen  career.  He 
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must  supplement  his  present  meagre 
information  concerning  occupations 
^and  industries.  The  tendency  to  look 
upon  manual  labor  as  degrading  must 
be  eradicated  and  a  new  one,  to  con- 
sider all  forms  of  work  as  honorable 
that  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  implanted  in  its  place. 
Children  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  six 
teen  years  of  age  may  not  be  able  to 
decide  definitely  as  to  their  lifework 
but  they  certainly  should  have  some 
store  of  facts  from  which  to  draw  in 
thinking  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
will  earn  their  living. 

B.  The  Teacher. — The  teacher  must 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  child 
and  realize  that  the  education  of  the 
child  must  ultimately  be  put  to  prac- 
tical uses.  In  his  intimate  contact 
with  the  pupil,  the  teacher  must  note 
and  record  the  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  that  the  child  and  his 
parents  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher's  observations  and  advice 
when  the  time  comes  to  decide  as  to 
the  future.  The  instructors  must  not 
remain  indifferent  to  industrial  con- 
ditions and  demands  but  must  learn 
the  ways  of  industry  that  they  may 
modify  and  adapt  instruction  to  the 
various  needs  of  business.  The  pupil 
will  sooner  or  later  find  his  way  into 
commercial  and  trade  occupations 
and  that  teacher  is  wise  who  pre- 
pares his  pupils  and  himself  to  meet 
the  new  conditions. 

C.  The  Parent. — Here  is  a  big 
field  for  missionary  work.  Parents 
need  enlightenment  not  only  concern- 
ing the  abilities  of  their  children  but 
also  concerning  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation, the  importance  of  making  a 
wise  decision  in  the  choice  of  the 
children's  occupations,  the  means  that 
exist  of  preparing  for  it,  and  the 
work  of  diildren  in  the  school.  The 
burden  of  deciding  the  future  of  the 
child   should   always   rest   with    the 


parents  not  with  the  schooL  The 
school  should  assist  in  this  selection 
but  should  never  assume  it. 

D.  The  Graduate. — Starting  in  life, 
the  school  graduate,  the  finished 
product  of  education,  is  in  need  of 
advice  and  can  assist  others.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  must  be  the  recipient  of 
careful  supervision  during  his  entry 
into  social  usefulness;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  the  possessor  of  informa- 
tion and  experiences  which,  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  familiarity  with, 
and  resemblance  to  the  child  at  school 
more  closely  than  any  of  the  other 
agents  mentioned  herein,  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  school  boy  or  girl  with 
avidity.  The  graduate  is  a  factor 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  any 
plan  for  educational  guidance. 

E.  The  Merchant. — ^The  business 
man  can  do  much  to  reveal  trade 
conditions  and  opportunities  to  the 
child,  the  teacher,  the  parents,  and 
the  graduates.  There  is  much  in- 
formation that  he  can  supply  as  to 
wages,  risks,  advantages,  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  world  of  industry  and 
much  instruction  that  he  can  impart 
as  to  the  elements  of  success  in  his 
special  activity  and  the  ethics  of  his 
business.  A  new  and  interesting 
world  is  opened  to  his  hearers  and 
the  education  received  in  school  re- 
ceives a  new  and  added  significance 
in  the  light  of  the  merchant's  infor- 
mation. 

Realizing,  therefore,  that  educa- 
tional guidance  to  be  effective,  must 
not  be  considered  an  appendage  to 
the  regular  activities  of  the  school, 
like  an  extra  tire  on  an  automobile, 
useless  until  required,  but  that  it  can 
only  succeed  thru  an  adjustment 
of  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  the 
methods  of  study,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools,  the  following 
plan  is  suggested: 
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Plan   for  Educational  Guidance 

I.  The  first  six  years  of  schooling 
should  be  devoted  to  instruction  in 
the  fundamentals,  the  instruction  be- 
ing the  same  for  all  children.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year 
there  should  be  opportunities  for 
differentiation,  a  variety  of  subjects 
and  courses  being  introduced.  These 
should  be  (a)  academic,  to  appeal  to 
those  who  will  continue  in  educational 
institutions  and  enter  college,  (b) 
commercial,  for  those  whose  lean- 
ings are  toward  mercantile  pursuits, 
(c)  industrial,  for  those  who  will 
enter  the  trades.  The  object  of  these 
courses  should  not  be  to  prepare 
thoroly  for  any  particular  voca- 
tion, but  to  afford  experiences  to  the 
child  in  order  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  taste  the  future,  that 
he  may  have  an  adequate  basis  for 
choosing  his  career,  that  he  may  se- 
cure an  insight  into  vocations,  and 
that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  revelation  of  tastes,  apititudes, 
abilities,  and  capacities. 

II.  But  this  diversity  of  courses 
alone  is  insufficient.  The  subjects 
taught  must  further  the  ends  entun- 
erated.  They  must  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
vocational  guidance.  They  must  be 
more  extensive  than  the  traditional 
studies  offered  at  present.  Some 
studies  of  the  existing  curriculum 
may  be  omitted,  others  may  receive 
less  time,  for  example,  grammar 
taught  as  a  formal  study  should  give 
place  to  grammar  connected  with 
oral  and  written  English.  To  the 
pupils  there  may  be  presented  an  op- 
portunity to  elect  at  least  one  sub- 
ject in  the  seventh  year,  two  in  the 
eighth,  and  more  than  two  in  the 
ninth  and  the  following  years.  The 
election  should  be  made  with  the 
approval  of  parents  and  teacher- 
counsellors,  who  will  see  that  it  is 
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consonant  with  the  aptitudes  that  are 
gradually  being  unfolded.  Such  an 
election  will  prepare  the  child  for  the 
exercise  of  his  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  high  school  or  of  a  voca- 
tion. 

To  illustrate,  new  subjects  that 
will  be  added  to  the  curriculum  are 
those  of  a  manual  nature  or  that  are 
connected  with  industrial  pursuits, 
namely,  printing,  wood-work,  elec- 
tric-wiring, machine  shop  practice, 
and  metal  working.  Each  of  these 
has  allied  topics  for  study,  such  as 
the  history  of  paper-making,  the 
study  of  the  qualities  of  woods,  the 
study  of  inventions,  the  history  of 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  the 
study  of  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  nation.  The  practice  in  the 
shops  will  determine  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  methods  by  which  the  aca- 
demic subjects  will  be  presented. 

To  the  curriculum  must  be  added  a 
study  of  occupations.  Vocational 
Study,  and  of  the  duties  and  relations 
of  workers,  Vocational  Civics,  and 
Vocational  Ethics.  The  lectures  on 
occupations  must  be  supplemented  in 
the  classroom  where  the  child's  newly 
awakened  interests  must  be  satisfied. 
Hence  a  study  of  occupations,  their 
kinds,  opportunities,  qualifications  for 
entrance  into  them,  the  advantages, 
and  the  dangers  that  exist  in  them, 
is  necessary.  For  this  study,  a  good 
book  such  as  Gowin  and  Wheatley's 
"Occupations"  is  needed  as  a  text. 

III.  The  traditional  methods  of 
teaching  now  employed  in  the  first 
six  years  of  the  elementary  school 
must  give  way  to  new  methods  of 
teaching  the  adolescent.  The  sexes 
must  be  segregated  and  the  children 
must  be  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
common  interests.  Arithmetic  must 
deal  with  practical  problems  taken 
from  actual  work  in  the  shops,  in 
the  offices,  or  in  the  stores,  thus  add- 
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ing  to  the  pupils'  store  of  vocational 
knowledge.  In  history  and  geogra- 
phy, the  industrial  and  economic 
aspects  must  be  emphasized.  The 
study  of  English  lends  itself  admir- 
ably to  this  modification  and  can  be 
made  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
rrliirattonal  direction  of  the  pupils, 
in  literature,  such  books  as  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  "Autobiography," 
and  others  concerning  the  lives  of 
successful  men  and  women,  will  stim- 
ulate the  pupils  to  think  about  their 
own  traits  and  ambitions. 

That  composition  work  can  be 
made  attractive  and  practical  and  can 
assist  the  pupils  in  their  choice  of  a 
career  is  demonstrated  by  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Central  High  School 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  For 
each  year,  from  the  seventh  thru 
the  twelfth  grades,  there  has  been 
worked  out  a  series  of  topics  for 
discussion  and  writing.  Some  of 
these  are,  "Comparison  of  Qualities 
of  Some  Great  Person  with  Those  of 
Myself,"  "Vocations  for  Men  and 
Women,"  "Should  I  Go  to  College?" 
"Business  Courtesy'  "How  Shall  I 
Get  into  Business?"  Such  topics 
appeal  to  the  pupils  and  not  only 
help  to  improve  the  pupil's  English 
but  also  serve  to  arouse  a  new  train 
of  thought  that  is  much  needed  in 
the  schools. 

IV.  The  class  and  the  school  li- 
braries should  contain  books  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  child,  and  add  to 
his  store  of  vocational  information. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  good 
book  on  Occupations  or  Vocational 
Guidance.  Today  a  shelf  may  be 
set  aside  for  books  on  these  subjects. 
The  following  are  recommended  for 
a  small  library: 

1.  Bloomfield,    Meyer— Readings   in 
Vocational  Guidance. 

2.  Bloomfield,     Meyer  —  Vocational 
Guidance  of  Youth. 


3.  Fowler — Choosing  an  Occupation. 

4.  Fowler — Books    on    Occupations 
for  Boys  and  Girls. 

5.  Gowin    and    Wheatley — Occupa- 
tions. 

6.  Marden,      Orison — Choosing      a 
Career. 

7.  Parsons,      Frank — Choosing      a 
Career. 

8.  Puffer,    Jos. — Vocational     Guid- 
ance. 

9.  Weaver,  Ely — Profitable  Occupa- 
tions for  Boys  and  Girls. 

10.  Vocational  Bureau  of  Boston — 
Pamphlets. 

These  books  are  recommended  for 
the  children.  Other  books  may  be 
mentioned  for  the  teacher-counsellor, 
including  the  works  of  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner.  Professor  Leavitt,  and  Dr. 
Dean.  The  subject  is  intensely  in- 
teresting and  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  instructor. 

V.  In  each  school  there  should  be 
an  educational  counsellor.  In  small 
schools  this. work  may  be  taken  up 
by  the  class  teacher;  in  the  larger 
schools,  there  should  be  a  counsellor 
whose  entire  time  will  be  devoted  to 
small  groups  of  children.  These 
should  not  exceed  thirty  pupils  to  a 
group  and  should  meet  the  counsellor 
at  stated  periods  for  consultation  and 
discussion.  What  qualifications  shall 
a  wise  counsellor  possess?  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  enumerate  these, 
but,  generally  speaking,  he  should  be 
a  student  of  industrial  conditions,  and 
a  keen  analyzer  of  traits;  he  must 
study  the  aptitudes  of  children  and 
record  them  even  as  the  school  phy- 
sician now  notes  their  physical  de- 
fects, and  he  must  be  thoroly 
conversant  with  the  purposes  and 
aitns  of  the  higher  schools,  their 
courses  of  study  and  their  methods. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  counsellor  is 
the  connecting  link  between  business 
and    the    school;    on   the    other,    he 
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bridges  the  gap  between  the  home 
and  the  school. 

In  order  that  his  advice  and  find- 
ings may  produce  results,  the  coun- 
sellor should  not  only  direct  and  as- 
sist the  pupils  in  their  choice  of  a 
career,  but  he  should  conduct  inves- 
tigations to  determine  the  abilities 
and  needs  of  the  children,  the  con- 
ditions in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school,  and  the  home  life  of  the 
children.  He  should  also  arrange 
for  teachers'  meetings,  parents'  meet- 
ings, and  pupils'  vocational  assem- 
blies. At  certain  seasons  counsel- 
lors should  hold  meetings  among 
themselves  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  in  educational  direction. 

VI.  In  the  final  analysis  any  school 
activity  must  depend  upon  the  teach- 
er for  its  success.  Educational 
guidance  will  succeed  if  the  teacher 
will  be  conversant  not  only  with  the 
subjects  which  are  taught  but  with 
conditions  in  trade  and  commerce. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  instructor  to 
do  this  because  pupils  will  enter  the 
world  of  industry  and  should  be  pre- 


pared for  it.  Such  a  knowledge  will 
help  in  discovering  aptitudes  and 
abilities  of  the  children  and  will  as- 
sist materially  in  advising  parents 
who  come  to  consult  with  the  teach- 
er. Thus  the  latter  will  direct  the 
life  of  the  child  at  school  as  the 
former  controls  it  at  home. 

How  shall  the  teacher  know  the 
aptitudes  of  the  child  and  how  shall 
he  select  the  characteristic  ones  from 
the  many  which  the  school  child  may 
display?  A  child  may  have  not  one 
favorite  study  but  several;  not  a 
single  interest  but  a  group  of  inter- 
ests. There  should  be  some  provision 
for  the  recording  of  teachers'  obser- 
vations. The  child  passes  thn^  the 
hands  of  from  eight  to  seventeen 
grade  teachers  in  the  elementary 
school.  He  meets  a  good  many  more 
instructors  in  the  intermediate  and 
high  schools.  What  a  powerful  fac- 
tor their  recorded  observations  would 
be  in  assisting  the  child  to  decide  his 
future?  The  following  is  a  specimen 
Vocational  Guidance  Record  Blank: 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  RECORD 

1.  Name  of  pupil 1 2.  Age 3.  Grade. 

4.  Residence 5.  Parent's    Name 

6.  Parent's     Occupation 

7.  Parent's  Plans  for  pupil 

8.  Pupil  excels  in  what  subjects 

9.  Pupil  fails  in  what  subjects 

10.  Pupil  shows  dislike  in  what  subjects 

11.  Special  aptitudes  noted  by  the  teacher 

12.  Teacher's  recommendations  for  pupil's  future 


13.  Pupil's   plans 

A.  Continued     Education I.  High  School 

II.  Vocational    School  < 


B.  Work? 


C.  Other    Intentions?, 
14  Cotmsellor's     Advice.. 


III.  Business   Course. 

IV.  Other   Plan 

I.  Nature 

II.  Wages 

III.  Knowledge  of . . . . 

IV.  Other    Plan 


VOCATIONAZ*  EXPKRISNCS  RECOBO 

A.  Record  in  Educational  Institutions 

I.  Elementary Effort Proficiency. 
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II.  High  School:  Year  1 Year  2 Year  3 Year  4. 

III.  Other    Institutions 

B.  Positions    Held 

When:         Where;:         Nature:         Wages:         Comment  of  Empjoyer: 
1. 
2. 
3. 

With  records  similar  to  these,  the 
work  of  the  cotmsellor  could  in  the 
course  of  time  be  placed  on  a  scien- 
tific basis.  Such  records,  to  be  valu- 
able, should  cover  a  period  of  years, 
for  example,  the  period  of  attendance 
at  the  Junior  High  Schod.  Simi- 
lar records  should  be  kept  after  the 
child  has  left  school,  for  it  is  in  this 
way  that  drifting  will  be  prevented, 
and  that  critical  period,  the  start  in 
life,  may  best  be  supervised.  ' 

VII.  Since  the  decision  as  to  a 
career  rests  with  the  parent  as  well 
as  with  the  child,  much  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  enlightening  the  par- 
ents by  conferences  held  at  stated 
periods,  preferably  in  the  evening,  so 
that  fathers  may  be  able  to  attend. 
Here  the  problems  connected  with 
educational  direction  may  be  pre- 
sented, talks  on  vocational  topics  and 
opportunities  may  be  given  by  speci- 
alists, and  books  such  as  Parson's 
"Choosing  a  Career,"  may  be  dis- 
cussed. 

We  have  been  keeping  the  school 
life  of  the  child  too  remote  from  the 
parents  even  tho  all  along  we  have 
recognized  that  the  activities  of-^the 
child  at  school  should  be  made  known 
to  them.  Just  as  parents  are  being 
made  acquainted  with  physical  de- 
fects of  their  children  that  the  proper 
medical  treatment  may  be  given,  so  the 
record  of  pupils'  aptitudes  should  be 
open  for  inspection  at  any  time. 

VIII.  In  advising  a  child  as  to  his 
future,  have  we  not  overlooked  a 
potent  factor?  The  word  of  a 
teacher,  a  parent,  or  an  educational 
cotmsellor,  is,  after  all,  the  advice  of 
an  adult  that  often  falls  unheeded  on 
the  ear  of  a  child.    Has  not  the  boy 


or  girl  graduate  who  is  attending  the 
High  School,  the  Vocational  School, 
or  the  Business  College,  or  who  is 
starting  to  ascend  the  ladder  of  busi- 
ness activity,  important  experiences 
and  valuable  information  by  which 
his  younger  brother  in  the  school 
may  benefit?  Cannot  the  offerings 
of  the  higher  schools  be  more  clearly 
explained  by  them  so  that  the  young- 
er ones  may  profit  by  their  sugges- 
tions and  avoid  their  mistakes?  If 
the  graduates  would  come  back  to 
the  school  and  meet  with  those  who 
are  about  to  follow  in  their  steps, 
how  much  would  be  gained ! 

That  the  plan  described  briefly  in 
this  paper  can  be  put  into  practice 
with  little  time,  trouble,  or  energy, 
has  been  proved.  Even  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  a  beginning  in  vo- 
cational guidance  may  be  made.  At 
stated  intervals,  meetings  are  held  at 
which  are  present,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  year  pupils;  at  other  times, 
all  the  factors  in  the  plan  are  as- 
sembled, the  graduates,  the  teachers, 
the  counsellors,  the  parents,  and  the 
pupils,  with  splendid  results. 

With  interest  aroused  on  the  part 
of  the  child  and  his  parents,  with 
direction  oflFered  by  the  school,  with 
the  school  subjects  taught  so  as  to 
provide  opportunity  for  self-explora- 
tion, with  the  school,  home,  and  in- 
dustry closely  linked,  the  child's 
future  will  not  be  left  to  chance  or 
whim.  For  these  purposes,  the  Jun- 
ior High  School  offers  a  brilliant 
opportunity.  Definite  plans  should 
be  formulated  that  there  may  be 
efficient  guidance  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  energy,  time,  and  of 
life  itself. 
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A  Memorial  of  Gratitude  for  the  Safety  of  Our  Children 
By  WiiitiAM  Chauss  O'Donn^l,  Jr. 


TVTHAT?  Another  Liberty  Loan 
"   Drive? 

Yes,  and  thank  heaven  for  the 
Liberty  that  is  worth  loaning  and 
driving  for.  It  is  the  nation's  pearl 
of  great  price.  It  is  God's  richest 
thought  foreman.  No  better  heritage 
can  we  vouchsafe  to  our  children  and 
to  our  children's  children. 

And  speaking  of  children, — ^how 
many  have  we  in  these  United 
States?  Are  they  happy  and  safe? 
Do  they  make  merry  thro  the 
day  and  do  they  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  innocent  during  the  night  with 
pretty  dreams  unbroken  by  fear  of 
the  Hun  devil  and  his  child  destroy- 
ing bombs?  How  much,  I  wonder, 
would  the  parents,  guardians  and 
friends  of  these  children  be  willing 
to  give  to  shield  them  from  the 
shock  and  peril  that  have  come  upon 
their  little  cousins  across  the  sea. 
Ah,  I  know.  They  would  give  until 
they  had  nothing  left  to  give.  Then 
would  it  not  be  appropriate  to  let 
some  share  of  the  next  Liberty  Loan 
be  given  as  a  Gratitude  Fund  in  ap- 
preciation of  our  children  and  in 
humble  thankfulness  for  their  well- 
being?  Let  the  grown  ups  do  the 
giving  and  let  the  children  have  the 
certificates  with  souvenirs  clearly  ex- 
plaining the  spirit  of  the  loan  and 
the  reason  for  the  "Gratitude  Fund." 
Thus  would  be  taught  a  practical 
lesson  in  patriotism  and  in  the  value 
and  sanctity  of  the  family  bond  which 
could  be  passed  on  as  one  of  signal 
implications  of  the  great  war  for 
humanity. 
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How  is  it  that  our  country  has 
been  spared  from  becoming  the  weep- 
ing Rachel  of  the  nations?  Not  so 
much  thru  any  provision  or  power 
of  our  own  as  thru  the  holding 
line  of  the  English  Navy  and  the 
sacrifices  offered  by  our  allies  on  the 
battlefields  of  France.  We  are  not 
left  to  our  imagination  to  picture  the 
horrors  of  Hun  raids.  We  have  seen 
with  our  eyes  the  work  of  the  Prus- 
sian Herod  in  other  lands,  a  work  so 
fiendish  that  the  phrase  "To  Hell 
with  the  Kaiser"  has  come  to  sound 
more  like  a  pious  platitude  than  a 
profane  execration.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  monster  who  has  a  mania  for 
world  domination  and  proposes  to 
achieve  it  tho  the  road  be  paved  with 
the  skulls  of  infants. 

Never,  while  memory  lasts,  shall  I 
forget  the  look  of  terror  which  I  saw 
one  morning  on  the  face  of  a  child 
in  Paris.  My  heart  had  ached  often 
as  I  had  seen  the  poilus  starting  for 
the  trenches  in  the  gloom  and  cold 
of  a  winter's  night,  each  man  carry- 
ing sixty  pounds  of  accoutrement  on 
his  back,  a  weight  of  mud  upon  his 
shoes,  and  in  his  heart  the  heaviest 
load  of  all-^for  the  poilu  is  no  brute. 
He  loves  his  home.  He  longs  for 
peace.  Sad  indeed  were  the  tales  to 
which  I  had  listened  as  soldier  after 
soldier  told  me,  always  without  bit- 
terness, the  story  of  his  own  strug- 
gles and  of  the  calamities  that  had 
befallen  his  household.  Pathetic  in- 
cidents of  the  deprivations  and  anx- 
ieties of  women  had  come  under  my 
notice.    But  the  distorted  features  of 
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that  terrified  girl  as  she  ran  for  the 
abris  while  the  siren  alarms  on  the 
fire  engines  were  screeching  their 
warnings  thru  the  city  streets 
filled  me  with  a  loathing  similar  to 
that  which  possessed  the  soul  of 
Lincoln  when  he  saw  a  Southern 
slave  market.  Somehow  the  ex- 
pression on  that  child's  face  seemed 
to  demonstrate,  more  than  all  things 
else,  the  dastardliness  of  the  arch 
enemy,  of  law  aod  liberty  against 
whom  we  fight,  and  I  formed  a  yet 
deeper  resolution  to  do  all  within  my 
power  to  help  drive  that  foe  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  forever. 

At  Chalons,  famous,  in  history  as 
the  place  where  n^e^rly  15pO  ye^rs 
ago  Attila,  "Scourge  of  God,"  and 
his  barbarian  Htms  were  defeated, 
and  where  now  for  four  years  the 
Htm  of  the  modem  world  has  been 
seeking  to  make  perfect  a  work  of 
destruction^ .  I  visited  a  school  for 
young  children,  the  £cole  Maternelle, 
a  school  corresponding  somewhat  to 
our  kindergartens.  The  two  women 
teachers  were  most  cordial' in  their 
greeting  and  did  what  they  could  to 
acquaint  me  with,  their  methods  of 
work. and  with  the  circtimst^nces  of 
the  children  they  were,  trying,  to 
teacJi.  One  of  the$e  teachers  facing 
the  da^  placed  her  forefinger  to.  her 
lips  as  a  sign  that .  she  desiri^d  silr 
en^e.  Every  child  in  the.  room  in- 
st^tly  followed  her  examp^le  aod.s^t 
in  absolute  quietness^  finger  to  lip, 
until  the  sigp.  was  given,  to  relw^ 
It  wa^i A  beautiful  exhibition , of  pi^r- 
fect  control  without,  uaduie  repres-? 
sion.  Then  followed  as  tender  a 
scene; .  a$  I .  have  ever,  witness^  Jn  a , 
cla^^ropni.  First,  blue^eyed  Jeanne* 
three. years  of  ag^,  was  lifted,  from, 
her.  seat  and  introduced. as  the.  little 
girt  whose  fafl^er.had.been  killed,  and. 
whose,  mother  worked.,  through  sudi 
long  hours;  that  she  had  practically 


no  time  to  devote  to  her  children. 
The  school  was  the  best  home  she 
had — and  Jeanne  was  pretty  enough 
to  play  the  part  of  the  little  fairy  in 
the  loveliest  of  homes.  Then  Marie, 
but  little  older,  she  of  the  glossy 
black  hair,  bright  eyes  and  red 
cheeks — ^no  father,  no  mother  had 
Marie,  two  big  brothers  were  away 
in  the  army,  she  was  living  with  a 
relative  whose  family  was  already  so 
large  that  Marie  could  not  be  given 
the  attention  she  needed,  so  the 
teachers  were  trying  to  be  mothers 
to  her.  There  was  Jacques  a  towT 
headed  fidgety  youngster  whose, 
father  and  four  brothers  had  all  been 
killed  and.  whose  mother's  health  was 
much  impaired  through  grief  and 
anxiety.  Others  were  similarly  pre- 
sented each  case  illustrating  the  piti- 
ful handicaps  put  upon  French  chil- 
dren by  the  war.  No  such  shadows 
have  yet  fallen  upon  the  schools  of 
America,  thank  God. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave  one  of  the 
teachers  spoke  to  the  class  assuring 
them  that  it  was  an  honor  to  have  an 
American  visit  them  and  she  knew 
that  they  all  wanted  me  to  come 
again.  She  closed,  her  pretty  little 
speech,  by  aslpng  them  to  join  in 
saying  ^'vive  FAmerique^'  which*  they 
did,  raising  their  voices  to  shouting^, 
pitcht  and.  clapping  their  hands.,  by 
way  of  emphasis.  What,  Anierioan 
heart  could  be  unmoved  in  the  pres- 
ence, of  those  war  afilicted  kididxes 
shouting  and  applauding  for  Ameri- 
ca 1  I  managed,  to  control  my  emo- 
tions, well  enojuglpk  to.say  "Au  Revoir'* 
sjxd/'znve  la.  France"  for  which  last 
sentiment  we. all  applauded, 

Sq.  I V  returned  from  France  with 
some  very  vivid  impressions .  of  the 
hardshipfs  visited  upon  innocent  chil- 
drien  in* a.  war  invaded,  country.  If 
we  of  America,  have,  anything  like 
the.  love  for  our  children  we  claim 
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to  have,  if  we  have  any  proper  con- 
ception of  the  sacrifices  our  allies 
have  made  in  resisting  the  onrush  of 
an  enemy  so  war-crazed  as  to  wan- 
tonly imperil  the  lives  of  children,  if, 
again,  we  have  any  realization  what- 
soever of  the  awfulness  of  that  ca- 
lamity which  would  have  overtaken 
us  if  the  enemy  had  been  able  to  in- 
vade our  territory  or  bombard  our 
cities,  we  shall  give  and  give  and  go 
on  giving  in  sheer  gratitude  for  our 
deliverance. 

The  American  eagle  is  a  mightier 
bird  today  than  he  has  ever  been. 
His  feathers  are  bristling  with  the 
energy  of  a  righteous  wrath.  His 
wings  are  the  giant  aeroplanes  that 
cut  the  clouds  and  that  fill  the  hori- 
zons with  their  whirring  music.    His 


beak  and  talons  are  the  Army  and 
Navy  with  which  he  is  to  tear  out 
the  heart  of  the  black  Prussian  bird. 
But  the  heart  of  the  eagle  without 
which  he  can  neither  fly  nor  see  nor 
strike  is  the  American  spirit  of  glad 
giving  and  willing  sacrifice.  This  is 
the  spirit  which  when  the  govern- 
ment asks  for  money  sends  back  the 
reply  "Here  it  is — ^and  there  will  be 
more  when  needed."  This  is  the 
fiery  zeal  that  coimts  not  the  cost 
but  leaps  to  the  task  with  no  thought 
but  that  of  victory.  This  is  the  pas- 
sion for  liberty  that  accepts  no  other 
verdict.     Surely, 

"A  time  like  this  demands  Strong 
minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
willing  hands" — and  monqr. 


Brazilians 


from  an  American  Point 
of  View 


By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Author  of  "The  Brazilians  and  Their  Country" 


THE  rapid  development  of  Brazil 
since  the  year  1889,  when  this 
largest  of  South  American  coun- 
tries became  a  republic,  together 
with  its  present  vital  and  far 
reaching  international  relationships 
with  Europe,  as  well  as  with  Latin 
American  states,  calls  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  "guide  book" 
study  of  these  twenty-four  million 
Brazilians.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  are  inclined  to  think 
well  of  the  Brazilians,  and  we  have 
a  general  impression  that  much  is 
to  be  expected  of  this  country 
which  is  greater  than  our  own,  ex- 
cepting Alaska;  we  know  that  the 
people  of  our  Southern  sister  re- 
public are  polite  and  progressive, 
that    they    furnish    us    coffee    and 
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rubber,  and  that  considerable  Amer- 
ican capital  has  been  invested 
amongst  them.  Yet  when  it  comes 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit,  the 
intent  and  the  historical  perspective 
of  a  remarkable  people,  I  think 
that  I  shall  not  be  seriously  chal- 
lenged when  I  state  that  our  igno- 
rance is  quite  impregnable. 

Generalizations  about  the  traits 
of  a  people  inhabiting  a  country 
other  than  one's  own  are  attended 
with  both  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  investigator  is  too  apt  to  make 
sweeping  assertions  before  he  has 
examined  a  sufficient  number  of 
specimens;  even  after  such  exam- 
ination the  Brazilian,  like  the  Ori- 
ental, is  quite  inclined  to  upset 
one's  calculations  and  make  it  nee- 
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essary  to  begin  all  over  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  national  character. 

No  doubt,  one's  impression  of  a 
country  depends  considerably  upon 
the  people  he  meets.  When  Pierre 
Loti  wrote  his  book  on  Japan,  en- 
titled "Madame  Chrysanthemum," 
the  Japanese  remarked  that  the 
book  revealed  the  kind  of  women 
the  writer  met  during  his  stay  in 
the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  The  pres- 
ent day  traveller  in  South  America 
will  find  frequent  instances  of 
transient  visitors  who  have  whirled 
rapidly  thru  the  larger  port  cities, 
and  forthwith  have  essayed  to 
characterize  whole  populations  in 
accordance  with  their  experiences, 
fortunate  or  unfortunate,  in  these 
limited  areas.  An  instance  luridly 
illustrative  of  this  habit  is  that  of 
a  certain  traveller  who  is  reported 
to  have  visited  two  republics  on 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
during  the  comfortless  Winter 
months.  Evidently  he  had  neg- 
lected the  important  detail  of  tak- 
ing with  him  proper  letters  of 
introduction.  Anyhow  the  tragic 
result  to  himself  as  to  the  people 
visited  was  a  booklet  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  entitled,  "To 
Hell  and  Back !"  Writing  on  South 
America  too  often  reveals  the  atti- 
tude of  one  who  sees  by  chance 
something  unusual  in  his  eyes,  and 
immediately  jumps  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  a  national  charac- 
teristic. As  a  matter  fact  the 
thing  may  be  no  more  indigenous 
to  the  section,  than  a  band  of  Wild 
West  Indians  and  cowboys  flocking 
out  of  a  circus  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  would  characterize  New 
York  City. 

It  should  be  observed,  further- 
more, that  when  describing  the 
traits  and  especially  the  faults  of 
any  nation,  it  is  extremely  hazard- 


ous to  name  these  traits  as  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  any  one  set  of 
people.  Many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Brazilians  may  be  ap- 
plied with  almost  equal  exactness 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
or  to  inhabitants  of  certain  Euro- 
pean nations.  Yet  the  South  Amer- 
icans are  decidedly  different  from 
the  Americans  of  the  North,  and 
this  applies  to  traditions,  tempera- 
ment, climatic  influences,  and  the 
sources  of  their  ideals. 

The  following  answers  given  me 
by  a  wide  circle  of  people,  residents 
of  the  big  Republic,  when  I  asked, 
"What  is  a  Brazilian?"  may  be  par- 
tially illuminating: 

"The  Brazilian  is  a  person  bom 
in  Brazil,  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  the  nationality  of  his 
parents." 

"A  man  of  effusive  friendliness." 

"If  of  the  upper  classes,  a  cosmo- 
politan who  often  prefers  Paris  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro." 

"A  product  of  mixed  marriages 
and  races." 

"A  good  business  man  when  en- 
gaged in  business  for  himself;  not 
so  reliable  as  a  worker  for  a  corpo- 
ration or  the  Government." 

"Generous  to  a  fault  if  he  likes 
you ;  prefers  to  do  business  on  the 
basis  of  favor  and  friendship." 

"Religion  nominally  Catholic, 
sometimes  a  Positivist,  more  often 
rather  indifferent  to  religion." 

"Lacking  in  industrial  initiative 
on  a  large  scale,  generally  willing 
to  let  foreigners  carry  on  the  big 
enterprises  requiring  capital,  pa- 
tience and  high  business  effi- 
ciency." 

"Always  a  fine  dresser,  a  good 
linguist,  and  not  a  bad  fellow." 

"Without  exception  fond  of  the 
opposite  sex." 

A  man  loving  mildness  and  hav- 
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ing  a  horror  of  violence — ^always 
the  soul  of  courtesy,  but  theoret- 
ical rather  than   practical." 

''An  inordinate  lover  of  gambling 
and  politics/' 

The  Brazilian  impresses  the  for- 
eigner as  being  chivalrous,  sensi- 
tive to  criticism,  punctilious  as  to 
etiquette,  and  possessing  an  intense 
curiosity.  Judging  from  the  color 
schemes  of  dress  and  habitations, 
or  by  the  innumerable  jewelry 
shops  pervading  the  cities,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  call  the  Bra- 
zilian somewhat  vain.  His  Latin 
and  romantic  temperament  is  re- 
vealed in  the  love  of  music,  poetry 
and  drama,  as  well  as  in  the  ten- 
dency to  extravagant  display,  and 
an    effervescence    in    conversation. 

The  penchant  for  pleasure  is  re- 
vealed in  the  numerous  holidays. 
Saints'  Days,  festivals  of  all  kinds, 
and  his  annual  carnivals,  which  in- 
terrupt business  for  weeks  and  call 
the  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  cities  and  towns  to  -the  main 
plazas  and  avenues,  on  harmless 
mischief  bent. 

Should  one  have  any  doubt  of 
the  kind-heartedness  of  Brazilians, 
he  need  but  to  notice  the  charita- 
ble institutions,  hospitals,  asylums, 
as  well  as  take  note  of  the  open- 
handedness  of  the  people,  high  and 
low,  at  the  call  of  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate.  If  one  wishes  to 
study  the  traits  of  generous  and 
delicately  thoughtful  hosts,  he 
may  be  a  guest  in  a  Brazilian 
home,  or  at  a  big  "Fazenda"  in  the 
country,  where  the  foreigner  will 
be  the  recipient  of  hospitality 
scarcely  exceeded  by  any  Oriental. 

A  tendency  to  "delay  and  post- 
pone," together  with  what  the. 
Northerner  would  call  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  time, 
is  quickly  noticeable.  An  American 


official  said:  "We  must  of  neces- 
sity work  slowly  here;  officials  are 
slow  to  reply ;  there  is  an  intermi- 
nable amount  of  red-tape  and  cer- 
emony, and  the  man  who  is  in  a 
hurry  and  unable  to  restrain  his 
rushing  habits,  had  best  not  come 
to  Brazil."  Perhaps  no  words  be- 
come more  familiar  to  the  nervous, 
impatient,  tearing  Anglo-American 
than  the  reply  quite  invariably  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  his  insistent  im- 
portunities: "Paciencia,  amanhaa," 
and  "Espera  um  poucol" — ^"Pa- 
tience, tomorrow  1  Wait  a  little, 
Senor!"  Possibly  this  explains  why 
many  a  quiet-disposed  mild  man, 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  having 
had  his  fill  of  the  "Step  lively  r 
regime  of  our  brisker  Northern  cli- 
mates, 6nds  Brazil  an  agreeable 
residence.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
American  strenuosity  is  subdued  in 
these  parts,  if  the  business  man 
from  the  "States"  remains  to  be- 
come a  successful  factor  in  his 
firm's  enterprise. 

Altho  the  new  Brazil  is  quite  as 
progressive  as  any  Latin  American 
republic,  one  finds  here  a  dislik<e  of 
change  and  a  conservatism  which 
has  been  inherited  in  part  no  doubt, 
from  the  old  Portuguese  ancestry. 
One  still  hears  the  ancient  legend 
down  here  of  how  Adam,  struck 
With  homesickness,  requested  leave 
to  revisit  the  world  of  his  former 
estate.  Permission  was  granted 
an  angel  commissioned  to  con- 
duct him.  On  wings  of  love  the. 
patriarch  hastened  to  his  native 
earth;  but  so  changed  and  so 
strange  all  semed  to  liim,  that  he 
nowhere  felt  at  home  until  he  came, 
to  Portugal.  "Ah,  now,"  exclaimed 
he,  "set  me  down;  everything  here 
is  just  as  I  left  it."  Undoubtedly 
the  dilatory  habit,  the  intermittent 
energy,    and    the    aversion    to    the 
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effort  to  change,  can  be  traced  to 
the  tropical  climate  in  which  so 
much  of  the  vast  Republic  is  lo- 
cated. Added  to  this  influence  is 
also  the  Oriental  strain  of  blood  of 
the  Moors  which  marked  deeply 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  for  centu- 
ries. Nowhere  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  the  student  of  the 
Orient  find  so  much  to  recall  the 
colprful,  "unchanging  East,"  as 
here  in  this  land  of  palms  and 
Equatorial  sunshine. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  Brazil 
is  quite  new — it  is  South  America's 
niost    recent    republic — ^but    as    a 
racial  entity,  she  is  very  old.    The 
country   is  conscious  of   her  past. 
Four    centuries    have  rolled    away 
since  the  white  man  first  set  foot 
on    Brazilian    soil,   and   the  people 
trace    their    ancestry    into    remote 
regions      antedating     considerably 
these  centuries.    The  consciousness 
of  an  ancient  social  hierarchy  has 
been     largely    lost    in    Argentina, 
where    the    craving    for   individual 
independence    and    modem    wealth 
is    everywhere    evident.     But    the 
Brazilian   is  eager   to   inform   you 
that  he  is  a^  son  of  an  old  owning 
civilization  —  t'ortugal  - —  and     that 
the  Brazilians  come  from  a  sounder 
stock  than  do  the  Spanjsh  Amer- 
icans.   This    stock    was   marooned 
here  in    1808    when    the    King    of 
Portugal,    Dom  Jao    VI,    removed 
his  court  and  capitol  from  Lisbon 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  driven  from  his 
native  land  by  Napoleon.     Thence 
came  to  the  new  Brazilian  world 
the  best  blood   of  Portugal,   a  de- 
cided  contrast,  to   the   niixture   of 
soldiers    of    fortune    and    Spanish 
adventurers   who   settled   in   other 
South  American   states,  having  as. 
their  chief  purpose  the  hunting  of 
gold    and    treasure.    For    thirteen 
years  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 


teenth century,  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  Court, 
transferred  entire  with  its  charac- 
teristic nobilities  and  weaknesses 
from  Europe.  Then  there  followed 
sixty-seven  years  of  independent 
American  empire,  until  the  reign  of 
monarchy  in  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere came  to  an  end,  as  the  old 
and  chivalrous  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  II,  with  the  imperial  family, 
looked  with  sad  eyes  of  farewell  on 
the  beloved  Brazil,  sailing  away  to 
leave  the  new-born  Republic  to 
work  out  her  destiny  in  the  sister- 
hood of  American  states. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  one 
finds,  today  many  members  of  old 
Royalist  families  looking  longingly 
over  their  shoulders  to  these  digni- 
fied aristocratic  days,  when  Brazil 
ian  diplomats  had  high  standing 
thruout  the  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  country  was 
the  best  governed — it  was  the  only 
orderly  political  entity: — in  South 
America  during  many  years;  this 
was  particularly  emphasized  and 
commented  upon  at  the  time  of. 
Dom  Pedro's  famous  visit  and  re- 
ception in  the  United  States.  But 
t}ie  quiet  scholarliness  of  Doip 
Pedro  hardly  made  a  good  gov- 
ernor, and  the  ideals  of  the  older 
European  order  clashed  with  the 
new  spirit  of  democracy  which  had; 
found  its  home  in  these  free  Amer- 
icas,  removed  from  the  cramping, 
atmosphere  of  old  world  dynasties! 

The  roots  of  national  tendency, 
however,  are  not  so  easily  torn 
away.  The  old  and  beloved  Dom 
Pedro,  in  his  effort  to  modernize 
Brazil  and  to  introduce  the  higher, 
culture — ^perhaps  less  a  precon- 
ceived plan  than  the  indulgence  of 
his  own  scholarly  and  cultured 
tastes — created  in  addition  to  the 
already  existing  landed  aristocracy. 
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one  of  letters.  Under  his  leader- 
ship,  literature  became  more  than 
ever  the  mode,  and  with  a  people 
already  inclined  to  speechmaking, 
with  a  language  traditionally  fitted 
to  easy  and  fluent  writing,  the  plat- 
form and  belles  lettres  became  the 
sure  road  to  prominence. 

It  was  the  Emperor's  plan  to 
free  the  slaves  gradually,  and  this 
had  already  raised  up  a  free-think- 
ing, half-educated,  cross-bred  lower 
class  which  later,  together  with  the 
political  imprudences  of  his  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Regent  Isabel, 
introduced  into  the  country  an  en- 
tirely new  social  element — impul- 
sive, unschooled,  socially  snubbed 
because  it  neither  held  land  nor 
had  graduated  from  the  univer- 
sities, tainted  with  the  reproach  of 
freed-slave  ancestry,  and  struggling 
to  find  a  voice. 

Upon  this  foundation  was  super- 
imposed the  new  republican  Consti- 
tution, copied  almost  word  for 
word  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  though  it  may 
be  heresy  to  say  it,  copied  with  its 
doubtful  virtues  of  States'  Rights, 
etc.,  which  had  not  then  been  clar- 
ified by  American  amendments,  and 
the  superior  wisdom  that  followed 
a  five  years'  Civil  War  and  later 
years  of  government,  social  and 
industrial  reform. 

The  result  today  is  a  society  still 
in  a  ferment,  and  a  political  condi- 
tion that  handicaps  growth  from 
many  angles.  The  upper  class  land- 
holders are  in  a  measure  impover- 
ished, but  not  ruined,  and  many  of 
these  prefer  to  remain  absentee 
landlords  and  to  reside  in  Paris  or 
elsewhere.  One  is  amazed  to  find 
the  number  of  Brazilians  who  in 
normal  times  spend  their  money  in 
France,  London,  Rome  and  Naples, 
or  in  traveling  about  Europe. 
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Altho  the  Brazilian  is  sensitive, 
patriotically  speaking,  there  seems 
to  be  little  national  feeling,  or  per- 
haps one  should  say  that  every 
man  seems  first  to  be  a  citizen  of 
his  own  State,  and  then  by  rico- 
chet, of  his  country.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  one  considers  the 
vast  differences  in  climate,  diet 
and  way  of  life  in  general  in  the 
widely  separated  sections,  which 
are  securely  isolated  from  one 
another  in  the  absence  of  country 
roads  and  ready  means  of  intimate 
communication.  Nevertheless,  the 
Portuguese  language,  and  an  indi- 
vidualistic culture  derived  from 
Portugal  and  not  exactly  Portu- 
guese, together  with  a  strong 
national  tradition,  makes  the  Bra- 
zilians almost  contempuous  of  all 
other  Latin  Americans,  and  rabidly 
jealous  of  their  country's  integrity. 

Add  to  this  condition  the  isola- 
tion of  the  country  itself — ^an  iso- 
lation caused  by  the  lack  or  infre- 
quency  of  mails,  absurdly  expen- 
sive cable  tolls  depriving  the 
people  of  fresh  news  and  world 
contacts,  and  one  has  the  key  to 
many  of  the  present  evils  of  Brazil. 
One  might  go  into  details  m  the 
cataloging  of  existing  weaknesses; 
there  is  litle  doubt  that  the  country 
is  ofiicials-ridden ;  the  Nationail 
Treasury  is  burdened  with  huge 
pension  lists.  The  officials  often 
possess  arbitrary  power  because 
they  are  political  henchmen  who 
may  interpret  the  written  law  to 
suit  themselves,  while  many  offi- 
cials are  said  to  "graft" — ^the  nat- 
ural concomittant  of  short  tenure 
of  office. 

All  these  things  existed  in  the 
United  States  not  many  years  ago, 
and  we  are  still  too  distant  from 
Mount  Sinai  and  political  Utopia 
to  consistently  cast  stones  at  our 
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Brazilian  neighbors.  This  country 
like  the  United  States  is  a  colonial 
one,  an  aggregation  of  humans 
who  have  taken  up  a  life  of  their 
own  amidst  enormous  natural  re- 
sources, which  any  one  might  plun- 
der and  grow  rich  upon,  without 
distinction  of  social  class.  Brazil  is 
so  huge,  so  diverse  in  productivity 
of  all  kinds,  so  limitless  in  her  un- 
discovered wealth,  that  the  people 
have  felt,  whatever  the  failure  or 
the  bankruptcy  of  today,  tomorrow 
would  be  golden.  Thus  far  it  has 
seemed  true.  There  have  always 
been  funds  forthcoming  from  Eu- 
rope or  elsewhere  to  tide  over 
crises.  Even  when  foreign  capital 
has  coxne  in  and  tapped  Brazilian 
enterprises  for  the  benfit  of  alien 
owners,  there  have  always  been  the 
customs  revenue,  and  the  States  of 
the  Brazilian  Union  adjust  their 
export  and  import  duties  capri- 
ciously, with  little  regard  to  a  na- 
tional uniform  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   Brazil  has 
floated  along  on  the  great  prosper- 
ity   of    successive    "booms" — gold, 
dyewoods,   cotton,    diamonds,    rub- 
ber, coffee,  etc.,  with  a  big  cattle- 
boom   now  in  progress — and   there 
is  need  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
to  learn  to  diversify  the  crops.  Sev- 
eral   States,    Sao    Paulo    and    Rio 
Janeiro    notably,    have    learned    or 
are   learning   the  far   reaching   ad- 
vantage of  investing  their  "boom"- 
:rop    savings     in    other    interests 
within  their  own  frontiers.    During 
iomewhat    extensive    travels    thru 
Brazil,  I  found  scores  of  new  and 
mall  enterprises  springing  up,  not 
•nly  in  the  agricultural  and  timber 
regions,   but    also    in    the    smaller 
towns  where  mills  and  factories  for 
manufacturing  glass,  clothing,  fur- 
niture and  the  weaving  of  fabrics 
from    Brazilian   wool    and    cotton. 


point  to  a  new  industrial  Brazil. 

Another  factor  making  for  the 
permanency  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  lies  in  the  national  cohe- 
sion in  a  common  language,  the 
Portuguese,  which  affects  at  once 
the  institutional  life  of  the  whole 
country.  Dohne  has  said,  "The 
language  is  the  only  characteristic 
of  a  nation  which  cannot  be  adul- 
terated." This  seems  to  be  true  of 
Brazil.  The  Portuguese  mother 
tongue  was  sown  in  every  corner 
of  this  great  land,  and  it  has  pre- 
served its  integrity  thru  all  the 
changing  vicissitudes  of  a  check- 
ered national  history.  "Capitan- 
ias,"  "Provincias,"  Monarchy,  and 
Republic  have  all  swept  over  this 
giant  land  during  the  last  century, 
but  the  country  has  remained  Bra- 
zilian in  language,  the  only  coun- 
try in  Latin  America  where  a 
large  variety  of  races  have  com- 
pletely buried  their  lingual  diflEer- 
ences  in  a  common  tongue. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  ethno- 
logical history  of  Brazil,  and  the 
present  racial  mixtures  arising  be- 
tween Portuguese,  negroes,  Bra- 
zilian Indians  and  a  dozen  or  more 
European  and  North  American 
races.  The  Portuguese  settlers  of 
the  16th  century  intermarried  with 
the  Indians.  In  1583,  negroes  from 
Africa  were  introduced  for  labor. 
In  the  year  1585  as  many  as  14,000 
blacks  were  imported,  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  existence  in  this 
country  was  that  of  slavery.  The 
importation  of  negroes  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  Aberdeen  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain  in  1860,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  slaves  were  declared  free  in 
1871 ;  the  slaves  were  enfranchised 
in  1888.  Meanwhile  in  this  country 
without  a  "color  line,"  a  splendid 
confusion  of  intermarriage  has  been 
proceeding,  many  nationalities,  other 
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than  the  Portuguese,  joining  in  the 
general  miscegenation. 

In  this  racial  evolution  a  new 
experiment  among  nations  has  been 
in  progress,  quite  different  from 
anything  known  either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  European 
nation  in  its  colonization  of  people 
with  color  different  from  their 
own.  The  attempt  is  being  hon- 
estly made  here  to  eliminate  the 
blacks  and  browns  by  pouring  in 
white  blood.  It  is  claimed  that  one 
factor  in  this  process  is  the  nat- 
ural selection  of  the  female  species 
to  choose  a  mate  lighter  in  color 
than  herself.  Certain  parts  of 
Southern  Brazil,  where  compar- 
atively few  of  the  negroid  or 
dark  skinned  types  are  found,  ar^ 
cited  as  examples  of  the  progress 
already  made  toward  this  daring 
and  unprecedented  accomplishment. 
Many  of  the  most  highly  cultured 
Brazilians  will  tell  you  that  this 
country  will  reveal  one  day  to  all 
the  world  the  one  and  only  method 
of  racial  inter-penetration,  the  only 
one  that  will  prevent  racial  wars 
and  bloodshed. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
Brazil  is  mixing  races  promiscu- 
ously in  that  sense  that  a  prom- 
inent white  Brazilian  family  gives 
willingly  its  daughters  in  marriage 
to  negroes.  One  will  be  told  that 
this  amalgam  is  being  chiefly  made 
among  the  lower  classes.  Yet  in 
mapy  parts  of  the  country  the. 
darker  is  tending  almost  invariably 
toward  the  white,  as  is  natural 
when  the  white  is  the  fashionable 
or  favorite  type.  It  seems  to  be  a 
clear  case  of  Lamarck  and  Dar- 
lyin's  selective  process.  If  for  purely 
social  reasons  a  certain  type  be- 
comes fashionable,  all  marrying 
drifts  that  way,  and  finally  that 
type  prevails   in   the   race.     Altho 


probably  the  average  American 
would  express  his  satisfaction  over 
the  fact  that  our  civilization  places 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  such  a  principle  in 
the  United  States,  not  to  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  motive  of 
the  Brazilians  in  this  vital  mixture 
of  races,  is  unfortunate.  A  Latin 
American  statesman  in  whose  fore- 
cast one  may  have  confidence  said 
that  the  United  States  was  "fin- 
ished," so  far  as  Latin  America 
went,  if  it  did  not  forget  its  color 
prejudices. 

The  result  in  Brazil  of  four  cen- 
turies  of  racial  fusion,  or  this 
"triple  fusion,"  is  a  wide  range  and 
variety  of  population.  In  one  sec- 
tion the  traveler  will  find  the  Potr 
tuguese  stock  comparatively  pure 
and  unadulterated;  in  another^  it  is. 
so  variously  mixed  with  negro  and 
Indian  as  to  be  wellnigh  absprbed 
by  the  indigenous  races.  There  are 
several  distinct  populations  in  the 
country,  possessing  their. own  char- 
acteristics, activities,  traditions  and^ 
folklore.  It  is  necessary  to  name 
the  section,  when  speaking  of  the. 
characteristics  of  the  Brazilians. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  Portugal  permitted  np 
foreign  immigration  i^to  Brazilj 
populating  the  country  eptirely. 
from  her  territories.  Today,  how- 
ever, one  finds  strong  French  influ^ 
ences  in  Rio.  de  Janeiro^  Gem^an 
colonies  in  South  Brazil^  traces  of 
the  Dutch  and  early  English .  sc^tr 
tlements  along  the  North  Coast, 
and  Italian,  Polish,  Hollandaise 
and  many  other  brands  in  the  cof- 
fee and  lumber  sections.  Generally, 
speaking,  the  Portuguese  form  the^ 
fundamental  and  predominating 
white  structure  of ,  the  population,]. 

The  new  type  which  is  now  in 
the  making,  especially  between  the* 
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Amazon  estuary  aiid  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, is  probably  the  most  numer- 
ous and  distinctive  type  in  the 
country.  The  color  of  these  in- 
habitants varies  from  the  coal  black 
negro  thru  every  shade  of  the  mu- 
latto and  the  innumerable  cross- 
breeds, revealing  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  race  competitions  in 
existence  • —  Indo-Aryan,  American, 
Indian,  and  African  negro,  without 
color  sensitivenes  and  far  more 
devoid  of  race  prejudice  than  is 
true  where  white  men  mix  with  the 
men  of  color  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

*rhis  emotional,  poetic  and  mys- 
tic strain  is  characteristic  of  the 
Brazilian  type.  Intuition  and  imag- 
ination are  strongly  developed.  It 
is  an  active  and  expansive  tempera- 
ment, with  a  mixture  of  melan- 
choly, and  a  touch  of  sadness  and 
reserve.  There  is  a  love  of  strong 
and  tragic  romance.  The  daily 
papers  reveal  varied  pictures  of 
passionate  acts  on  the  part  of  trop- 
ically-tempered and  jealous  people. 
The  *'Movie"  can  hardly  be  too 
lurid  or  too  melodramatic  to  please 
the  popular  taste,  and  the  tragic 
drama  and  lyric  opera  are  de- 
manded. 

The  love  of  home  life  is  another 
Brazilian  trait.  There  are  virtually 
no  bachelors  in  Brazil,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  women  of  the 
country  as  home-makers.  The  Bra- 
zilian is  prolific  in  progeny.  One 
sees  children  everywhere,  and  they 
are  usually  well-behaved,  revealing 
a  veneration  for  older  people  and  a 
restraint  of  buoyancy  which  is  far 
too  uncommon  in  the  United 
States.  Brazilian  homes  are  pro- 
vided with  "Birthday  Books,'*  in 
which  are  noted  the  anniversary 
periods  of  each  member  of  the 
family,  these  events  being  marked 


with  special  festivities.  Sunday  is 
especially  the  home  day;  it  is  the 
Continental  Sunday  also,  and  ex- 
cursions and  family  parties  are  the 
rule  wherever  one  goes.  The  Bra- 
zilian makes  a  good  husband,  altho 
his  standards  of  morality  outside 
the  home  are,  like  his  Sundays, 
more  Continental  than  American, 
and  might  not  pass  muster  in  New 
England.  The  wife,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  semi-seclusion  com- 
mon to  all  Latin-American  women, 
is  primarily  a  home-keeper  and  her 
life  pivots  about  her  children  rather 
than  public  matters.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  cook,  to  sew  and  to  su- 
perintend the  household  matters; 
their  education  is  inclined  to 
exhaust  itself  in  the  polite  accom- 
plishments of  music,  painting  and 
language.  The  Brazilian  is  not  keen 
for  the  "new  woman,"  but  prefers 
the  girlish-and-motherly,  entirely 
charming  and  pretty  person  whom 
he  sees  in  his  cigarette  smoke. 

Brazil  and  F&ancq 

"We  do  not  actively  dislike  any 
European  nation,"  remarked  a 
Brazilian,  "but  we  actively  like 
France." 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  general 
attitude  of  Brazil  regarding  the 
European  war,  and  it  expresses 
rather  accurately  the  sentiment  of 
other  Latin  'American  countries 
these  days.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  Brazilians  with  European  na- 
tions, they  have  kept  the  loyalty  of 
their  hearts  for  La  Belle  France, 
and  to  the  Brazilian,  Paris  is  the 
city  of  the  world. 

National  sympathies  of  one  coun- 
try with  another  may  be  open  to 
cultivation,  but  the  Latin  American 
sympathy  with   France  is   elemen- 
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tal,  spontaneous^  in  the  blood. 
Even  Pan  Americanism  requires 
promoters  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  big  Republic  of  South  America 
turn  without  effort  to  both  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  authority  of 
France  as  their  model  and  ideal. 
Portugal  has  long  since  failed  to 
exert  a  paramount,  present  day  in- 
fluence over  her  early  colony,  now 
grown  greater  than  the  mother 
country.  Brazil  has  not  the  reason 
to  think  of  Spain  or  of  Italy  in 
such  sense  as  is  true  for  certain 
other  South  American  countries, 
where  the  strain  of  blood  and  tra- 
ditional ties  connect  the  peoples 
with  these  nations.  With  England, 
Brazil  has  been  closely  related  in 
the  past  by  financial  and  industrial 
bonds,  and  latterly  with  Germany 
thru  trade  and  especially  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  adapt- 
able Teutons  have  learned  that 
language  and  a  type  of  manufac- 
tures suited  to  the  people  of  a  for- 
eign nation,  one  of  the  surest  ways 
of  building  trade.  To  the  United 
States  she  has  looked  as  to  a  new 
world  nation,  something  like  her- 
self in  the  stage  of  experiment,  but 
dowered  with  peculiar  business  effi- 
ciency. Yet  this  country's  inner 
idealism  has  not  turned  north  but 
east,  and  to  think  of  the  Brazilian 
as  a  Francophile  is  one  of  the  sur- 
est ways  of  understanding  him.  It 
was  not  an  irrelevant  definition 
that  described  the  men  of  Brazil  as 
"Frenchmen    basking    in    Brazilian 


sun. 
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Reasons  for  this  relationship  are 
not  obscure.  The  Brazilian  of  vir- 
tually all  educated  circles  speaks 
French  almost  as  fluently  as  Portu- 
guese. As  Clemenceau  has  re- 
marked, "By  the  grace  of  winged 
words  the  mind  of  France  has  flown 


across  the  ocean.''  To  France  tiie 
Brazilian  rich  have  gone  for  gen- 
erations to  spend  their  money  in 
pleasure  and  clothes.  They  have 
sought  in  Paris  education,  art,  tiieir 
type  of  music,  beauty  and  romance ; 
even  for  moral  standards  Brazil  has 
gone  to  France  rather  than  to  any 
Anglo-Saxon  people.  France  has 
not  been  unmindful  of  her  power  in 
Latin  America,  and  by  entertaining 
hospitably  Brazilians  who  are  her 
guests,  as  well  as  by  sending  her 
teachers  and  her  public  men  to 
Brazil  to  keep  alive  there  her  spir- 
itual ascendency,  she  has  enabled 
these  people  of  sentiment  to  drink 
ever  deeper  of  the  Latin  springs. 
As  a  result  a  Frenchman  visiting 
Brazil  feels  instantly  at  home;  one 
has  expressed  his  sensations  as 
those  of  "a  member  of  the  same 
family  meeting  after  years  of  ab- 
sence." 

Brazil  is  developing  some  excel- 
lent business  men,  but  like  her  ad- 
mired France,  she  does  not  live  to 
work,  but  rather  works  to  live,  to 
enjoy;  her  expression  is  not  first 
utilitarian.  As  yet  there  are  all 
too  few  signs  in  Brazil  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  she  has  followed 
France  in  her  remarkable  rural  life 
of  industrious  toil.  The  country  is 
also  too  young  a  republic  to  be 
compared  favorably  with  her  Euro- 
pean counterpart  in  political  sta- 
bility. These  are  in  the  making; 
but  in  essence,  from  the  innate 
love  of  harmony  revealed  in  behav- 
ior, to  the  childlike  playfulness 
and  passion  for  beauty  seen  in 
pictures,  flowers  and  carnivals  and  in 
literary  expression  and  in  the  chiv- 
alrous temperament,  and  artistry, 
Brazil  belongs  to  France  more 
utterly  than  to  the  old  or  new  civ- 
ilization. 
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The  High  School  Teacher  from  the 
Viewpoint  of  the  Student 

We  have  published  many  articles  showing  what  teachers  think  of  themselves  and 
of  each  other.  This  contribution  is  unique  in  that  it  portrays  the  reactions  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  as  he  observes  the  teacher  from  day  to  day.  We  present  it  as 
written  with  the  suggestion  that  the  wise  teacher  will  not  be  unmmdful  of  the 
opinions  of  the  taught.  Such  opinions  may  often  be  more  direct  and  more  dis- 
criminating than  those  of  the  professional  teacher-trainer. — Bd. 

By  A  High   School  Student 


IN  any  democracy,  of  which  the 
school  is  a  principal  factor,  every 
one,  no  matter  who  he  is  or  what 
position  he  holds,  must  respect  and 
reverence  authority,  not  that  author- 
ity with  any  of  this  "bow  down  to 
me,"  put  on  stuff,  but  real,  duly  con- 
stituted authority.  To  be  able  to 
recognize  this  authority  is  one  of  the 
first  lessons  to  be  learned  by  the 
student.  The  teacher  is  clothed  with 
such  an  authority,  which  every 
student,  however  full  of  pranks  or 
however  thick,  is  bound  to  and  does 
respect.  Outward  deference  toward 
the  teacher  is  expected  and  is  usually 
given.  This  does  not  check,  how- 
ever, the  perfectly  natural  operations 
of  the  student's  mind,  and  every 
student,  usually  at  times  when  he  is 
supposed  to  be  dreaming,  is  receiv- 
ing an  impression  of  the  teacher, 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  It  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  us  all  to  make  fav- 
orable impressions  with  the  persons 
with  whom  we  come  in  touch,  and 
teachers  are  not  exceptions.  If  the 
teacher  could  know  just  what  these 
impressions  are,  many,  I  believe, 
would  probably  be  very  much  sur- 
prised, and  some  at  least  would  want 
to  change  their  methods  and  their 
customs. 

A  teacher,  referring  to  a  rather 
lively  young  man,  once  said  to  me, 
"I  would  give  anything  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  his  mind."    I  believe 


that  teacher.  It  was  this  simple  re- 
mark that  really  made  me  think  it 
might  be  of  some  good  if  the  teach- 
ers did  know  what  was  going  on  in 
their  students'  mind.  The  opinions 
expressed  here  are  the  result  of  con- 
ferences with  other  pupils,  who  did 
not  know  that  I  intended  to  write 
this  article,  and  so  may  be  considered 
a  fairly  correct  census  of  opinion. 
I  sincerely  hope  that,  by  a  little 
earnest  criticism,  some  teachers  may 
see  themselves   as   others   see   them. 

The  first  impression,  conveyed  by 
the  general  appearance  and  manner 
of  the  teacher,  that  the  student 
forms  is  a  very  lasting  one.  The 
teacher  should  be  neatly  dressed.  Do 
not  over  dress;  do  not  wear  "loud" 
clothes,  for  nothing  distracts  the 
students'  attention  more  than  a  flash- 
ing necktie  or  a  fancy  waist  or  dress. 
You  expect  the  students'  attention 
directed  upon  yourself  in  order  to 
accomplish  better  your  task  of  teach- 
ing, but  either  your  over-dressing  or 
your  careless  personal  appearance 
distracts  his  thought.  Then  you 
blame  the  student  for  not  paying  at- 
tention, when  you  are  yourself  really 
the  one  that  causes  his  mind  to 
wander. 

But,  although  it  is  usually  hard  to 
do  it,  these  first  impressions  may  be 
changed.  The  first  morning  of  school 
in  my  Freshman  year  I  entered  a 
teachers'   room,   and,   after  the  first 
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glance,  asked  of  myself,  "'Can  I 
stand  that  old  maid  for  a  whole 
year?''  Her  dress  and  mannerisms 
were  very  much  against  her  that  first 
day.  Although  it  was  not  possible  to 
express  a  totally  different  opinion  of 
her,  yet,  within  a  short  while,  that 
!..'..']:'.r  wjis  well  liked  by  many,  and 
others  beside  myself  enjoyed  our 
three  years'  work  with  her.  The 
student  is  usually  ready  and  willing 
to  give  any  teacher  what  he  deserves, 
at  any  time,  but  the  first  impression 
is  a  very  lasting  one. 

Another  fault,  probably  not  con- 
sidered so  by  the  teacher  participat- 
ing in  it,  is  that  of  artificial  teach- 
ing; by  this,  I  mean  a  total  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward 
different  classes.  In  his  Junior  and 
Senior  classes,  a  certain  mathematics 
teacher  is  full  of  fun  and  mingles 
with  his  class,  but  has  them  under 
perfect  control.  They  enjoy  work- 
ing for  him  because  he  is  personally 
agreeable  and  reasonable.  But,  en- 
tering with  his  Freshman  class,  he  is 
a  new  and  totally  different  man.  He 
becomes  loud  of  voice  and  overbear- 
ing in  manner ;  he  is  full  of  sarcasm, 
and  holds  his  class  in  awe.  I  know, 
for  I  have  had  him  three  years.  He 
gets  the  work  out  of  this  class  by 
scaring  them  half  to  death,  and  very 
noticeably  admires  the  person  who 
will  stand  on  his  feet  and  almost  talk 
back  to  him.  And  he  seems  to  be 
proud  of  this  method  of  teaching, 
for  I  have  often  heard  him  say  to 
his  upper  classes  when  they  get  a 
little  too  hilarious,  "If  you  don't  be 
careful,  I  will  have  to  treat  you  as  I 
do  my  Freshmen  classes,  and  then 
look  out."  I  consider  this  an  arti- 
ficial way  of  teaching,  and  know  that 
many  of  his  lower  class-men  literally 
"hate"  him,  while  his  upper  class- 
men admire  him. 
•    Probably  the  least  respected  teach- 
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er  is  the  one  given  to  fluffing." 
The  person  who  thinks  he  "gets  away 
with  it"  is  only  fooling  himself,  for 
the  student,  especially  the  one  who 
loves  to  pick  teacher  to  pieces,  of 
whom  there  are  quite  a  few,  can  very 
shortly  detect  his  instructor.  Once 
he  is  found  to  be  a  bluffer,  he  will 
always  remain  so,  and  the  biggest 
bluffer  is  usually  the  one  who  makes 
the  most  noise,  both  in  and  out  of 
his  classes. 

Two  teachers,  both  were  college 
men  and  equally  liked,  entered  this 
school  at  the  same  time;  both  were 
excellent  teachers.  In  less  than  a 
year,  if  one  of  their  names  was  to 
be  mentioned  in  a  crowd  of  fellows, 

one  would  hear,  "Aw,  Mr.  , 

he's  full  o'  bull,"  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  that  he  is  a  big 
bluffer.  A  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing and  unpleasantness  would 
be  avoided  if  the  teacher  would  only 
acknowledge  a  mistake  however 
slight,  or  confess  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge when  he  does  not  know,  instead 
of  bluffing.  This  acknowledgment 
invariably  increases  the  respect  of 
the  student  for  the  teacher  rather 
than  lowers  it,  as  most  teachers  seem 
to  think. 

Another  characteristic,  which  many 
teachers  possess,  that  causes  the  stu- 
dent to  look  down  upon  them,  is  that 
of  quick  provocation.  In  atmost) 
every  case,  the  student  looks  upon 
the  teacher's  impatience  as  a  joke, 
and  I  have  often  seen  a  whole  class 
grinning  broadly  when  the  teacher 
had  lost  her  temper  and  was  storm- 
ing, trying  to  impress  the  class  with 
their  thickness.  This  does  much 
more  harm  than  good ;  it  wears  out 
the  teacher,  and  it  puts  the  pupils 
farther  away  from  the  teacher  per- 
sonally. Keep  your  impatience  to 
yourself  and  you  will  more  easily 
keep  the  sudents  with  you  also. 
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This  brings  mc  to  my  next  point, 
that  of  the  personal  interview  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  student.  A 
great  deal  of  good  can  be  accom- 
plished in  these  interviews,  either  for 
approbation  or  correction.  The 
teacher  often  praises  a  student  too 
highly  before  the  entire  class  for 
his  good  work.  This  makes  the  pupil 
addressed  feel  very  tuieasy  and  em- 
barrassed and,  therefore,  does  not 
have  the  desired  effect  upon  him;  it 
often  makes  him  resent  what  has 
been  said,  while  the  other  members 
of  the  class  feel  that  he  is  more  or 
less  a  favorite.  Thus  this  method 
does  more  harm  than  good.  The 
reverse  of  this  also  holds  true.  A 
severe  personal  rebuke  before  the 
entire  class  will  make  the  pupil  con- 
cerned dislike  the  teacher,  while  the 
tendency  is  for  the  other  members 
of  the  class  to  laugh;  therefore,  in  a 
few  cases,  it  makes  it  much  harder 
for  the  pupil,  but  in  most  cases,  it 
causes  him  to  laugh  also,  and  thus 
the  desired  effect  is  lost. 

Ask  the  student  to  remain  after 
class  and  then  have  a  good  earnest 
talk  with  him.  If  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  work,  he  will  appreci- 
ate it  very  much  to  think  that  his 
teacher  should  take  the  time  to  speak 
to  him  about  it,  and  is,  therefore, 
encouraged  to  keep  it  up.  If  he  is 
to  be  reprimanded  for  his  poor  work, 
he  will  take  it  to  heart  and  will 
probably  say  something  that  will  give 
the  teacher  a  chance  to  get  started 
on  his  personal  work  with  him,  which 
may  be  the  saving  of  that  boy's 
school  career.  These  personal  inter- 
views reach  the  student  in  a  way 
that  nothing  else  can. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  favoritism 
to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  for  the  teacher  to 
have  a  favorite  in  the  class,  but  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing.    To  the  stu- 


dent this  is  having  a  pull  with  the 
teacher,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  obtained, 
it  is  detected  not  only  by  the  pupil 
himself,  but  by  the  class  at  large. 
This  makes  the  one  that  is  not  the 
favorite  feel  hurt  and,  consequently, 
he  does  not  come  into  such  close  con- 
tact with  the  teacher  or  get  the  per- 
sonal help  from  him  that  his  more 
lucky,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  com- 
panion does.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  favoritism 
and  friendliness.  A  certain  teacher 
in  this  school  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  boys  and  there  are  a  number  with 
whom  he  is  very  friendly  and  famil- 
iar, but,  as  soon  as  they  enter  his 
class  room,  they  are  no  different 
from  the  rest,  they  treat  him  as 
every  one  else  does,  and  do  not  ex- 
pect, nor  do  they  receive,  anything 
more  than  the  others  get.  Treat 
each  and  every  one  the  same  way  in 
your  class  room  and  you  will  be 
more  generally  liked  and  will  get  a 
better  general  response  from  them. 
A  great  many  teachers  are  inclined 
to  be  skeptical  and  to  apppear,  at 
least,  to  doubt  the  student's  word. 
ALL  High  School  students  are  not 
liars,  and  a  High  School  student  is 
not  ALWAYS  a  liar.  This  "you 
can't  fool  me"  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  arouses  a  resentment 
in  the  honest  student  and  the  teacher 
becomes  very  much  disliked.  I  have 
a  teacher,  to  whom  I  have  referred 
before,  who  will  always  take  you  at 
your  word,  if  it  sounds  at  all  rea- 
sonable. For  instance,  you  tell  him 
last  night's  lesson  was  too  long.  He 
will  ask  you  how  long  you  spent  on 
it,  and  then  will  ask  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  class.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say,  after  such  a  complaint  has 
been  made,  that  he  thought  when  he 
gave  it  out  it  might  take  us  too  long, 
and  would  then  give  us  a  shorter 
lesson  for  the  next  day  in  order  that 
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we  might  finish  up  the  previous  wotic. 
How  much  better  this  is  than  to  have 
the  teacher  say,  "You  did  not  con- 
centrate enough,"  or  "That  lesson 
was  not  a  bit  longer  than  any  other 
one,"  and  then  you  have  to  get  up  to 
try  to  prove  it,  and  you  can  tell  by 
the  look  in  those  eyes  that  the  teach- 
er thinks  you  are  lying  or  stalling 
for  time,  and  you  get  a  little  sore 
and  so  does  the  teacher,  and  then 
there  is  a  fine  mess  for  the  student 
to  get  out  of.  Teachers,  be  reason- 
able! 

Still  another  way  in  which  the 
student  judges  his  teacher  is  by  the 
control  that  he  has  over  the  class. 
Once  the  class  gets  a  little  beyond 
control,  it  is  usually  a  rather  difficult 
task  to  quiet  it  down.  The  teachers 
who  allow  this  are  said  to  be  "easy," 
a  characteristic  that  the  average  stu- 
dent, altho  he  may  be  having  a  good 
time,  holds  against  the  teacher.  The 
student  respects  any  teacher  who  can 
hold  the  interest  and  keep  good 
order  without  tyrannical  methods. 
The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
for  the  teacher  to  begin  the  class  im- 
mediately upon  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  and  thus  not  to  give  the  pupils 
a  chance  to  get  started.  Disorder  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  goes  with  the 
class;  he  knows  how  far  he  can  go 
in  each  class  without  getting  "kicked 
out."  Probably  the  most  respected 
teacher  in  this  school  is  a  certain 
man  who  has  the  hardest  subjects  to 
teach ;  if  he  did  not  have  perfect  con- 
trol over  his  classes  he  would  not 
get  anywhere.  Another  teacher,  who 
has  comparatively  easy  subjects,  has 
a  very  loose  contrd,  principally  be- 
cause he  does  not  start  the  lesson  on 
time,  and.  therefore,  the  class  gets 
away  from  him ;  he  is  liked,  because 
he  is  known  thruout  the  school  as 
an  "easy  mark,"  but  very  few  of  the 


students  have  any  great  respect  for 

him. 

The  teacher,  more  than  anyone 
else,  is  expected  to  use  dignified 
language,  but,  as  William  Lyon 
Phelps  says,  "G>lloquial  slang,  in  its 
metephoric  picturesqueness,  is  often 
the  very  life  of  speech."  The  good 
natured  use  of  slang  on  occasion  is 
helpful  to  the  understanding  and 
conduces  to  good  feeling.  A  certain 
teacher  who  tries  to  pound  that  usu- 
ally dull  subject  of  matfiematics  into 
the  usually  thick  crania  of  five  classes 
a  day,  practically  keeps  his  pupils 
awake  and  alive  by  the  use  of  more 
or  less  humorous  stories  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  slang,  thus  getting  bet- 
ter results  than  he  probably  otherwise 
would.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the 
teacher  must  use  his  or  her  own 
good  judgment. 

The  physical  condition  of  the 
teacher  is  very  seldom  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  pupils.  If  you 
are  ill,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
you  to  stay  away  from  your  classes, 
not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  the 
effect  that  it  has  upon  the  student. 
A  teacher  had  been  very  sick  for 
over  a  week,  and,  when  he  came  back, 
although  not  entirely  well,  threw 
himself  into  his  work  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  not 
tmtil  the  class  was  over  that  he  ap- 
peared weak  and  tired.  This  pluck 
had  an  admirable  e£Fect  upon  the 
class.  This  was  an  exceptional  ex- 
ample. Another  teacher  came  to 
school  when  feeling  anything  but 
well.  She  was  extremely  irritable  and 
fussy,  and,  consequently,  everything 
went  wrong.  She  had  a  hard  time 
to  keep  her  mind  upon  the  subject, 
while  her  students,  not  only  disliked 
her  more  than  ever,  but  some  even 
almost  openly  laughed  at  her  mis- 
takes and  her  very  dark  and  stormy 
countenance.     If  your  class  is  organ- 
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ized  as  it  ehosld  be,  very  little  will 
be  lost  by  a  day  or  so  of  your 
absence,  while  a  great  deal  of  harm 
may  be  done  by  your  presence  on 
sudi  an  occasion. 

Teachers,  remember  that  you  have 
your  own  faults,  and  that  it  is  up  to 
you  to  improve  yourself  as  well  as 
the  student.  I  have  become  rather 
familiar  with  a  certain  language 
teacher,  who  has  been  teaching  for 
many  years,  and  she  told  me  that  this 
was  the  first  year  she  had  ever  seen 
any  light  in  teaching.  Why?  The 
reason  is  this.  Last  year  I  had  this 
same  teacher.  She  was  called  by  the 
entire  class,  and  I  have  heard  alumni 
use  the  same  expression,  "The  Bear." 
She  was  very  quick  of  temper;  a 
mistake  would  bring  the  building 
upon  your  ears;  and  she  seemed  to 
think  that  we  knew  as  much  about 
the  subject  as  she  did.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  generally  disliked  teach- 
er. Consequently,  she  got  very 
little  good  work  out  of  the  class. 

This  year  a  total  change  has  come 
over  her.  She  is  very  jolly  with  the 
class.  When  a  mistake  is  made,  the 
storm  passes  over  without  break- 
ing; she  possesses  a  very  smooth 
and  pleasing  way  of  getting  over  the 
rough  places;  she  is  100%  better 
liked  than  last  year;  and,  best  of  all, 
the  pupils  work  for  her.  This  teach- 
er saw  that  something  was  wrong, 
and,  being  a  woman  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive type,  tried  a  new  method  of 
teaching  and  of  reaching  her  classes. 
She  succeeded  by  realizing  her  own 
faults.  Not  only  did  this  change 
affect  her  teaching,  but  it  seemed  to 
awaken  her  personal  powers,  for  a 
very  noticeable  change  was  apparent 
in  several  of  the  boys ;  a  change,  not 
only  between  last  year  and  this,  but  a 
change  even  between  another  class 
and  hers.  She  hit  it  on  the  head 
when  she  said  to  me,  "I  really  can 


see  a  change,  a  reform  in  those  boys, 
myself,  as  I  look  back  at  what  they 
used  to  be."  Would  that  more 
teachers  would  see  a  little  light  in 
teaching. 

Teachers,  are  you  interested  in  the 
things  that  your  pupils  do  outside  of 
their  lessons?  No,  not  half  enough. 
Go  to  their  athletic  games  and  root 
for  them!  Speak  to  them  outside 
of  the  classroom  about  that  play  they 
are  going  to  give!  Ask  them  about 
the  things  that  always  interest  the 
young  American,  the  Big  League 
topics  in  base  ball,  the  standing  of 
the  colleges  in  foot  ball,  the  great 
out-of-doors  in  the  summer,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things!  Be- 
come a  part  of  the  student's  outside 
life,  for,  in  so  doing,  you  uncon- 
sciously give  him  the  incentive  for 
better  things,  making  him  realize 
that  you  are  interested  in  him  and 
his  accomplishments.  Is  this  asking 
too  much?  Indeed  not!  If  Chan- 
cellor Brown  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity can  take  the  time  to  lead  a  huge 
snake  dance  after  his  boys  had  se- 
cured a  close  victory  in  foot  ball 
over  Columbia,  as  I  saw  him  do,  cer- 
tainly a  High  School  teacher  can 
find  time  to  do  these  things.  The 
teachers  and  the  principal  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  spirit  of 
the  entire  school,  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  School  Spirit 

You,  the  people  whom  this  gen- 
eration look  up  to  for  inspiration,  be 
patriotic,  be  loyal,  especially  at  this 
time  of  all  times.  To  be  an  ex- 
ample of  loyalty  is  the  best  way  to 
teach  loyalty.  You  urge  your  pupils 
to  be  faithful  in  their  studies,  to  be 
loyal  to  their  school.  Do  you  urge 
them  to  be  loyal  to  their  country,  to 
be  patriotic?  No,  not  half  enough. 
You,  the  leaders  with  whom  we 
spend  one-third  of  every  day,  you 
should  be  the  ones  to  make  whole- 
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wc  might  finish  up  the  previous  work. 
How  much  better  this  is  than  to  have 
the  teacher  say,  "You  did  not  con- 
centrate enough/'  or  "That  lesson 
was  not  a  bit  longer  than  any  other 
one/'  and  then  you  have  to  get  up  to 
try  to  prove  it,  and  you  can  tell  by 
the  look  in  those  eyes  that  the  teach- 
er thinks  you  are  lying  or  stalling 
for  time,  and  you  get  a  little  sore 
and  so  does  the  teacher,  and  then 
there  is  a  fine  mess  for  the  student 
to  get  out  of.  Teachers,  be  reason- 
able! 

Still  another  way  in  which  the 
student  judges  his  teacher  is  by  the 
control  that  he  has  over  the  class. 
Once  the  class  gets  a  little  beyond 
control,  it  is  usually  a  rather  difficult 
task  to  quiet  it  down.  The  teachers 
who  allow  this  are  said  to  be  "easy," 
a  characteristic  that  the  average  stu- 
dent, altho  he  may  be  having  a  good 
time,  holds  against  the  teacher.  The 
student  respects  any  teacher  who  can 
hold  the  interest  and  keep  good 
order  without  tyrannical  methods. 
The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
for  the  teacher  to  begin  the  class  im- 
mediately upon  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  and  thus  not  to  give  the  pupils 
a  chance  to  get  started.  Disorder  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  goes  with  the 
class;  he  knows  how  far  he  can  go 
in  each  class  without  getting  "kicked 
out."  Probably  the  most  respected 
teacher  in  this  school  is  a  certain 
man  who  has  the  hardest  subjects  to 
teach ;  if  he  did  not  have  perfect  con- 
trol over  his  classes  he  would  not 
get  anywhere.  Another  teacher,  who 
has  comparatively  easy  subjects,  has 
a  very  loose  control,  principally  be- 
cause he  does  not  start  the  lesson  on 
time,  and.  therefore,  the  class  gets 
away  from  him;  he  is  liked,  because 
he  is  known  thruout  the  school  as 
an  "easy  mark,"  but  very  few  of  the 
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students  have  any  great  respect  for 
him. 

The  teacher,  more  than  anyone 
else,  is  expected  to  use  dignified 
language,  but,  as  William  Lyon 
Phelps  says,  "Colloquial  slang,  in  its 
metephoric  picturesquenesSp  is  often 
the  very  life  of  speech."  The  good 
natured  use  of  slang  on  occasion  is 
helpful  to  the  understanding  and 
conduces  to  good  feeling.  A  certain 
teacher  who  tries  to  pound  that  usu- 
ally dull  subject  of  mathematics  into 
the  usually  thick  crania  of  five  classes 
a  day,  practically  keeps  his  pupils 
awake  and  alive  by  the  use  of  more 
or  less  humorous  stories  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  slang,  thus  getting  bet- 
ter results  than  he  probably  otherwise 
would.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the 
teacher  must  use  his  or  her  own 
good  judgment. 

The  physical  condition  of  the 
teacher  is  very  seldom  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  pupils.  If  you 
are  ill,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
you  to  stay  away  from  your  classes, 
not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  the 
effect  that  it  has  upon  the  student. 
A  teacher  had  been  very  sick  for 
over  a  week,  and,  when  he  came  back, 
although  not  entirely  well,  threw 
himself  into  his  work  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  class  was  over  that  he  ap- 
peared weak  and  tired.  This  pluck 
had  an  admirable  effect  upon  the 
class.  This  was  an  exceptional  ex- 
ample. Another  teacher  came  to 
school  when  feeling  anything  but 
well.  She  was  extremely  irritable  and 
fussy,  and,  consequently,  everything 
went  wrong.  She  had  a  hard  time 
to  keep  her  mind  upon  the  subject, 
while  her  students,  not  only  disliked 
her  more  than  ever,  but  some  even 
almost  openly  laughed  at  her  mis- 
takes and  her  very  dark  and  stormy 
countenance.     If  yoiu-  class  is  organ- 
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joor  own  finlK,  aad  tbat  it  is  up  to 
70a  to  ianMOfC  Tonrsclf  as  wdl  as 
the  student.  I  ba*ve  become  rather 
fsnnhar  witb  a  octtam  langmge 
teacher,  who  has  been  tcadung  for 
many  years,  and  she  told  me  tfiat  diis 
was  die  first  year  die  bad  ever  seen 
any  light  in  tcadong.  Why?  The 
reason  is  this.  Last  year  I  had  this 
same  teacher.  She  was  called  by  the 
entire  class,  and  I  have  heard  almnni 
use  the  same  eiq>ression,  'The  Bear.'* 
She  vras  very  quick  of  temper;  a 
mistake  would  bring  the  building 
upon  your  ears;  and  she  seemed  to 
think  that  we  knew  as  much  about 
the  subject  as  she  did.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  generally  disliked  teach- 
er. Consequently,  she  got  very 
little  good  work  out  of  the  class. 
This  year  a  total  change  has  come 
over  her.  She  is  very  jolly  with  the 
class.  When  a  mistake  is  made,  the 
storm  passes  over  without  break- 
ing; she  possesses  a  very  smooth 
and  pleasing  way  of  getting  over  the 
rough  places;  she  is  100%  better 
liked  than  last  year ;  and,  best  of  all, 
the  pupils  work  for  her.  This  teach- 
er saw  that  something  was  wrong, 
and,  being  a  woman  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive type,  tried  a  new  method  of 
teaching  and  of  reaching  her  classes. 
She  succeeded  by  realizing  her  own 
faults.  Not  only  did  this  change 
affect  her  teaching,  but  it  seemed  to 
awaken  her  personal  powers,  for  a 
very  noticeable  change  was  apparent 
in  several  of  the  boys;  a  change,  not 
only  between  last  year  and  this,  but  a 
change  even  between  another  class 
and  hers.  She  hit  it  on  the  head 
when  she  said  to  me,  ''I  really  can 


Teadiers*  are  yon  interested  in  the 
dungs  diat  your  fmpSs  do  outside  of 
dieir  lessons?  No,  not  halt  enough. 
Go  to  their  athletic  ganes  and  root 
for  them!  Speak  to  diem  outside 
of  the  classroom  about  that  play  the\ 
are  going  to  give!  Ask  them  about 
the  things  duit  always  interest  the 
young  American,  die  Big  Lieaguc 
topics  in  base  ball,  the  s^inding  of 
the  colleges  in  foot  ball,  die  great 
out-of-doors  in  the  summer,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  I  Re- 
come  a  part  of  the  student's  outside 
life,  for,  in  so  doing,  you  uncon- 
sciously give  him  the  incentive  for 
better  things,  making  him  realise 
that  you  are  interested  in  him  ami 
his  accomplishments.  Is  this  asking 
too  much?  Indeed  not  I  If  Chan- 
cellor Brown  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity can  take  the  time  to  lead  a  huge 
snake  dance  after  his  boys  had  se- 
cured a  close  victory  in  foot  ball 
over  Columbia,  as  I  saw  him  do,  cer- 
tainly a  High  School  teacher  can 
find  time  to  do  these  things.  The 
teachers  and  the  principal  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  spirit  of 
the  entire  school,  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  School  Spirit 

You,  the  people  whom  this  gen- 
eration look  up  to  for  inspiration,  be 
patriotic,  be  loyal,  especially  at  this 
time  of  all  times.  To  be  an  ex- 
ample of  loyalty  is  the  best  way  to 
teach  loyalty.  You  urge  your  pupils 
to  be  faithful  in  their  sttxiies,  to  be 
loyal  to  their  school.  Do  you  urge 
them  to  be  loyal  to  their  country,  to 
be  patriotic?  No,  not  half  enough. 
You,  the  leaders  with  whom  we 
spend  one-third  of  every  day,  yoit 
should  be  the  ones  to  tnake  whole- 
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some  impressions  upon  your  students 
during  this  war,  impressions  never 
to  be  forgotten.  This  is  the  time  to 
show  where  you  stand  and  for  what 
you  stand.  If  you  can't  do  this,  you 
are  unfit  to  be  the  leaders  of  grow- 
ing America. 

After  the  recent  purchase  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars'  worth  of  Lib- 
erty Bonds  by  this  school,  one  of  the 
teachers  said  to  me,  ''I  think  the  way 
you  worked  it  was  very  well  done, 
but,  of  course,  I  could  not  uphold  it." 
I  sincerely  hope  that  teacher  did  not 
say  that  to  any  one  else.  If  you  can't 
uphold   what   the  American  govern- 


ment does  in  the  time  of  war,  you 
are  not  the  person  to  be  the  head  of 
a  body  of  real,  young  Americans. 
We  would  be  better  off  without  you 
in  this  school ;  we  would  be  better  off 
without  you  in  any  school ;  we  would 
be  better  off  without  you  in  America- 
However  good  your  teaching  of  book 
knowledge  may  be,  if  you  can  not, 
if  you  will  not,  and  if  you  do  not 
teach  the  lesson  of  Loyalty  and  Patri- 
otism to  this  coimtry  and  to  Old 
Glory,  especially  at  a  time  like  this, 
you  are  an  absolute  failure  and  not 
worthy  of  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  America. 


Educational  Work  in  the  American 

Expeditionary  Forces 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  adopted  an 
educational  program  which  has 
received  the  formal  approval  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing.  It  is  based  upon  a 
report  made  by  Mr.  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  Secretary  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, as  the  result  of  a  visit  to  a 
large  number  of  American,  French, 
and  English  camps  in  the  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring  of  this  year. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  it 
is  planned  to  carry  out  an  educa- 
tional program  which  will  be  as 
effective  as  possible  in  helping  to 
win  the  war;  consequently  the 
subjects  which  are  being  empha- 
sized are  conversational  French, 
French  and  British  institutions  and 
ideals,  the  causes  and  significance 
of  the  war  and  the  vital  issue  at 
stake  between  democracy  and  mil- 
itarism. It  is  believed  that  thru 
small  optional  evening  classes  and 
illustrated  lectures  in  training 
camps,    bases,    and    rest    stations 
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much  can  be  done  to  help  create  a 
moral  unity  and  esprit  de  corps  on 
the  western  front  corresponding  to 
the  military  unity  provided  thru 
General  Foch's  appointment.  In 
addition  the  report  calls  for  classes 
in  English,  mathematics  for  pro- 
motion examinations,  hygiene, 
physical  geography,  and  other  sub- 
jects as  there  is  demand,  and  as 
this  demand  can  be  met. 

The  period  of  demobilization  looks 
a  long  way  off,  but  it  must  be  pre- 
pared for.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wishes 
to  be  of  the  largest  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  army  during  this  period 
which  it  is  generally  believed  will 
last  at  least  a  year.  An  educational 
organization  must  be  built  up  in 
cooperation  with  the  army  officers 
and  with  the  French  authorities 
which  will  permit  the  army,  after 
meeting  all  military  requirements, 
to  devote  its  time  largely  to  recon- 
struction   work    and    to    education 
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for  the  business  of  life.  Post 
schools  for  the  majority  of  enlisted 
men,  industrial  schools  in  special 
centers,  and  furlough  privil^es  to 
attend  French  and  British  institu- 
tions of  learning  for  selected  men 
of  good  military  record  who  have 
left  American  universities,  colleges, 
professional  and  technical  schools 
to  enter  the  army  are,  therefore, 
among  the  features  provided  for. 
To  carry  out  this  program  dur- 
ing the  war  and  to  lay  the  neces- 
sary foundations  for  the  period  of 
demobilization  will  require  a  large 
staff  of  trained  teachers  and  educa- 
tional administrators.  There  should 
be  an  educational  secretary  at  every 
military  center  with  divisional  edu- 
cationsil    directors,    and    university 


presidents  or  other  officers  speak- 
ing French  as  officers  of  liason  at 
the  university  towns  which  form 
the  headquarters  of  the  various 
French  educational  districts.  All 
of  this  organization  is  to  be  under 
an  Army  Educational  Commission 
of  three  members  with  headquar- 
ters in  Paris.  The  educational  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  A.  E.  F.,  is  at 
present  behind  its  physical  and  rec- 
reational program.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  months,  to  secure  several  hun- 
dred teachers  and  administratives 
of  force,  breadth,  and  educational 
experience  qualified  to  develop  this 
interesting  work  which  should  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  morale  of 
the  American  army. 
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The  following  article,  reprinted  from  the  Educational  Times  of  London,  England, 
shows  how  carefully  we  are  watched  by  our  Allies  in  all  our  activities,  even  in  these 
times  when  ihcy  are  so  busy  with  their  own  active  war  work.  We,  who  started  Uie 
Americans'  Creed  worl^  always  felt  that  the  winning  creed  might  prove  to  be  the 
Creed  of  World-wide  Democracy,  and  its  quotation  m  foreign  journals  is  the  first 
step  in  that  direction. — Ed, 


OVERSEAS 

America  shows  no  f alling-ofF  in  the 
ingenuity  she  has  always  displayed 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
Just  now  the  urgency  of  strengthen- 
ing the  national  feeling  is  prominent, 
so  a  national  creed  has  been  called 
for,  and  in  their  characteristically 
practical  way  the  Americans  set  up  a 
competition.  It  appears  that  Balti- 
more is  the  place  of  origin  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  as  such 
felt  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative 
by  offering  a  prize  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  best  Creed.  A  repre- 
sentative national  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  Mr.  William  Tyler  Page, 


of  Maryland,  pocketed  the  thousand 
dollars  for  the  following: 

The  American's  Creed 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  de- 
mocracy in  a  republic,  a  sovereign 
Nation  of  many  sovereign  States,  a 
perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable; 
established  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots 
sacrified  their  lives  and  fortunes.  I 
therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
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country  to  love  it,  to  support  its  con- 
stitution, to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect 
its  flag,  and  to  defend  its  against  all 
enemies. 

In  keeping  with  this  Creed  is  the 
declaration  of  principles  issued  by  a 
group  of  American  CoUq^e  and  Uni- 
versity teachers,  who  are  of  German 
birth.  They  ''view  with  abhorrence 
and  condemn  without  reservation  the 
part  which  the  German  Imperial 
Government  had  in  provoking  or  per- 
mitting the  present  world  conflict.'' 
.  They  proceed  to  disavow  all  the  Ger- 
man principles  subversive  of  inter- 
national security  and  to  express  their 
'firm  adherence  to  the  political  prin- 
ciples  and  ends  for  which  the  United 
States  has  entered  the  War."  The 
declaration  could  hardly  have  been 
stronger,  and  it  has  been  received 
with  much  satisfaction  across  the 
water.  But  the  citizens  cannot  help 
scrutinizing  the  list  of  signatures, 
and  as  they  find  that  "a  good  many 
college  and  University  teachers  of 
German  birth  are  not  found  on  the 
list,"  they  wonder  why. 

A  less  satisfactory  war  matter  is 
the  marked  falling  off  in  the  interest 
of  school  and  college  boys  in  military 
drill.  In  New  York  last  year  in 
many  of  the  high  schools  from  three 
to  four  hundred  boys  began  military 
drill,  while  today  not  more  than  thir- 
ty or  forty  have  come  forward.  The 
same  is  true  of  Chicago;  and  the 
school  people  are  not  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  in  that  city  the  girls  are 
being  taught  "the  manual  of  the 
rifle."  l*he  officer  in  charge  is  re- 
verted to  have  said  that  he  knew  that 
the  instructors  "will  teach  all  school 
girls  so  thoroughly  that,  if  they  were 
needed,  America  could  have  its  'Bat- 
talion of  Death.'"  The  Chicago 
School  Review  characterizes  all  this 
as  "plain  and  unadultered  foolish- 
ness and  waste."    But  while  it  has 
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no  use  for  girl  cadets  the  Review 
speaks  very  strongly  of  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  boys.  It  writes  con- 
temptuously of  the  boys'  complaint 
that  the  drill  is  monotonous,  and  re- 
fuses to  sympathize  with  proposab  to 
make  it  more  attractive  by  introduc- 
ing extraneous  matters.  It  main- 
tains that  "The  cause  for  failure  and 
lack  of  interest  goes  far  deeper.  Our 
boys  are  not  being  disciplined.  We 
do  not  require  them  to  fulfil  func- 
tions of  useful  citizens  either  for 
peace  or  for  war.  ...  It  may 
be  that  the  nation  needs  to  cajole  her 
adult  citizens,  perhaps  adults  may 
not  care  to  render  service,  or  to  get 
ready  to  render  service,  without  re- 
ceiving a  quid  pro  quo.  AflFairs  have 
indeed  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  we 
are  compelled  to  baby  our  young 
men  into  loyal  service.  .  .  .  Dis- 
cipline! We  may  be  compelled  to 
sugar-coat  their  studies  for  Young 
America — ^but,  alas!  if  we  feel  con- 
strained to  sugar-coat  preparation 
for  war  in  these  days  of  anxiety!" 
No  doubt  the  Review  is  right  in 
speaking  strongly  about  this  apparent 
slackness,  but  we  would  rather  this 
criticism  came  from  the  other  side 
than  from  us.  For  our  part  we  are 
convinced  the  trouble  is  merely  the 
boredom  of  youth.  If  there  were 
any  immediate  prospects  of  these 
young  fellows  having  to  put  into 
practice  the  drill  that  they  find  so 
dull,  they  would  treat  it  in  a  very 
different  way. 

In  connexion  with  the  relation  be- 
tween school  training  and  military,  a 
statement  by  Inspector  Blayney,  of 
Camp  Funston,  giving  reasons  why 
many  candidates  fail  to  secure  com- 
missions, is  of  great  interest.  His 
four  main  complaints  are: — (1) 
"Slouchiness,"  by  which  the  inspec- 
tor means  slovenliness  of  attitude 
and    general    physical    indifference; 
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(2)  "Slouchiness  of  mental  attitude/' 
for  the  same  indifference  marks  the 
mental  side  of  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates' work;  (3)  ''Inability  to  ar- 
ticulate dearly" — this,  surely,  could 
be  attended  to  in  schools  and  col- 
leges; (4)  lack  of  "grit."  The  in- 
spector  is  careful  to  guard  against 
suggesting  that  "they  would  have 
proved  cowardly  in  battle,  necessarily, 
but  some  have  exhibited  a  tendency 
to  throw  up  the  sponge  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  severe  rebuke  or 
criticism.  Their  'feelings  have  been 
hurt,'  and  they  'resign.'  They  have 
never  been  taught  the  true  spirit  of 
subordination.  They  are  not  ready 
for  the  rough  edges  of  life."  The 
inspector  rightly  remarks  that  the 
"idea  of  grit  belongs  in  the  school- 
room as  well  as  upon  the  campus." 
Our  only  caveat  is  that  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  brutalizing  methods  of 
the  illiterate  drill  sergeant  should  not 
be  upheld  as  in  themselves,  and  posi- 
tively, desirable.  The  young  men 
must  submit  cheerfully  to  authority; 
but  the  drill-sergeant  must  not  be 
valued  in  direct  ratio  to  his  brutality. 
We  must  not  forget  the  lessons  of 
Jena  oder  Sedan. 

The  unsettling  influence  of  the  war 
is  apparently  disorganizing  the 
schools  among  the  other  social  in- 
stitutions in  America.  Pupils  seem 
to  be  attracted  to  work  at  too  early 
a  stage.  At  any  rate  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  sending  out  copies  of  a 
statement  of  "Government  Policies 
involving  the  Schools  in  War  Time," 
in  which  we  are  told  among  other 
things  that  "Boys  and  girls  should 
be  urged,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  to  re- 
main at  school  to  the  completion  of 
the  high  school  course,  and  in  in- 
creasing numbers  to  enter  upon  col- 
lie and  University  courses,  espe- 
cially in  technical  and  normal  school 
courses,  to  meet  the  great  need  of 


trained  men  and  women."  The  dearth 
of  teachers  is  making  itself  mark- 
edly felt  in  the  States,  kad  an  appeal 
is  being  made  for  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  and  have  Had  experience 
but  have  since  retired  to  private  life, 
to  come  forward  again  to  meet  the 
national  need.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  probably  a  larger  reserve  of 
such  persons  than  we  have  in  Britain, 
the  professional  life  of  the  teacher 
in  America  is  much  shorter  than 
with  us,  so  there  must  be  scattered 
through  the  States  a  large  body  of 
capable  teachers  who  are  able,  if 
other  circumstances  permit,  to  take 
up  their  work  again  at  any  moment. 
While  all  this  is  true  it  does  not  ap- 
pear as  if  our  American  friends  suffi- 
ciently realized  the  fact  that  with 
them  more  than  with  us  acting  teach- 
ers are  absorbed  in  other  lines  of 
work.  With  us  in  Britain  "once  a 
teacher"  means  practically  "always  a 
teacher,"  tmless  for  the  chances  of 
marriage  in  the  case  of  women.  But 
in  America  our  profession  is  often 
used  as  a  mere  preparation  for  some- 
thing better.  With  men  no  doubt 
this  is  less  the  case  today  than  it  was 
in  former  times.  Among  the  women, 
c  1  the  other  hand,  with  their  greatly 
widened  possibilities,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  make  school- 
marming  a  stepping-stone  to  higher 
things. 

The  question  of  the  German 
language  in  the  schools  of  certain  of 
the  American  States  is  becoming 
acute.  No  objection  is  as  a  rule 
raised  to  the  teaching  of  German  as 
a  foreign  language  on  the  same  lines 
as  French.  What  is  resented  is  the 
use  of  German  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating knowledge.  In  other 
words,  the  Americans  are  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  the  possibility  of  se- 
gregation of  nationalties  in  their 
midst,  each  speaking  its  own  lan- 
guage.    In  all  probability  the  danger 
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is  not  great  in  any  case  except  that 
the  Germans,  and  even  among  them 
it  can  be  easily  removed  at  the  pres- 
ent stage.    The  country  is  ripe  for  a 


law  that  shall  make  it  illegal  to  use 
any  language  but  English  in  the  ac- 
tual work  of  teaching  in  the  Ameri- 
can schools. 
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'TK)  many  who  have  been  long  in- 
•^  terested  in  China  it  has  seemed 
that  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
that  country  to  take  a  really  active 
part  in  the  war.  Prom  many  points 
of  view  no  other  one  of  the  Allies  is 
more  vitally  interested  in  the  out- 
come of  the  war.  If  the  Allies  win, 
doubtless  the  cause  of  democracy 
will  be  greatly  furthered  throughout 
the  world,  and  China's  four  hundred 
millions  who  are  just  taking  the  first 
steps  in  self  government,  surely  have 
a  vital  interest  in  securing  good  gov- 
ernment that  will  keep  the  people's 
interests  in  mind. 

The  control  of  large  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory in  China  is  a  stake  in  the  war. 
Not  only  is  the  status  of  the  great 
province  of  Shantung  in  question, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
entire  attitude  toward  China  of  all 
the  great  powers  of  the  world  will 
be  profoundly  changed  by  the  out- 
come of  the  war.  Germany  and 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan 
on  the  other  will  all  of  them  occupy 
positions  in  China  entirely  different 
from  those  occupied  before.  And  the 
Chinese  government  itself,  its  au- 
tonomy, its  freedom  of  action,  its 
strength  to  act,  and  even  its  will  to 


act  are  all  hanging  m  the  balance. 
All  these  things  and  others  that 
might  be  named  make  the  question 
of  financial  aid  to  China  one  of  vital 
worldwide  import. 

Some  of  our  newspapers  have 
spoken  of  the  present  attitude  of  our 
government  as  a  reversal  of  its  at- 
titude toward  the  Six-Power  loan  at 
the  beginning  of  President  Wilson's 
first  administration.  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  statement  issued  by 
the  State  Department,  however,  will 
show  that  this  is  not  necessarily  so, 
and  probably  not  so  at  all.  President 
Wilson  then  said  that  he  was  with- 
drawing the  support  of  this  govern- 
ment from  the  loan  because  he  did 
not  like  its  monopolistic  character  in 
that  only  a  few  New  York  bankers 
in  New  York  State  participated,  nor 
did  he  like  the  exclusive  feature  of 
the  loan  that  limited  China's  borrow- 
ing in  the  future  to  the  interested 
syndicate,  if  political  reorganization 
was  to  be  undertaken. 

The  present  propositions  seem  to 
obviate  both  of  those  objections  of 
President  Wilson's.  In  the  first 
place,  the  American  group,  instead 
of  consisting  of  four  New  York 
banking  institutions  as  before,  will 
be   composed   of   many, — more   than 
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thirty  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  And  in  the  second 
place  it  is  understood  that  these  bank- 
ers agree  to  submit  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  any  loan  they  may  make  to 
the  Department  of  State  and  that  the 
government  will  not  give  its  assent 
to  any  loan  that  seems  to  infringe 
too  much  upon  China's  freedom  of 
action.  Of  course  this  is  not  stated 
definitely  in  any  matter  yet  published ; 
but  that  point  was  clearly  made  by 
the  President  in  his  objections  to  the 
six-power  loan,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  any  exclusive  monop- 
olistic feature  would  still  be  objec- 
tionable. 

It  seems  to  be  also  understood,  if 
one  may  trust  the  rumors  on  the 
street,  that  the  government  expects 
to  take  a  very  active,  if  not  a  leading 
part  in  this  loan.  Just  how  far  it 
intends  to  go  of  course  the  event  will 
show.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  six- 
power  loan  the  American  group  of 
bankers  did  not  thrust  their  services 
upon  the  government  under  President 
laft,  but  that  they  undertook  the 
loan  and  the  n^otiations  with  the 
European  powers  only  at  the  request 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment at  that  time  was  kept  fully 
informed  of  all  their  acts. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the 
question  of  another  loan  to  China 
came  up,  and  also  at  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  loan  of  five  million  dollars, 
it  was  my  opinion  that  it  was  wisest 
both  for  our  business  interests  and 
for  China  that  the  loans  be  made  by 
Americans  without  direct  co-opera- 
tion with  foreign  lenders,  especially 
with  Japan.  The  reason  was  simple : 
the  Chinese  at  that  time  were  bitterly 
hostile  to  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 
The  very  bitter  criticism  made 
against  an  American  group  that  pro- 
posed  to    admit    the    Japanese    into 


their  enterprise  will  be  well  remem- 
bered, the  Chinese  saying  openly  that 
such  a  proposition  was  not  merely 
unwise  but  was  a  violation  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 

Happily  such  conditions  no  longer 
exist.  China  and  Japan  are  now 
Allies  with  the  United  States  and 
France  and  England  in  a  great  war 
for  the  existence  of  them  all.  Chinese 
and  Japanese  soldiers  are  even  now 
acting  together  in  Siberia ;  and  if  the 
prospect  does  not  deceive,  they,  with 
Americans  and  others,  will  be  fight- 
ing and  dying  side  by  side  in  the  not 
distant  future.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  aid  that 
each  of  these  nations  is  giving  and 
will  continue  to  give  to  the  others 
throughout  the  period  of  the  war. 
In  consequence,  when  the  question 
arises  of  financial  aid  to  enable  China 
to  take  her  fair  part  in  this  great 
war,  it  is  fitting  and  wise  that  the 
great  nations  of  the  Allies  all  join  in 
rendering  this  assistance.  Owing  to 
present  financial  conditions  naturally 
the  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
from  the  standpoint  of  cash,  and  the 
United  States  and  Japan  alone  will 
furnish  all  the  cash  needed  now  even 
though  the  other  countries  take  their 
proper  share,  as  they  should,  of  the 
responsibility. 

How  the  money  is  to  be  expended 
has  not  yet  been  discussed  in  the 
press.  That  should  be  a  matter  of 
joint  consideration  and  joint  settle- 
ment. 

The  United  States  has  already  rec- 
ognized the  constructive  business  abil- 
ity and  resources  of  the  Chinese  in 
awarding  a  great  shipbuilding  con- 
tract to  the  Kiangnan  Shipyards,  un- 
der Chinese  government  control.  Men 
who  are  familiar  with  shipbuilding  and 
who  know  those  yards  say  that  our 
government  will  be  surprised  not  only 
at  the  low  cost  at  which  these  ships 
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will  be  built,  but  at  the  marvelously 
efiicient  workmanship  that  the  Chi- 
nese superintendents  and  artisans  will 
show. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in 
which  China  can  render  assistance. 
There  are  other  raw  materials;  there 
are  food  supplies,  especially  if  a  Si- 
berian campaign  is  to  be  carried  on; 
there  are  workmen  and  more  work- 


men, silled  and  unskilled,  to  be  sup- 
plied on  all  battlefronts  as  soon  as 
shipping  is  ready.  And  if  the  war 
lasts,  as  people  are  now  talking,  for 
even  a  short  series  of  years,  the  un- 
equaled  manpower  of  China  may  well 
prove  the  vital  factor  that  will  bring 
the  war  to  a  prompt,  successful  con- 
clusion. 


Porto  Rico  Educational  Notes 


By  Dr.  Paul  G.  Miller 


The  Department  of  Education  of 
Porto  Rico  has  lost  238  men  by  their 
entering  the  military  service.  Of 
this  number,  10  were  supervisors  of 
schools,  11  instructors  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  College  of  Agriculture, 
5  school  board  members,  2  adminis- 
trative officers  in  the  University,  4 
high  school  principals,  10  teachers 
of  high  school  academic  subjects,  18 
manual  training  teachers,  14  teach- 
ers of  English,  2  special  teachers  of 
agriculture,  48  English  graded  teach- 
ers and  109  rural  teachers. 

During  the  school  year  1917-18  a 
total  of  28,088  school  and  home  gar- 
dens were  cultivated  and  25  agri- 
cultural exhibits  were  held  during 
the  year. 

For  the  promotion  of  community 
and    war    propaganda,    there    were 


organized  1,177  local  committees. 
There  were  also  831  parent  associa- 
tions. Teachers  made  60,038  visits 
to  rural  homes.  There  were  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Food 
Commission  2,157  rural  conferences 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
school  work  and  war  activities. 

Junior  Red  Cross  organizations 
were  effected  in  every  mimidpality, 
with  a  total  membership  of  68,013 
and  total  cash  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $21,511.22. 

Out  of  a  total  of  2,649  teachers 
in  the  service  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  2,587  expressed  their  protest 
and  indignation  at  the  wanton  sink- 
ing of  the  S.  S.  "Carolina"  by  giving 
one  day's  pay  as  a  special  contribu- 
tion to  the  Second  War  Fund. 
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By  Chakus  Hanson  Towns 


They  sat  at  supper  in  a  shadowy  room, 
"But  you,"  she  said,  'Vou  are  an  artist  I    You 
Dqilore  this  tearing  down  of  all  our  dreams  1 
You  know  that  War  is  shattering  the  world. 
And  Beauty  falls  in  ashes  at  our  feet" 

He  looked  at  her,  full-blown  and  glorious 
With  flaming  eyes  and  tossed,  abundant  hair. 

'How  I  abhor  this  hour  I"  he  softly  said. 

"I  never  thought  the  word  would  come  to  this. 

Yet  always  through  the  years,  the  flame  of  War, 

Like  a  long  crimson  serpent,  has  crept  and  crept. 

And  poisoned  all  the  beauty  that  we  built 

The  Parthenon  was  stricken  by  the  blast 

Of  cruel  cannon  in  disastrous  days; 

Yet  in  the  moonlight  it  is  wonderful 

In  a  strange  way  the  mind  can  never  name 

And  strong  barbarian  hordes  tore  down  that  dream, 

The  Colosseum;  and  manly  Romans  wept 

Yet  it  is  lovelier  on  soft  Summer  nights 

Then  ever  it  must  have  been  in  the  young  years. 
And  Rheims— it  shall  be  doubly  beautiful 

With  a  new  meaning  through  the  centuries, 

Hushed  with  its  memories  of  this  dark  hour." 

Her  face  grew  grave.    "You  dare  to  tell  me  this  I — 

You  say  a  ruin  is  more  wonderful 

Than  the  pure  dream  the  architect  once  dreamed?" 

**!  cannot  answer.    But  one  thing  I  know; 
Men  rush  across  the  seas  to  catch  one  glimpse 
Of  fallen  fanes  and  tottering  columns.    Yes, 
They  fare  through  desolate  places  that  their  eyes 
May  rest  at  last  on  crumbling  marble  .    .    .  Seel 
Those,  men  and  women  rise — and  we  must  rise 
To  pay  our  tribute  to  that  noble  man 
Who  has  come  back,  a  ruin  from  the  War." 

She  turned.    There  was  a  soldier  at  the  door; 
And  one  sleeve  of  his  uniform  hung  limp, 
And  there  were  many  scars  upon  his  cheeks. 
"A  ruinl"  the  artist  whispered.    "Yet  he  seems 
The  only  whole  and  perfect  man  I  knowT 

Froni  Th€  OuHook, 
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Extracts  from    National    School  Service, 

Vol.    I,   No.    1 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  COMIIITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


A  CREED  FOR  AMERICANS 

The  American's  Creed  and  its  ex- 
planation, printed  in  this  issue,  offer 
an  opportunity  for  the  teachers  of 
civics  or  history  to  drive  home  strong 
messages  of  patriotism  and  citizen- 
ship. Have  the  students  take  up  the 
explanation  clause  by  clause.  Let 
them  work  over  the  historic  back- 
ground which  was  responsible  for  the 
first  forms  of  the  different  clauses. 
Have  them  point  out  why  these  state- 
ments are  true  today,  as  they  were 
true  when  first  uttered.  Finally, 
bring  out  the  thought  that  part  of 
our  work  in  the  war  is  to  help  make 
these  ideal  realities  in  every  nation 
on  earth. 

[The  Creed  and  its  bibliography 
follows.  This  has  already  appeared 
in  Educational  Foundations.] 

SELLING  THRIFT  STAMPS 

Ons  Way 

"Good  morning,  boys  and  girls! 
Uncle  Sam  needs  some  more  money 
this  morning.  When  the  boys  went 
forward  this  morning  they  had  to  use 
a  lot  of  ammunition.  Besides,  there 
were  a  number  of  uniforms  badly 
torn  when  the  soldiers  went  through 
the  German  barbed  wire,  and  some 
helmets  had  holes  shot  in  them,  the 


Hun  bullets  just  missing  the  soldiers 
underneath. 

"How  many  stamps  are  we  going 
to  buy  to  help  make  everything  all 
right  again?  John  wants  two;  Mary 
one. 

"John,  how  did  you  get  your  fifty 
cents  ?" 

"I  worked  in  the  provision  store 
on  Saturday." 

"That's  fine!  Who  else  wants 
stamps  ?" 

Another  Way 

"Good  morning,  boys  and  girls. 
Does  anyone  want  to  buy  a  thrift 
stamp?  No?  Very  well,  take  out 
your  geographies  and  we  will  con- 
tinue yesterday's  lesson." 

Which  is  your  way? 


PRIZES  FOR  WAR  WORK 

The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  offered  a  number  of  prizes 
for  war  service,  to  be  awarded  in 
each  high  school  in  the  city  to  that 
student  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
principal,  has  rendered  the  most 
efficient  service  during  vacation.  The 
only  condition  is  that  the  work  must 
be  done  under  the  auspices  of  some 
public  organization. 
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Editorial 


^rhe  War  and  Educational 
Foundations 

'T'HE  war  is  still  with  us.  Its 
1>  presence  is  accountable  for  many 
things  that  we  would  gladly  have 
ordered  otherwise.  It  has  made 
the  work  of  editing  and  publishing 
this  magazine  increasingly  interest- 
ing and  important,  at  the  same 
time  increasingly  difficult.  The 
public  is  too  much  preoccupied  to 
be  concerned  about  our  "family 
affairs"  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  particularizing  on  the  various 
details  of  sanctum,  office  and  print- 


shop  management  affected  by  pre- 
vailing conditions.  This  much, 
however,  it  is  but  fair  to  say, 
namely,  that  those  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  editing  and  pub- 
lishing of  Educationai«  Founda- 
tions are  devoting  a  large  share  of 
their  time  to  enterprises  having  a 
direct  relation  to  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

Volume  XXX  begins  with  this 
number.  It  will  be  a  "Win  the 
War"  volume.  In  special  depart- 
ments we  shall  deal  with  important 
academic  and  literary  subjects,  but 
as   general   policy   our  purpose   is 
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to  publish  such  articles  as  may  be 
nost  effective  in  advancing  the 
great  cause  for  which  the  Allies  are 
struggling.  This  material  will  be 
of  utmost  value  to  educators  and  of 
keenest  interest  to  all  lovers  of  lib- 
ertj  and  justice.  Again  we  ask  for 
the  hearty  good  will  and  help- 
ful cooperation  which  has  been 
extended  to  us  in  the  past  and 
which  will  help  us  to  greater  suc- 
cess in  spite  of  the  inevitable  dis- 
advantages we  must  face  in  war 
times.  We  live  and  labor  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  humanity  and  for  all 
forms  of  education  that  bring  more 
glory  to  America  and  new  hope  to 
humanity. 


The   President  of  the 
N.  E.  A. 

WITH  this  number  we  add  to  our 
list  of  Editorial  Counsellors 
and  Contributors  the  name  ot  Dr. 
George  D.  Strayer,  the  recently 
elected  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Dr.  Stray- 
er's  name  and  work  are  too  well 
known  to  the  American  public  to 
require  any  elaboration  at  this 
time.  We  take  the  privilege  of  re- 
cording our  pleasure  in  welcoming 
Dr.  Strayer  to  our  editorial  family. 
His  continued  vigor  and  influence 
in  educational  circles  is  attested  by 
his  great  activity  in  directing  edu- 
cational surveys,  by  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  of  The 
Commission  on  the  Emergency  in 
Education  and  the  Program  for 
Re-adjustment  During  and  After 
the  War,  his  presidency  of  The 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  and  his  presidency  of 
The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  distinguished  honors  that 
have  come  to  Dr.  Strayer,  we  are 
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pleased  to  note,  have  not  in  any 
way  diverted  him  from  the  main 
purpose  of  his  life  as  a  teacher.  He 
states  that  his  greatest  claim  to 
consideration  is  the  success  that  he 
has  had  as  a  teacher  of  educational 
administration  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  Hold- 
ing ever  before  him  the  high  ideal 
of  valiant  service  to  countiy  and  to 
the  cause  of  humanity*  Dr.  Strayer 
has  won  for  himself  this  foremost 
place  among  educators  and  in  thus 
acknowledging  his  consent  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  his  name  in  connec- 
tion with  Educationai,  Founda- 
TioNSt  we  offer  our  tribute  to  the 
man  who  has  proven  himself  so 
highly  qualified  for  educational 
leadership. 


A    Knight-errant    of 
Education 

A  MONG  the  many  pamphlets  to  ar- 

-^^  rive  recently  upon  the  editorial 
desk  one  of  the  most  welcome  is  a 
copy  of  "Journal  De  L'Universitt  Des 
Annates^*  containing  an  address  de- 
livered in  Paris  last  March  by  Mr. 
James  Hazen  Hyde  on  the  subject 
"L'Universiti  Harvard/'  It  is  an  in- 
forming and  thrilling  document.  We 
happen  to  know  that  the  address 
stirred  the  audience  to  frequent 
applause  and  acclaim.  In  printed 
form  it  is  calculated  to  move  the 
souls  of  Americans  who  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage to  read  it.  Harvard  author- 
ities could  hardly  serve  their  cause 
and  that  of  the  Allies  better  than 
to  have  Mr.  Hyde's  paper  trans- 
lated into  English  and  freely 
distributed  thruout  England  and 
America.  The  copious  foot-notes 
constitute  a  thesaurus  of  salient 
facts,   a   veritable   compendium   of 
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war  history  and  literature  as  re* 
lated  to  Harvard's  part  in  the  great 
conflict.  The  gpreat  climax  of  the 
address  is  reached  when  it  is 
declared  that  more  than  6,000  Har- 
vard men  are  now  fighting  for  the 
flag!  Thus  the  soul  of  John  Har- 
vard goes  marching  on. 

The  reading  of  this  pamphlet 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  Amer- 
icans have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  work  Mr.  Hyde  is 
doing  in  Prance.  In  his  personality 
and  in  his  present  occupations  he 
is  himself  a  glorious  specimen  of 
American  manhood.  Tall,  muscu- 
lar, energetic,  public  spirited,  in  the 
full  prime  of  life,  a  natural  leader 
of  men,  a  gifted  conversationalist, 
a  true  cosmopolite,  a  champion  of 
literature,  art  and  education.  He  is 
a  conspicuous  and  gallant  figure  in 
the  life  of  the  French  capital. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  so 
many  college  men  cease  to  be  inti- 
mately concerned  about  education 
after   they  receive   their   diplomas. 
Mr.   Hyde   is   an   example   of  the 
better  way.     He  received   the    de- 
gree of  A.B.  from  Harvard  in  1898 
and    of    A.M.    from    Princeton    in 
1903.     He  has  given  freely  of  his 
time  and  means  to  sweeten  and  in- 
tensify  the    intellectual   bond    be- 
tween France  and  America,  having 
established  lecture  courses  in  both 
countries.    Just  to  hint  at  the  na- 
ture  and   extent   of   his   war-time 
services  we  present  the  following 
as  a  partial  list  of  his  activities : 
Trustee  of  the  "American  Univer- 
sity Union  in  France,"  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Director  of  its  Harvard  Bureau. 
Member  of  the  French  Committee 
of  the  "Harvard   Foundation"  of 
Exchange  Professors.  Represents 


with  Mr.  Bacon  Harvard  Urnkmr- 
sity. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  "Harvard  Club  of 
Paris." 

Director  of  the  "American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Paris.** 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  "L'AlHance  Francaise." 

Member  of  the  Executive  and 
Nominating  Committee  ol  the 
"American  Club  of  Paris." 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Paris  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  League. 

Aid  to  Major  Perkins,  Commis- 
sioner for  Europe  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Distribution  Com- 
mittee of  the  "American  Clearing 
House"  in  Paris,  now  absorbed 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Paris. 

Chairman  of  the  Paris  Museum 
Committee  of  the  "French  Heroes" 
Fund  of  New  York." 

President  of  the  Paris  Section  of 
Professor  Wigmore's  Committee 
on  "American  Fellowships  for 
Graduate  Study  in  French  Uni- 
versity." 

President  of  the  Committee  of  the 
"Maison  des  Etudiants  Ameri- 
cains"  of  Paris,  for  the  founda- 
tion in  Paris  of  a  house  for 
American  students  in  Prance. 

Vice-President  for  America  of  the 
"Union  des  Colonies  Etrangeres 
en  France  en  faveur  d^  victimes 
de  la  guerre."  A  society  of  relief 
for  mutilated  soldiers. 

Collaborator  of  Mr.  Kemey»  Di- 
rector of  the  "American  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  in 
France." 
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MODELSTORE  DEPARTMENT 

By  Hbnry  Steuing  Chapin,  Organizer 


THIS  dq)artment  has  been  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
the  Model-Store  equipment  in  demon- 
strations of  the  various  steps  in 
arithmetic. 

Every  observing  teacher  reports 
to  us  the  "discovery"  that  one  of  its 
strongest  features  of  utility  is  in 
language  work. 

At  this  stage  of  the  school  year 
♦he  writer's  message  to  the  arith- 
metic teachers  is  very  brief;  viz., 
make  sure  you  have  a  Drill  Book, 
take  an  inventory  by  the  class,  send 
the  inventory  to  headquarters  with  a 
request  for  what  you  want  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  inventory  shows  is 
missing.  In  other  words  start  the 
season  off  right  The  drills  for  the 
beginning  of  the  term's  work  are  in 
the  book. 

Then  turn  your  mind  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  store  for  practice  in 
English. 

Ihe  whole  Nation  is  more  or  less 
stirred  over  the  manifest  wisdom  of 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  on  the  part  of  all  school 
children  and  of  citizens,  and  so  far 
as  possible  of  aliens  who  choose  to 
dwell  in  our  land  and  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

The  custom  of  those  who  come  to 
our  shores  from  other  lands,  of  gath- 
ering together  in  certain  districts  of 
our  great  cities,  offers  one  of  the 
very  marked  problems  of  education 
in  America.  In  one  of  the  schools  in 
New  York  a  little  girl  asked  the 
teacher  if  she  was  at  liberty  to  use 
at  home  and  when  shopping  in  the 
stores,  the  English  that  she  was  being 
taught  during  the  Model-Store  period 
along  with  her  arithmetic.    At  home 
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she  never  heard  a  word  of  English. 
There  are  whole  districts  in  every 
city  where  no  English  is  spoken.  Per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  residents  of 
these  districts  do  not  care  to  learn 
English  and  certainly  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  go  to  night  school  or 
to  take  advantage  of  any  other  edu- 
cational opportunity  that  may  be  of- 
fered them,  and  almost  the  only  way 
to  reach  them  is  through  making  the 
children  so  familiar  with  English 
that  a  certain  amount  of  it  will  be 
communicated  to  the  parents  and 
thus  lay  the  fotmdation  for  a  will- 
ingness to  acquire  our  language. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  pupil  seeks 
the  Model-Store  lesson  and  therein 
it  differs  from  the  majority  of  the 
forms  of  prescribed  instruction. 

So  far  as  possible  never  allow  the 
Model-Store  work  to  be  conducted 
in  any  other  language. 

In  a  number  of  such  schools  the 
Model-Store  work  has  been  con- 
ducted in  English,  haltingly  it  is 
true  and  sometimes  first  in  foreign 
language  and  then  the  same  identical 
transaction  repeated  in  English.  Yet 
when  the  bell  rings  for  the  close  of 
school  the  hallways  are  filled  with 
children  chattering  in  foreign  tongues 
and  not  one  word  of  English  can  be 
heard. 

Sometimes  a  school  in  a  great  city 
is  so  located  between  the  districts  in- 
habitated  by,  say,  Italians  on  one 
side  and  Slavic  races  on  the  other, 
that  there  is  a  Babel  of  tongues. 

In  such  cases  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  they  should  all  be  united 
in  a  knowledge  of  English. 

Reports  from  teachers  show  that 
the  English  required  in  the  Model- 
Store  is  exactly  that  which  the  chil- 
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dren  need  first  in  their  daily  lives 
and  also  that  which  their  parents  are 
most  eager  to  have  them  learn  in 
order  that  they  may  be  fitted  for 
earning  money  when  they  leave 
school. 

All  the  language  of  trade  and  com- 
merce comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  store  work. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the 
store  work  in  language  that  applies 
particularly  to  native-bom  pupils  who 
know  no  language  other  than  English 
and  this  comes  from  the  necessity  for 
accuracy  of  statement  in  commercial 
transactions. 

It  is  possible  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  tell  Father  and  Mother  what 
happened  at  school  or  during  their 
games  and  give  a  fairly  correct  im- 
pression of  that  which  interests  them 
in  very  imperfect  English,  but  when 
it  comes  to  stating  the  transactions  of 
business  the  slightest  inaccuracy  leads 
to  a  confusion  that  is  instantly  mani- 
fest and  an  orderly  expression  of 
thought  is  unconsciously  and  auto- 
matically sought  and  attained. 

The  developments  of  this  feature 
depend  on  the  class  of  pupils  in  each 
school  and  if  this  article  directs  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  the  ease  with 
which  many  of  their  problems  are 
solved  by  the  Model-Store  it  will 
fulfill  its  purpose. 

In  these  days  when  the  government 
is  urging  instruction  in  English  and 
when  our  President  gives  voice  to  a 
public  appeal  for  the  utmost  efficiency 
in  education  as  a  war  measure,  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try, cverj'  available  means  for  at- 
taining that  efficiency  must  be  sought. 
Wise  teachers  will  study  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  Model  Store-Keeping 
equipment  because  arithmetic  and 
language  are  only  two  of  the  lead- 
ing uses  and  the  day  has  not  come 
when  its  possibilities  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  any  school. 


One  of  the  aids  to  English  as  well 
as  to  general  information  provided 
by  this  department  has  been  the  issue 
of  "Information  Stories"  which  are 
based  on  data  supplied  to  us  in  each 
case  by  the  leading  manufacturer  of 
various  widely  known  products  which 
are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion and  where  an  understanding  of 
the  product  helps  every  citizen. 

For  those  readers  of  this  depart- 
ment who  have  not  yet  used  the 
Model- Store  we  reprint  one  of  these 
Information  Stories  regarding  the 
products  of  milk,  the  basic  food  of 
nature.  The  reading  of  this  story 
to  the  lower  grade  pupils  or  its  em- 
ployment as  a  reading  lesson  in  the 
upper  grades,  followed  in  both 
cases  by  compositions  from  memory 
upon  the  subject  will  prove  valuable 
to  the  teachers  who  use  this  authori- 
tative matter. 

MODEL-STORE  INFORMATION 
STORY  No.  32 

MII,K   PRODUCTS 

Milk  is  one  of  the  few  perfect 
foods  for  all  animals,  including  man- 
kind. Wheat  is  often  called  "a  per- 
fect food,"  but  you  could  not  live 
on  it  indefinitely,  because  it  is  dry, 
and  water  must  be  added  to  it  be- 
cause about  nine-tenths  of  the  body 
is  water,  while  milk  has  not  only  the 
right  amount  of  water  in  it,  but  also 
all  the  other  good  things  that  a  food 
must  have  to  be  perfect,  and  to  mako 
a  food  that  anyone  could  live  on  ail 
the  time. 

In  different  parts  of  the  world,  the 
milk  of  many  animals  such  as  the 
reindeer,  mares,  camels,  sheep,  buffa- 
loes, goats,  etc.,  is  used  for  food; 
but  in  America  almost  all  the  milk 
that  is  used  comes  from  cows,  al- 
tho  there  are  a  few  places  in  this 
country  where  goat's  milk  is  used, 
mostly  for  sick  babies. 
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Milk  contains  crcrj  food  ckment 
found  in  the  body,  and  is  therefore  a 
mod  necessary  food.  Its  principal 
parts  are  the  batter  fat  globules  or 
cream,  the  casein  or  curd,  a  peculiar 
▼arie^  of  sugar  found  only  in  milk, 
called  lactose,  the  mineral  salts  or 
ash  which  builds  our  bones,  and  the 
water  whidi  is  about  87  per  cent. 

You  are  quite  familiar  with  many 
of  the  things  that  are  made  from 
milk,  for  we  get  our  butter  from  the 
fat  in  milk,  and  our  cheese  from  the 
casein  or  curd. 

What  has  been  said  about  milk  as 
a  food,  is  true  only  when  the  milk 
is  dean  and  wholesome,  where  it  has 
been  freshly  drawn  from  healthy 
cows  that  are  kept  healthy  by  good 
food  and  good  care.  Milk  after  it  is 
drawn  from  die  cow,  and  if  it  has 
not  been  cared  for  properly,  starts  to 
sour  retj  quickly,  and  it  is  the  sour 
taste  which  lets  tis  know  that  good 
miOc  is  no  longer  fit  to  drink  or  to 
give  to  babies  and  sick  folks. 

For  many  years  you  could  not  get 
clean,  safe,  good  milk  at  any  price, 
tttiless  you  kept  your  own  cow,  and 
took  care  of  her,  and  die  milk  that 
she  gave,  and  gave  her  a  fine  pasture, 
and  a  clean  stable.     And  as  our  cities 
grew  larger,  and   the   farms  moved 
farther  and   farther   away  from  the 
limits  of  the  cities  where  the  i)eople 
used  the  milk  to  drink  and  in  almost 
everydiing  that    they   cooked,  it  be- 
came   very    diflfiddt    for    anyone    to 
obtain  real  good  milk  in  these  cities 
where  millions  of  people  have  to  live. 
It  was  even   hard    for  babies  and 
invalids  to  get  milk  that  was  clean 
and   safe   for   them    to   drink.    The 
milk    they    did     succeed    in    getting 
would  keep  only    for   a  very   short 
time.    It  would  begin  to  spoil  while 
on  the  way,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
every  precaution  which  was  possible 
at  that  time  was  taken  to  msure  the 


milk  reaching  consumers  in  good  coo- 


Ihese  unfortunate  oooditioiis  re- 
quired a  remedy  wludi  was  found 
by  Mr.  Gail  Borden,  a  pkioeer  in  die 
milk  business,  and  a  learned  inventor. 
He  had  studied  the  questkn  of  dean, 
safe  milk,  and  die  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing it  to  die  dty.  It  was  Mr. 
Borden's  desire  to  supply  Us  cus- 
tomers with  the  best  milk  that  it  was 
possiUe  to  deliver;  and  after  several 
years  of  experimenting  together 
with  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  he  invented  and  patented  a 
method  of  treating  milk,  so  that  it 
would  keep  for  a  long  time,  and 
could  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  without  the  danger  of  spoiling. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  here 
of  the  many  wonderful  discoveries 
due  to  Mr.  Borden,  and  the  benefits 
his  experiments  and  inventions 
brought  to  people  all  over  the  entire 
world. 

His  most  important  invention,  and 
one  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
people  throughout  die  civilized  world 
at  any  time  and  any  place  to  buy 
clean,  safe,  good  milk,  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  process  of  condensing 
milk  in  vaccuo. 

In  Mr.  Borden's  experiments  he 
found  that  he  could  take  dean,  full- 
cream  milk,  that  had  been  drawn 
from  healthy  cows,  mix  with  the 
milk  enough  sugar  to  keep  it,  and 
then  by  putting  diis  mixture  in  a 
vacuum  pan,  and  heating  it  while  in 
the  pan,  a  certain  amount  of  water 
would  be  driven  away,  and  the  partly 
condensed  milk,  if  cooled  and  placed 
in  air-tight  tins,  would  keep  for  many 
months  and  could  be  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  used  for  all  pur- 
poses for  which  ordinary  cow's  milk 
could  be  used. 

This  discovery  was  made  in   1853 
and  the  United   States   Government 
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issued  a  patent  to  Mr.  Borden  in 
1856  covering  this  process.  Since 
that  time  condensed  milk  and  its 
use  has  followed  civilization  wher- 
ever it  has  gone,  even  to  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions.  It  has  always 
formed  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
food.  Our  early  settlers  in  the  West, 
in  the  gold  fields  of  California  and 
Alaska,  the  army  and  navy,  the  com- 
missary departments  of  great  armies, 
as  well  as  explorers  of  unknown 
lands  and  tropical  jungles,  have  all 
used  Gail  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk.  They  have  found  it 
not  only  an  indispensable  food  prod- 
uct, but  their  mainstay  and  most  de- 
pendable food,  without  which  they 
could  not  have  planned  their  trips 
that  have  broadened  our  knowledge 
of  the  whole  world,  and  added  so 
many  things  to  our  geographies  and 
histories. 

Mr.  Borden,  by  discovering  the 
process  of  condensing  milk  in  vaccuo, 
invented  the  only  process  that  will 
keep  milk  always  ready,  safe  and  de- 
pendable. It  is  possible  now  to  buy 
good  milk  everywhere,  for  every 
form  of  cooking  and  baking,  for  use 
in  all  sorts  of  sauces  and  cream  des- 
serts; in  fact  for  every  purpose  that 
you  would  use  ordinary  cow's  milk. 

Later  discoveries  by  the  company 
that  Mr.  Borden  left  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  his  many  milk  prod- 
ucts, has  made  it  possible  to  buy  rich, 
full-cream,  safe  milk  in  still  another 
form — ^that  is,  unsweetened.  After  the 
can  is  opened,  this  milk  must  be 
treated  the  same  as  fresh  cow's  milk. 
It  is  used  a  great  deal  in  pantry  and 
kitchen.  This  product  is  found  in 
nearly  every  store  today,  and  is 
called   Borden's  Evaporated  Milk. 

The  lives  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  babies  have  been  saved  by 
using  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed   Milk   as   their    food    supply 


when  their  mothers  did  not  have 
enough  milk  to  give  them. 

Borden's  requirements  are  that 
milk  must  start  from  the  farm  clean 
and  good;  that  the  health  of  the 
cows  shall  be  looked  after  very  care- 
fully; that  the  stables  and  cows  be 
kept  clean,  and  the  cows  be  given 
sufficient  good  and  clean  food.  All 
of  these  rules  have  helped  other  peo- 
ple to  produce  better  milk  and  have 
influenced  cities  and  towns  to  issue 
rules  telling  just  how  the  milk  must 
be  handled  that  is  sold  in  cities  and 
towns.  In  all  this  great  improve- 
ment throughout  the  country,  much 
of  the  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Borden. 

The  company  that  now  conducts 
the  great  business  which  he  founded 
has  laid  down  very  rigid  rules  for  the 
gathering,  handling  and  delivery  of 
the  milk  which  they  sell.  Every  per- 
son at  the  dairies  must  be  healthy, 
must  have  clean  hands  and  must 
wear  clean  clothes  and  observe  many 
other  rules  when  milking  the  cows 
and  taking  care  of  the  milk  after  it 
has  been  drawn. 

All  this  care  and  cleanliness  at  the 
dairies  make  it  possible  for  Borden's 
to  deliver  in  many  large  cities  a  safe, 
clean  milk,  suitable  for  babies  and 
invalids.  They  also  deliver  cream 
and  unsweetened  condensed  milk  of 
the  best  quality,  sparing  no  time  or 
expense  to  secure  the  cleanest  and 
purest  milk  from  which  these  are 
obtained.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
care  for  the  milk  from  the  dairy  to 
the  consumer's  door,  in  such  a  care- 
ful and  sanitary  way  as  to  deliver 
all  their  milk  products  in  the  finest 
condition. 

It  was  the  determined  will  and 
never-give-up  spirit  of  Mr.  Gail 
Borden  his  enthusiasm,  and  desire  to 
do  the  best  he  could,  and  his  faithful- 
ness to  his  high  ideals  that  founded 
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the  great  business  which  today  bears 
his  name — a  business  that  has  ac- 
complished wonders  in  the  service 
of  the  public,  making  the  name 
''Borden"  on  milk  products  a  safe- 
canard  not  alone  at  the  present  time, 
but   for  generations  to  come. 

QUESTIONS 

Q.  What  is  the  one  perfect  food? 

A.  Fresh,  clean  cow's  milk. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  elements  of 
milk? 

A.  Fats,  casein,  lactose,  ash  and 
water. 

Q.  What  must  be  done  to  obtain 
milk  when  there  are  no  cows  or 
pastures  for  miles  around? 

A.  Milk  must  be  partially  con- 
densed by  removing  the  water,  and 
after  sugar  is  added  to  keep  it,  it 
must  be  packed  in  airtight  tins. 

Q.  What  is  this  milk  called? 

A.  Condensed  Milk. 

Q.  When  was  it  invented  and  by 
whom? 

A.  In  1853  by  Mr.  Gail  Borden,  of 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  is  the  great  problem  in 
selling  milk? 

A.  How  to  gather,  handle  and  de- 
liver the  milk  without  it  spoiling. 

Write  a  composition  about  milk. 

Write  a  composition  about  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  secure  clean, 
safe  milk.     (Home  Work). 

A  reader  of  this  magazine  who 
is  the  principal  of  a  large  school 
expressed  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion of  our  Model-Store  work.  It 
seems  that  he  had  read  this  depart- 
ment in  the  past  issues,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  have  the  children  gather 


a  store  and  within  a  limited  scope 
it  had  given  favorable  results. 

He  did  not  know  that  he  could 
obtain  a  practical  woiicing  equip- 
ment carefully  planned  by  apply- 
ing to  the  department.  He  never 
gained  the  impression  from  what 
has  been  printed  in  these  pages 
that  a  text  book  or  Drill  Book 
could  be  obtained  which  would 
save  the  teacher  the  necessity  of 
working  out  her  own  lessons  and 
which  would  also  provide  her  with 
many  lessons  that  she  would  not 
think  of,  and  cover  subjects  to 
which  the  Model-Store  would  not 
naturally  be   applied. 

If  it  has  not  been  made  plain  to 
the  readers  of  these  pages  that 
the  Model-Store  work  includes  all 
this  and  many  other  forms  of  serv- 
ice, it  now  goes  on  record.  Any 
superintendent,  principal  or  teacher 
who  feels  a  desire  to  utilize  the 
Model-Store  need  only  write  and 
ask  for  it.  All  necessary  materials, 
the  Drill  Book  and  the  service 
complete  will  be  delivered  at  your 
door  free  of  charge,  unless  you 
choose  to  co-operate  in  the  work. 
The  blank  which  is  forwarded  to 
applicants  explains  it  all  in  detail. 
Experience  shows  that  a  competent 
store  for  teachers  can  not  be  made 
from  what  the  children  bring  in  in 
the  way  of  packages  as  there  is 
rarely  enough  of  one  thing  to  dem- 
onstrate the  most  valuable  sub- 
jects; and  few,  if  any,  of  the  pack- 
ages from  the  home  kitchen  are 
undamaged.  Many  boxes  and  the 
right  number  of  each  kind  are  es- 
sential to  a  neat  and  practical 
Model-Store. 
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Europe's   Educational 
Message  to  America 

EVERY  public  officer  intrusted 
with  the  support  of  public  schools 
should  know  that  Europe's  lesson  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
war  is  to  keep  the  schools  going,  and 
to  make  education  during  and  after 
the  war  better  and  more  effective 
than  it  has  ever  been,  according  to  a 
broadside  announcement  entitled  "Eu- 
rope's Educational  Message  to 
America,"  just  issued  by.  the  Inter- 
ior Department  thru  its  Bureau 
of  Education,  for  circulation  among 
mayors,  school  board  members,  and 
other  public  officials. 

France  Speaks 

"Do  not  let  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
however  demanding,  or  its  burdens, 
however  heavy,  or  its  perils,  how- 
ever threatening,  or  its  sorrows,  how- 
ever heartbreaking,  make  you  un- 
mindful of  the  defense  of  to-morrow, 
of  those  disciplines  thru  which  the  in- 
dividual may  have  freedom,  thru 
which  an  efficient  democracy  is  pos- 
sible, thru  which  the  institutions 
of  civilization  can  be  perpetuated  and 
strengthened.  Conserve,  endure  tax- 
ation and  privation,  suffer  and  sacri- 
fice, to  assure  to  those  whom  you 
have  brought  into  the  world  that  it 
shall  be  not  only  a  safe  but  a  happy 
place  for  them." 


This  is  France's  message,  as  re- 
ported by  John  H.  Finley,  Q)mmis- 
sioner  of  Education  of  New  York 
State,  in  his  report  on  French  schools 
in  war  time. 

Ai^so  Engi«and 

For  England,  the  Honorable  H.  A. 
L.  Fisher,  President  of  the  English 
Board  of  Education,  who  is  in  charge 
of  pending  educational  legislation  of 
fundamental  significance,   is  quoted: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  first  the  shortage  of  labor  be- 
came apparent,  a  raid  was  made  upon 
the  schools,  a  great  raid,  a  successful 
raid,  a  raid  started  by  a  large  body 
of  tmreflecting  opinion.  The  result 
of  that  raid  upon  the  schools  has 
been  that  htmdreds  of  thousands  of 
children  in  this  country  have  been 
prematurely  withdrawn  from  school, 
and  have  suffered  an  irreparable 
damage,  a  damage  which  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  for  us  hereafter  ade- 
quately to  repair.  That  is  a  very 
grave  and  distressing  symptom." 

Reconstructing  British  Education 

Final  place  on  the  broadside  is 
given  to  a  report  of  the  English  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Education  in  Re- 
lation to  Employment  After  the  War, 
which  says: 

"Any  inquiry  into  education  at  the 
present  juncture  is  big  with  issues 
of  National  fate.  In  the  great  work 
of  reconstruction  which  lies  ahead 
there  are  aims  to  be  set  before  us 
which  will  try,  no  less  searchingly 
than  war  itself,  the  temper  and  en- 
during qualities  of  our  race;  and  in 
the  realization  of  each  and  all  of 
these,  education,  with  stimulus  and 
discipline,  must  be  our  stand-by.   We 
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have  to  perfect  the  civilization  for 
which  our  men  have  shed  their  blood 
and  our  women  their  tears;  to 
establish  new  standards  of  value  in 
our  judgment  of  what  makes  life 
worth  living,  more  wholesome  and 
more  restrained  ideals  of  behavior  and 
recreation,  finer  traditions  of  cooper- 
ation and  kindly  fellowship  between 
class  and  class  and  between  man  and 
man. 

''These  are  tasks  for  a  nation  of 
trained  character  and  robust  phy- 
sique, a  nation  alert  to  the  things  of 
the  spirit,  reverential  of  knowledge, 
reverential  of  its  teachers,  and  gen- 
erous in  its  estimate  of  what  the  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  good 
teachers  inevitably  cost" 


Thru  the  Schools  in  War 

Time 

(N.   E.  A.   Press   Service) 

WHAT   AMERICAN    SCHOOLS   ARE 
DOING  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

THE  agencies  here  listed  are  but  a 
few  of  the  more  important  ones 
whose  activities  touch  the  schools, 
colleges,  and  tmiversities  and  affect 
vitally  student  life  in  war  time.  None 
of  the  sectional  or  purely  local  or- 
ganizations are  given.  To  coordi- 
nate all  these  agencies,  the  National 
Education  Association  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  National  Emergency  in 
Education  and  the  Program  for  Re- 
adjustment During  and  After  the 
War,  and  the  Emergency  Council  on 
Education  have  opened  cooperating 
offices  in  Washington.  The  Joint 
Commission  and  the  Emergency 
Council  represent  every  phase  of 
American  education,  and  they  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  secure 
greater  unity  in  placing  the  resources 
of  all  educational  agencies  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  the  government  in  war  time. 
Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  Columbia 
University,  is  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Commission,  and  Dean  Lotus  D. 
Coffman,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, is  secretary.  President  Donald 
J.  Cowling,  of  Carleton  College, 
Minnesota,  is  chairman  of  the  Emer- 
gency Council  and  President  P.  L. 
Campbell,  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, is  secretary.  These  central 
bodies  are  being  consulted  daily  by 
the  governmental  and  other  agencies 
desiring  to  work  thru  the  schools  to 
help  the  Government  win  the  war. 

Some  Agencies  Working  Thru  the 
Schools,  Colleges,  and  Uni- 
versities   OF    America 

1.  Departments   oif   the    Govern- 
ment 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Education 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs  (Indian 
Schools) 

The  Geological  Survey 
War  Department 

Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs — ^Educa- 
tion in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Porto  Rico 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
(Rehabilitation     and     Reeduca- 
tion) 

Vocational  Education 

The  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy 

Officers'  Training  School 

Army  Post  Schools 

Army  Service  Schools 

Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training 

Federal  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities 

The  War  Board 
The  Navy  Department 

Education  in  Guan)»  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Samoa 

The  Naval  Academy 


Department  of  School  Board  Members  Association,  Inc. 


Naval    Consulting    Board,    Wocsl* 
tional  Education 
The  Department  of  Justice 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 
The  Treasury  Department 

The     Superintendent     of     Docu- 
ments 

Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
(Rehabilitation  and  Reeducation) 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
(Information  Thru  Schools  and 
libraries) 

Bureau  of  Publicity,  Liberty  Loan 
Division 

War  Savings  Committee 

Office  of  Surgeon  General,  Public 
Health  Service 

Prevention,    quarantine,    control 
of  serums,  etc.,  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  reeducation 
The  Department  of  Agriculture 

Division  of  Publications 

States  Relations  Service 

Printing  Farmers'  Bulletins 

Food  Production  and  Conservation 

Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Forest  Service 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Soils 

Bureau  of  Entomology 

Bureau  of  Biological  Surevy 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Bureau  of  Markets 
The  Department  of  Labor 

Bureau    of     Labor  Statistics — In- 
dustrial Education 

Bureau  of  Naturalization — ^Educa- 
tion for  Citizenship 
Children's  Bureau 

Investigation  of  Child  Welfare 
Child  Welfare  Publications 

Enforcement  of  Child  Labor  Laws 

United  States  Employment  Service 
The  Boys'  Working  Reserve 
Teachers'  Employment  Agency 

War  Labor  Administration 
Information       for       Secondary 


Schools,    Colleges,    and    Uni- 
versities 
The  Department  of  State 
Selection  and  Training  of  Student 

Interpreters 
Publishing    Bulletin    of    the    Pan 

American  Union 
The  International  Institute  of  Ag- 
riculture 
The  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  Census 

(Educational  statistics) 
Bureau  of  Standards 

(Testing  and  jexperimentlil  work) 

n.  Councils,  Boards,  Administra- 
tions, Commissions,  Committees, 
AND  Other  Agencies 

The  Civil  Service  Commission 

Information    concerning    vacancies 
and  examinations 
The  Library  of  Congress 

Schools  and  CoU^e  Libraries 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
The  Smithsonian  Institution 
National    Advisory    Committee    for 

Aeronautics 
National  Research   Council 
War   Trade  Board 

Division  of   Information 

Bureau  of  Research 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion 
Coimcil  of  National  Defense 

Committee  on  Engineering  and 
Education  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission 

Subcommittee  on  Universities  and 
Colleges 

Subcommittee  on  Secondary  and 
Normal  Schools 

Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Re- 
search 

Woman's  Committee 

Medical  Division 

Speakers'  Bureau 

State  Councils 
United  States  Food  Administration 

Food  Research 
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Collegiate      Section  —  G>urses    of 
Study 

Community     and     National     Life 
Leaflets 

Special  Food  Production  and  Con- 
servation Propaganda 
United  States  Fuel  Administration 

Shovel  and  Tag  Propaganda 

Publications  in  College  Papers 
Committee  on  Public  Information 

Civic  and  Educational  Cooperation 

The  Official  Bulletin 

Division  of  Women's  War  Work 

Division  of  Four  Minute  Men 

Junior  Four  Minute  Men 

Division  of  Public  Speaking 

Division  of  Pictures 

Division  of  Films 

Division  of  Pictorial  Publicity 

Division  of  Reference 
The  American  National  Red  Cross 

Junior  Red  Cross 

Speakers'  Bureau 
The  Pan  American  Union 

Division  of  Education 
The  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Enlistment  of  Labor 

Training  of  Labor 

III.   Nation Ai«  Organizations  Co- 
operating   With    the    Govern- 
ment  AND    Extending    Their 
Activities    to    the    School 

N.  E.  A.  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Emergency  in  Education 

(Representing  all  forms  of  pub- 
lic   education    in    the    United 
States) 
Emergency  Council  on  Education 
(Representing  16  national  asso- 
ciations of  public  schools,  pro- 
fessional schools,  collies,  and 
universities) 
American  National  Red  Cross 
National  Security  League 
National  Board  for  Historical  Serv- 
ice 
National  Education  Association 


National    Department    of     Superin- 
tendence 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion 
Young  Women's   Christian  Associa- 
tion 
American  Library  Association 
National    Conference    of    American 

Lecturers 
League  for  National  Unity 
League  to  Enforce  Peace 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
The  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
The  Campfire  Girls  of  America 
National  Community  Center  Associa- 
tion 
Association  of  CoU^ate  Alumnae 
Church  Peace  Union 

National      Woman's      Trade-Union 

League 
National  Child  Labor  Committee 
Publishers'  Advisory  Board 

(Comprising  seven  national  au- 
thors' and  publishers'  associa- 
tions) 

National  Committee  of  Patriotic  So- 
cieties 

(This  Committee  represents  41 
societies  among  which  are  such 
as  the  American  Defense  So- 

.  ciety,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  High  School 
Volunteers  of  the  United 
States,  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Sons  of  Veterans,  Order 
of  Pounders  and  Patriots  of 
America) 

American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science 

American  Bar  Association,  Council 
on  Legal  Education 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 

American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion 

American  Institute  of  Dental  Teach- 
ers 

American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation 
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Department  of  School  Board  Members  Association.  Inc. 


American    School   Hygiene   Associa- 
tion 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
Association  of  Urban  Universities 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 

Preparation  for  Foreign  Service 
Conference  on  Universities  and  Pub- 
lic Service 
Educational  Aid  Society 
Educational    Press    Association     of 

America 
League  of  Teachers'  Associations 
National  Association  of  Directors  of 

Educational  Research 
National    Association    of    Secondary 

School  Principals 
National  Association  of  State  Super- 
visors   and    Inspectors    of    Rural 
Schools 
National  Child  Welfare  Association 
National    Conference    of    Deans    of 

Women 
National  Educators'  Conservation  So- 
ciety 
National  Federation  of  College  Wo- 
men 
National  Federation  of  State  Educa- 
tional Associations 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion 

of  Industrial  Education 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation 
Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America 
Religious  Education  Association 
School  Garden  Association  of  Amer- 
ica 
School  Board  Members'  Association 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 

Union 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social  Science 
American  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality 
American  Civic  Association 
American  Economic  Association 
American  Geographical  Society 
American  Public  Health  Association 
American  Society  for  Thrift 


American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
Child  Conservation  League  of  Amer- 
ica 
General     Federation     of     Women's 

Clubs 
National   Congress  of   Mothers  and 

Parent-Teacher   Associations 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion 
American  Food  Conservation  League 
National  Consumers'  League 
National  Housewives'  League 
National  Institute  of  Efficiency 
Woodcraft  League 
Children  of  America's  Army  of  Re- 
lief 

IV.  Internationai.    Associations 
Extending  Their  Activities  to 

Schools,   Coli^eges,   and   Uni- 
versities 

American  University  Union  in  Eu- 
rope 

Association  for  the  International  Ex- 
change of  Students 

International  Association  of  Acade- 
mies 

International  Child  Welfare  League 

International  Congress  on  School  Hy- 
giene 

International  Kindergarten  Union 

International  Moral  Education  Con- 
gress 

International  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion 

International  University  Union 

World's  Student  Christian  Federation 

V.  War  Relief  Funds  SouaTED  in 
Part  Thru  Schools.  Colleges 

AND  Universities 

For  Soldiers  at  the  Front 

Outfits  for  College  and  High  School 

Men  at  the  Front 
Delicacies  and  Seasonal  Gifts 
Allies*  Tobacco  Fund  and  Related 

Funds 
Army  Hut  Fund 
Comforts,   Clothing,   and   Reading 

Funds 

$7 
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Sailors'  and  Marines'  Relief 
For  the  Wounded  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

Ambulance  Service  for  Soldiers  of 
Allied  Nations 

Ambulance  Service  for  Soldiers  of 
Special  Orders 

Hospital  Service  for  Special  Class- 
es, as  authors,  educators,  etc 

Hospital  Service  for  Soldiers  of 
Allied  Nations 

Field  Hospital  service  for  soldiers 
of  Allied  Nations. 

Special  Hospital  Supplies,  as  bags, 
surgical  dressings,  safety-pins, 
etc. 

Special  funds  for  caring  for  the 
slightly  wounded 

Hospitals  for  Special  Wotmds  of 
Face  and  Jaw 

Special  Treatment  for  Gassed  Sol- 
diers 

Artificial  Limb  Fund 

Recreation  and  Amusement  Funds 
for  Soldiers  of  Allied  Nations 

Surgical  Requisites  Fund 

Rehabilitation  and  Reeducation  of 
Soldiers  of  Allied  Nations 

Poor  Relief  for  Discharged  Dis- 
abled Soldiers  and  their  families 

Special   Relief   Fimds   for   Sailors 
and  Marines 
For  Wounded  Animals 
The  Blue  Cross  Fund  for  Horses 

and  Dogs 
Fund  for  Relief  of  Animal  Suffer- 
ing 

American  Red  Star  Animal  Relief 
For  Prisoners  in  Camps 

Food  and  Clothing  Funds 
For  Civilian  War  Sufferers 

Hotels  and  Camps  for  Refugees 

Belgian  Relief 

Belgian  Babies'  Relief 

Nurses'  Comforts  and  Relief 

Funds  for  Destitute  Noncombat- 
ants 

Orphans'  Relief 
Widows'  Relief 
War  Babies'  Fund 
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War    Victims    Relief    to  Restore 
Devastated  Towns  and  Villifes 

Wounded  Women  and  Children's 
Relief 

Housing-the-Homeless  Fund 

Workingmen's  Relief 

School  and  CoUegt  Relief  Funds 

Blind  Relief 

Old  Clothes  War  Relief 

Soldier-Artists'  Relief 

Tubercular  War  Victims'  Funds 
National  Relief  Funds 

Special  Aid  for  American  PrtptLt- 
edness 

Armenian  Fund 

Assyrian  Relief 

Syrian  Relief 

British  Imperial  Relief 

British  War  Relief 

Brittany  Fund 

Polish  Relief 

Italian  Relief 

Jewish  Relief 

National  Allied  Relief 

Prince  of  Wales'  Relief  Fund 

Russian  War  Relief 

French  National  Relief 

Servian  Distress  Fund 

Bulgarian  Relief 

Belgian  Relief 

Dardanelles'  Relief 

Huguenot  Relief 

Irish  Relief 

Irish  Relief 

Lithuanian  Relief 

Montenegrin  Relief 


"KINDERGARTEN"   ATTACKED. 

Want  Less  Germanic  Term  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Philadblphia,  Sept  6.— •TCindergartcn," 
a  word  of  pure  German  origin,  is  mider 
fire  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  from 
Edwin  Wolf,  president  of  tte  Board  of 
Education,  at  a  meeting  of  the  elementary 
school  committee. 

He  urged  that  'TBeginners"  or  "Pri- 
mary" be  substituted  for  the  offending 
word.  Simon  Gratz  said  he  beliered 
"Kindergarten"  was  Swiss  in  origin,  and 
Mr.  Wolf  then  suggested  the  board  adopt 
the  real  Swiss  word.  The  superintendent's 
department  was  asked  to  provide  a  8«b- 
stitute  for  "Kindergarten." 


My-M 


FUTon  ~'  •'*'•'  v.—  Vtah 

The  Supreme  DeMett 


Test  Lots  Free 

To  Domestic  Science  Glasses 


Mr.  Otis  E. 

Glidden,  the 

femous  gjehr 

tine  expert 

hascres^a 

vMiMMRMw       new  dessert 

He  has  worked  17  years  to 

attain  this  perfection,  and  the 

result  will  surprise  and  delight 

you.   The  name  is  Jiffy-JelL 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gela- 
tin^ costing  twice  as  much  as 
the  common.  To  obtain  enou^ 
^  he  has  form* 
,  edapartner* 
ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
it  It  is  so 
neutral  that 
it  never  modifies  the  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  juices.  Not 
<Hie  Is  artificial. 
Each    flavor 


comes  sealed  In  a  vial,  so  It 
keeps  its  freshness  until  used. 
The  flavor  is  added  from  the 
vial  when  dessert  has  partly 
cooled.  So  the  boiling  water 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  is  natural, 
zestful  flavor.  Jiffy-Jell 
desserts  taste  like  fresh 
fruit  products. 

Ji^-Jell  has  already 
won  millions  from 
old-style  gelathie  desserts, 
will  win  anyone  who  tries  It 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Prof.  Allyn  under  Westfield 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  Vliky 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

We  shall  gladly  send  enou^ 
to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Domes- 
ticSd^ice.  Alsobook  of  recipes. 
For  your,  own 
sake,  find  it  out 
It  will  change 
your  whole  con- 
ception of  gela- 
tine desserts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


Book  Mention 


Thk   Worui    Book    CompanYp    YoNnois, 

New  Yobk 


"A  Child's  Book  of  the  Teeth/'  by 
Harrison  Wader  Ferguson,  D.D.S. 
Price,  44c  postpaid. 

"Insect  Adventures/'  by  J.  Henri 
Pabre,  retold  for  young  people  by  Lou- 
ise Seymour  Hasbrouck.  rrice,  $1.00 
postpaid. 

"Word-Study  and  100%  Business 
Speller,"  for  Junior  High  School  and 
Commercial  Classes,  by  Sherwin  Cody, 
Director  of  the  School  of  English,  Chi- 
cago.    Price — 

"100%  Speller/'  bv  Sherwin  Cody. 

"How  to  Do  Busmess  by  Letter."  by 
Sherwin  Cody,  Director,  School  of 
English,   Chicago. 

"Exercises  in  Business  Letter  Writ- 
ing," to  accompany  Sherwin  Cody's 
"How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter/' 

>  A.   Flanagan   Company,   Chicago 

"What  to  Do  for  Uncle  Sam."  A 
first  book  of  citizenship,  by  Carolyn 
Sherwin   Bailey. 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes."  A  Flag 
Drill,  by  Fern  E.  Wise. 

"Military  Drills  for  Schools,"  by 
Colonel  Joseph  H.  Bamett 

"A  MiliUry  Flag  Drill,"  by  Colonel 
Joseph  H.  Barnett. 

Ths  Macmillan  Company,  Nkw  York 

"The  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple," for  grammar  grade  and  Junior 
High  Schools,  by  Charles  A.  Beard  and 
William  C.  Bagley.    Price,  $1.20. 

Gink  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study 
of  Education/'  by  Charles  Hubbard 
Judd,  Profesor  of  Education  and  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.    Price,  $1.80. 

Yau    University    Press,    New    Haven, 

Conn. 

"In  a  Day  of  Social  Rebuilding,"  by 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin.  Lectures  on  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church.  Minister  in 
the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Associate  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

"Rural  Education  and  the  Consolidated 
School,"  by  Julius  Bernhard  Arp,  Super- 
intendent  of  Schools,  Jackson  Coun^, 
Minnesota.  World  Book  Co.  Price  9$c 
postpaid. 
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"Problems  in  Sute  Hifh  School  Fi- 
nance," by  Julian  Edward  Butterworth, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  secondare  education 
University  of  V/yoming.  World  Book 
Co.    Price  99c  postpaid. 

"Home  and  Community  Hygiene,"  by 
Jean  Broadhurst,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biolo^,  Teachers'  CoU^e,  Col- 
umbia University.  J.  B.  Ltppincott  Co. 
Price  $2.00  net 

"Scouting  with  General  Pershing,"  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Doubleday.  Page 
&  Co.    Net  $1J5. 

"Gentlemen  at  Arms."  by  Centurion,  A 
Captain  in  the  British  Army  who  has 
served  in  France.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     Net  $1.40. 

O.  HcNRY  Dons  His  Bit 

The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  bif  drive  for  the  fourth 
Liberty  Loan  it  is  understood  is  going 
to  use  in  a  great  deal  of  its  advertising 
matter  the  story  of  how  O.  Henry  did 
his  bit  in  the  great  war.  This  came 
about  thru  the  sale  by  William  Griffith, 
the  poet,  editor  and  one-time  friend  of 
O.  Henry  of  the  letters  which  the  for- 
mer had  received  from  O.  Henry. 
Griffith  sold  the  dozen  or  more  letters 
for  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  and 
with  the  proceeds  bought  Uberty 
Bonds,  which  he  in  turn  donated  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

"It  is  old  Will  Porter's  contribution." 
said  Griffith. 

O.  Henry's  Anniversa«y 

The  55th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
O.  Henry  will  be  celebrated  on  Sep- 
tember 2nd  by  the  issuance  of  a  new 
motion  picture  play  made  from  one  of 
the  O.  Henry  stories,  according  to  the 
announcement  of  the  motion  picture 
company  which  contracted  with  Doub- 
leday, Page  &  Company  for  the  picture 
rights  to  the  O.  Henry  property. 

A  Teachek  of   Natuus   Lous 

Enos  A.  Mills,  the  naturalist  and 
nature-writer,  declared  recently  that  he 
has  learned  from  his  large  audiences, 
while  traveling  from  one  great  city 
to  another  lecturing  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  that  Gene  Stratton-Por- 
ter's  books  have  taken  more  people 
afield  and  made  eager  and  lasting 
students  of  nature  of  them,  than  the 
writing  of  all  the  other  Scientists  and 
Naturalists.  Her  latest  novel,  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Land"  is  just  out. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
school  and  college  authoricies  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


25  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


N«w  York, 
Dm¥er« 


437  5th  Awe. 

Symes  Bldg. 

Peyton  Bld^. 


^Teaching  as  a  Business** 

with  chapters  on  War,  Salariea,  etc.,  tent  &••. 
Thirty-tmrd  year.    On*  fea  ragUtars  in  aU. 


Kello^'s  Agency  1 

whara  a  laaelier  mar  ba  waatad.  addraaa  H.  B.  Kalloca.  81 


vaoommenda  taachari  and  haa  flUad  hundreda 
of  hlch  grade  poalttona  (up  to  $6,000)  with 
OKoaueat  teachen.  Eat.  1880.  No  cbarga  to 
amployera.  none  for  raglatration.  If  you  need 
a  teacher  for  any  daairable  place  or  know 
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Last-minute  Announcement: 

As  this  goes  to  press  the  war  seems  over.  No 
one  can  see  far  ahead,  but  plans  referred  to  in 
the  Educational  section  of  this  issue  are  solidi- 
fied in  the  following  intentions  as  to  future 
issues : 

This  number,  October- November,  combined  for 
conservation,  delayed  by  the  epidemic,  will  be 
followed  very  shortly  by  the  December-January 
issue,  also  combined,  and  the  February  number 
is  scheduled  for  issue  about  January  20  (instead 
of  February  10  as  heretofore),  and  subsequent 
issues  at  similar  dates. 

It  is  the  intention  to  issue  in  July  and  August 
in  order  to  give  the  full  ten  issues  per  annum 
and  to  start  the  next  volume  in  September  as 
always. 

We  believe  that  Educational  Foundations 
should  be  published  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  that  the  summer  issues  will  be  more  widely 
read  than  those  published  when  all  educators  are 
busy  with  their  work.  It  is  our  present  inten- 
tion to  carry  out  this  plan  in  future  years,  to 
increase  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  Nation  in 
the  work  of  education  that  now  rises  as  the  most 
important  consideration  of  the  new  era  that  is 
dawning  upon  earth. 
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Americanism  and  the  Public  Schools 

By  Lambert  Green  aw  aw,  York,  Pa. 

Author  of  "Essentials  of  Pennsylvaiua  History/'  etc. 

/  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American! 

— Patrick  Henry 


WV/HEN  these  words  were  uttered, 
^^  the  speaker  could  not  possibly 
have  realized  the  great  purport  his 
expression  would  some  day  convey. 
We  need  but  see  with  what  pride  the 
children  of  foreign  parents  join  with 
native  American  children  in  singing 
our  national  songs,  and  in  adoring 
our  f]ag,  to  understand,  with  a  thrill, 
that  each  little  alien's  heart  is  pulsat- 
ing with  the  thought:  "I  am  not  a 
foreigner,  but  an  American  I" — ^This 
sentiment  prevails  likewise  among 
adult  immigrants,  whether  duly 
naturalized  or  not. 

These  facts  prove  the  presence  in 
this  country  of  that  virtually  indefin- 
able something  called  Americanism. 
It  is  a  spirit,  a  soul — a  virile,  living 
soul.  It  is  an  intangible,  all-power- 
ful spirit  containing  the  purest  ideals 
of  the  greatest  of  great  nations.  It 
is  here  at  home;  it  is  pervading 
France.  It  cannot  be  crushed  because 
it  is  not  a  concrete  thing.  It  is  the 
Power  behind  the  Throne  of  Lib- 
erty. — ^Americanism   is   almost    God! 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  then, 


it  is  clear  that  teaching  Americanism 
in  the  schools  is  no  easy  task,  princi- 
pally because  the  teacher  is  likely  to 
un-teach  what  the  child  already 
knows  and  feels  about  that  great 
spirit,  for  Americanism  implants  it- 
self into  evtn  ,the  youngest  hearts. 
This  article,  therefore,  pretends  only 
to  set  forth  several  methods  that  the 
writer  found  successful  in  at  least 
approaching  the  goal  of  developing 
Americanism  in  the  children  and  en- 
abling them  to  express,  in  however 
slight  degree,  various  phases  of  that 
spirit. 

The  necessity  of  devising  practical 
methods  of  thus  fostering  Ameri- 
canism was  made  manifest  to  me  be- 
cause of  the  general  condition  of  in- 
difference to  the  seriousness  of  our 
part  in  the  world  war.  This  circum- 
stance, being  apparent  in  the  schools, 
reflected  alike  the  apathy  of  the 
homes.  Thrift  Stamps  and  Liberty 
Bonds  were  being  bought  all  too 
slowly. 

If  the  teacher  were  to  use  no  other 
plan  to  improve  such  a  situation  than 
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that  of  reading  to,  or  exhorting  the 
boys  and  girls,  little  permanent  prog- 
ress would  result.  Upon  the  follow- 
ing principles,  therefore,  I  based  my 
system  of  fostering  Americanism  in 
the  pupils:  (a)  Child  Study  teaches 
that  stimuli  call  forth  related  res- 
ponses, (b)  Pedagogy  teaches  that 
the  child  knows  best  that  which  he 
can  best  express. 

Since  the  child  responds  to  stimuli 
by  but  three  mediums,  I  confined  my 
system  to  but  three  main  activities, 
namely:  writing,  speaking,  and  act- 
ing. I  did  not,  however,  overlook  the 
great  value  of  current  literature  per- 
taining to  our  participation  in  the 
war,  and  of  literature  including 
speeches  by  such  men  as  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln  and  Wilson.  Indeed,  the 
teachers  in  the  school  building  of 
which  I  am  principal  were  urged  by 
me  to  make  constant  use  of  the  read- 
ing periods  to  show  pupils  how  lofty 
were  the  ideals  of  loyalty  set  forth 
and  exemplified  by  our  greatest 
heroes  and  statesmen.  It  was  my 
hope  that  the  children  would  under- 
stand that  we  must  all  adhere  to 
those  standards,  and  that  the  only 
thing  of  any  importance  was  our 
winning  the  war.  I  wanted  their 
very  souls  to  some  day  voice  the 
thought  of  the  poet  Holmes : 
"One  flag,  one  land, 
One  heart,  one  hand, 
One  Nation  evermore!" 

Because  the  writing  of  composi- 
tions is  one  of  the  activities  referred 
to  above,  English  periods  were  used 
for  that  purpose. 

One  Friday,  I  assigned  the  Eng- 
lish lesson  for  the  following  Monday 
to  an  eighth  grade  class.    I  said: 

"As  you  know,  there  will  be  a  big 


patriotic  meeting  in  the  Orpheum  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  that  theatre 
and  killing  all  who  may  be  attending 
the  meeting  that  the  Germans  have 
planned  an  air  raid  on  our  city  I 

"On  Monday,  in  English  class,  if 
you  are  alive,  you  will  write  a  narra- 
tive letter  to  a  friend  in  another  city, 
stating  the  most  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  raid." 

Enthusiasm  electrified  the  air. 

Active  imaginations  were  at  work 
from  that  time  until  the  completed 
compositions  were  turned  in.  The  let- 
ters were  a  success,  and  that  class 
began  to  realize  that  our  war  was 
not  so  far  away  from  us  after  all. — 
To  measure  results  in  dollars  and 
cents,  these  pupils  bought  nearly 
twice  as  many  War  Stamps  as  they 
had  previously  purchased. 

At  another  time,  during  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan, 
all  upper  grade  pupils  in  the  city 
were  requested  to  aid  the  local  cam- 
paign committee  by  writing  letters  to 
relatives,  emphasizing  reasons  why 
they  should  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and 
more  Liberty  Bonds.  The  letters 
were  written  under  the  careful  su- 
pervision of  the  teachers,  and  were 
mailed  or  handed  to  addressees.  As  a 
consequence,  many  large  sums  of 
money  were  invseted  by  proud  par- 
ents Qr  other  relatives,  as  directed 
by  those  who  wrote  the  letters.  ' 

Reverting  again  to  my  own  meth- 
ods, the  following  titles  will  serve  to 
suggest  how  I  made  further  use  of 
the  written  composition: 

"The  American  Flag." 

"Valley  Forge." 

"Robert  Morris'  Sacrifice." 
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"Earning  Money  to  Help  Uncle 
Sam." 

"Conserve  and  Preserve." 

"Bonds  or  Bondage?" 

"Stars  and  Stripes,  or  German 
Bands  ?" 

Closely  related  to  written  composi- 
tion is  oral  composition.  I  made  use 
of  the  latter  mode  of  expression  first 
among  upper  grade  pupils.  They ' 
were  told  that  several  of  them  would 
be  called  upon  to  make  patriotic 
speeches  to  encourage  all  who  may 
hear  them  to  do  more  to  aid  democ- 
racy's cause. 

After  a  few  English  periods  were 
devoted  to  the  necessary  preliminary 
work,  the  teacher  selected  three  or 
four  pupils,  who  had  developed  the 
most  original  and  impressive  talks, 
to  be  the  representative  speakers.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  certain  days,  as  per  a 
pre-arranged  schedule,  they  in  turn 
visited  each  room  in  the  building  and 
delivered  their  speeches,  using  phras- 
eology suitable  to  the  various  grades. 
Success  crowned  their  efforts;  the 
novelty  of  it  all  and  the  originality  of 
their  talks  stimulated  all  hearers ;  and 
class  rivalry  began. 

Each  day,  then,  until  every  room 
was  represented  several  times,  a 
young  American  visited  the  various 
classes  according  to  schedule  and  did 
his  "bit"  by  urging  all  hearers  to 
let  nothing  interfere  with  their 
helping  to  win  the  war. — Elo- 
quence? It  was  eloquence  when  a 
little  tot,  who  had  to  be  lifted  onto  a 
chair  to  address  his  audience,  told  a 
simple  little  story  similar  to  thd  fol- 
lowing: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  a  big  ship 
was  sailing  the  sea,  and  a  terrible 
storm    arose.      The    great    waves 


beat  so  hard  against  the  ship  that 
after  a  while  the  water  began  to 
leak  into  it.  Then  all  the  sailors 
started  to  pump  the  water  out,  and 
so  kept  the  ship  from  sinking  all 
night.  But  by  the  time  morning 
came  the  leak  was  much  greater; 
and  the  sailors,  and  many  other 
men  on  board  who  helped  at  the 
pumps,  were  so  tired  that  they 
could  not  pump  the  water  out  fast 
enough. 

"Now  there  were  many  children 
in  the  ship.  They  were  very  much 
afraid  they  would  drown,  but  they 
decided  to  be  brave  and  asked  the 
big  cr  )tain  if  he  would  let  them 
help  to  work  the  pumps.  The 
captain  looked  at  them  in  a  queer 
way,   and  then   said: 

"  'Well,  as  the  storm  is  over 
now,  you  may  help.  Now  pump 
for  your  lives!' 

"They  really  did  pump  for  their 
lives,  and  helped  the  men  so  well 
that  the  ship  reached  a  port  with- 
out sinking. 

"Our  country  is  like  a  big  ship, 
and  it  is  now  sailing  thru  a  terrible 
storm.  There  is  much  work  for  all 
the  boys  and  girls  to  do  to  help 
our  country  win  out  in  the  great 
fight.  One  of  their  jobs  is  to  buy 
and  buy  Thrift  Stamps,  and  to 
try  to   make  other  people  do   so." 

Older  pupils,  of  course,  gave 
more  elaborate  talks,  but  perhaps 
none  were  more  peculiarly  impres- 
sive than  the  above. 

One  speaker  was  a  soldier  who 
lost  both  his  arms  in  battle,  and 
now  faces  the  people  here,  de- 
manding to  know  if  any  one  in  his 
audience  has  helped  the  g^eat 
cause    as    much    as    by    sacrificing 
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both  arms. — Another  pupil  was  a 
Thrift  Stamp;  and  the  account  of 
his  life  was  indeed  interesting. — 
Still  another  was  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  who  recounted  her  exper- 
iences in  France;  and  everyone 
that  heard  them  resolved  to  do 
more  for  that  splendid  organization 
than  they  ever  did  before. 

Numerous  other  equally  original 
speeches  were  made  by  pupils  of 
various  ages;  but  those  above  re- 
ferred to  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
method. 

In  Coriolanus,  Shakespeare  has 
some  one  say,  "Action  is  elo- 
quence.'' But  actions  are  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  ex- 
ternal effects.  John  Locke  stated 
the  truth  more  completely  when 
he  wrote,  "I  have  always  thought 
the  actions  of  men  the  best  inter- 
preters of  their  thoughts." 

Boys  and  girls  have  always 
shown  a  great  desire  to  "play 
actor."  Before  ever  reading  Ham- 
let,  they  seem  to  know  that  "the 
play's  the  thing." 

It  did  not  surprise  me,  there- 
fore, to  note  with  what  keen  de- 
light eighth  grade  students  entered 
upon  the  task  of  presenting  the 
two-act  playlet,  "Over  Here  and 
Over  There,"  written  by  my  wife 
and  myself.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
short,  requiring  but  about  ten  min- 
utes to  play.  A  table  and  two 
chairs — ^school  room  furniture- 
served  as  "scenery."  All  charac- 
ters were  costumed  in  a  manner 
befitting  their  respective  roles. 

A  synopsis  of  the  playlet  fol- 
lows: 

Act  One 

The   play   opens    in   a   local    Red 
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Cross  work  room.  Mrs.  Uncle 
Sam  and  Mrs.  Grouch  are  at 
work.  Each  speaks  of  what 
Uncle  Sam  is  doing  in  the  war. 
Mrs.  Grouch  thinks  he  wants  too 
much  money,  and  that  he  should 
get  it  from  the  rich.  But  Mrs. 
Uncle  Sam  defends  him,  saying 
that  if  all  our  homes  are  to  be  safe 
in  future,  we  must  all  save  food 
and  money,  and  must  deny  our- 
selves many  things. — Mrs.  Grouch 
is  finally  convinced,  and  decides  to 
do  without  a  new  hat  in  order  to 
help  the  cause  of  World  Liberty 
with  at  least  a  few  dollars.  A 
moment  later,  their  friend.  Miss 
Wide  Awake  American,  rushes  in 
from  another  room,  and  excitedly 
shows  them  a  newspaper  report  of 
the  sinking  of  the  transport,  "Cal- 
etania,"  by  a  U-boat,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  2500  American  soldiers, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  Red  Cross  supplies  des- 
tined for  France. — Upon  hearing 
this  terrible  news,  Mrs.  Grouch  is 
conscience-stricken,  and  insists  that 
she  will  work  and  save  and  sacri- 
fice willingly  and  faithfully  from 
now  on,  to  try  to  make  up  for  the 
great  loss  of  supplies,  while  deeply 
lamenting  the  drowned  troops. 

Act  Two 

The  scene  of  this  act  is  General 
Pershing's  headquarters,  "Some- 
where in  France."  The  time  is  five 
weeks  later.  General  Pershing,  and 
Captain  Braven  Noble  of  an  Air 
Fleet,  are  discussing  the  alarming 
shortage  of  ammunition  and  other 
supplies.  The  Germans  have  al- 
ready broken  thru  the  British 
lines,  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  be- 
cause the  materials  on  the  "Cal- 
etania"  did  not  arrive.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  enemy  is  now 
but  fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  and  a 
message  just  handed  to  the  Gen- 
eral by  Guard  Ever  Willing  states 
conclusively  that  if  Pershing  does 
not  send  ammunition  by  nightfall, 
the  allied  line  must  again  yield. — 
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A  certain  truck  train  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  should  now  be  near 
the  weakening  line,  has  not  been 
located  for  hours.  Captain  Noble 
is  therefore  detailed  to  search  for 
the  train  by  airplane,  as  other 
means  have  thus  far  failed. — In  a 
short  space  of  time,  he  notifies  the 
general  that  he  has  succeeded.  A 
later  message  brings  the  glad  news 
that  the  supplies  have  reached 
their  destination  just  in  time  to 
prevent  a  hasty  retreat.  Paris  is, 
accordingly,  comparatively  safe  for 
another  day  or  two,  during  which 
time  re-enforcements  will  be  sure 
to  arrive  and  aid  in  a  gigantic 
counter-attack. — General  Pershing 
knows  that,  after  the  "Caletania" 
went  down,  the  boys  and  girls  in 
America  pledged  themselves  to 
buy  enough  Thrift  Stamps  in  one 
week  to  replace  everything  lost  in 
the  sinking  of  that  ship.  He  also 
is  aware  that  they  kept  their 
pledges,  and  that  the  ammunition 
just  now  sent  to  the  nearly  broken 
ranks  was  that  bought  by  loyal 
children  in  the  United  States.  The 
proud  general,  therefore,  eulogizes 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  thus 
backed  him  up,  and  determines  to 
at  once  send  a  message  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson  asking  him  to  express 
to  those  young  people  the  sincere 
thanks  he  now  feels  in  his  heart. 

The  novelty  of  it  all,  and  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  the  play- 
let was  enacted,  served  as  new 
stimuli.  After  the  players  visited 
the  various  rooms,  all  the  pupils 
seemed  very  much  delighted.  They 
talked  about  it  in  their  homes ;  and 
many  evidences  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  previously  faint  spark 
of  the  Light  of  Liberty  was  being 
fanned  to  a  bright  flame  were  seen 
at  every  hand. 

I  made  further  use  of  the  pupils' 
natural  desire  *for  the  dramatic  in 


connection  with  saluting  the  flag. 
There  are  numerous  splendid  flag 
salutes  and  exercises  suitable  for 
the  public  schools,  but  some  of 
them  seem  not  to  have  been  de- 
vised for  young  children.  Their 
sentiments  are  lofty  and  their 
phraseology  admirable;  but  even 
after  careful  explanation  by  the 
teacher,  most  boys  and  girls  re- 
peat the  words  of  the  salute  much 
like  a  parrot.  Therefore,  I  searched 
in  vain  for  the  flag  exercise  which 
should  contain  a  vital,  patriotic 
meaning,  expressed  in  language 
like  that  used  by  the  child  in  his 
everyday  life.  It  then  became  nec- 
essary to  originate  my  own  drill, 
which  I  did.  I  include  it  in  the 
present  discussion  simply  because 
it  served  my  needs  at  the  time,  and 
because  it  may  be  suggestive  to 
quite  a  number  of  the  readers  of 
Educationai,  Foundations. 
The  salute  proper  is: 

We  give  the  love  of  our  hearts, 
and  the  work  of  our  hands  to  our 
country  and  our  flag! 

During  opening  exercises,  each 
morning,  the  pupil  who  was  next 
in  turn  took  the  flag  from  its  place, 
and,  facing  the  school,  stood  erect, 
holding  the  banner  with  staff  ver- 
tical. The  following  commands  were 
then  given  by  the  teacher: 

'One I"— (Sit  erect.) 

Two!"— (Arise  to  right.) 
Position !"— (Stand      at      atten- 
tion.) 

"One!"— (Extend  right  arm  to 
right.) 

"Two !"— (Flex  arm,  placing 
palm  of  hand  on  chest.) 

Then  all  said: 
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"We  give  the  love  of  our  hearts, 
und  (extending  both  hands  towards 
the  flag)  the  work  of  our  hands  to 
our  country  (lowering  left  hand, 
and  pointing  to  flag  with  right) 
and  our  flag!"  Then  right  hands 
were  lowered. 

'One!" — (Regain  position.) 
•Two!"— (Be  seated.) 

The  disciplinary  value,  alone,  of 
such  an  exercise,  warrants  its  use. 
Besides,  it  is  bound  to  nurture  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  pupils 
who  take  part. 

Indeed,  all  of  the  methods  set 
forth  in  this  article,  regardless  of 
their  apparent  merit,  served  my 
purposes  well.  During,  and  after, 
several   months   of   such   activities. 


the  teachers  concerned  noticed  that 
that  discouraging  atmosphere  of 
indifference  was  rapidly  being  re- 
placed with  red-blooded  American 
love  for  Right  and  Justice.  A  fer- 
vent, patriotic  spirit  and  willing- 
ness to  aid  in  upholding  all  that 
Bartholdi's  Torch  Brearer  stands 
for,  became  ever  more  pronounced 
in  the  children.  Americanism 
seemed  to  be  in  the  air. 

As  I  contemplate  it  all  now:  the 
campaign  against  apathy;  and  the 
satisfactory  results  of  the  efforts 
put  forth,  I  am  compelled  to  ex- 
claim, with  Daniel  Webster, 

"Thank  God,  I — I  also — am  an 
American !" 


Education  Wins  Wars 


By  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  P  resident  of  Brown  University 


BROWN  University,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  has  re- 
vised its  entire  curriculum  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  the  war  situa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  revision 
is  to  give  students  who  will  have 
only  one  or  two  years  of  college 
study  before  going  to  war  the  best 
possible  equipment  for  the  service 
of  their  country  in  army  or  navy. 
Every  new  student  will  be  required 
at  once  to  enlist  in  either  the  R. 
O.  T.  C,  which  will  be  converted 
into  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  (Students' 
Army  Training  Corps)  or  in  the 
newly  established  naval  training 
unit.  The  commandant  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  is  General  Charies  W. 
Abbott,    Jr.,    Adjutant-General    of 
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the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
commandant  of  the  naval  training 
unit  is  Admiral  John  R.  Edwards, 
who  retired  from  active  service  in 
the  navy  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  naval  unit  will  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  naval  training 
station  at  Newport,  which  will  fur- 
nish petty  officers  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  practical  seamanship,  and 
will  take  the  students  for  week-end 
cruises  on  the  battleships.  A 
naval  training  camp  has  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  Yale 
University  at  Madison,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Brown  and  Yale  students 
are  there  taking  instruction  during 
the  present  summer. 

Brown's  general  curriculum  will 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
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consisting  of  the  freshman  year 
largely  made  up  of  prescribed 
studies.  For  the  first  time  biology 
will  be  required  of  all  freshmen 
and  for  the  first  time  history,  es- 
pecially the  history  leading  up  to 
the  present  war,  will  be  open  to 
freshmen.  Mathematics  and  Eng- 
lish will  be  also  required. 

After  the  freshman  year  is  over, 
the  principle  of  concentration  will 
be  applied,  and  the  remaining  three 
years,  if  a  student  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  college  so  long,  will  be 
devoted  to  one  of  six  different 
groups  of  studies  leading  up  to  six 
different  types  of  national  service. 
These  groups  are  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Army,  Navy  and  Mer- 
chant Marines. 

2.  Civil  Service  and  Busi- 
ness Administration 

3.  Teaching  and  Applied 
Psychology 

4.  Chemical  Service,  Gas 
Defense,  Munitions,  In- 
dustrial Chemistry. 

5.  Surgery  and  Medicine, 
including  Sanitation, 
Public  Health,  Food 
and  Nutrition 

6.  The  engineering  courses 
—civil,  mechanical,  and 
electrical 

Not  only  has  the  curriculum 
been  revised,  but  a  new  method  of 
testing  and  advising  each  individ- 
ual student  has  been  introduced.  It 
is  believed   that  a  college  student 


on  his  arrival  should  be  tested  as 
carefully  as  one  who  enters  the 
aviation  service,  tho  in  a  different 
way.  His  ambition,  his  capacities, 
his  tendencies,  should  be  studied 
both  in  personal  interviews  and  by 
correspondence  with  hi9  previous 
teachers.  The  college  should  be  as 
careful  of  the  individual  as  is  any 
branch  of  the  military  service,  de- 
manding fitness  for  study  and  seek- 
ing to  produce  fitness  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  nation.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Brown  faculty  is 
now  devising  psychological  and 
social  tests  with  a  view  to  giving 
definite  advice  to  every  student. 

The  new  plans  call  for  an  all-the- 
year  college  for  those  students  who 
desire  to  study  during  the  sum- 
mer. Anyone  who  wishes  may  take 
the  old  four-year  course,  but  those 
who  are  going  into  army  or  navy 
or  aviation  are  advised  to  "speed 
up"  their  education  by  taking  a 
summer  course.  The  year  will  be 
divided  into  three  terms  of  sixteen 
weeks  each.  By  taking  these  three 
terms  a  student  may  graduate  at 
the  end  of  his  third  year.  Students 
may  enter  the  university,  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  few  years, 
on  the  .1st  of  February  and  they 
may  graduate  at  that  time  if  their 
work  is  completed.  Thus  many 
students  will  be  able  to  take  a 
college  degree  under  the  new  sys- 
tem before  they  are  summoned 
into  army  or  navy. 
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A  Story 

By  Harou)  Whitehead,  Boston  University 
Serving  with  the  American  Council  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WAR!  Like  a  rushing,  living 
torch  that  word  lighted  a  di- 
vine fire  in  these  glorious  United 
States  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
April  6,  1917. 

From  the  busy  rush  of  the  big  city, 
from  the  quiet  peace  of  the  village 
came  a  mighty  force — ^volunteers  to 
fight  for  the  most  glorious  heritage 
man  ever  fought  for — Freedom, 

The  demands  were  enormous, 
for  the  task  was  gigantic,  but  the 
demands  were  met  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  deadly  earnestness  that 
heartened  our  courageous  allies. 

This  war  was  no  impersonal  aflfair, 
but  something  that  touched  every 
home  and  every  heart.  An  eager  de- 
sire to  anticipate  the  call  to  duty 
thrilled  millions  of  men  and 
women. 

What  that  duty  actually  was,  many 
people  only  vaguely  understood. 
Our  Government  promptly  realized 
the  need  for  pointing  out  the  duty 
to  its  citizens,  for  it  did  not  at 
once  call  everyone  to  battle  on  the 
tortured  fields  of  France  with  the 
greatest  scourge  that  ever  cursed 
the  world. 


In  the  small,  busy  manufacturing 
town  of  Hammerville  lived  old  man 
Parsons  with  his  wife  and  their 
three  sons — John,  the  eldest,  was 
twenty-four  years  old ;  Robert,  who 
would  soon  graduate  from  high 
school,  was  going  on  eighteen, 
while  Dick — dear,  mischievous 
Dick — was  sixteen — three  boys 
whose    manliness    would    cause    a 


glow  of  pride  to  any  parents. 

On  that  memorable  April  6th,  the 
orderly  routine  of  the  Parsons 
household  was  rudely  shaken  when 
Robert  rushed  excitedly  into  the 
house  and  yelled — 

"It's  war,  Dad!  It's  war,  Mother! 
Gee,  now  we'll  give  the  Hun  something 
to  remember.  I've  just  seen  John; 
he's  going  to  enlist  ♦  ♦  ♦  It 
says  we're  going  to  send  millions  of 
men  to  France.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  hope  I'll 
have  to  go." 

The  Father  looked  with  pride  on 
his  son,  but  the  Mother  merely 
smiled  faintly  and  turned  away  sa 
that  the  others  should  not  see  the 
anguish  in  her  eyes.  "Of  course,  if 
the  boys  had  to  go,  she  would  be 
proud  to  have  them  go— but  her 
boys — ^John  was  a  man,  but  he  was 
her  boy    *     ♦     ♦ 

^r  ^r  ^^  ^^  ^r 

And  so  John  marched  away  with 
the  loyal  sons  of  Hammerville  to 
do  his  duty.  But  Robert  and  Dick 
felt  that  they  ought  to  do  some- 
thing ;  they  wanted  to  do  their  duty, 
but  what  was  it? 

Robert  graduated  from  High  School 
and  then  informed  his  Mother  that  he 
must  enlist. 

"It  isn't  as  if  I  was  a  kid.  Mother. 
I'm  bigger  and  stronger  than  many 
men.  I  just  can't  be  a  slacker.  You 
see  my  point,  don't  you.  Mother? 

But  Mother  didn't  see  his  "point. 
She  saw  her  son  full  of  eagerness  to 
do  his  duty  as  he  conceived  it,  but  was 
it  his  duty  to  go?  Did  he  best  serve 
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his  country  and  his  flag  in  that 
way? 

She  decided  to  find  out  what  he 
ought  to  do.  If  it  was  his  duty  to 
fight  at  once — ^well,  she  would  do 
her  duty,  and  send  him  away  with 
a  smile  on  her  lips,  even  if  ♦    *    * 

The  Students^  Army  Training 
Corps!  The  words  stood  out  as  if 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  Mrs; 
Parsons  folded  he  newspaper  with 
trembling  fingers  and  moved  to  the 
window  and  read  the  item.  This  is 
what  she  read: 

"♦  ♦  ♦  The  experience  of  France 
and  England  has  shown  us  the  ur- 
gency of  training  our  young  men, 
of  encouraging  all  who  possibly 
can,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  to  attend 
college  or  university  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  body  of  trained  leaders  and 
specialists  who,  both  during  and 
after  the  war,  may  efficiently  meet 
the  nation's  needs. 

"If  we  send  all  our  young  men  to 
France,  we  cripple  our  future,  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  to- 
day have  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
our  country  in  the  strenuous  fight 
for  commercial  development  that 
will  follow  the  war. 

"Moreover,  the  administration  re- 
alizes the  value  of  college  trained 
men  for  officers — more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  officers  to-day  are  col- 
lege men  and  the  colleges  cannot 
^aduate  men  quickly  enough  to 
meet  the  Government's  demands 
for  officers. 

"To  make  clear  to  the  high 
school  graduates  and  those  equally 
prepared  what  is  their  duty,  the 
War  Department  has  created  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  In 
a  few  words,  this  is  what  it  means: 

"A  student  enlisted  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  is  in 
military  service  of  the  United 
States.     Because   he   does   not   re- 


ceive pay  he  is  classed  as  on  inac- 
tive service,  but  in  a  national 
emergency  the  President  may  call 
him  at  any  time  to  active  service. 
He  is  called  to  active  service  each 
summer  when  he  attends  camp  for 
six  weeks  and  receives  the  pay  of 
a  private. 

"His  relation  to  the  draft  is  as 
follows : 

"Any  student  so  enlisted,  tho  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  is  technically  on  inactive 
duty,  and  therefore  must  register 
after  he  has  reached  draft  age  and 
upon  notice  by  the  President. 
Upon  stating  in  his  questionnaire 
that  he  is  already  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  he 
will  be  placed  automatically  by  his 
local  draft  board  in  class  5-B,  as 
provided  by  the  Selective  Service 
regulations.  The  draft  board  will 
not  call  him  for  induction  so  long 
as  he  remains  a  member  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

"Opportunity  will  be  given  for 
the  enlisted  student  who  so  elects, 
to  transfer  from  army  to  navy,  and 
vice  versa,  and  to  be  assigned  to 
active  service  in  one  of  the  various 
corps  of  the  army  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  college  president  and 
the  proper  military  authority. 

"Regular  uniforms,  including 
hats,  shoes  and  overcoats,  will  be 
furnished  all  members  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  by 
the  Government. 

"Should  Congress  lower  the  age 
of  liability  to  immediate  military 
service,  men  of  the  new  ages  not 
already  enlisted  may  find  difficulty 
in  entering  the  service  otherwise 
than  thru  the  draft  boards.  In 
view  of  this  possibility,  all  men  ex- 
pecting to  enlist  at  all  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  will 
do  well  to  enter  promptly." 
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Mrs.  Parsons  read  the  news  item 
carefully  three  times.  As  she  was 
finishing  it  for  the  third  time  her 
husband  came  in.  One  glance  told 
him  that  each  had  read  the  impor- 
tant news. 

"But,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Parsons 
smiled  sadly,  "the  money — ^things 
cost  so  much  that  we  have  little  to 
spare." 

"Cheer  up,  Mother,"  her  husband 
answered,  "I  saw  Mr.  Leighton. 
He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  let 
Robert  do  his  duty  and  go  to  col- 
lege so  as  to  fit  himself  to  serve 
his  county  in  the  future.  Of 
course,  I  said  'Yes,'  and  he  said: 
'Then  Til  gladly  let  him  work  in 
our  office  part  time ;  you  know  we 
have  a  branch  office  near  the  Uni- 
versity— he'll  make  enough  to  pay 
his  way  thru  if  you'll  help  him 
just  as  much  as  you  do  now.' " 

When  Robert  was  told  of  the 
plans  for  his  future,  he  rebelled — 
it  was  the  natural  thing  for  a  red- 
blooded  American  boy  to  do.  He 
wanted  to  fight.  "John's  in  the 
army,  isn't  he?  /  want  to  kill 
Huns." 

After  a  time,  however,  he  saw 
that  he  served  Uncle  Sam  better 
as  a  member  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  than  as  a 
private  in  France. 

Then  a  big  thought  occurred  to 
him.  "As  a  college  student  he 
would  be  a  soldier  just  as  much  as 
if  he  were  fighting  in  France  right 
now.  He  would  wear  Uncle  Sam's 
uniform — fighting?  Why,  of  course 
he  would  be  fighting  as  hard  a  fight 
as  his  brother  in  France,  for  John 
and  he  would  both  be  doing  the 
work  that  most  helped  their  coun- 
try. Besides,  even  if  he  enlisted 
in  the  regular  army  he  could  not 
expect  to  see  actual  fighting  much 
sooner  than  thru  the  S.  A.  T.  R. 


And  so  it  was  that  Robert  saw  his 
duty,  and  did  it. 

♦     *     ♦    *    ♦ 

Dick,  the  youngest,  felt  very 
blue.  For  once  he  forgot  to  tease 
his  mother  and  for  a  whole  week 
got  into  no  mischief. 

"Mother,"  said  Mr.  Parsons  in  a 
worried  tone,  "something's  up. 
Dick  is  too  good;  something  is 
wrong  with  the  lad." 

There  was,  and  a  day  or  so 
later  a  very  rebellious  Dick  stood 
manfully  before  his  Father  and 
said: 

"Father,  I  am  going  to  work;  I 
can  get  a  job  in  the  Hillside  Mill 
and  work  on  war  supplies.  I  can't 
be  a  slacker;  I've  got  to  go  and  I 
am  going." 

"So,  Dick,  that's  the  trouble,  is 
it?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

"Well,  Dick,  if  it's  best  for  you  to 
go,  I'll  not  stand  in  the  way,  but 
promise  me  you  won't  do  anything 
for  a  week  so  that  I  can  look  into 
it." 

Dick  promised,  and  it  was  a  long 
week  of  waiting  for  him.  Before 
the  week  was  out,  however,  Mr. 
Parsons  asked  Dick  to  go  for  a 
walk  with  him.  Father  and  Son 
set  off  together,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Parsons  said: 

'*Dick,  who's  the  Secretary  of 
War?" 

"Secretary  Baker,  of  course," 
Dick  aswered  with  surprise. 

"I  suppose  he'd  know  as  well  as 
anybody  what  would  help  to  win 
the  war,  wouldn't  he?" 

"Sure,  he  would." 

"Well,  Dick,  Secretary  Baker 
says  the  most  useful  thing  a  high 
school  boy  can  do  is  to  finish  his 
course."     Dick  was  silent  at  this. 

"Do  you  know  who's  President, 
Dick?" 
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"Stop  your  fooling.  Father," 
Dick  laughed. 

"Well,  President  Wilson  says: 
'Both  the  present  demands  of  the 
war  emergency  and  the  prospective 
demands  of  the  necessary  readjust- 
ments inevitable  to  follow  empha- 
size the  need  of  providing  in  full 
measure  for  the  education  of  all 
people.'  That  includes  you,  Dick, 
you  know." 

Again  Dick  made  no  reply. 

"Who's  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education?" 

'Mr.  Claxton,  isn't  he?" 

'Yes.  He  says:  'When  the  war 
is  over  there  will  be  made  upon  us 
such  demands  for  men  and  women 
of  knowledge  as  have  never  before 
come  to  any  country.  There  will 
be  equal  need  for  a  much  higher 
average  of  intelligence  for  citizen- 
ship than  has  ever  been  necessary 
until  now.  The  world  will  have  to 
be  rebuilt  and  American  college 
men  and  women  must  assume  a 
large  part  of  the  task.' — You  can't 
be  a  college  man  until  you  grad- 
uate from  high  school." 


«' 


«^ 


Dick  gave  a  little  sigh.  "I  guess 
you're  right,  Father.  Say,  but  it's 
tough  to  have  to  stick  in  school 
tho." 

"Of  course  it  is,  Dick.  You've  got 
as  hard  a  job  as  John  or  Robert,  but  I 
think  my  boy  is  man  enough  to  tackle 
a  hard  job  and  win  out.  Besides,  you 
can  enlist  in  the  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  part  of  the  year  and  help 
feed  the  soldiers.  How  about  it, 
Dick?" 

The  lad  squared  his  shoulders. 
"Yes,  Father,  I  guess  it's  what  I 
ought  to  do,  so  I'll  stick  to  school 
and    make    Uncle    Sam    proud    of 


me. 


>i 


And  so  Dick  saw  his  duty  and  did  it. 

>|(       ^t       ♦       4(       ♦ 

How  about  you?  Are  you  a  Rob- 
ert, John  or  Dick?  ( 

Whichever  you  are,  do  your  bit 
as  they  did  and  you  will  do  the 
best  thing  for  yourself  and  for 
your  country.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  do  our  duty,  but  American 
boys  have  grit  enough  to  tackle  a 
hard  job  and  come  out  on  top. 

Now,  it's  up  to  you. 
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By  Otto  H.  Kahn 


I  HAVE  been  to  England  and 
Spain  and  all  thru  France, 
where,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 
General  Pershing,  I  visited  the 
American  front  and  all  the  Amer- 
ican bases  and  principal  lines  of 
communication.  I  had  occasion  to 
talk  with  many  of  the  leading  per- 
sonages in  England,  France  and 
Spain. 


Impressed  by  Great  Britain's  War 

Effort 

I  was  immensely  impressed  by 
the  spirit  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
magnitude  and  efficiency  in  alt 
directions  of  her  war  effort,  which 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  generally 
appreciated  as  yet  at  its  full  value. 

As  a  business  man,  I  was  natur- 
ally  able  to   realize   best   their  or- 
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ganization  for  the  business  side  of 
war.  They  have  drafted  their  best 
business  brains  everywhere  into 
the  service  of  the  government. 

Their  supply,  transportation,  man- 
ufacturing and  salvage  systems, 
for  instance,  are  marvels  of  busi- 
ness organization. 

Mr.  Andrew  Weir,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Supplies,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  in  charge  of  the  army 
salvage  system,  was  good  enough 
to  show  and  explain  to  me  his 
methods  of  operation. 

He  told  me  that  in  the  space  of 
three  years  he  will  have  saved  to 
the  nation  thru  salvage,  or,  rather, 
in  effect  created  for  the  nation, 
$500,000,000  out  of  things  which 
formerly  went  into  the  scrap  heap. 

Our  army  is  engaged  in  similar 
work,  though  it  has  not  yet,  of 
course,  attained  the  magnitude  of 
the  British.  If  we  find  ways  of 
applying  after  the  war  systemat- 
ically in  civil  life  the  lessons  now 
1)eing  learned  as  to  the  use  and 
value  of  materials  heretofore  con- 
sidered absolute  waste,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  creation  of  wealth  by 
that  means  in  our  country  almost 
staggers  the  imagination. 

The  desire  of  Great  Britain  to 
do  everything  possible  for  our 
boys  over  there  and  to  make  of 
the  present  comradeship  in  arms  a 
lasting,  deep  and  cordial  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  is  strik- 
ingly manifest  thruout  the  land, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

I  believe  the  importance  of  meet- 
ing them  in  the  same  spirit,  sin- 
cerely, wholeheartedly,  and  with- 
out reservation,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Whatever  betide,  the  world  will 
be  safe  for  peace,  humanity  and 
liberty  as  long  as  America  and 
•Great    Britain,    understanding    and 
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trusting  one  another,  stand  on 
guard.  The  world  will  not  be  safe 
otherwise  for  any  length  of  time. 

If  she  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity once  more,  Germany,  by 
subtle  and  open  means,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  try  again  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  dissension  between  Amer- 
ica and  England  after  the  war,  as 
she  did  for  so  many  years  before 
the  war. 

France  Superb 

France  is  superb  beyond  words. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Paris  during 
the  two  weeks  beginning  May  27, 
when  the  Germans  broke  thru  at 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  came 
within  about  forty  miles  of  Paris, 
when  there  was  a  long-range  bom- 
bardment of  Paris  almost  daily 
and  air  raids  practically  every 
night. 

Yet  life  and  business  in  Paris 
went  on  as  before;  there  was  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  excite- 
ment, let  alone  fear.  A  good  many 
men  sent  their  womenfolk  and 
children  away,  other  measures  of 
prudence  were  taken  to  guard 
against  contingencies,  but  there 
was   absolute   calm   and   sangfroid. 

It  was  only  the  outburst  of  en- 
thusiasm at  the  magnificent  fight- 
ing and  far-reaching  success  early 
last  June  of  the  Americans  hur- 
riedly thrown  into  the  battle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chateau  Thierry 
which  showed  how  great  had  been 
the  strain,  how  tense  the  nerves 
underneath  the  outer  calm. 

It  is  a  soul-stirring  story — ^the 
story  of  that  relatively  small 
American  force  rushing  forward  at 
a  very  critical  moment  and  tuming* 
the  tide  by  throwing  itself  upon 
the  enemy  with  irresistible  dash 
and  bravery.  When  the  full  ac- 
count of  the  war  comes  to  be  writ- 
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ten  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that 
that  action,  in  its  psychological 
and  strategic  consequences,  was 
among  its  determining  events. 

What  the  men — and  the  women, 
too— of  France  have  done  of  hero- 
ism, and  resolutely  and  uncom- 
plainingly borne  of  sacrifice  these 
past  four  years  forms  one  of 
the  very  noblest  chapters  in  the 
world's  history.  The  entire  civ- 
ilized world  owes  a  debt  to  France 
which  it  can  never  repay. 

She  has,  indeed,  become  the 
sacred  soil  of  humanity. 

French    Afpsction    for    America 

It  is  touching  to  observe  on 
every  hand  the  affection  and  grat- 
itude of  the  French  people  towards 
America.  In  France,  as  well  as  in 
England,  there  is  warm-hearted 
and  admiring  recognition  of  the 
idealism  and  unselfishness  of 
America's  aims  and  attitude  under 
President  Wilson's  leadership. 

And  there  is  the  most  genuine 
and  generous  appreciation  of  the 
valor,  the  fighting  capacities  and 
the  conduct  of  our  troops. 

It  was  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant to  notice  how  universally  the 
French  look  to  us  for  commercial 
cooperation  after  the  war. 

Thru  our  army's  constructive  ac- 
tivities they  have  seen  at  work  on 
their  own  soil  a  race  in  which  tra- 
dition, surroundings  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  personal  ini- 
tiative and  individual  enterprise 
have  developed  daring  resourceful- 
ness, self-reliance,  adaptability  and 
short-cut  methods.  They  want  us 
to  join  our  qualities  with  their 
qualities    and    their    opportunities. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem  in 
so  old  a  country,  France  offers 
many  and  great  commercial  oppor- 
tunities quite  apart  from  the  work 


of  reconstruction.  Moreover,  their 
colonies  are  an  empire  of  im- 
mense resources  and  vast  potential 
wealth. 

Paternalistic  Control  Should  Not 
Be  Permanent 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pater- 
nalistic control  of  enterprise  and 
industry,  which  is  a  necessary 
measure  in  war  time,  will  not  be 
permitted  in  our  country  to  grow 
into  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
governmental  system,  and  that  as 
soon  as  possible  the  fetters  now 
placed  upon  private  initiative  and 
personal  incentive  will  be  removed 
and  the  genius  of  American  indi- 
vidual enterprise  set  free  again, 
with  due  regard,  be  it  understood, 
for  the  welfare  and  oportuhities  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  for 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
those  least  able  to  protect  them- 
selves and  to  prevent  exploitation 
or  oppression,  undue  privilege  and 
unfair  practices. 

At  a  time  when  the  unprece- 
dented unheaval  of  the  war  has  led 
to  a  good  deal  of  turgid  thought 
and  well-meant,  tho  shallow,  sen- 
timent finding  expression  in  crude 
socialistic  preachings  and  proposals 
in  other  countries,  including  our 
own,  the  French  people,  with  the 
proverbial  lucidity  of  their  mental 
processes  and  their  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  realities  of  things,  are 
turning  in  the  direction  of  foster- 
ing and  stimulating  personal  effort 
and  enterprise  and  private  initia- 
tive after  the  war. 

They  have  tried  bureaucratic  re- 
gime and  governmental  centraliza- 
tion for  many  years,  and,  on  the 
whole,  their  expressions  indicate 
that  they  see  little  reason  to  be 
particularly  gratified  with  the  re- 
sults of  that  system. 
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Spain  Neutiiai,  But  Sympathetic 

As  to  Spain,  altho  German  in- 
trigue, unscrupulous  plotting  and 
propaganda  are  rampant,  the  widely 
prevalent  impression  that  her  peo- 
ple are  predominantly  pro-German 
is  erroneous.  Spain  is  neutral  and 
means  to  remain  out  of  the  war, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  her  sym- 
pathies, on  the  whole,  are  more 
pro-Ally  than  otherwise  and  can  be 
made  still  more  so. 

The  developments  incident  to  the 
war  have  greatly  strengthened,  to- 
gether with  the  economic  position 
and  prosperity,  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  Spain.  Their  policy 
is  Spain  for  the  Spaniards.  They 
don't  intend  after  the  war  to  be 
the  tail  to  the  kite  of  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  is 
friendly  to  America,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  with  understanding, 
tact  and  sympathy  towards  Spain, 
coupled  with  a  reasonably  liberal 
policy  in  furnishing  her  the  raw 
materials  and  other  things  she 
needs  from  us,  we  can  obtain 
everything  from  her  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  a 
friendly  disposed  neutral. 

Several  plans  are  under  contem- 
plation for  closer  and  more  active 
relationship  between  America  and 
Spain  after  the  war,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  welcomed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  people. 

The  Germans  are  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  for  their 
industries  and  commerce  after  the 
war  an  advantageous,  influential 
and  permanent  footing  in  Spain, 
which  country,  owing  to  its  geo- 
graphic and  economic  situation, 
bids  fair  to  be  an  important  field 
of  activity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shalli 
not    delay    too    long   in    laying   all 
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least  the  ground  work  for  the  ade- 
quate assertion  of  American  enter- 
prise in  Spain.  The  country  offers 
a  number  of  commercial  opportu- 
nities and  great  natural  advan- 
tages, apart  from  being  replete 
with  beauty  and  interest. 

Our  Army 

I  cannot  find  words  to  express 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  my  ad- 
miration for  the  spirit,  the  morale 
and  the  achievements  of  the 
American  army. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  our 
boys  and  their  leaders  without 
using  language  which  may  sound 
rhapsodical,  and  which  yet  is  no 
more  than  the  bald  and  sober 
truth.  I  have  met  a  great  many 
officers  and  men  on  the  boat  going 
over  to  Europe,  at  our  army  bases, 
along  the  lines  of  communication 
and  at  the  front. 

Everywhere  I  found  the  same 
simple  and  unostentatious,  yet 
grim  and  iron  determination  to 
hold  life  cheap  for  the  honor  and 
glory  and  safety  of  America; 
everywhere  the  same  modest,  sym- 
pathetic and  soldierly  bearing,  and 
keen  and  quick-witted  adaptability; 
everywhere  the  same  note  of  splen- 
did and  eager  courage,  of  willing 
discipline  and  service,  of  uncom- 
plaining endurance  under  hard- 
ships and  discomforts,  of  buoyant 
good  nature  and  humor,  of  clean 
and  kindly  thought  and  feeling. 

There  is  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  army  of  many  things 
admirably  done  for  the  welfare  of 
the  men.  And  there  is  universal 
thankfulness  that,  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  prevent  it,  the 
home  authorities  have  not  permit- 
ted politics  to  touch  the  army,  and 
that  merit  is  sought  for,  recognized 
and  rewarded. 
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Only  Minor  Compi^ints 

I  did  not  hear  a  single  real  com- 
plaint except  on  one  minor  score — 
and  on  that  the  complaint  is  al- 
most unanimous — namely,  the  stiff 
collar  and  general  inappropriate- 
ness  and  discomfort  of  our  army 
uniform,  which,  by  the  universal 
verdict  of  our  own  men  and  of 
those  of  other  nations,  is  both  the 
least  well-appearing  and  the  least 
practical  of  all  uniforms. 

There  is  also  some  grumbling 
about  the  dilatoriness  in  making 
payment  to  soldiers,  and  about  the 
slowness  with  which  mail  is  han- 
dled— ^the  latter  a  really  serious 
grievance,  for  prompt  and  frequent 
communication  from  and  with 
home  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
morale  of  the  army. 

In  addition  to  the  magnificent 
record  our  army  has  already  made 
as  a  fighting  force,  and  the  prom- 
ise, amply  warranted,  of  further 
great  achievement,  the  capacity 
which  our  West  Pointers  in  com- 
mand of  the  great  army  bases 
have  demonstrated  for  far-sighted, 
b  r  o  a  d-visioned,  boldly-conceived 
planning,  for  constructive  work 
and  for  efficient  business  organiza- 
tion is  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 

I  am  pretty  familiar  with  big  or- 
ganization work,  but  I  have  seen 
nothing  which  impressed  me  more, 
and  very  few  things,  indeed,  which 
impressed  me  as  much  as  the  work 
planned,  executed  and  administered 
at  the  French  harbors,  at  our 
bases  and  along  our  line  of  sup- 
plies by  that  great  chief,  General 
Pershing,  and  the  officers  whom 
he  has  placed  in  direct  charge. 

Nor  have  I  met  any  wiser  or 
better   posted  or  more  hard-work- 


ing men  than  those  at  the  head  of 
special  departments  of  the  army 
with  whom  I  had  occasion  to  come 
into  contact. 

And  from  what  I  have  seen  at 
Brest  and  elsewhere  the  same 
spirit  .  of  devoted  and  unselfish 
service  and  of  intense,  unsparing, 
ceaseless  effort  pervades  the  navy. 

The  Nation's  Dkbt  of  Gratitude  to 
ITS  Defenders 

An  immense  debt  of  gratitude 
and  recognition  is  due  from  the 
nation  to  its  defenders.  They  have 
won  golden  opinions  wherever  they 
have  been  in  Europe,  they  have 
been  a  revelation  to  other  nations, 
they  have  shed  lustre  upon  the 
name  of  America. 

No  American  can  see  what  our 
army  and  navy  are  doing  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  way  of  fighting,  of 
planning,  constructing,  administer- 
ing, no  one  can  see  their  morale, 
spirit  and  behavior  without  being 
deeply  thrilled  with  pride  and 
gratitude. 

No  American  can  come  in  touch 
with  the  affectionate  admiration, 
with  the  trust  and  faith  of  the 
allied  nations  towards  our  country 
without  feeling  even  more  pro- 
foundly and  reverently  than  before 
the  high  privilege  of  being  an 
American  citizen,  and  without  be- 
ing stirred  by  a  solemn  sense  of 
the  obligation  to  do  whatever  he 
individually  may  be  capable  of 
doing,  to  prove  himself  a  worthy 
servant  of  the  Great  Republic  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  an 
earnest  and  sincere  helper,  how- 
ever modestly  and  humbly,  to- 
wards the  realization  of  her  high 
ideals  and  lofty  mission. 
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By  William  Chables  O'Donnell,  Jr. 


LAFAYETTE  declared  that  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  American 
independence  his  heart  enlisted  in 
the  cause.  The  world  knows  well 
the  sincerity  of  Lafayette's  devo- 
tion and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it. 
Every  Frenchman  since  his  day 
has  likewise  been  interested  in 
American  independence  and  every 
true-hearted  American  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  independence  of 
France  and  in  the  well-being  of 
her  people.  One  of  the  fairest  to- 
kens of  this  regard  for  the  happi- 
ness of  our  glorious  Ally  is  the 
work  now  being  done  by  Amer- 
icans in  connection  with  the  Foy- 
ers  du  Soldat  established  in  the 
French  Army  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poilus,  on  which  mission  some  400 
secretaries  have  been  sent  over- 
seas. 

The  word  "foyer"  has  several 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  in  the 
French  language.  It  may  indicate 
a  hearth,  a  fireside,  or  a  grate.  It 
sometimes  means  a  focus,  a  center 
or,  as  commonly  used  in  this  coun- 
try, a  lobby.  The  Foyer  patemel 
has  the  significance  of  our  word 
"home."  We  sing  heartily  about 
keeping  the  "home-fires  burning 
'till  the  boys  come  home,"  but 
these  secretaries  or  directeurs  are 
taking  the  home-fires  to  the  boys 
and  men  of  France.  In  port  cities, 
in  industrial  centers,  and  in  towns 
and  camps  at  the  front  they  are  ex- 
emplifying the  American  idea  of 
brotherhood  and  service. 

I  saw  in  the  shops  of  Paris  a 
picture  which  told  an  appealing 
story  of  the  poilu's  services  to 
humanity.  In  the  left  background 
a  fierce  storm  was  raging,  a  fur- 
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ious  tempest  bursting  with  merci- 
less violence,  as  if  to  vent  its 
black  hate  upon  the  earth  and  de- 
vour its  inhabitants.  Exposed  to 
this  fury,  and  standing  where  he 
could  meet  its  strength  was  the 
form  of  a  poilu — bedraggled  but 
indomitable.  Behind  him,  in  bright- 
ness and  happiness  made  possible 
by  the  heroism  of  the  poilu,  sat  a 
beautiful  woman  smiling  into  the 
sweet  face  of  her  beautiful  child. 
The  womanhood  and  the  childhood 
of  America  as  well  as  of  France 
owe  their  happiness  to  these  in- 
vincible men  who  have  given  to 
the  world  its  noblest  example  of 
endurance  and  sacrifice.  To  be 
able  to  do  something  for  them  in 
turn,  to  put  some  measure  of  good 
cheer  into  their  darkened  world,  to 
furnish  them  recreational  and  ed- 
ucational advantages  which  other- 
wise they  must  do  without,  to 
father  them,  to  brother  them  and 
to  sister  them,  until  they  feel  the 
great  heart  of  America  beating 
against  their  own  under  a  new 
baptism  of  appreciation  and  love — 
is  not  this  among  the  heavenly  op- 
portunities arising  out  of  this  hell 
of  war? 

The  glory  of  the  work  is  re- 
vealed -not  only  in  the  gladness  and 
increased  morale  of  the  soldier,  but 
in  the  reactions  that  come  to  the 
workers  themselves.  For  that  part 
of  it  which  my  own  eyes  were  per- 
mitted to  see  I  shall  be  forever 
thankful.  Among  all  the  foyer  di- 
rectors with  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  speak  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  who  has  not  experienced 
the  supreme  joy  of  a  spiritual 
quickening.    The  same  story  is  told 
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m  the  many  letters  writen  to 
friends  and  to  the  headquarters  in 
Paris.  I  desire  that  these  devoted 
servants  of  democracy  shall  speak 
for  themselves  to  the  readers  of 
Educationai,  Foundations  that  all 
may  catch  the  thrill  of  the  g^eat 
satisfaction  that  comes  to  'the  soul 
that  has  centered  its  life  in  service. 
And  these  are  some  of  the  things 
they  have  written: 

The  First  Week 


"The  foyer,  a  double  barrack, 
was  just  about  ready  to  open  when 
I  arrived  here  a  week  ago,  and  has 
been  regularly  open  ever  since.  The 
men  read,  write  and  play  games, 
but  up  to  this  time  we  have  had  no 
such  excitement  as  volley  ball,  box- 
ing, piano,  or  canteen,  doubtless  the 
supplies  for  those  will  arive  in  due 
course.  Meanwhile  I  have  a  couple 
lessons  in  English  every  day,  one 
for  officers  and  one  for  men.  I  play 
checkers  and  jacquet  with  the  men 
and  am  able  to  hold  my  own,  quite 
different  from  Mailly  where,  to  my 
surprise  and  pleasure,  the  blacks 
were  much  stronger  at  checkers 
than  the  French,  and  I  was  a  child 
in  their  hands.  I  think  I  have  the 
goodwill  of  everybody  in  the  little 
village,  the  children  always  speak 
pleasantly  as  I  pass.  By  my  exper- 
ience, I  am  quite  persuaded  that  our 
work  in  the  foyers  will  help  to  bring 
France  and  America  closer  to- 
gether." 

Breaking  a  Record 

"Day  of  days!  To-day  was  our 
record  breaker.  Want  to  hear  a  few 
figures?  Well,  we  served  1035  hot 
drinks  and  ran  out  of  'em  at  6.30 
this  evening.  By  actual  and  abso- 
lute count  we  gave  out  1925  sheets 
of  writing  paper  and  as  many  enve- 
lopes, you  see  the  men  are  writing 


their  Christmas  letters  home.  The 
foyer  was  jammed  all  day  from  8.30 
a.  m.  700  odd  francs'  worth  of 
stuff,  such  as  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
jam,  etc.,  was  sold  by  the  cantine 
bazar,  and  1200  jammed  the  big 
hall  for  the  cinema,  first  to  hear 
Mr.  VanDyke  and  then  for  the 
cinema.  Mr.  VanDyke,  by  some 
unexplainable  reason,  disappointed 
both  us  and  the  American  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  by  not  arriving.  We  know 
it  was  unavoidable  and  hope  for 
him  later. 

"Yesterday  I  put  up  12  big  ar- 
rowed signs  all  over  town  and  they 
made  a  hit;  the  signs  are  direction 
ones  to  the  foyer.  A  General,  hap- 
pening to  be  the  Intendant,  came 
in  yesterday  afternoon,  looked  us 
over,  seemed  to  be  tickled,  and  to- 
day sent  us  a  new  soldier  to  be 
permanently  assigned  to  help  us, 
and  two  men  to  begin  to  repair  the 
rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  big 
hall  so  that  we  can  spread  and  put 
writing  rooms,  etc.,  there  so  as  to 
relieve  congestion." 

Great  Work 

"This  is  great  work!  Often  I 
am  tired  and  cold  and  sleepy  but  I 
wouldn't  be  back  in  the  U.  S.  for 
anything  and  I  Certainly  don't 
want  to  go  further  to  the  rear.  We 
have  had  bombs  and  shells  recent- 
ly— very  interesting." 

A  Story  Tei.i*er 

"I  am  getting  into  personal 
touch  with  the  soldiers  and  gaining 
their  affection  and  confidence.  I 
have  three  classes  in  English;  one 
for  beginners,  one  for  those  who 
know  a  little  English,  and  one  for 
a  small,  select  group  who  speak 
and  read  English  fluently  and  who 
appreciate  the  intricacies  of  the 
language  and  the  best  literature.    I 
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make  the  lessons  more  interesting 
for  them  by  telling  them  stories, 
and  about  America,  especially 
speaking  words  of  encouragement. 
I  am  happy  and  contented  in  the 
work.  Yes,  we  are  preparing  to 
open  a  canteen,  and  making  some 
changes  in  the  building/' 

A  Popular  Foyer 

"We  have  just  had  some  troops 
in,  they  were  here  a  week.  This 
was  the  first  foyer  they  had  seen 
and  were  simply  carried  away  with 
it,  they  re-christened  it  *le  Reve  du 
Poilu.'  The  hut  was  packed  every 
night.  A  poilu  told  me  that  at 
supper  all  was  silence,  for  each  one 
was  racing  thru  the  meal  to  get  to 
the  foyer  and  secure  a  place.  The 
Xmas  Tree  was  a  huge  success. 
When  they  left  yesterday,  every 
one  of  the  officers  looked  me  up  to 
say  good-bye  and  thanked  me  for 
what  I  had  done  for  their  men.  It 
made  me  feel  good.  We  are  put- 
ting up  our  cantine  this  week.  I 
find  that  it  is  indispensable.  The 
poilu  likes  to  spend  money,  and  to 
talk  about  America." 

Indoor  Games 

"Since  my  last  letter,  I  have 
commenced  the  indoor  games  such 
as  boxing,  hand  wrestling,  combat 
en  tonneau  or  pillow  fights  in  bar- 
rels, and  the  old  game  of  setting 
up  a  row  of  pins,  one  for  each 
man,  in  a  circle  and  trying  to  avoid 
knocking  the  pins  over  while  going 
around  them;  also  deck  billiards 
and  potato  races  go  well.  On  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  space  and  the 
big  crowds  we  have  it  is  difficult 
to  have  many  men  at  work  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  the  third  week 
and  we  have  usually  from  30  to  50 
men  taking  part  each  time  with 
from  300  to  800  looking  on.     The 
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Algerians  are  by  far  the  most  ac- 
tive in  all  sports,  the  Italians  are 
great  admirers  but  as  yet  do  not 
take  active  interest/' 

What  the  Owicers  Think 

"We  have  all  the  officers  here 
with  us  and  they  realize  very  well 
what  the  foyer  is  trying  to  do.  The 
spirit  of  the  men  is  remarkable  and 
of  course  one  gets  far  more  than 
one  can  give  because  the  contact 
with  such  fellows  is  a  lesson  in 
many  ways.  These  are  things  I 
am  storing  in  my  memory." 

An  Encouraging  Experience 

"While  the  impression  is  fresh  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  a  rather  en- 
couraging experience  that  I  had 
last  evening.  I  was  certainly  feel- 
ing 'on  the  bum';  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  do,  I  could  truly  say  'J'sti 
un  cafard.'  I  was  tired  and  sick — 
had  a  headache  and  a  wretched 
feeling — as  a  result  of  the  intense 
cold,  the  fruitless  search  for  com- 
fortable (or  fairly  comfortable) 
quarters,  and  some  place  to  eat. 
But  I  determined  to  plunge  into 
the  work  at  once,  so  I  started  my 
English  class.  As  many  poilus  as 
could  crowd  about  the  stove  joined 
most  heartily  in  the  exercise.  I 
made  them  a  little  speech  in 
French  also.  For  two  hours  we 
conversed  eagerly,  the  men  re- 
maining an  hour  after  time  to 
close.  We  talked  about  the  great 
things,  the  real  things — ^what  was 
the  meaning  of  it  all,  what  is 
worth  while  and  worth  living  for, 
etc.  I  can  not  explain  more  ex- 
actly without  violating  the  propri- 
eties of  the  censorship.  But 
enough  that  the  men  seemed  tre- 
mendously interested,  and  I  felt 
that  I  was,  in  a  humble  way,  fur- 
nishing   that    kind    of    encourage- 
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ment    for    which    I     crossed    the 
ocean.** 

Was  He  TuANSFERREDf 

"As  a  result  of  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  I  write  you  in  gpreat 
haste  to  ask  you  for  my  transfer 
elsewhere!  Naturally  I  am  more 
or  less  of  a  curiosity  anyway  but 
the  coincidence  of  the  opening  of 
the  canteen  and  the  arrival  of 
TAmericain'  have  brought  about  a 
crisis  for  yesterday  completed  our 
first  full  working  week  dating 
from  Friday.  A  delegation  of  inn- 
keepers have  waited  upon  my  land- 
lady to  inquire  as  to  my  departure, 
for  their  military  patrons  refuse  to 
come  near  them  for  non-sugared 
half-chicory  coffee  at  74  a  glass 
vs.  the  real  stuff  at  the  foyer  for 
3^.  Further,  they  no  longer  have 
patrons  for  wine  either.  'Even  at 
this  moment,  our  rush  hour,  our 
three  cafes  are  empty.  That  Amer- 
icain  is  going  to  ruin  us!'  After 
luncheon  I  had  a  title  hurled  at  me 
by  one  of  their  youngsters,  hence 
my  desire  for  a  transfer  unless  you 
can  insure  my  life  heavily!" 

Interest  in  Athi^etics 

"Last  night  in  the  hour  and 
three-quarters  between  six-fifteen 
and  eight  o'clock,  forty-eight  dif- 
ferent men  played  volley  ball  in 
six  teams  of  eight  apiece,  the  los- 
ing team  in  each  series  playing  the 
incoming  new  bunch,  and  so  on. 
Of  these  forty-eight  men,  only  two 
had  ever  played  before,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  each  team,  before 
they  were  thru,  could  play  fairly 
well.  One  team  especially  was 
made  up  of  men,  the  youngest  of 
whom  I  am  sure  was  over  thirty- 
five. 

"There  was  a  crowd  of  specta- 
tors and  what  happened  last  night 


was  repeated  this  afternoon.  For 
team-work  they  are  fine,  and  I  had 
a  great  time  teaching  them,  ref- 
ereeing,  coaching  and  encouraging. 
"At  our  Thursday  afternoon  con- 
cert we  are  having  not  only  a 
pupil  of  Carpentier  for  the  boxing 
but  against  him  will  be  the  ama- 
teur champion  of  France,  in  his 
weight." 

Music  Hath  Charms 

"I  had  been  at  the  foyer  over  a 
week  and  it  was  a  quiet,  sad  place 
at  nights,  I  wondered  if  these  men 
were  ever  going  to  smile,  forget, 
and  sing.  One  night  I  came  in  from 
supper,  the  foyer  was  jammed, 
most  of  them  were  around  the 
piano  and  they  were  putting  a  col- 
lege song  in  the  States  to  shame. 
One  popular  song  after  another 
rang  out  and  all  took  part — to  the 
men  at  checkers  or  writing  home. 
It  was  great,  and  since  then  they 
have  forgotten,  for  a  moment,  the 
hard  things  in  common  song. 

"Just  yesterday  afternoon,  in  one 
of  the  finest  amateur  concerts  I 
have  ever  heard,  a  comic  singer 
sang  out  that  comic  ballad  'Vive 
le  Pinard'  and  that  packed  audito- 
rium of  1200  gave  back  the  chorus 
while  he  jigged  around  the  stage 
in  his  red  and  blue  uniform  of  1870 
with  his  flasks  jingling  over  his 
shoulders.  His  cheeks  rosy  with 
paint  and  the  lads  and  men  out  in 
front,  on  repose  for  ten  days  from 
a  big  attack  and  soon  again  to 
mount  their  place  in  the  active  line, 
gave  back  laugh  for  each  sally  and 
brave  good  spirits  for  an  attempt 
to  amuse. 

"It  was  at  the  same  concert  that 
a  Frenchman,  knowing  a  little 
English  and  having  secured  'The 
Star  Spangled  Banner'  from  me, 
sang   it   out   in   both    French    and 
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make  the  lessons  more  interesting 
for  them  by  telling  them  stories, 
and  about  America,  especially 
speaking  words  of  encouragement. 
I  am  happy  and  contented  in  the 
work.  Yes,  we  are  preparing  to 
open  a  canteen,  and  making  some 
changes  in  the  building." 

A  Popular  FoYEa 

"We  have  just  had  some  troops 
in,  they  were  here  a  week.  This 
was  the  first  foyer  they  had  seen 
and  were  simply  carried  away  with 
it,  they  re-christened  it  'le  Reve  du 
Poilu.'  The  hut  was  packed  every 
night.  A  poilu  told  me  that  at 
supper  all  was  silence,  for  each  one 
was  racing  thru  the  meal  to  get  to 
the  foyer  and  secure  a  place.  The 
Xmas  Tree  was  a  huge  success. 
When  they  left  yesterday,  every 
one  of  the  officers  looked  me  up  to 
say  good-bye  and  thanked  me  for 
what  I  had  done  for  their  men.  It 
made  me  feel  good.  We  are  put- 
ting up  our  cantine  this  week.  I 
find  that  it  is  indispensable.  The 
poilu  likes  to  spend  money,  and  to 
talk  about  America." 

Indoor  Games 

"Since  my  last  letter,  I  have 
commenced  the  indoor  games  such 
as  boxing,  hand  wrestling,  combat 
en  tonneau  or  pillow  fights  in  bar- 
rels, and  the  old  game  of  setting 
up  a  row  of  pins,  one  for  each 
man,  in  a  circle  and  trying  to  avoid 
knocking  the  pins  over  while  going 
around  them;  also  deck  billiards 
and  potato  races  go  well.  On  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  space  and  the 
big  crowds  we  have  it  is  difficult 
to  have  many  men  at  work  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  the  third  week 
and  we  have  usually  from  30  to  50 
men  taking  part  each  time  with 
from  300  to  800  looking  on.     The 
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Algerians  are  by  far  the  most  ac- 
tive in  all  sports,  the  Italians  are 
great  admirers  but  as  yet  do  not 
take  active  interest." 

What  the  Officers  Think 

"We  have  all  the  officers  here 
Tvith  us  and  they  realize  very  well 
what  the  foyer  is  trying  to  do.  The 
spirit  of  the  men  is  remarkable  and 
of  course  one  gets  far  more  than 
one  can  give  because  the  contact 
with  such  fellows  is  a  lesson  in 
many  ways.  These  are  things  I 
am  storing  in  my  memory." 

An  Encouraging  Experience 

"While  the  impression  is  fresh  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  a  rather  en- 
couraging experience  that  I  had 
last  evening.  I  was  certainly  feel- 
ing 'on  the  bum';  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  do,  I  could  truly  say  'J'ai 
un  cafard.'  I  was  tired  and  sick — 
had  a  headache  and  a  wretched 
feeling — as  a  result  of  the  intense 
cold,  the  fruitless  search  for  com- 
fortable (or  fairly  comfortable) 
quarters,  and  some  place  to  eat. 
But  I  determined  to  plunge  into 
the  work  at  once,  so  I  started  my 
English  class.  As  many  poilus  as 
could  crowd  about  the  stove  joined 
most  heartily  in  the  exercise.  I 
made  them  a  little  speech  in 
French  also.  For  two  hours  we 
conversed  eagerly,  the  men  re- 
maining an  hour  after  time  to 
close.  We  talked  about  the  great 
things,  the  real  things — what  was 
the  meaning  of  it  all,  what  is 
worth  while  and  worth  living  for, 
etc.  I  can  not  explain  more  ex- 
actly without  violating  the  propri- 
eties of  the  censorship.  But 
enough  that  the  men  seemed  tre- 
mendously interested,  and  I  felt 
that  I  was,  in  a  humble  way,  fur- 
nishing   that    kind    of    encourage- 
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ment    for    which    I     crossed    the 


ocean. 
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Was  He  Transferred/ 


"As  a  result  of  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  I  write  you  in  gpreat 
haste  to  ask  you  for  my  transfer 
elsewhere!  Naturally  I  am  more 
or  less  of  a  curiosity  anyway  but 
the  coincidence  of  the  opening  of 
the  canteen  and  the  arrival  of 
TAmericain'  have  brought  about  a 
crisis  for  yesterday  completed  our 
first  full  working  week  dating 
from  Friday.  A  delegation  of  inn- 
keepers have  waited  upon  my  land- 
lady to  inquire  as  to  my  departure, 
for  their  military  patrons  refuse  to 
come  near  them  for  non-sugared 
half-chicory  coffee  at  7^  a  glass 
vs.  the  real  stuff  at  the  foyer  for 
3^.  Further,  they  no  longer  have 
patrons  for  wine  either.  'Even  at 
this  moment,  our  rush  hour,  our 
three  cafes  are  empty.  That  Amer- 
icain  is  going  to  ruin  us!'  After 
luncheon  I  had  a  title  hurled  at  me 
by  one  of  their  youngsters,  hence 
my  desire  for  a  transfer  unless  you 
can  insure  my  life  heavily!" 

Interest  in  Athi^etics 

"Last  night  in  the  hour  and 
three-quarters  between  six-fifteen 
and  eight  o'clock,  forty-eight  dif- 
ferent men  played  volley  ball  in 
six  teams  of  eight  apiece,  the  los- 
ing team  in  each  series  playing  the 
incoming  new  bunch,  and  so  on. 
Of  these  forty-eight  men,  only  two 
had  ever  played  before,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  each  team,  before 
they  were  thru,  could  play  fairly 
well.  One  team  especially  was 
made  up  of  men,  the  youngest  of 
whom  I  am  sure  was  over  thirty- 
five. 

"There  was  a  crowd  of  specta- 
tors and  what  happened  last  night 


was  repeated  this  afternoon.  For 
team-work  they  are  fine,  and  I  had 
a  great  time  teaching  them,  ref- 
ereeing,  coaching  and  encouraging. 
"At  our  Thursday  afternoon  con- 
cert we  are  having  not  only  a 
pupil  of  Carpentier  for  the  boxing 
but  against  him  will  be  the  ama- 
teur champion  of  France,  in  his 
weight." 

Music  Hath  Charms 

"I  had  been  at  the  foyer  over  a 
week  and  it  was  a  quiet,  sad  place 
at  nights,  I  wondered  if  these  men 
were  ever  going  to  smile,  forget, 
and  sing.  One  night  I  came  in  from 
supper,  the  foyer  was  jammed, 
most  of  them  were  around  the 
piano  and  they  were  putting  a  col- 
lege song  in  the  States  to  shame. 
One  popular  song  after  another 
rang  out  and  all  took  part — to  the 
men  at  checkers  or  writing  home. 
It  was  great,  and  since  then  they 
have  forgotten,  for  a  moment,  the 
hard  things  in  common  song. 

"Just  yesterday  afternoon,  in  one 
of  the  finest  amateur  concerts  I 
have  ever  heard,  a  comic  singer 
sang  out  that  comic  ballad  'Vive 
le  Pinard'  and  that  packed  audito- 
rium of  1200  gave  back  the  chorus 
while  he  jigged  around  the  stage 
in  his  red  and  blue  uniform  of  1870 
with  his  flasks  jingling  over  his 
shoulders.  His  cheeks  rosy  with 
paint  and  the  lads  and  men  out  in 
front,  on  repose  for  ten  days  from 
a  big  attack  and  soon  again  to 
mount  their  place  in  the  active  line, 
gave  back  laugh  for  each  sally  and 
brave  good  spirits  for  an  attempt 
to  amuse. 

"It  was  at  the  same  concert  that 
a  Frenchman,  knowing  a  little 
English  and  having  secured  'The 
Star  Spangled  Banner'  from  me, 
sang   it   out   in   both    French   and 
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English  and  such  an  ovation  as  he 
and  our  song  got.  I  remember  a 
sergeant  telling  me  afterwards  of 
the  handful  of  Americans  who  were 
there  and  how,  when  the  'Marseil- 
laise' was  played,  they  stood  up 
and  took  off  their  hats.  It  touched 
him  and  all  the  rest." 

English  Classes 


"Last  Monday  night  we  began 
our  English  classes,  scheduled  for 
three  nights  a  week,  one  hour  an 
evening.  There  were  fifty-two  pres- 
ent on  Monday.  They  wanted  to 
come  oftener  so  we  made  it  eight 
times  a  week,  two  classes,  four 
times  each,  four  in  the  afternoon 
and  four  at  night.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  have  them  and  I  haven't 
had  so  much  fun  in  a  long  time 
nor  more  real  pleasure,  because  they 
are  old  and  young  and  there  is  a 
great  spirit  of  camaraderie  in  those 
classes.  One  old  man,  when  I  asked 
how  often  they  wanted  the  class 
during  the  week,  said  *as  ofteh  as 
.possible  because  we  won't  be  here 
long  and  we  want  to  learn  as 
much  as  we  can.'  He  couldn't  speak 
a  word  then." 

VivK  La  France 

"It  happens  that  I  am  the  first 
American  in  uniform  who  has 
been  seen  here  and  so  the  uniform 
makes  me  quite  conspicuous.  All 
the  little  boys  want  to  shake  hands 
with  me  and  the  villagers  are  very 
cordial.  I  helped  the  town  school- 
master to  drill  his  boys  a  bit  the 
other  day  and  told  him  about  our 
'Boy  Scouts'  of  America.  He  had 
heard  of  them. 

"I  have  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity, not  only  to  say  *  Vive  la  France* 
very  often,  always  to  get  the  res- 
ponse  'Vive    I'Amerique'   from   the 
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French  here,  but  thru  conversation 
and  a  general  attitude  of  apprecia- 
tion of  things  French  and  of  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  to  create  a 
closer  feeling  of  friendship  in  my 
small  way  here,  between  the  two 
countries.  Meanwhile  I  have  learned 
to  talk  French  better  during  the 
last  ten  days,  I  think,  than  I  did 
during  my  two  years  in  college, 
and  at  table  with  the  officers  I 
have  initiated  what  practically 
amounts  to  a  little  English  class, 
using  the  Berlitz  system." 

Thb  Spirit  of  ths  Poilu 

"Talk  about  the  French  poilu 
having  lost  all  his  spirit!  One 
wouldn't  think  so  to  see  this  foyer 
to-night.  It  was  the  liveliest  place 
I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  You 
know  the  building  is  by  no  means 
the  smallest  in  existence,  but 
with  all  its  size  it  is  'plein,  plein 
du  monde.'  There  was  quite  a  lit- 
tle crowd  around  the  outside  of  the 
building  when  we  arrived,  standing 
near  the  entrance  or  coming  in;  a 
much  bigger  crowd  was  lined  up 
in  front  of  the  cantine,  waiting  to 
be  served  with  chocolate.  The 
men  certainly  appreciate  the  hot 
chocolate,  they  like  it  better  than 
coffee  and  are  glad  when  the 
chocolate  nights  come.  The  main 
room  was  full  of  soldiers  playing 
games — not  a  chair  vacant,  and 
men  standing  in  the  aisles.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  room  the  victrola 
was  beating  out  some  lively  music 
amid  the  talk  and  laughter  which 
pervaded  the  atmosphere. 

"In  the  next  room  there  was  no 
noise,  except  that  which  came  in 
thru  the  open  doorway.  Here  every 
table  was  in  use  by  poilus  writing 
letters  home.  And  in  the  last  room, 
the  writing  room,  a  still  more 
quiet,    homelike     atmosphere     pre- 
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vailed.  One  of  the  men,  in  looking 
around  at  the  walls  covered  with 
tastefully  selected  pictures^  the  fire- 
place, the  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
comers,  and  the  men  quietly  read- 
ing, said  to  me:  'It's  just  like 
home,  isn't  it?'  But  he  added: 
'Pas  touts  a  fair  comme  chez 
vous— chez  vous  est  trop  lein.' 

"The  surprising  thing  about  this 
evening  is  that  there  is  no  special 
program  being  carried  on — ^just  the 
ordinary  foyer  activity.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  scene  and  that  pictured 
by  an  old  soldier  of  other  wars  at 
the  dinner  table  this  evening  when 
he  said:  'We  had  no  place  to  go — 
not  even  to  write  a  piece  of  a  let- 
ter.'   This  is  a  great  life." 

A  Drama  in  Two  Scenes 

Scene  I:  Foyer  at  D ;  Time — 

an  afternoon  in  late  November, 
1917. 

Personae: 

D.,  Dashing  young  American  di- 
rector, fresh  from  Paris  Office, 
full  of  all  the  ideas  there  grown. 

C,  Neither  dashing  nor  young 
D.  F.,  which,  of  course,  stands 
for  'Directeur  Frangais.' 

C.  "Yes,  I  hear  you  are  to  have 
charge  of  the  cantine  and  the  ath- 
letics." 

D.  "That's  what  they  are  send- 
ing out  Americans  for,  we  shall 
surely  be  able  to  do  something 
here." 

C.  "Perhaps.  I  am  very  glad 
that  is  the  plan,  for  the  athletics 
will  be  outside  the  Foyer;  and  the 
cantine — there  is  no  way  to  obtain 
a  separate  barrack  and  of  course 
there  is  no  place  in  our  present 
Foyer." 

D.  "No  place!  That's  easy; 
let's    take    out    that    stage,    which 


you     have     not     used     for     eight 
months." 

C.  "No,  I  am  keeping  it  so  that 
if  the  theatre  people  ever  come  to 
me  and  ask,  they  won't  be  able  to 
say  I  have  no  facilities  for  them." 

D.  "Well,  put  the  cantine  in  the 
corner  there  by  the  door,  a  space 
of  3  or  4  metres  now  wasted."  (Il- 
lustrated by  rough  pencil  draw- 
ings; C  regards  same  with  very 
pained  expression.) 

C.  "What  ?  Impossible !  That 
would  spoil  the  atmosphere  which 
I  have  been  creating  during  the 
past  year!  It  would  hinder  me 
from  exerting  a  moral  influence 
on  our  dear  soldiers." 

D.  "What  do  you  propose  to 
do  for  a  cantine?" 

C.  "Why,  you  see,  that  is  your 
task,  I  understand.  Perhaps  you 
can  get  a  barrack?" 

Scene  II:  Same  place.  Time — De- 
cember 10th,  1917,  afternoon. 

Personae:  Same  C.  as  above,  and 
G.,  new  American,  come  to  re- 
place D.,  who  has  sought  other 
fields. 

C.    "How  do  you  do?" 

G.     "Good  afternoon." 

C.  "Have  you  thought  at  all 
about  the  cantine?" 

G.    "What  cantine?" 

C.  '*Why,  for  our  foyer  here! 
Was  it  not  for  that  purpose  that 
you  have  come  here?" 

G.  "Perhaps  it  is.  But  I  don't 
see  where  you  can  put  one  in  this 
barrack !" 

C.  "Don't  you?  That's  easy— 
I've  just  been  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  work  out  my  ideas.  You  see, 
we  don't  use  the  stage  any  more, 
so  we  will  take  that  out  to  give 
more  room  for  the  reading  and 
writing  and  then  put  the  cantine 
down    there    in    a    corner    by    the 
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door  where  the  poilus  will  have  to 
pass  it  on  entering,  that  will  help 
increase  the  sales." 

G.  "But  how  about  the  mater- 
ials and  workers?" 

C.  "Oh  I  shall  take  care  of 
that — I'll  help  you  with  your  can- 
tine  in  every  possible  way!" 

Getting  Started 


"Altho  reports  from  foyers  which 
are  well  under  way  are  most  en- 
couraging and  a  great  help  to 
those  of  us  who  are  just  getting 
started,  I  would  like  to  recount  an 
experience  which,  to  my  mind, 
proves  that  a  director  does  not 
have  to  wait  for  his  Foyer  to  be 
finished  before  getting  in  some 
good  licks. 

*  "The  cantonment  where  our 
foyer  is  located  comprises  two  vil- 
lages,  St.  and  another  about 

two  kilometres  away.  There  are 
not  many  troops  here  now,  so  the 
French  director  and  I  planned  to 
have  an  entertainment  for  them  all 
in  the  foyer  here  on  Christmas 
night.  There  was  to  have  been 
present  a  troupe  of  artists  travel- 
ing with  the  Division  but  at  the 
last  minute  we  were  disappointed 
and  forced  to  arrange  an  im- 
promptu Fete  de  Noel.  Owing  to 
the  kindness  of  an  American  Am- 
bulance Section  near  here,  in  loan- 
ing us  their  tree,  we  made  things 
appear  much  like  Christmas  and 
gave  a  few  hundred  presents. 

"The  next  day  the  French  director 
was  called  to  the  regional  office 
and  I  had  to  arange  a  similar  dis- 
tribution of  presents  in  the  next 
village.  The  officers  received  me 
very  kindly  and  went  to  consider- 
able trouble  to  see  that  things 
were  arranged  in  ship-shape  fash- 
ion. One  of  the  auxiliaries  and  I 
carried  the  presents  over  to  a  sort 
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of  'salle  de  reunion'  of  which  the 
place  boasted.  We  expected  to 
have  a  little  trouble  with  only  two 
of  us  among  a  crowd  of  soldiers, 
but  to  our  suprise  not  only  the 
sous-officiers  came  but  the  officers 
themselves,  even  to  the  Comman- 
dant. Needless  to  say,  with  our 
allotting  system  down  fine  and  a 
good-natured  bunch  of  men  every- 
thing went  off  finely.  Many  were 
the  exclamations  of  pleasure  from 
the  men  as  they  received  their  pipe, 
blague,  port-monnaie,  etc.  When 
all  had  been  served,  the  Comman- 
dant came  over,  shook  hands  with 
me  and  thanked  me  for  going  to 
the  trouble  of  coming  over,  the 
other  officers  followed  suit.  Of 
course  I  told  them  that  it  was  a 
privilege  as  well  as  a  pleasure  and 
no  work  at  all.  Just  as  I  was 
packing  up  to  leave,  a  captain,  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor  pinned  on  his 
breast,  came  over,  took  one  of  my 
hands  in  both  of  his  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  made  me  a  most 
touching  and  patriotic  speech  of 
thanks.  He  not  only  thanked  me 
for  coming  into  the  foyer  work  but 
thanked  God  for  the  many  gracious 
things  that  the  Americans  had 
done  to  help  France  and  the  many 
kind  hearts  in  America  who  had 
done  so  much  to  help  lighten 
France's  burden.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  'with  such  Allies  as 
England  and  America,  the  victory 
must  be  ours.  Vive  TAmerique? 
Vive  TAngleterre!  Vive  la  France!' 
I  was  so  overcome  with  emotion 
and  surprise  that  I  couldn't  think 
of  a  befitting  reply  in  my  own 
language  let  alone  in  the  French 
tongue,  but  I  came  away  from 
that  place  with  a  happy  heart  for  I 
had  received  definite  proof  that  the 
work  of  the  foyer  was  a  real,  live 
worth-while  thing.     Before  I  went 
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to  that  place  I  had  been  nearly 
swamped  by  the  strange  condi- 
tions, the  foreign  language  and  the 
thousand  and  one  bewildering 
things  which  come  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  foyer,  but  ever  since 
I  have  had  such  an  enthusiasm  for 
my  work  that  all  difficulties  seem 
to  just  melt  away.  I  only  wish  that 
every  American  secretary  in  the 
foyer  work  could  have  such  an  in- 
spiring incident  as  that  to  start 
him  off  in  his  work  and  help  him 
to  realize  that  all  his  efforts  count, 
whether  he  has  an  elaborate,  com- 
pleted foyer  or  one  just  in  the  final 
stages  of  construction." 

The  following  report  from  an 
Associate  Regional  Director  of  the 
Foyer  du  Soldat  details  many  fea- 
tures of  the  great  program  and  ad- 
mirably reflects  its  sprit: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  write  a 
brief  report  of  our  section  of  the 
work  of  the  Foyer  du  Soldat,  for  I 
believe  that  it  has  brought  much 
joy  and  many  new  aspirations  into 
the  hearts  of  men  who  have  had 
little  to  relieve  the  strain  and 
monotony  of  constant  warfare,  and 
that  it  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  maintaining  their  morale. 

"We  have  kept  in  mind  that  the 
word  "foyer"  means  "hearth"  or 
"home,"  and  have  tried  to  make 
our  huts  really  homelike  as  regards 
light  and  warmth,  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  and  also  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive. Above  all,  we  have  tried 
to  have  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality 
and  cheer.  The  French  Army  has 
greatly  aided  us  in  our  efforts,  for 
it  has  given  us,  fully  equipped, 
over  eighty  large  barracks,  in  many 
cases  has  installed  electric  lighting, 
has  provided  moving  picture  enter- 
tainment every  night  or  several 
times  a  week  and  has  furnished  us 


with  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers 
to  do  detail  work. 

"We  have  decorated  the  interior 
of  our  foyers  and  have  made  the 
exterior  attractive  by  climbing 
plants  and  gardens,  so  that  the  sol- 
dier coming  from  the  front  where 
all  has  been  blasted  may  feast  his 
eye  upon  color.  In  the  bright,  com- 
fortable foyer,  the  tired  poilu  sits 
and  writes  his  letters — as  many  as 
he  wishes,  for  there  is  always  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  paper  and 
envelopes;  he  plays  one  of  the 
many  games  always  ready  to  hand, 
listens  to  the  phonograph,  laughs 
at  the  moving-picture  scenes,  pur- 
chases his  little  supplies  for  the 
trenches,  drinks  his  cup  of  hot  cof- 
fee or  hot  chocolate;  and  then  he 
goes  away  with  a  glow  in  his 
heart  and  with  gratitude  to  Amer- 
ica for  ministering  to  his  needs. 
Most  of  all,  perhaps,  he  remembers 
the  friendly  chat  with  the  Amer- 
ican director,  and  he  returns  to 
the  trenches  with  new  hope  after 
his  moment  of  contact  with  the 
throbbing  heart  of  far  distant 
America. 

"In  the  foyers  farther  to  the 
rear,  where  the  soldier  goes  for  a 
week  or  ten  days'  repose,  he  enters 
one  of  the  English  classes  and 
comes  into  closer  touch  with  the 
American  director.  He  learns  a 
little  English  and  is  soon  able  to 
speak  brokenly  with  his  teacher, 
with  whom  he  becomes  very 
friendly.  He  learns  a  lot  about 
America,  her  ideals,  her  might,  her 
purpose  as  regards  the  war.  He 
takes  part  in  the  foot-ball  and  vol- 
ley-ball and  basket-ball  games  and 
laughs  heartily  at  the  foozles  that 
he  and  his  comrades  make  in 
learning  the  American  sports.  He 
can  sing  or  do  stunts,  and  he  en- 
joys  the    amateur   concerts   which 
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the  American  and  French  directors 
get  up;  in  fact,  he  wants  to  have  a 
concert  every  night  during  his 
rest.  He  writes  countless  letters 
to  his  family  or  friends,  and  he 
finds  the  foyer  so  satisfactory  that 
he  has  no  desire  to  go  to  the  wine 
shops  or  low  places  of  amusement. 
When  finally  he  goes  back  to  the 
trenches,  he  feels  that  he  has  a 
home  behind  him  where  a  warm 
welcome  will  be  awaiting  him 
when  he  returns.  He  takes  an 
English  book  with  him  for  study 
during  spare  moments,  and  to  help 
him  write  back  a  letter  to  his 
American  brother.  If  his  regiment 
is  sent  into  another  sector  for  fight- 
ing or  for  repose,  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  to  hunt  up  the  Foyer  du 
Soldat.  If  by  good  chance  he  re- 
turns to  the  same  foyer,  he  goes  on 
with  his  lessons  and  friendships 
and  pleasures  and  grows  ever  to 
be  a  better  and  happier  man. 

"But  we  are  not  content  with 
serving  the  soldiers  back  of  the 
lines  in  the  rest  camps,  and  in  the 
less  advanced  sections  near  the 
front;  in  caves  and  dugouts  we  in- 
stall little  annexes  where  we  put  a 
few  small  tables,  a  trench  library, 
a  small  phonograph  and  a  canteen 
outfit.  The  American  or  French 
director  goes  up  every  day  and 
serves  the  men  who  come  out  of 
the  first  line  trenches,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  poilus  are 
mighty  glad  to  drop  in  and  write 
a  letter  home,  or  read  the  papers 
and  books  and  have  a  refreshing 
drink.  We  have  stacks  of  ciga- 
rettes and  packets  of  tobacco 
which  we  give  free  of  charge  to 
those  who  may  be  out  of  change; 
but  the  French  soldier  prefers  to 
pay  his  way  and  rarely  accepts 
gratuities. 

"Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the 


French  officers,  our  directors  are 
permitted  to  go  even  into  the 
trenches  and  to  distribute  tobacco 
and  cigarettes  to  the  men  in  the 
lines,  who  appreciate  keenly  these 
visits — above  all  when  the  secrc* 
tries,  at  the  cost  of  extra  exertions,, 
succeed  in  bringing  up  hot  choc- 
olate at  night. 

"In  our  foyer  work  we  have 
never  considered  the  canteen  and 
the  post  exchange  as  the  most  im- 
portant feature.  We  have  given 
them  a  secondary  place  in  our 
program  and  have  impressed  our 
directors  with  the  importance  of 
getting  into  personal  touch  with 
the  soldiers,  to  talk  with  them  of 
their  home  life  and  interests,  to 
sympathize  with  them  in  their 
sorrows,  and  to  give  them  the 
mental  and  moral  stimulus  they 
appreciate  and  need.  The  great 
danger  of  the  post  exchange  is  that 
the  secretary  will  develop  into  a 
mere  storekeeper,  and  in  cases 
where  I  have  found  this  to  be  the 
tendency  I  have  done  away  with 
the  post  exchange  almost  entirely. 

"Our  foyers  are  for  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  and  Italian  and 
Indo-Chinese  and  all  the  many  sol- 
diers who  are  now  in  France.  We 
make  no  discriminations.  American 
divisions  come  into  our  sectors  and 
then  we  co-operate  with  the  Amer- 
ican Y.  M.  C.  A.  when  they  are 
away  from  the  main  bodies  of 
troops.  British  divisions  come  into 
our  region  and  we  undertake  the 
supply  of  these  troops,  getting  the 
carloads  from  long  distances  and 
distributing  the  supplies  thru  our 
foyers  or  directly  to  the  regiments. 
We  have  foyers  especially  for  the 
Italians  and  Indo-Chinese  and  in 
every  way  we  try  to  render  service 
to  the  men  who  are  working  or 
fighting  for  the  same  cause. 
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"During  grave  periods  when 
troops  are  changing  their  positions 
and  all  is  confusion,  our  secretaries 
frequently  go  with  the  divisions, 
purchase  bread  and  chocolate  and 
comforts,  and  give  them  freely. 
We  establish  moving  canteens  and 
place  canteens  at  the  cross-roads 
to  furnish  hot  drinks  and  cigarettes 
to  the  tired,  thirsty  soldiers  as  they 
go  by.  Especially  in  the  public 
squares,  or  near  the  railway  sta- 
tions where  great  numbers  of 
troops  pass,  we  have  canteens  and 
writing  rooms  which  are  kept  open 
•day  and  night  and  which  render  no 
small  service. 

"The  recent  offensive  has  halted, 
for  the  moment,  the  plans  for  our 
program,  but  it  must  be  brought 
to  completion  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, for  we  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  aid  in  the  work  of  fitting 


the  French  nation  to  play  the  great 
role  in  the  future  which  her  mar- 
velous past  and  present  record  in- 
dicates for  her.** 

The  call  for  secretaries  is  still 
ringing  thru  the  land.  Endorsing  and 
pleading  for  the  cause  are  all  the 
great  leaders  in  France — President 
Poincare,  Premier  Clemenceau, 
General  Foch  and  all  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  French  army.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  and  Ambassador 
Sharp  urge  its  development.  Alas 
for  the  American  who  allows  any 
selfish  consideration  to  keep  him 
from  so  noble  a  form  of  service. 
Are  there  yet  any  among  the  read- 
ers of  this  magazine  who  should 
volunteer  for  the  sake  of  France 
and  in  the  name  of  that  democ- 
racy which  is  to  be  established  in 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth? 


Why  the  War  Should  Be  Studied  in  Schools 

From  National  School  Sbrvicb 

Emergency  Course  of  Instruction  Suggested  by   National   Board  for 

Historical  Service 


Many  excellent  reasons  exist  for 
asking  teachers  and  pupils, 
heavily  burdened  tho  they  are,  to 
give  some  time  each  week  to  the 
formal  study  of  the  war.  The  best 
of  these,  perhaps,  is  that  in  some 
way  it  is  sure  to  come  in,  and  that 
the  study  of  it  should  be  organized 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  educa- 
tionally valuable. 

Importance  of  the  War 

The  war  is  the  biggest  and  most 
important  happening  in  history.    It 


is  the  war  of  every  boy  and  girl  as 
well  as  of  every  adult  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  issues  will 
affect  the  destinies  even  of  the  un- 
born. Scarcely  a  child  can  be 
found  in  the  schools  who  does  not 
have  a  member  of  his  family  or 
other  relative  bearing  arms  in  the 
contest.  In  the  food  that  we  eat, 
the  clothing  we  wear,  the  heating 
of  our  houses,  the  amusements  we 
indulge  in,  and  our  traveling  to 
and  fro  we  feel  its  actual  presence. 
The    war    is    in    the    atmosphere 
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which  the  child  breathes,  and  it 
already  plays  a  large  part  in  his 
school  life. 

War  Study  Stimulates  Patriotism 

Just  because  of  this  fact,  there- 
fore, it  is  important  that  the  war 
should  receive  systematic  treat- 
ment in  the  schools.  It  is  still  de- 
sirable that  we  be  able  to  give  "a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us/' 
and  the  child  should  have  pre- 
sented to  him  clearly  but  simply 
the  causes  and  aims  of  the  war. 
Such  teaching  will  not  merely 
stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the 
child  and  aid  the  various  war 
services  imposed  upon  the  schools. 
It  will  react  upon  the  homes,  and 
powerfully  promote  a  sound  civil- 
ian morale.  Our  public  schools  are 
the  most  important  agency  we 
have  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
democracy.  They  are  also  the  in- 
stitution in  whose  guidance  our 
people  instinctively  have  most  im- 
plicit  confidence. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Chi- 
cago immigrant  mother,  suspicious 
and  distrustful,  who  when  asked 
to  sign  a  food  pledge  card  said:  "I 
sign  nodings,  my  man  he  say  I 
sign  nodings";  and  slammed  the 
door  in  the  face  of  the  distributor 
of  the  cards.  But  when  her  little 
daughter  brought  the  same  card 
from  school  and  said,  "But,  Mam- 
ma, my  teacher  says  it  is  all  right"; 
the  mother  replied:  "Veil,  if  your 
teacher  say  it  is  all  right,  then  I 
Sign. 

Regular  Studies  Enriched 

Thru  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
study  of  the  war,  many  of  the  reg- 
ular studies  of  the  school  course 
can  be  strengthened  and  enriched. 
In  the  case  of  history,  civics,  and 
geography  this  relationship  is  evi- 


dent. The  new  duties  the  war 
imposes  may  be  made  to  stimulate 
the  teaching  of  language,  arith- 
metic, domestic  science,  drawing, 
music,  and  practically  every  other 
subject   of  the   school   curriculum. 

Emergency  CoxntsE  of  Instruction 

The  study  of  the  war  should 
form  a  part  of  the  school  course. 
Where  the  study  should  be  placed 
and  how  it  should  be  conducted,, 
are  told  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  by 
the  National  Board  for  Historical 
Service  and  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Bureau  of  Education  under 
the  title  "Outline  of  an  Emergency 
Course  of  Instruction  on  the  War,'* 
Teachers'  Leaflet  No.  4.  Five  cents 
for  the  first  copy,  two  cents  for 
each  additional  copy.  The  authors,. 
Doctors  Coulomb,  Gerson,  and  Mc- 
Kinley,  are  practical  school  men,, 
as  well  as  historical  scholars.  In 
the  introduction  they  suggest: 
"Definite  periods  on  the  school 
program  should  be  allotted  to  this 
purpose — in  grades  three  and  four^ 
two  20-minute  periods  a  week;  in 
grades  five,  six,  seven,  and  eighty 
two  30-minute  periods  a  week." 
In  an  appendix  suggestions  are 
given  as  to  how  the  time  for  such 
study  can  be  found  and  also  as  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject. The  course  of  instruction  as 
outlined  for  each  grade  group  is 
definite  and  practicable.  For  ex- 
ample, in  grades  three  and  four  are 
the  following  topics: 

(1)  Stories  of  War  Incidents 

(2)  Celebration  of  Special  Hol- 
idays 

(3)  Handicaps  of  German  Boys 
and  Girls 

(4)  Why  the  United  States  En- 
tered the  War 

(5)  What  Our  Government  Has 
Accomplished  in  the  War 
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(6)  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

(7)  How  Children  Can  Help 
The   last  heading  is   one   which 

appears  in  the  outline  for  each 
group  of  grades.  The  sample  les- 
son on  the  care  of  shoes,  reprinted 
in  the  Primary  Department  of  this 
issue,  is  an  example  of  the  practi- 
cal handling  of  the  subject  by 
these  authors. 

High  School  Study  of  the  War 

To  quote  again  from  this  leaflet, 
"Every  high  school  student  in 
America  should,  during  the  school 
year  1918-1919,  be  given  a  consec- 
utive history  of  the  war,  with  its 
antecedents  and  ensuing  prob- 
lems."     A    concrete    plan    is    pre- 


sented— too  long  to  give  here — ^by 
which  this  also  can  be  accom- 
plished, with  little  disturbance  to 
other  studies  and  classes,  thru  the 
co-operation  of  the  high  school 
teachers.  The  work  as  planned  for 
the  high  schools  is  based  upon  the 
outline  prepared  by  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Harding  and  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information, 
entitled  "The  Study  of  the  Great 
War — ^A  Topical  Outline  with  Ex- 
tensive Quotations  and  Reading 
References."  Teachers  may  obtain 
copies  of  this  pamphlet  by  writing 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, at  10  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


War  Savings  and  Victory 

By  F.  a.  Vandem^ip,  in  National  School  Service 


WHEN  this  country  voted  uni- 
versal conscription  it  did  the 
biggest  single  act  in  history  to  win 
the  war.  And  when  we  voted  uni- 
versal conscription  we  voted  that 
other  men  should  go  and  fight  for 
us;  we  voted  that  other  men 
should  go  into  that  hell  in  France, 
should  face  those  guns  and  go  thru 
all  the  torture  of  that  horrble  bom- 
bardment. And  when  we  voted  that 
other  men  should  go,  we  dedicated 
ourselves  to  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

We  must  do  our  part,  and  do  it 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  ability. 
Have  we  done  it?  Not  yet.  We 
are  waking  up.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  what  our  part  is.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  we 
have  before  us  such  a  situation  as 


the  world  never  knew  before, 
something  this  nation  never  knew 
before;  and  that  we  must  all  begin 
to  think  nationally.  We  must  think 
of  our  own  conduct  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view.  We  must 
begin  to  recognize  what  lies  on 
our  shoulders,  each  one  of  us,  in 
the  great  task  of  winning  this 
war. 

War  Our  Main  Business 

The  philosophy  of  the  war  sav- 
ings movement  is  just  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  Government  is  carry- 
ing on  the  main  business  of  the 
United  States  to-day,  namely,  a 
war  business;  that  ordinary  busi- 
ness is  not  the  main  business  any 
more.  War  cannot  be  conducted 
as  a  side  line.    It  is  our  main  busi- 
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ness;  and  it  is  so  great  a  business 
that  the  demands  upon  industry, 
upon  man  power,  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  our  raw  material  and 
food  products,  are  so  great  that  we 
must  all  give  way.  We  must 
think  nationally,  and  we  must  do 
national  things  in  our  individual 
conduct.  We  must  recognize  that 
thrift,  that  getting  out  of  the  way 
of  the  Government  and  placing  our 
lives,  our  means,  and  our  power  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government,  is 
now  a  duty  that  rests  on  every  one 
of  us.  We  are  going  to  recognize 
that;  we  are  going  to  feel  it,  and 
feel  it  very  deeply  the  country 
over. 

We  are  going  to  understand 
more  of  what  thrift  is  than  ever 
before;  to  see  that  the  nation  has 
great  things  to  hope  for  from  this 
thrift  movement,  outside  of  help- 
ing to  win  the  war  itself.  We  will 
establish  habits  of  thrift  in  our 
people.  We  are  going  to  make 
them  understand  what  thrift  means 
nationally;  that  it  means  some- 
thing more  than  individual  wel- 
fare— it  means  national  develop- 
ment. 

Thrift  the  Basis  of  Civiuzation 

The  very  foundation  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  lies  in 
thrift.  It  means  the  foregoing  of 
things  that  we  may  want  for  the 
moment  in  order  that  better  things 
may  be  had  for  the  future.  And  as 
we  dignify  thrift  we  demonstrate 
what  it  means  nationally,  what  it 
will  mean  in  the  future;  when  in- 
stead of  devoting  the  result  of  this 
thrift  to  destruction  we  have  the 
same  thrift  devoted  to  upbuilding. 
The  people  are  going  to  compre- 
hend that  with  the  increase  of  cap- 
ital the  demand  for  labor  must  in- 
crease,  and   the   rewards   of   labor 
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must  be  greater.  This  word 
"thrift"  is  going  to  be  dignified. 
We  are  all  going  to  understand 
better  that  individual  character,  as 
illustrated  by  thriftiness,  will  mean 
a  greater  nation,  and  that  charac- 
ter will  measure  the  greatness  of 
the  nation  much  better  than  num- 
bers. 

We  are  ready  to  devote  cvciy 
dollar  of  our  wealth  to  the  defense 
of  the  nation;  but  we  cannot  devote 
our  fixed  wealth  to  the  war.  War 
is  current  effort,  and  it  must  be 
fought  with  current  savings.  The 
wealth  that  consists  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  farms,  the  houses 
and  the  house  furnishings,  will  not 
fight  the  war.  They  are  merely- 
auxiliary.  But  we  must  make  new 
things;  we  must  create  new  prod- 
ucts; and  they  must  be  paid  for, 
but  not  with  that  accumulated 
wealth.  We  cannot  do  it  that  way. 
They  must  be  paid  for  with  cur- 
rent savings. 

CuRitENT  Savings  Will  Win 

If  it  was  apparent  at  all  last 
winter  that  we  could  not  fight  this 
war  and  continue  living  in  com- 
fort and  luxury,  commanding  labor 
as  we  had  commanded  it,  it  is  as 
clear  as  a  bell  now  that  we  cannot 
do  so.  We  must  accept  this  phi- 
losophy, that  we  should  help  the 
Government  by  getting  out  of  the 
Government's  way,  and  by  con- 
tributing to  the  Government  that 
purchasing  power  which  it  must 
have  for  this  perfectly  huge  task,  a 
task  that  we  have  not  begun  to 
measure. 

A  Hundred  Million  Victories 

To  win  the  war  we  should  at 
once  have  a  hundred  million  victo- 
ries on  the  part  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people.     We  are  each  of  us 


The  Call  for  Work  in  New  Jersey 


going  to  have  our  victory  over  sel- 
fishness, over  individualism;  we 
are  going  to  conquer,  and  we  are 
going  to  develop  a  patriotism  that 
will  make  us  better  citizens  after 
the  war  than  we  were  before.  And 
it  is  because  of  these  hundred  mil- 
lion victories  that  we  know  we  will 


have — ^we  are  having  them  right 
along — ^that  we  can  took  without 
apprehension  to  t^e  future  of 
America.  It  is  in  that  hundred 
million  victories  that  we  are  going 
to  be  reborn,  members  of  the 
greatest  democracy  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 


Bird  Study  Clubs 

The  Call  for  Work  in  New  Jersey 


By  B.  S.  Bowdish 


rPHE  New  Jersey  Audubon  Soci- 
■■-  ety  has,  for  the  past  five 
years,  co-operated  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  So- 
cieties, in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
bird  study  in  the  schools  of  the 
State,  thru  the  plan  of  Junior  Au- 
dubon Classes,  with  which  many 
teachers  are  familiar.  As  the  As- 
sociation has  now  terminated  this 
plan  of  co-operation,  and  as  this 
Society  feels  that  its  work  in  the 
schools  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  its  activities,  we  solicit  the 
co-operation  of  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  instruction  work,  in 
introducing  a  plan  of  bird  study 
and  protection,  thru  the  organiza- 
tion of   ScHooi,  Bird  Ci*ubs 

ScHooi«  Bird  Ci«ubs 

A  School  Bird  Club  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  ten  members  (un- 
less by  special  provision).  Each 
member  shall  pay  a  yearly  fee  of 
ten  cents,  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  members,  with  their 
fees,  shall  be  sent  by  the  teacher 
to  the   Secretary-Treasurer  of   the 


New  Jersey  Audubon  Society. 

Each  teacher  forming  such  a 
School  Bird  Club  shall  receive  a 
free  copy  of  the  Guide  to  the  Birds 
of  New  Jersey. 

Each  member  of  such  a  School 
Bird  Club  shall  receive  ten  Bird 
Study  Leaflets,  each  comprising 
four  pages  of  text  with  description 
of  one  or  two  birds,  time  of  ar- 
rivat  in  spring  and  departure  in 
fall,  nesting,  song  and  food;  a  col- 
ored plate  of  the  bird  or  birds  de- 
scribed, and  an  outline  plate  for 
the  pupil  to  color.  Each  member 
shall  also  receive  a  Junior  Audu- 
bon Button,  with  the  Goldfinch  in 
color,  and  become  a  Junior  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  Audubon 
Society  without  the  payment  of 
any  further  dues. 

School  Bird  Clubs  may  have  a 
regular  organization,  elect  their 
own  oflicers,  and  hold  ^regular 
meetings.  It  is  hoped  that  teach- 
ers will  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  work,  and  stim- 
ulate interest  therein,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past.     Many  teachers 
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have  combined  such  work  with 
some  part  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum,  with  the  utmost  suc- 
cess. By  so  doing  it  is  possible  to 
give  the  children  the  great  advan- 
tage of  this  bird  study  without  im- 
posing additional  cares  on  already 
over-busy  teachers. 

Teachers  are  generally  public- 
spirited  and  desire  to  "do  their 
bit"  for  their  country,  particularly 
in  this  time  of  special  need.  We 
need  your  help  in  teaching  the  im- 
portance of  bird  conservation,  for 
the  better  protection  of  our  crops 
and  food  supply. 

Endorsbments  op  the  Work 

The  work  of  the  Audubon  Soci- 
ety in  the  schools  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  as  follows: 

"The  attention  of  school  officials 
and  teachers  is  directed  to  the 
praiseworthy  aims  of  the  New 
Jersey  Audubon  Society. 

"Teachers  in  many  schools  in 
New  Jersey  have  already  done 
much  to  create  an  interest  among 
their  pupils  in  the  protection  of 
birds.  It  is  hoped  that  aditional 
co-operation  may  be  given  by  the 
schools  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  all  per- 
sons interested  in  birds  and  their 
protection. 

C.  H.  Kendall, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
Trenton,  N.  J., 
January   11,   1912." 

We  have  also  many  endorse- 
ments from  teachers  who  have  co- 
operated in  our  work,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples: 

"The  New  Jersey  Audubon 
Society, 
164  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
"Gentlemen : 


"A  number  of  our  teachers  have 
accepted  your  offer  in  the  past,  in 
connection  with  the  Junior  Audu- 
bon Society  and  it  has  been  a  great 
help  in  interesting  the  children  in 
the  bird  life  about  them.  You  are 
doing  a  fine  work  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  interests  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  to-day,  who  will  be  the 
men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  are 
being  developed  along  the  right 
lines."  Louis  De  Witt  Deyo,  Su- 
pervising Principal,  Public  Schools, 
Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 

"The  children  seem  to  be  in- 
tensely interested  in  finding  out  all 
that  they  can  about  the  birds  and 
I  hope  to  take  them  out  to  look 
for  them  as  soon  as  the  weather  be- 
comes more  settled  and  the  birds 
begin  to  return."  Katherine  M. 
Beebe,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

"The  class  is  very  much  pleased 
with  the  leaflets  and  we  have  had 
two  lessons  on  the  Flicker.  The 
class  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  work  and  they  surprise  me  by 
the  amount  of  information  they 
can  give  in  this  matter."  Mrs.  G. 
F.  Schults,  Ridgefield  Park,   N.  J. 

"The  class  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  has  been 
feeding  the  birds  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  One  boy  reported 
seeing  two  Blue  Jays  to-day." 
Emma  L.  Goldsmith,  Freehold, 
N.J. 

"The  children  are  very  enthus- 
iastic and  take  pride  in  the  color- 
ing of  the  birds."  Julia  C.  Reilly, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

"We  have  very  much  enjoyed 
the  work  so  far  and  the  class  was 
so  delighted  with  the  Summer 
Yellowbird  which  we  saw  last 
night  when  on  a  walk."  Mayme 
Breads,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

"Our  Junior  Audubon  Society 
members  are  greatly  pleased  with 
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the  leaflets  and  bird  plates  recently 
received.  They  are  pursuing  their 
bird  study  with  new  zest,"  Jennie 
M.  Roberts,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

"The  children  in  my  room  last 
year  enjoyed  the  Club  immensely. 
We  had  some  very  interesting  bird 
walks.  I  met  the  children  after  the 
vacation,  as  they  were  to  keep  a 
list  of  the  birds  they  saw  during 
the  vacation.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren had  seen  a  great  number  of 
birds.  I  am  sure  your  Society  is 
doing  a  great  good  to  the  children 


and  I  appreciate  it  very  much.'' 
Fanny  Leigh  Beckwith,  Plainfield, 
N.J. 

We  have  many  more  such  let- 
ters, which  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  reproduce,  but  which  show 
with  what  pleasure  and  profit  this 
work  has  been  received  in  schools 
thruout  the  State. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  organize 
classes  early  in  the  school  year  and 
thus  get  the  benefit  of  a  full  year's 
work. 


Some  of  Those  Who  Have  Subscribed  to  Liberty  Bonds 


By  Matthew  Page  Andrews 


WHENEVER  Uncle  Sam  invites 
us  to  subscribe  to  Liberty  Bonds, 
he  is  inviting  us  to  join  a  goodly 
company  of  those  who  have 
"bought"  liberty  bonds  years  or 
even  hundreds  of  years  ago.  This 
goodly  company,  however,  paid  the 
highest  possible  prices,  while  we 
have  been  living  on  the  interest  of 
their  investment.  It  is  our  heri- 
tage of  freedom. 

Among  others,  George  Washing- 
ton and  Thomas  Jefferson  sub- 
scribed to  liberty  bonds,  and  so  did 
all  their  compatriots  of  1776.  They 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice,  and 
many  djd  sacrifice,  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  Certainly  they  risked  both, 
and  so  has  everyone  who  has  pur- 
chased liberty  bonds  in  battle  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  We  who 
are  asked  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds 
at  heme  to-day  are  asked  to  risk 
neitlier  our  lives  nor  our  fortunes. 
We  are  asked  to  put  up  some 
money  at  additional  interest  or  profit 


to  ourselves  in  order  to  secure  for- 
ever the  "Liberty  Bonds"  our 
fathers  or  others  have  "bought" 
before  us. 

We  run  no  risk  in  our  subscrip- 
tion, for  if  there  be  anything  safe 
and  certain  in  the  world  to-day, 
that  thing  is  Uncle  Sam's  promise 
to  pay  in  full  on  the  loan  he  asks 
and  at  the  rate  of  interest  he 
promises.  The  only  risk  we  can 
run,  then,  in  life  or  fortune  or  lib- 
erty, is  in  not  subscribing.  If  Amer- 
icans should  not  subscribe  to  Lib- 
erty Bonds  of  to-day,  we  should 
then  and  then  only,  risk  the  "Lib- 
erty Bonds"  our  fathers  "bought" 
yesterday ! 

Patriots  in  every  country  have 
"bought"  liberty  bonds,  sometimes 
at  every  risk,  sometimes  with  al- 
most sure  loss  in  sight.  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
"bought  liberty  bonds"  and  won. 
The  English  Barons  at  Runnymede 
"bought"  the  first  limited  issue  of 
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Anglo-Celtic  "liberty  bonds''  in 
1215;  Oliver  Cromwell  bought  an- 
other and  larger  issue  of  liberty 
bonds  four  hundred  years  later; 
and,  in  the  end,  all  the  British  peo- 
ple, in  their  six  great  divisions,  like 
ourselves,  secured  their  certificates 
of  liberty,  so  that  they  to-day  have 
certificates  of  freedom  as  good  as 
those  issued  by  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  The  great  French  peo- 
ple, also  our  allies,  "bought"  lib- 
erty bonds  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  they,  with  their  Belgian 
neighbors,  have  been  sealing  these 
certificates  with  blood  and  sacri- 
fice. Under  the  Hun  invasion  of 
their  fair  country,  they  have 
bought  their  limit.  With  our  help 
they  will  make  their  certificates 
good  for  all  time. 

The  peoples  of  South  America, 
in  their  various  countries,  aided  by 
American  and  British  support,  is- 
sued "liberty  bonds"  and,  in  1823, 
made  them  good  against  the  threat 
of  all  the  European  Kings.  These 
were  then  secured  by  the  great 
"Liberty  Bond"  of  the  American 
Monroe  Doctrine,  established  by 
the  United  States  and  supported 
by  Great  Britain.  The  people  of 
Italy  have  bought  "liberty  bonds," 
and  so  have  the  people  of  all  the 
other  allied  countries.  All  have 
achieved  their  freedom  or  are  on 
their  way  to  get  it,  provided  only 
that  we  further  subscribe  in  full  to 
the  new  demands  for  the  last 
Great  Issue  that  promises  freedom 
for  all  forever. 

The  only  peoples  who  have  not 
bought  "liberty  bonds."  but  who 
have  had  bonds  of  autocracy  fnade 
for  them,  are  the  people  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  under  the  control  of 
a  Hohenzollern  Kaiser,  a  descend- 
ant   of    robber    barons    of    whom 


Goethe,  the  greatest  German  that 
ever  lived,  once  said :  *'The  Prussian 
was  bom  a  brute  and  civilisation  will 
make  him  a  savage." 

By  securing  our  Liberty  Bonds 
in  full  measure  we  will  not  only 
help  ourselves,  but  will  also  loose 
the  shackles  of  the  last  slaves  to 
autocracy  and  set  them  free  from 
the  delusion  that  the  world  must 
be  ruled  by  might  and  that  might 
alone  makes  right.  They  alone 
have  forgotten  that,  in  the  past, 
their  own  German  forefathers  at 
least  sought  "liberty  bonds,"  if  in 
vain.  In  the  growth  of  world  de- 
mocracy, these  are  almost  the  only 
"liberty  bonds"  that  have  failed, 
and  even  they  may  yet  be  made 
good.  The  autocrat  of  Prussia — 
"Kaiser  Bill  and  his  Potsdam 
gang" — have  taken  care  that  the 
German  people  should  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  struggle  of  their 
ancestors  for  freedom  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
struggle  which  finally  drove  to  the 
free  shores  of  America  and  other 
countries  the  best  elements  of  the 
people  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Empires. 

These  "adopted"  Americans  and 
all  others  who  have  enjoyed  life, 
liberty,  and  free  government  on  the 
interest  of  the  first  American  in- 
vestments in  freedom,  must  hasten 
to  make  absolutely  secure  their  in- 
heritance of  freedom  now.  As  it 
is,  one  insolent  ruler  in  the  world 
to-day,  together  with  his  six  sons 
and  the  military  autocrats  of  Prus- 
sia, are  trying,  in  their  madness,  to 
set  the  world  back  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  our  destiny  and  our 
glory  to  overwhelm  him  and  them 
with  the  power  of  the  finally  united 
strength  of  the  free  peoples,  backed 
by  the  force  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
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Conservation 

THHE  Government  has  called  upon 
-■■  all  users  of  paper  stock  to  save 
paper.  The  Government  has  also 
called  upon  all  educators  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  education. 

The  publishers  of  this  magazine 
desire  to  comply  with  both  requests. 

Our  heart  is  in  the  work  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  education, 
but  we  realize  that  our  work  is  con- 
tinuous and  does  not  involve  the  in- 
sistent need  of  prompt  publicity 
which  is  required    of  a  newspaper. 


It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  to 
combine  the  October  and  November 
issues  in  one,  for  conservation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  December  aifd 
January  issues  will  be  combined  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  that  this  method 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  need 
exists  for  turning  raw  material  from 
which  much  paper  is  made  into  TNT 
and  other  fighting  stuff. 

This  is  not  a  change  to  a  bi- 
monthly, and  the  regular  monthly 
issues  will  be  restored  at  the  earliest 
date  that  is  patriotic  and  wise. 

All   subscriptions  will  be  extended 
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so  that  every  subscriber  will  receive 
the  same  amount  of  reading  matter 
originally  offered.  We  trust  that  our 
advertisers  will  accept  a  similar  ex- 
tension of  date. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plan  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  as 
those  interests  have  been  set  forth 
by  the  Government. 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Faunce 

'T'HE    following   letter    from    Dr. 
-■-    W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  accompany- 
ing his  contribution  to  this  issue, 
is  of  marked  interest  at  this  time. 

My  Dear  Mr.  O'Donnell: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  re- 
garding changes  Brown  Univer- 
sity has  been  making  in  its  courses 
of  study.  I  did  not  reply  immed- 
iately because  all  our  plans  have 
been  somewhat  tentative  dependent 
upon  decisions  yet  to  be  made  by 
the  government  at  Washington. 
Now,  however,  we  believe  we  un- 
derstand the  intentions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  we  shall  certainly 
proceed  along  the  lines  we  have 
already  laid  down.  I  enclose  to  you 
two  or  three  documents  on  the 
subject,  also  a  brief  statement  of 
what  we  are  intending.  Since 
almost  all  college  students — ^if  the 
war  continues — ^must  leave  college 
by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
or  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  fresh- 
man year — the  problem  is  to  make 
that  brief  period  of  college  instruc- 
tion vital  and  inspiring,  to  relieve 
it  from  being  a  mere  continuation 
of  "prep  school"  studies,  and  to 
give  future  officers  in  army  and 
navy  an  historical  background,  a 
command  of  the  mother  tongue, 
scientific  method,  etc.  "Education 
as  usual"  is  out  of  the  question 
while  this  war  lasts.  The  changes 
do  not  mean  that  Brown  will  be- 
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come  merely  a  vocational  institu- 
tion or  a  military  academy.  They 
do  mean  that  a  boy  may  acquire  a 
liberal  education  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  directly  fitting  himself 
for  service  in  army  and  navy  and 
for  the  reconstructive  tasks  that 
must  follow  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  P.  Fauncb. 

A  Task 

OUR  best  friends  are  those  who 
tell  us  our  faults  and  help  us  to 
mend  them.  The  verbiage  of  this 
quotation  from  memory  has  not  been 
verified.  As  a  statement  of  fact,  it  is 
verified  beyond  question. 

While  this  volume  of  Educa- 
tional Foundations  is  intended  to 
grow  stronger  each  issue  as  a  win- 
the-war  volume,  the  magazine  has  as 
its  main  guiding  spirit  the  idea  of 
improvement — ^the  improvement  of 
public  knowledge. 

This  is  going  to  take  much  longer 
than  winning  the  war. 

He  who  sets  himself  up  to  direct 
others  in  matters  of  improvement  in- 
vites being  knocked  down.  Often 
he  deserves  it. 

But  to  point  out  those  things  that 
may  be  improved,  and  leave  the 
actual  operation  of  improvement  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
the  educational  affairs  of  our  great 
nation  in  their  charge,  would  seem  to 
be  rendering  a  service  to  which  no 
one  can  object.  We  set  ourselves 
that  task. 

High  School  Adminis- 
tration 

Mr.  Dead-in-earnest  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  education  with- 
out system.  He  points  out  to  us  that 
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only  by  the  most  orderly  of  carefully 
framed  rules  and  regulations  can  our 
teachers  handle  their  enormous  task. 

Mr.  Hard-at-work  tells  us  that  we 
have  seen  system  tried  out  in  Ger- 
many and  it  is  a  failure.  He  says  that 
each  child  is  a  separate  organism  and 
requires  special  treatment.  System 
applied  to  schools  must  be  largely 
done  away  with  and  private  tutor 
methods  sought. 

Both  are  right.  The  confusion  of 
ideas  lies  in  the  too  universal  appli- 
cation of  both. 

System  in  the  business  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

System,  when  applied  to  hew  the 
pupils  to  one  model,  must  be  a  fail- 
ure. 

Many  observations  indicate  that 
the  average  educator  is  not  a  busi- 
ness man  because  he  has  the  instincts 
of  the  teacher  and  not  those  that  lead 
to  making  commerce  a  life  work. 

Rare  indeed  is  the  man  who  com- 
bines the  eagerness  to  teach  with  the 
ability  to  regulate  large  organizations, 
great  bodies  of  teachers,  intricate 
systems  for  conveying  a  hundred 
kinds  of  information  with  machine- 
like regularity  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people,  no  two  alike,  so 
that  no  one  wastes  any  time,  and  the 
irregularities  of  sickness,  of  individ- 
ual absences  of  teachers  and  of 
pupils  for  whatever  cause,  may  be 
taken  care  of  so  that  each  individual 
receives  a  fair  proportion  of  work 
and  a  just  share  in  that  education 
which  forms  wisdom,  which  is  the- 
most  valuable  posession  that  human 
beings  can  seek.  Solomon  sought 
wisdom  and  God  approved  his  choice. 

That  the  necessary  system  is  some- 
times lacking,  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident. 

Two  girls,  sisters,  moved  from  one 
county   in    a    State   to   an   adjoining 


county.  One  had  had  two  years  of 
high  school,  the  other  three.  Their 
new  home  was  in  a  great  city  and 
there  were  two  high  schools  near  at 
hand.  One  of  these  provided  a  form 
of  manual-training  that  atttracted 
one  of  these  girls  and  not  the  other, 
so  one  of  them  entered  one  high 
school  and  the  other  entered  the 
other  school.  Now  comes  the  rub. 
Had  girl  number  1  entered  the  other 
high  school  she  would  have  lost  sev- 
eral "points"  which  count  toward  her 
ultimate  graduation  in  the  high 
school  she  attends  and  do  not  count 
in  the  other  high  school. 

Had  girl  number  2  entered  her  sis- 
ter's school  she  also  would  have  lost 
"points"  that  count  where  she  now 
attends. 

Thus  we  find  that  a  single  board, 
controlling  all  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  and  requiring  a  certain  number 
of  points  to  be  earned  for  graduation 
from  any  high  school  in  the  State, 
has  created  a  situation  where  the  stu- 
dents of  a  school  in  one  county  find 
themselves  rated  in  two  different 
ways  in  the  adjoining  county. 

Bad  enough,  but  not  all.  Give  at- 
tention. Both  students  find  them- 
selves "set  back"  a  number  of  points 
that  they  have  already  earned  no 
matter  which  of  the  schools  they  at- 
tend in  the  new  county.  The  net  loss 
is  one  full  year  for  each  of  the  two 
students.  One  whole  year  out  of  a 
four  years'  term  of  study  or  25  per 
cent  loss  of  time  at  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  life.  A  year  of  youth, 
wasted. 

We  venture  to  point  to  this  flaw  in 
an  elaborate  system  of  education, 
that  those  in  charge  may  look  into 
the  matter  with  the  idea  of  im- 
provement. 
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Buying  Bonds 

A  S  this  is  written  the  Fourth  Lib- 
■'*•  city  Loan  is  in  progress  and  at- 
tention is  being  called  to  the  fact  that 
it  lags. 

Many  reasons  are*  assigned  for 
this,  but  so  far  as  we  know  no  one 
has  yet  called  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing reason,  as  one  of  several  that  ac- 
count for  this  condition. 

When  the  war  began,  several  na- 
tions in  effect  regulated  the  prices  of 
all  commodities  as  of  the  last  date  of 
ordinary  conditions.  Changes  were 
then  made  only  after  careful  investi- 
gation. 

The  Stock  Exchange  in  New  York 
City  closed  its  doors  and  stipulated 
that  the  last  day's  prices  must  con- 
trol, except  by  special   dispensation. 

By  this  means  definite  standards 
were  established  and,  whatever  the 
interference  with  the  conduct  of 
business,  every  man  knew  the  exact 
status  of  his  affairs. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  no  such  universal  fixing  of 
relative  values  occurred.  Changes 
were  not  as  abrupt  nor  as  great  as 
had  been  feared  and  business  men 
struggled  with  the  constant  varia- 
tions of  costs  and  selling  prices 
without  very  great  apprehension  in 
most  cases.  When  the  earlier  Liberty 
Loans  were  launched  most  men  were 
able  to  forecast  a  reasonable  income 
from  their  business,  even  where  it 
was  reduced,  and  some  were  receiv- 
ing unusually  large  incomes  and 
looked  forward  to  greater  increases. 
Under  these  conditions  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  well-to-do  people  were 
able  to  lay  down  a  few  dollars  for 
first  payments  on  bonds  and  promise 
repeated  payments  during  the  year 
until  the    bonds  could  be  taken  up. 

But  since  this  condition  ruled  and 
before  the  opening  of  the  books  of 
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the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  r^ulation 
began.  It  was  partial  One  thing  was 
regvlsted  and  another  was  not.  Sell- 
ing prices  were  sometimes  fixed,  but 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material  were 
not  fixed. 

Excepting  in  those  lines  that  profit 
by  the  war  there  are  very  few  of  this 
great  mass  of  modest  business  men 
who  can  to-day  forecast  their  income. 
Many  of  them  are  wondering  if  they 
will  be  able  to  feed  and  house  their 
families  even  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale. 
The  future  income  is  not  only  un- 
known, as  something  to  use  later,  but 
it  is  not  even  guessable,  because  no 
one  can  tell  where  human  interfer- 
ence with  the  ordinary  course  of 
supply  and  demand  is  going  to  strike 
next,  either  by  regulation  or  by  prof- 
iteering. 

The  only  money  that  these  men 
can  possibly  lend  the  Government  is 
the  surplus  that  they  have  in  their 
trousers  pockets  above  actual  needs. 
Patriotism  can  go  no  farther  with 
justice  to  the  employees  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  families  of  all  the  individ- 
uals concerned,  and  the  general  busi- 
ness structure  of  the  nation. 

W»  submit  this  manifest  fault  in 
the  present  situation  for  the  consid- 
eration of  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  regulation  universal 
upon  the  basis  of  some  date  when 
conditions  were  fairly  well  balanced^ 
correcting  any  resulting  wrongs  after 
careful  consideration  of  each  case. 

On  our  knees  we  pray  that  this 
loan  may  succeed  and  be  oversub- 
scribed. In  our  hearts  we  feel  that  it 
will,  but  business  sense  tells  us  that 
if  this  occurs  it  will  have  to  be  done 
by  those  who  are  experiencmg  pros- 
perity from  war  work  and  not  by  the 
average  business  men,  ordinarily  the 
bulwarks  of  the  nation,  who  formed 
one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  previous  loans. 
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Whether  the  war  is  nearer  over 
than  we  fear  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  loan  should  be  oversub- 
scribed even  if  it  is  never  collected 
by  the  government.  Nothing  else 
will  do. 


Book  Agents  and  School 
Adoption 

A  MOST  significant  and  instruct- 
■^  ive  incident  took  place  in  a 
Pennsylvania  community  a  short 
while  ago.  This  incident  is  fraught 
with  perhaps  profound  possibilities 
in  doing  away  with  an  ancient  evil 
which  has  continued  in  various 
phases. 

We  may  as  well  be  frank.  In  for- 
mer times,  when  large  text-book 
adoptions  were  pending,  book  con- 
cerns and  adoption  boards  have  been 
accused  and  sometimes  convicted  of 
open  "graft,"  or  a  passing  of  cash.  In 
a  subsequent  phase,  this  proceeding 
was  modified  into  the  exchange  of 
checks  and  payments  for  "debts  of 
honor,"  or  what  not.  From  this 
phase  it  passed  into  the  form  of 
gifts  and  favors.  This  is  the 
phase  of  an  ancient  evil  that  now  is 
in  evidence,  in  addition  to  another  de- 
velopment which  is  more  or  less  sus- 
pected— the  award  of  place  or  posi- 
tion for  services  done  in  the  matter 
of  adoptions. 

It  has  been  said  by  teachers  and 
others  who  have  written  of  these 
abuses  to  educational  journals,  that 
the  latter  have  refused  to  publish 
them.  Educationai,  Foundations 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 
would  protest  along  these  lines,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  nothing  libelous 
or  of  a  personal  nature  be  introduced. 
Proof  must  be  forthcoming,  even  if 
not  for  publication. 

The  incident  to  which  we  have  ref- 


erence concerns  the  statement  mader 
by  a  school  superintendent  that  he 
and  his  board  of  teachers  were  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  a  grammar^ 
school  history.  Consequently,  all  the 
publishers  of  school  histories  were 
notified  to  send  sample  copies  of  the 
books  they  issued ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this  usual  proceeding,  there  was  a 
proviso  contained  in  this  circular  let- 
ter, the  gist  of  which  was,  that  if  any 
publishing  house  would  undertake  to 
send  a  book  agent  or  representative 
with  the  sample,  that  fact  would  of 
itself  exclude  the  book  from  consid- 
eration. The  upshot  was  that  a  book 
highly  recommended  but  httle  adver* 
tised,  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  teachers  as  by  far  the  best  book 
published  on  American  history.  It  is 
a  book  comparatively  little  known 
for  the  reason  that  the  firm  which, 
published  this  volume  has  less  facil- 
ities for  advertising  and  but  few 
agents  or  field  representatives,  or 
about  the  proportion  of  five  against 
five  hundred  in  other  houses. 

The  point  is  that  this  adoption 
seems  to  have  been  a  spontaneous 
tribute  to  merit.  It  may  mark  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  independent 
selection  unassisted  by  "interested 
parties."  By  this,  of  course,  the 
writer  of  this  article  does  not  mean 
to  cast  any  serious  reflection  upon 
the  teachers.  As  a  teacher,  he  dis-^ 
tinctly  recalls  how,  on  one  ocacsion, 
he  was  honestly  persuaded  by  a  very 
clever  book  agent  to  adopt  a  History 
of  England,  which,  in  six  weeks'' 
time,  he  found  far  too  "heavy**  for 
his  class,  a  "weighty"  fault  common 
to  nine  out  of  ten  school  histories  of 
any  country  for  any  age! 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
teachers  in  regard  to  this  very  inter- 
esting development.  It  may  forecast 
a  new  era  in  educational  work,  as 
pertaining  to  this  phase.    It  is,  how- 
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tver,  understood  by  those  who  know 
that,  after  this  particular  adoption 
was  secured,  the  representatives  of 
the  houses  which  had  more  or  less 
controlled  that  "district"  appeared  in 
force  and  raised  many  plausible,  or 
real,  or  spurious  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  any  book  in  this  inde- 
pendent fashion.  They  have  united 
forces  in  condemning  an  innovation 


which  may  threaten  to  overthrow  a 
long-established  custom. 

But  what  a  saving  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense it  would  be  to  all  publishers  to 
have  books  submitted  without  the 
elaborate  personal  representation 
now  recognized  as  the  customary  and 
accepted  acompaniment  to  text-book 
consideration  I    How  about  it? 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manag^e- 
ment,  Circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
EducaHonal  Foundations  published  month- 
ly, except  July  and  August  at  Coopers- 
lown.  New  York,  for  October  1,  1918. 

State  of  New  York,     ) 
County  of  New  York.)    ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  per- 
sonally appeared  Henry  S.  Chapin,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
treasurer  and  business  manager  of  the 
Educational  Foundations  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and   business   managers   are: 

Publisher,  Educational  Magazine  Pub. 
Company. 

Editors,  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper, 
M.   P.  Andrews  and  W.   C.  O'Donneil, 

Jr. 

Managing    Editor,   W.   C.   O'Donnell, 

Jr. 

Business  Manager,  Henry  Sterling 
Chapin. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  (Give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners,  or, 
if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  total  amount  of  stock). 

William   Charles   O'Donnell,   Jr. 
Matthew  Page  Andrews. 
Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper. 
Henry  Sterling  Chapin. 
Sworn   to   and  subscribed  before  me 
this  24th  day  of  September,  1918. 

Ethel   Bradford, 
Notary  Public 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  30,  1919) 
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MODEL-STORE  DEPARTMENT 

By  Hbnry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer 


■jlJ"ANY  teachers  write  to  ask  in 
^^  what  grades  the  Model-Store 
may  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  answer* is,  all  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  and  in  many  fea- 
tures of  the  high  school  work. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  upper 
grade  pupils  are  apt  to  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  a  little  above  "playing 
store." 

Experience  shows  that  when  they 
see  what  the  Model-Store  can  do  to 
make  their  studies  easier,  their  in- 
est  is  proportionally  as  great  as 
that  of  the  lower  grade  pupils  who 
abandon  themselves  to  the  joy  of  the 
store  period  and  like  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  play  without  thought  of  the 
advancement  in  their  studies  which 
results.  They  leave  that  to  the 
teacher  to  appreciate. 

Many  a  man  has  been  wrecked  in 
business  because  he  did  not  under- 
stand bookkeeping.  It  is  true  that 
the  occupation  of  a  bookkeeper  is 
regarded  as  a  last  resort  as  a  means 
of  making  a  living,  and  is  usually  the 
way  station  in  business  life  at  which 
the  less  able  people  stick  thru  lack  of 
initiative  until  too  late  to  make  them- 
selves into  anything  else  but  the  his- 
toric drudge  who  pores  over  the 
ledgers. 

Good  bookkeepers  graduate  now- 
adays to  expert  accountants,  and  as 
in  every  other  line,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them  receive  marked  financial 
reward  for  their  skill  and  these  men 
have  made  their  work  a  recognized 
profession. 

The  value  of  bookkeeping  to  each 


individual  is  rarely  explained  and  it 
should  be  shown  to  every  public 
school   pupil   in  the   United   States. 

A  merchant  in  a  great  city  near  the 
center  of  the  United  States  told  the 
writer  how  he  had  made  his  father's 
little  business  into  a  big  one  by  his 
personal  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 
The  father  was  growing  old  and  the 
son  was  taking  charge.  There  had 
been  strong  competition  from  a  rival 
house  for  many  years,  despite  which 
the  father  had  always  made  an  excel- 
lent living  from  his  business,  which 
was  the  prosaic  line  of  general  hard- 
ware. 

The  rival  concern  sought  the  son 
and  proposed  an  amalgamation  of 
their  interests  on  certain  terms  that 
seemed  plausible.  The  son  asked  the 
privilege  of  examining  their  books, 
which  was  granted. 

A  meeting  was  held  of  all  the  par- 
ties of  interest,  an  arrangement 
based  upon  the  books  was  completed, 
and  the  firms  became  one. 

The  rival  concern  had  so  adjusted 
their  proposition  that  they  expected, 
after  a  few  months  of  adjustment  to 
the  new  basis,  to  bring  about  a  situ- 
ation that  would  result  in  their  con- 
trol of  the  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  individuals  of  the  other  con- 
cern. 

The  importance  of  bookkeeping 
now  appears.  The  young  man  had  so 
thoroly  understood  this  modem  sci- 
ence that  he  had  discerned  in  advance 
the  unfair  plan  of  the  rival  house  and 
when  they  sprung  their  trap  he  was 
able  to  show  that  they  had  misrepre- 
sented their  own  assets  when  making 
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their  deal,  with  the  net  result  that  he 
came  out  the  sole  owner  of  the  whole 
business. 

Thus  those  who  intended  to  cheat 
were  themselves  overthrown. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  there 
was  no  bookkeeper  in  either  house 
that  had  gumption  enough  to  see 
these  facts  that  stood  forth  so  plainly 
to  the  man  who  really  understood 
bookkeeping. 

There  are  thousands  of  similar  in- 
cidents tucked  away  in  the  archives 
of  our  business  houses. 

Now,  here's  where  the  Model- 
Store  comes  in.  The  last  Model- 
Store  drills  numbers  38  to  52  inclu- 
sive provide  a  clear  outline  of  double 
entry  bookkeeping  with  such  practice 
in  handling  the  goods  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  entries  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  is  made  more  plain 
than  any  teacher  can  hope  to  make  it 
with  the  ruled  forms,  books,  and  ver- 
bal instruction. 

The  upper  grades  or  high  school 
pupils  go  to  the  Model-Store  and 
gain  practice  in  quick  thinking  by 
conducting  their  buying  and  selling 
as  a  very  rapid  drill  in  the  fundamen- 
tals. This  is  recommended  by  all  ed- 
ucators and  is  most  readily  conducted 
thru  these  verbal  sales  with  rapid 
memoranda.  These  purchases  then 
form  the  basis  for  the  entries  that 
are  to  be  made  in  the  books  by  the 
bookkeeping  class.  Their  relation  to 
each  other  has  been  automatically  ac- 
quired during  the  rapid  drill  and  that 
drill  has  avoided  all  waste  of  time  in 
acquiring  these  records  of  realistic 
transactions. 

The  net  result  is  a  grasp  of  the 
reason  for  bookkeeping  which  takes 
most  of  the  drudgery  out  of  the  class 
work.  As  soon  as  this  is  apparent  the 
teacher  will  find  that  the  higher  grade 
pupils  will  not  scorn  the  use  of  the 
Model-Store.     Incidentally  they  will 
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be  equipped  to  run  a  great  railroad 
or  a  small  grocery  without  fooling 
themselves  as  to  their  financial  status 
or  permitting  others  to  deceive  them 
to  their  hurt  as  so  often  happens. 

The  Model-Store  is  useful  in  the 
upper  grades. 


Another  of  the  Information  Stories 
(No.  35)  follows,  showing  one  of 
the  forms  of  service  rendered  by  this 
department  to  users  of  the  Model- 
Store  equipment.  The  Oakland  Chem- 
ical Co.  supplied  the  data.  The  story 
should  be  known  to  every  school  child 
as  a  means  of  fitting  them  to  meet  the 
accidents  of  life.  Pamphlet  copies 
free. 

Healing 

How  many  of  the  class  have  never 
had  a  cut  or  bruise?    Hands  up. 

What!    No  one? 

Then  you  all  know  that  cuts  and 
bruises  somehow  heal  in  time.  Would 
you  like  to  learn  something  of  how 
and  why  this  healing  occurs  and  how 
to  help  it? 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  out  the 
things  that  modem  science  can  now 
tell  you,  and  the  human  race  lived 
for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years 
without  understanding  what  will  be 
so  clear  and  simple  when  we  finish 
this  story.  You  will  then  know  more 
about  it  than  was  known  by  the 
greatest  surgeons  and  doctors  of  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Your  great-grandfathers  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  suffered 
agony  for  lack  of  what  we  know  to- 
day. In  the  following  wars  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain,  of  1846  with 
Mexico,  of  1861— the  Civil  War— 
and  in  all  the  other  wars  of  history, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
suffered  death  or  pain  from  wounds 
because    nobody    knew    the    simple 
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things  that  we  can  tell  you  to-day. 

In  the  early  days  the  so-called  doc- 
tors applied  methods  that  sound  fool- 
ish to-day.  The  Indian  doctors  beat 
tom-toms  or  drums  and  sang  chants. 
They  found  also  some  simple  rem- 
edies that  really  did  help  a  little,  and 
without  realizing  it  were  blindly  ap- 
proaching the  methods  of  modem 
healing. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  pay  their 
doctors  so  long  as  they  are  well,  and 
^top  paying  them  when  taken  sick  un- 
til they  get  well,  so  that  the  doctor 
will  hurry  and  do  all  he  can.  For 
•centuries  the  doctors  pretended  to  use 
magic 

As  late  as  the  Civil  War  a  man 
whose  1^  or  arm  was  severely 
wounded  knew  at  once  that  it  would 
be  cut  off  by  the  surgeons  because 
they  did  not  know  a  way  to  prevent 
the  wound  from  gettting  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  and  no  one  knew 
why. 

To-day  we  know  a  wound  that  is 
really  'clean  always  heals.  This 
means  that  it  must  be  clean  from  a 
surgical  standpoint  and  not  merely 
clean  as  you  feel  after  you  have 
taken  a  bath. 

There  are  millions  of  litttle  organ- 
isms of  different  kinds  in  the  many 
forms  of  dirt  that  come  in  contact 
with  the  body.  The  skin  ordinarily 
keeps  these  out  of  the  body  safely, 
but  when  the  skin  is  broken  by  a  cut 
or  bruise  some  of  these  organisms  are 
pushed  thru  the  skin  and  get  into  the 
wounds. 

You  cannot  see  these  organisms, 
and  simply  washing  with  water, 
while  it  helps  a  little  if  the  water 
contains  no  germs,  cannot  remove 
them  all;  and  as  long  as  they  are  in 
there  the  natural  process  of  healing 
cannot  take  place.  Nature,  in  the 
effort  to  overcome  the  presence  of 
these  organisms,  has  to  do  a  great 


deal  more  work  than  would  be  nec- 
essary to  heal  a  clean  wound,  and  if 
there  is  so  much  of  this  dirt  present 
that  nature  cannot  throw  it  all  off,  the 
cut  gets  worse  instead  of  bettter. 

Some  of  these  organisms  repre- 
sent definite  diseases  that  can  spread 
and  affect  the  whole  body. 

The  discovery  that  slow  healing 
was  due  to  these  invisible  organisms 
was  the  first  step  toward  modem 
surgery,  and  the  next  step  naturally 
was  to  find  out  some  way  of  destroy- 
ing these  disease-causing  germs,  so 
that  they  could  not  interfere  with  na- 
ture's ways  of  healing. 

This  was  not  so  easy,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  things  which  killed 
the  germs  were  poisonous  and  in- 
jured the  delicate  tissues  of  the  flesh, 
so  that  most  of  this  treatment  had  to 
be  performed  by  doctors  or  nurses 
who  understood  how  to  use  the  drugs 
that  were  used  to  treat  wounds  and 
hurts  where  the  skin  was  broken. 

There  is  one  product,  however, 
which  modem  science  has  produced 
which  is  not  poisonous  and  still  is 
very  effective  for  cleaning  wounds 
and  which  may  be  used  safely  by  al- 
most anyone. 

To  understand  about  this  remedy 
it  will  be  necessary  to  think  about 
how  and  why  we  breathe.  Everyone 
knows  that  we  breathe,  but  how 
many  have  fever  thought  about  it? 
We  all  know  how  the  heart  beats; 
many  of  us  know  that  it  is  like  a 
pump — in  fact  it  is  a  pump,  which 
forces  the  blood  thru  the  arteries  and 
veins  and  finally  to  the  lungs;  the 
lungs  are  like  a  sponge,  and  as  the 
blood  circulates  thru  these  sponges  or 
lungs  the  air  we  breathe  comes  in 
contact  with  the  blood,  purifies  and 
cleanses  it  of  the  impurities  it  has 
gathered  in  its  trip  thru  the  body,  and 
sends  it  back  thru  the  arteries  on  its 
life-giving  course,   continually   pick- 
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ing  up  impurities  from  the  body  and 
continually  being  purified  as  the  air 
reaches  it  in  the  lungs. 

It  is  not  really  the  air,  but  the  oxy- 
gen in  the  air,  which  is  the  purifying 
agent.  Eighteen  times  per  minute  the 
lungs  are  filled  with  air  which 
spreads  out  over  the  2,000  feet  of 
membrane  in  the  lungs;  over  1,000 
times  per  hour  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
purifies  the  blood,  so  that  oxygen  is 
really  the  greatest  cleansing  power  in 
the  world. 

Modem  science  has  found  a  way 
of  getting  the  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  combining  it  with  water  in  such  a 
way  that  the  water  gives  oflF  this  oxy- 
gen under  certain  conditions.  This 
combination  of  water  and  oxygen  is 
known  as  Dioxogen,  and  when  it  is 
applied  to  a  wound  or  hurt  it  de- 
stroys the  germs  and  purifies  the  tis- 
sues just  as  it  purifies  the  blood  when 
we  breathe  air  into  the  lungs. 

Dioxogen  has  a  chemical  formula, 
HgOg,  that  is,  it  is  composed  of  two 
parts  of  hydrogen  and  two  parts  of 
oxygen,  whereas  the  air  is  composed 
of  about  four  parts  of  nitrogen  and 
one  part  oxygen,  but  in  each  case  it  is 
the  oxygen  alone  which  does  the 
work  of  purifying  and  cleansing. 

Doctors  and  surgeons  have  used 
Dioxogen  for  many  years,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  the  serious  uses  connected 
with  surgical  operations,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  very  valuable  in  treating 
those  slight  wounds  which  do  not  at 
first  seem  serious  enough  for  a  doc- 
tor, and  yet  so  frequently  become 
dangerous  and  painful  when  ne- 
glected. The  simplicity  and  safety 
with  which  Dioxogen  may  be  used  is 
what  makes  it  so  valuable  for  home 
and  every-day  use. 

Many  manufacturers  have  tried  to 
make  products  like  Dioxogen,  but 
most  of  them  have  only  succeeded  in 
making  cheap  imitations,  because  Di- 
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oxogen  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  make. 
The  Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  whidi 
makes  great  quantities  of  other 
chemicals,  makes  Dioxogen;  they  use 
this  distinctive  name  which  nobody 
else  can  use,  so  that  anyone  who  calls 
for  Dioxogen  may  be  sure  of  getting 
the  real,  pure  and  safe  article  and  not 
the  inferior,  cheaper  substitutes. 

When  anyone  is  seriously  hurt  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  the 
doctor ;  the  next  thing  is  to  apply  Di- 
oxogen directly  to  the  wound.  If  the 
wound  is  a  simple  one,  little  other 
treatment  is  required;  if  serious^ 
nothing  better  could  be  done,  for  it  is 
an  essential  of  first  aid  treatment  to 
get  the  wound  clean  and  free  from 
germs  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Usually  one  cannot  get  a  doctor  at 
once  when  one  is  hurt,  but  by  keep- 
ing Dioxogen  in  the  house  with  the 
other  household  medicines  it  can  be 
applied  to  a  cut  or  wound  promptly, 
before  the  germs  get  in  or  get  started 
to  work,  and  then  when  that  is  done 
nature  very  quickly  heals  up  the 
hurt.  It  is  important  to  have  the 
right  thing,  especially  when  the  doc- 
tor is  not  called. 

After  Dioxogen  has  been  applied 
once  or  twice  to  a  cut,  and  has 
worked  its  way  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  little  bubbles  or  foam  that  it 
causes  begin  to  form  slowly  instead 
of  rapidly  as  at  first,  you  have  only 
to  see  that  no  more  dirt  of  any  kind 
can  get  into  the  wound  to  know  that 
nature  will  start  healing  at  once  and 
will  build  up  a  new  and  healthy  tis- 
sue and  make  that  spot  stronger  than 
it  ever  was  before.  And  that  is  one 
of  the  many  wonders  of  the  process 
of  healing,  viz.,  that  every  time  the 
tissues  are  damaged  the  body  re- 
builds them  stronger  than  before.  It 
is  this  •  that  makes  scars  where 
wounds  have  been,  because  there  is  a 
little  more  and  stronger  tissue  at  that 
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point  than  in  the  flesh  and  skin  that 
has  not  been  damaged.  Therefore, 
to  let  nature  do  its  work,  have  the 
Dioxogen  where  you  can  get  it 
quickly,  and  apply  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  you  are  injured.  Then 
fiave  someone  make  sure  that  the 
wound  or  hurt  is  properly  covered 
and  protected,  and  you  need  have  no 
fear  that  healing  wil  not  be  prompt 
and  complete. 

Among  the  many  uses  for  Dioxo- 
gen is  the  bleaching  of  discolored 
teeth  and  other  dental  uses,  the  ster- 
ilizing of  milk,  and  forty-three  dif- 
ferent treatments  that  can  be  ap- 
plied at  home,  such  as  for  insect 
bites,  catarrh,  nose-bleed  and  other 
things  than  actual  cuts. 

Dioxogen.  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment standards.  It  does  not  con- 
tain injurious  chemicals  to  preserve 
it,  nor  any  of  the  impurities  that  are 
sometimes  left  in  such  products  thru 
lack  of  care  in  the  manufacturing. 


Questions 

Q.  Why  are  the  modem  healings 
methods  better  than  the  old  meth- 
ods? 

A.  Because  they  are  based  on  scien- 
tific knowledge  instead  of  guesses  or 
superstition. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  old-time 
methods  of  healing  besides  thos^ 
mentioned  ? '  ( Develop  conversation 
or  compositions.) 

Q.  Why  should  you  not  apply  most 
of  the  modem  healing  substances 
yourself  ? 

A.  Because  many  are  poisonous 
and  require  a  doctor's  skill  to  apply 
them. 

Q.  Which  of  the  modem  healing 
substances  is  safe  for  anyone  to  use? 

A.  ri202* 

Q.  How  can  you  be  sure  that  the 
HgOg  that  you  buy  is  safe  to  use  in 
cuts? 

A.  By  buying  a  form  that  bears  a 
brand  you  know  about. 

Write  a  composition  about  healing.. 
(Home   work.) 
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A  Call  to  the  Teaching  Profession 


By  Dr.  P.  P.  Ci^axton 


Besides  the  thousands  of  men 
who  have  been  drafted  or  have 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  army, 
other  thousands  of  men  and  many 
thousands  of  women  have  quit  the 
work  of  teaching  for  employment 
in  industries,  commerce,  civil  serv- 
ice   and    clerical    positions    where 


they  are  better  paid  than  for  teach-- 
ing.  As  the  war  continues  and  as 
the  cost  of  living  increases,  and 
the  demand  for  services  of  the  kind 
teachers  can  render  grows  larger, 
the  numbers  of  teachers  leaving 
the  schools  for  other  employment 
will  become  still  greater  and  thia 
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"tendency  is  likely  to  continue  long 
after  the  war  is  over  unless  the 
salaries  of  teachers  should  be  in- 
creased far  beyond  the  present 
average.  How  are  their  places  to 
be  filled?  By  trained  or  by  un- 
trained teachers? 

Unless  the  attendance  at  the 
normal  schools  and  in  departments 
x}i  education  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  much  increased,  most 
of  these  places  must  be  filled  by 
-men  and  women  without  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  with  no  spe- 
.cial  training  for  their  work.  In 
this  case  the  character  of  the 
:Schools  will   inevitably   deteriorate 


and  the  time  of  the  children  and 
the  money  appropriated  for  educa- 
tion will  be  to  a  large  extent 
wasted.  It  is,  therefore,  very  im- 
portant that  for  next  year  and  for 
many  years  to  come  there  should 
be  more  students  in  these  schools 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  than 
there  have  ever  been.  Thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  who  have  finished 
their  high  school  work  might  and 
should  render  their  country  a  high 
type  of  patriotic  service  by  enter- 
ing these  schools  next  fall,  winter 
or  spring  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  work  of  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary   and     secondary    schools. 


Back  Schools  Wilson  Urges 

Says  Efficiency   Should  Be  as  High   as  Draft  Wili*   Permit 


GENERAL  support  of  schools 
of  all  grades  in  war  time  is 
urged  by  President  Wilson  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Lane,  August 
15,  approving  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation's plan  for  an  educational 
campaign  this  summer  and  fall. 

"I  am  pleased  to  know,"  says  the 
President's  letter,  "that  despite  the 
unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  main- 
tained their  schools  and  other  agen- 
■cies  of  education  so  nearly  at  their 
normal  efficiency.  That  this  should 
be  continued  thruout  the  war  and 
that  in  so  far  as  the  draft  law  will 
permit  there  should  be  no  falling 
.off    in    attendance    in    elementary 


schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is 
a  matter  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  affecting  both  our 
strength  in  war  and  our  national 
welfare  and  efficiency  when  the 
war  is  over. 

"So  long  as  the  war  continues 
there  will  be  constant  need  of  very 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  and  most  thorough 
training  for  war  service  in  many 
lines.  After  the  war  there  will  be 
urgent  need  not  only  for  trained 
leadership  in  all  lines  of  industrial, 
commercial,  social  and  civic  life, 
but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people.' 


f$ 


Ready  for  War  Students 

■Couxcns  Hers  Wiu,  Soon  Be  Devoted  Lakgei.y  to  Mii,itasy  Training 


O 


N  and  after  October  1  Colum- 
bia    University,     New     York 
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University,  and  the  College  of  the 
City   of    New    York    will    become 
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United  States  military  training 
schools  and  United  States  Army 
posts.  These  institutions  will  cease 
to  function  as  purely  academic  uni- 
versities, and  will  become  part  of 
the  nation's  war  machine.  There 
will  also  be  396  other  important 
collegiate  institutions  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  which  will  undergo 
similar  transformation.  The  cur- 
riculum at  each  will  not  lead  to  an 
academic  degree,  but  will  fit  young 
men  to  become  officers  in  the 
United  States  Army.  An  army 
officer  will  be  in  command  of  each 
collegiate  camp  and  strict  military 
discipline  will  prevail.  The  stu- 
dents will  wear  the  regular  army 
uniform  and  will  receive  the  pay 
of  a  private,  $30  per  month,  and 
maintenance. 

At  Columbia  the  dormitories  in 
Hartley,  Livingston  and  Fumald 
Halls  will  become  barracks.  Col- 
onel John  P.  Finley,  who  has  been 
in  command  at  Plattsburg,  will  be 
in  command  at  Columbia,  and  it  is 


estimated  that  he  will  have  under 
him  a  cadet  corps  of  about  4,000. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  War  De- 
partment to  train  at  the  institu- 
tions designated  between  60,000 
and  70,000  officers. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler of  Columbia  issued  a  statement 
in  which  he  said: 

"The  entire  work  of  the  univer- 
sity at  once  will  be  radically  reor- 
ganized, and  on  October  1  Colum- 
bia will  become  a  military  camp. 
All  male  students  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  45  who,  after  registration 
on  September  12  are  put  by  the 
draft  boards  in  class  lA,  or  who 
are  accepted  for  limited  service, 
may,  instead  of  awaiting  assign- 
ment to  a  cantonment,  enter  Co- 
lumbia and,  if  accepted  after  phys- 
ical examination,  become  members 
of  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps.  They  may  enter  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  fitting 
themselves  to  obtain  commissions." 


Which  Version  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner/'  Shall 

be  Sung  in  Schools? 

By  John  W.  Davis 
Director  of  Attendance,  Board  of  Education 
(From  a  letter  addressed  to  the  New  York  Herald) 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  His 
Honor,  Mayor  Hylan,  set  a 
day  for  the  learning  of  the  words 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
the  time  may  be  opportune  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
ending  of  the  third  line  of  the  first 
stanza  is  not  what  is  usually  sung, 
"perilous  fight,"  but  "clouds  of  the 
fight/' 


In  the  interest  of  accuracy,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readefs  to  an  excerpt  from 
the  monograph  on  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  prepared  by  Os- 
car George  Theodore  Sonneck  and 
issued  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  in  Washington  in  1914?  The 
book  shows  careful  research,  and, 
as  it  is  issued  by  the  government, 
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may   be   called   authoritative.     On 

page  92  appears  the  following: 

"To  sum  uo.  it  aooears  that,  not 
countine  the  oricrinal  draft  (u  e.. 
the    real    ori^nal    manuscript),    at 

'  least  five  copies  of  'TJie  Star  Span- 
cried     Banner'     in     Francis     Scott 
Key's     handwritine     exist— or     at 
least  existed:       ^,.  . 
"1.     The  Judge  Nicholson-Mrs.  Ship- 

pcn-Waltcrs  copy,   1814   (Walters). 

"2.  The  Louis  J.  Cist  copy,  1840 
(Cist,    present    whereabouts    unknown). 

"3.  The  supposed  Howard  copy,  ca. 
1814    (Howard). 

"4.  The  General  Kcim-Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society  copy  (Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society). 

"5.     The  Mahar  copy,  1842   (Mahar). 

"There  may  be  other  copies,  but 
these  five  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  changes  that  Francis 
Scott  Key  himself  made  in  his  poem." 

On  page  94  is  given  "The  Star 

Spangled    Banner,"    with    the    nu- 
merous variants  appearing  in  differ- 


ent publications  which  are  italicized. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "perilous  fight,"  which  Mr. 
Key  wrote  in  the  original  copy,  in 
1814,  was  changed  by  him  in  the 
Cist  copy,  the  Howard  copy,  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
copy  and  the  Mahar  copy  to  read 
"clouds  of  the  fight."  Furthermore, 
a  photographic  reproducion  is 
shown  on  the  back  of  Mr.  Son- 
neck's  book  of  each  of  the  four 
holographic  copies. 

As  Mr.  Key  himself  changed 
"perilous  fight  to  "clouds  of  the 
fight"  it  would  seem  only  right 
that  we  should  use  it  in  our  na- 
tional anthem. 


Keep  Pupils  at  School 

National  Campaign  for  Maximum  Efficiency   of   Schools    During   the 

War. 


I7EDERAL  and  state  officials  arethe  bulletin  of  the   United   States 


■■-  co-operating  in  a  nation-wide 
campaign  for  maintaining  the 
schools  at  their  full  efficiency.  The 
nation's  emergency  needs,  includ- 
ing particularly  those  of  the  army 
and  navy,  have  called  attention  as 
nothing  else  could  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  good  schools,  and  federal 
officials,  from  President  Wilson 
down,  are  striving  as  never  before 
to  see  that  boys  and  girls  of  every 
age  go  to  school  this  fall,  and  that 
schools  of  every  grade  shall  be 
carried  on  at  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency to  meet  the  war's  demands. 
The  governors  of  a  number  of  the 
states,    according    to    School    Life^ 
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Bureau  of  Education,  have  ar- 
ranged to  issue  proclamations  urg- 
ing school  attendance  this  year. 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Lane, 
President  Wilson  expresses  his 
gratification  that  "despite  the  un- 
usual burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  main- 
tained their  schools  and  other 
agencies  of  education."  He  urges 
that  there  be  no  falling  off  of 
school  attendance,  pointing  out 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  affecting  both 
our  strength  in  war  and  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  efficiency  when 
the  war  is  over.     "So  long  as  the 
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war  continues,"  says  President 
Wilson,  "there  will  be  constant 
need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  and 
most  thorough  training  for  war 
service  in  many  lines." 

One  of  the  outstanding  phenom- 
ena of  the  war  has  been  the  real- 
ization on  the  part  of  military  men 
of  the  importance  of  schooling  for 
every  soldier.  The  large  numbers 
of  illiterates  in  the  draft,  the  num- 
bers of  men  without  sufficient 
schooling  to  learn  quickly  the 
processes  of  military  training  in 
the  army  camps,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  rejection  due  to  remed- 
iable physical  defect— evidencing 
the  failure  of  the  nation  to  provide 
thru  its  schools  that  basis  of  gen- 
eral physical  education  esential  to 
military  preparedness — these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  have  made 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
advocates  of  good  schools  in  every 
community. 

The  most  important  activity  of 
the  War  Department  in  connection 
with  the  present  educational  cam- 
paign centers  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Spe- 
cial Training.  For  a  number  of 
months  this  committee  has  been 
quietly  utilizing  existing  educa- 
tional institutions  to  train  enlisted 
men  for  specialized  army  voca- 
tions. Not  only  is  it  turning  out  an 
average  of  50,000  trained  men 
every  two  months  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  army,  but  it  is  stim- 
ulating an  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cational opportunities  on  the  part 
of  thousands  of  enlisted  men  who 
might  never  otherwise  have  seen 
the  inside  of  a  college.  Not  the 
least  of  the  phenomena  of  the  war 
is  the  development  that  has  come 
in  the  activities  of  the  committee 
wliereby    its    interest,    first    of    all 


concerned  with  specialized  trade 
training  for  enlisted  men,  later 
reaching  out  to  a  campaign  for 
keeping  men  in  college  to  be  the 
technical  military  men  of  the  next 
two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  has 
finally  culminated  in  a  deep-seated 
conviction  that  what  is  needed  is 
not  simply  a  stimulation  of  college 
enlistment  and  graduation  of  boys 
from  high  school  to  go  to  college, 
but  stimulation  of  education  all 
along  the  line  from  elementary 
schools  to  university. 

The  committee  on  education  and 
special  training  has  also  under- 
taken to  see  to  it,  thru  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  at  the  newer 
munition  plant  communities,  that  no 
children  shall  suffer  for  lack  of 
schooling  because  of  war  adjust- 
ments. 

An  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tional campaign  for  this  fall  will  be 
provision  for  physical  education. 
The  war  has  brought  home  to  us 
the  failure  of-  schools  in  this  par- 
ticular as  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  Of  the  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion men  examined  for  the  national 
army  in  1917,34%  were  found  phys- 
ically unfit  for  military  service,  and 
were  rejected.  A  careful  estimate 
places  the  number  of  men  suffering 
from  remediable  defects  at  over 
one-third  of  this  number.  It  is  felt 
that  the  schools  have  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  duty  here  that  must 
not  be  neglected. 

Especially  important  for  this 
fall  is  the  case  of  the  boy  who 
went  to  work  when  school  closed 
in  June  with  the  expectation  of 
staying  at  work  only  during  vaca- 
tion. But  in  the  meantime  he  has 
been  used  to  receiving  high  wages, 
the  family  expenditures  have  been 
adjusted  to  an  income  increased 
by  the  boy's  contribution,  and  the 
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boy  will  not  go  back  to  school,  the 
chances  are,  unless  the  school  or 
somebody  makes  it  a  business  to 
see  that  he  comes  back.  One  of  the 
admirable  points  in  favor  of  the 
farm  plan  of  the  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  is  that  the  boy  who  has 
spent  his  summer  patriotically  on 
the  farm  as  a  member  of  the  Boys' 
Reserve  will  go  back  to  school  as 
soon  as  farm  operations  cease, 
while  the  city  boy  who  is  in  a  fac- 
tory will  not  have  the  same  incen- 
tive to  stop  work  and  go  back  to 
school. 
What  about  the   children  below 


working  age?    Do  we  need  an  ed- 
ucational campaign  for  them? 

It  is  true  that  every  state  now 
has  a  compulsory  education  law  of 
some  kind,  Mississippi  having  re- 
cently completed  the  roll  of  states. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the 
compulsory  education  laws  are  not 
state-wide  in  every  state,  and  that 
even  in  states  where  they  are 
state-wide  school  attendance  is  not 
enforced,  and  the  school  term  is  so 
short  that  even  attendance  as  long 
as  schools  are  in  session  would 
hardly  furnish  a  minimum  educa- 
tion.— The  Globe,  New  York. 


Special  Publications 


The  American's  Creed;  Its  Origin  and  Influence 

By  Matthew  Page  Andrews 


Of  National  Executive  Council 


A  LTHOUGH  the  leading  popular 
■^^  magazines  and  almost  the  en- 
tire press  of  America  united  in  fur- 
thering the  promotion  of  the 
American's  Creed  Education  ai. 
Foundations  has  always  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  orig- 
inated with  us  and  that  it  was  first 
promoted  in  our  editorial  columns. 
In  the  beginning,  many  distin- 
guished editors  and  authors  seri- 
ously doubted  public  interest  in 
the  idea  and  even  the  possibility  of 
providing  a  Creed  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  masses  of  the 
American  people.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  the 
birthplace  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"    subscribed    the    sum    of 
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$1,000  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
summary  of  American  political 
faith,  this  offer  struck  a  keynote 
such  as  no  individual  contribution 
could  give.  From  that  time  on,  the 
contest  was,  in  matter  of  public 
interest,  at  least,  an  assured  suc- 
cess. 

Among  the  many  thousand  con- 
tributions handed  in,  the  best 
Creed  proved  to  be  by  William 
Tyler  Page  of  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, the  birthplace  of  the  author 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
who  created  the  Creed  not  out  of 
original  thought,  but  from  the  ac- 
tual expressions  of  the  great 
founders  and  upholders  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.     A  descendant  of 
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a  President  of  the  United  States 
and  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  author  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  our 
National  birthday— every  Fourth 
of  July — ^in  his  library  in  deep 
study  of  the  great  documents  of 
American  history.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  of  all  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  competed,  he  was 
best  prepared  to  write  a  summary 
of  American  political  faith. 

A  few  days  after  the  decision 
was  made,  the  American's  Creed 
was  formally  approved  in  Congress 
and  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  13,  1918.  The  prize 
was  awarded,  and  the  author  at 
once  invested  the  whole  of  it  in  a 
Liberty  Bond.  Since  then,  many 
distinguished  Americans  in  public 
and  private  life  have  done  much  to 
distribute  the  Creed,  and  patriotic 
societies  have  done  likewise.  In 
the  course  of  the  rest  of  the  school 
year,  probably  some  two  or  three 
million  children  learned  the  Creed, 
and  an  example  for  adults  was  im- 
mediately set  by  the  Pittsburg 
Board  of  Trade.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  this  summary  of  Amer- 
ican political  faith  is  expressed  in 
but  one  hundred  words  makes  it 
easily  in  the  ability  of  everyone  to 
bear  it  in  mind. 

The  Creed's  Influence  for  Good 

Many  interesting  stories  are  told 
of  the  influence  the  Creed  has  al- 
ready had  upon  patriotism  and  of 
its  appeal  to  the  best  American 
sentiment.  Congressmen  returning 
from  the  front  have  stated  that  the 
Creed  is  to  be  seen  posted  in  the 
trenches  and  on  trees  at  the  front 
in  France.  It  has  been  translated 
"over  there'*  into  the  French  and 
read  with  interest  by  thousands  of 
French  poilus.    In  this  country  the 


Department  of  the  Interior  saw  to 
it  that  it  was  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages  thru  the  Foreign 
Language  Press.  Perhaps  the  po- 
litical principles  which  the  Amer- 
ican's Creed  teaches  may  soon 
reach  darkest  Europe — the  nations 
made  mad  by  Prussian  arrogance, 
and  the  country  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
saving  these  unhappy  peoples  from 
the  extreme  of  feudal  autocracy,  on 
the  one  side,  and  anarchy  on  the 
other. 

It  is  already  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  many  patriotic  Americans 
to  do  what  they  can  to  have  this 
American's  Creed  taught  thruout 
the  United  States  to  the  end  that 
twenty  million  school  children  may 
be  able  to  recite  it.  If  these  chil- 
dren learn  the  Creed,  the  majority 
of  them  will  take  its  sentiments  to 
heart  at  an  impressionable  age,  and 
a  great  step  forward  will  have 
been  taken  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  best  ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship in  a  way  that  will  have  in- 
definitely greater  influence  for  good 
than  anything  now  inscribed  in 
bronze  or  marble. 

PUBUSHING  THE  CrEED  IN   ARTISTIC 

Form — ^A  Special  Educational 

Version 

The  American's  Creed,  therefore, 
founded  as  it  has  been  on  the  great- 
est of  American  doctrines  and  doc- 
uments, may  be  learned  by  all  alike. 
It  cannot  be  rejected  m  anv  of  its 
parts,  for  some  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  democracy  that  has  made  this 
coimtry  great  will  be  reje^t'-d  with 
it;  and  who  would  do  tbnt  m  the 
face  of  the  triumph  of  d'^'^^'^cr^cy 
to-day  and  of  its  savi"?  for  the 
world  of  the  principles  of  "^"^edom. 
equality,     justice,     and     bum-^n^v"? 

Many  versions  of  the  C-  H  '-ave 
been  published  thruout   th-^     -^^ntry 
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but  one  that  is  especially  artistic  and 
beautiful  is  advertised  in  this  issue 
of  Educational  Foundations  by 
the  International  Art  Publishing 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  By  spe- 
cial arangement  with  these  liberal 
American  publishers  (one  of  whom 
donated  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment his  idea  of  the  Smileage 
Book  for  soldiers),  the  Publicity 
Committee  of  the  American's  Creed 
can  furnish  to  teachers  a  school  copy 
free,  if  applied  for  thru  the  Princi- 
pal. Thru  the  Committee  special 
rntes  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or 
thousand  may  be  secured  for  the 
pupils  for  posting  or  framing  in 
their  homes.  These  copies  are  illus- 
trated in  several  colors  and  carry 
with  them  the  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  Creed  and  a  list  of  the  doctrinal 
cuthorities  on  which  it  is  based, 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  War  Department  circu- 
lar on  Flag  Etiquette,  April  14, 
1917. 

How   Patriotic  Organizations  or 

Individuals    May    Co-Opbrate 

with  Schools  and  Teachers 

Patriotic  societies  and  individ- 
uals can  do  nothing  better  to  pro- 
mote good  citizenship  than  to  pre- 
sent to  their  community  schools, 
for  distribution  among  the  chil- 
dren, an  artistic  edition  of  this  re- 
markable summary  of  American 
political  faith — an  edition  that  may, 
in  connection  with  its  recitation  at 
the  school,  be  taken  home  to  bear 
its  silent  testimony  there  and  ex- 
tend its  influence  among  the 
people. 

The  Publicity  Committee  of  the 
American's  Creed  consists  of  Mat- 
thew Page  Andrews,  Chairman; 
Porter  Emerson  Browne;  Henry 
Sterling  Chapin;  W.  B.  Chapman; 
Irvin    S.    Cobb;    Hamlin    Garland; 
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Ellen  Glasgow;  Hermann  Hage- 
dom;  Julian  Street;  Booth  Tark- 
ington;  Charles  Hanson  Towne; 
Richard  Gwinn,  Treasurer.  Ad- 
dress the  Chairman  (1)  at  31  East 
27th  Street,  New  York,  or  (2) 
Room  218,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington;  or  (3)  at  849  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore.  In  other  words, 
at  the  office  nearest  to  you. 

If  you  are  a  teacher,  write  thru 
your  Principal  for  a  specimen  copy 
of  this  special  educational  edition 
of  the  American's  Creed.  After 
you  get  it,  you  will  naturally  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  ordering 
in  quantities  for  your  pupils  thru 
the  school  or  by  the  pupils'  own 
subscriptions.  Or  you  may  be  able 
to  interest  some  patriotic  society  or 
individuals  in  your  community  to 
furnish  the  Creed  to  your  partic- 
ular school.  Your  school  will  be 
stating  the  most  interesting  facts  con- 
listed  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Creed 
and  a  copy  or  copies  of  the  com- 
plete official  historical  explanation 
of  the  Creed,  phrase  by  phrase,  will 
be  forwarded. 

If  you  are  an  individual  citizen 
or  a  representative  of  a  patriotic 
society,  send  two  three-cent  stamps 
to  the  Chairman  and  get  a  copy, 
and  then  see  what  the  Committee 
can  do  in  supplying  them  to  you  in 
quantity.  Every  organization  or 
society  that  furnishes  this  attract- 
ive edition  to  a  neighboring  school 
must  necessarily  feel  a  most  favor- 
able reaction  to  itself. 

An    Illustrative    Story    of    the 

Creed 

The  following  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous stories  which  have  come  in 
to  the  Creed  Committee.  "Some- 
where" in  Pennsylvania,  United 
States  officials  had  searched  in 
vain  for  a  young  man  who  had,  for 
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a  number  of  days,  succeeded  in 
dodging  the  summons  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  him,  calling  him 
to  the  colors  for  the  defense  of  his 
country.  This  young  man  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  coward,  but  he  had 
been  led  astray  by  false  teaching 
or  by  alien  propaganda.  Somehow 
or  in  some  way  a  copy  of  the  edu- 
cational edition  of  the  American's 
Creed  fell  into  his  hands,  giving 
him  briefly  and  forcefully  what  lib- 
erty has  meant  to  the  American 
people  and  our  duty  to  defend  that 
liberty  as  far  as  it  lies  in  our 
power.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
young  man  voluntarily  appeared 
before  the  draft  officials  of  his 
home  community,  laid  before  them 
his  copy  of  the  American's  Creed, 
and  said  with  the  courage  of  strong 
conviction:  "The  Creed  is  right 
and  I  was  wrong.  I  am  now  ready 
to  do  my  duty  by  my  country."  A 
potential  "slacker"  had  been  re- 
claimed from  disgrace  and  with 
him  as  with  others,  the  Creed  had 


aroused  both  conviction  and  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  American 
principles  and  ideals. 

This  is  a  single  illustration  of 
what  the  American's  Creed  is 
doing.  There  are  other  well- 
meaning  people,  but  "potential 
slackers,"  in  all  communities.  To 
them  the  American's  Creed  should 
make  its  appeal.  What  will  you 
do  to  help?  Your  help  in  this 
matter  does  not  cover  war  times 
only;  it  wUl  cover  the  years  that  are 
to  come,  with  their  problems  of  ad- 
justment and  reconstruction.  Thru 
the  schools  we  can  reach  the 
homes  of  the  people  in  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  life.  The  Amer- 
ican's Creed  sets  forth  for  all,  in 
one  hundred  words,  the  American 
heritage  of  freedom  and  the  be- 
liefs and  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship. Let  us  see  that  every 
American  child  has  opportunity  to 
learn  and  cherish  his  or  her  own 
copy  of  the  American's  Creed. 


Book  Mention 


TklGHTFUI«N9SS''  IN   COMMBRCE 

Even  before  the  publication  of  S. 
Herzog's  "The  Future  of  German  In- 
dustrial Exports"  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company  in  September,  announce- 
ment is  made  that  big  editions  of  the 
book  have  been  bought  from  the 
American  publishers  for  both  Eng- 
land and  Australia. 

This  book  is  perhaps  the  clearest  ex- 
positon  of  German  frightfulness  in 
commerce  that  has  yet  been  made  and 
in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade  very 
closely  parallels  General  Bernhardi's 
library  of  Kuliur  in  warfare,  which 
grave  the  world  so  much  to  think  about 
four  years  ago.  For  in  the  words  of 
a  professor  on  economics  to  whom 
the  Herzog  book  ^  was  submitted: 
"Bernhardi  has  nothing  on  Herzog." 
An   interesting  feature   m   the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  book  is  the  explanatory 
material  which  appears  on  the  page 
preceding  each  chapter,  because  after 
all  Professor  Herzog  is  a  German  en- 
gineer of  considerable  reputation  and 
he  writes  with  the  customary  Teutonic 
turgidity,  and  in  making  the  transla- 
tion it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the 
greatest  care  in  order  to  retain  the  full 
meaning  of  the  writer's  words. 

The  Herzog  plan  is  two-fold  in  that 
it  contemplates  by  the  most  ruthless 
measures  to  retain  in  Germany  cer- 
tain industries,  the  products  of  which 
shall  be  sold  to  the  outside  world 
willy-nilly.  At  the  same  time  the 
plan  is  to  obtain  for  Germany  the  raw 
material  she  must  have  thru  the  use  of 
her  "essential  products"  as  a  club  over 
the  heads  of  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers in  other  countries. 


Teach  the  Children  Themselves 
the  Uses  of  Dioxogen 

^CH    them    to   use    it    morning 

d  evening  as   a  mouth   weish  (a 

tonful  in  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of 

water)  and  thus  avoid  colds,  sore 

throats  and   the   many  diseases 

originating  in  the  mouth. 

Also  show  the  children  how  to 

wash    a    cut    or    scratch    with 

—        Dioxogen  zind  to  cover  it  with  a 

clean  rag. 

Dioxogen 

—is  the  antiseptic 

strong  enough  to  do  its  work 
thoroughly,  harmless  enough  to 
be  put  in  the  heinds  of  a  child. 

WbcD  aoxfcrins  ■dTcrtiiemrnt*  kindljr  mcnlion  EpucATiOHiti.  Pouhu 
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in  any  sense  a  coward,  but  he  had 
been  led  astray  by  false  teaching 
or  by  alien  propaganda.  Somehow 
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cational edition  of  the  American's 
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erty has  meant  to  the  American 
people  and  our  duty  to  defend  that 
liberty  as  far  as  it  lies  in  our 
power.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
young  man  voluntarily  appeared 
before  the  draft  officials  of  his 
home  community,  laid  before  them 
his  copy  of  the  American's  Creed, 
and  said  with  the  courage  of  strong 
conviction:  "The  Creed  is  right 
and  I  was  wrong.  I  am  now  ready 
to  do  my  duty  by  my  country."  A 
potential  "slacker"  had  been  re- 
claimed from  disgrace  and  with 
him  as  with  others,  the  Creed  had 


aroused  both  conviction  and  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  American 
principles  and  ideals. 

This   is   a   single   illustration  of 
what     the     American's     Creed    is 
doing.       There     are     other     well- 
meaning     people,     but     "potential 
slackers,"  in  all  communities.     To 
them  the  American's  Creed  should 
make   its  appeal.     What  will   you 
do    to    help?      Your   help    in    this 
matter  does   not  cover  war  times 
only;  it  will  cover  the  years  that  are 
to  come,   with  their  problems  of  ad- 
justment and   reconstruction.     Thru 
the     schools     we     can     reach     the 
homes  of  the  people  in  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  life.     The  Amer- 
ican's  Creed  sets  forth   for  all,   in 
one  hundred  words,  the  American 
heritage    of    freedom    and    the    be- 
liefs  and   duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship.     Let    us    see    that    every 
American  child  has  opportunity  to 
learn  and  cherish   his  or  her  own 
copy  of  the  American's  Creed. 
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ment is  made  that  big  editions  of  the 
book  have  been  bought  from  the 
American  publishers  for  both  Eng- 
land and  Australia. 

This  book  is  perhaps  the  clearest  ex- 
positon  of  German  frightfulness  in 
commerce  that  has  yet  been  made  and 
in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade  very 
closely  parallels  General  Bernhardi's 
library  of  Kultur  in  warfare,  which 
gave  the  world  so  much  to  think  about 
four  years  ago.  For  in  the  words  of 
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the  Herzog  book  was  submitted: 
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ment  of  the  book  is  the  explanatory 
material  which  appears  on  the  page 
preceding  each  chapter,  because  after 
all  Professor  Herzog  is  a  German  en- 
gineer of  considerable  reputation  and 
he  writes  with  the  customary  Teutonic 
turgidity,  and  in  making  the  transla- 
tion it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the 
greatest  care  in  order  to  retain  the  full 
meaning  of  the  writer's  words. 

The  Herzog  plan  is  two-fold  in  that 
it  contemplates  by  the  most  ruthless 
measures  to  retain  in  Germany  cer- 
tain industries,  the  products  of  which 
shall  be  sold  to  the  outside  world 
willy-nilly.  At  the  same  time  the 
plan  is  to  obtain  for  Germany  the  raw 
material  she  must  have  thru  the  use  of 
her  "essential  products"  as  a  club  over 
the  heads  of  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers in  other  countries. 


Teach  the  Children  Themselves 
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An  Eldkb  Sism  10  "Fucvju^ 

The  literary  critics  commenting  on 
Gene  Stratton-Portcr's  new  novel,  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Land"  have  with  one 
accord  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain essential  difference  between  this 
novel  and  all  the  other  books  that 
Mrs.  Porter  has  written.  Perhaps,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  author's  own 
words  who  was  speaking  the  other  day 
to  a  friend  in  regard  to  her  work. 

In  fact  the  new  book  seems  to  have 
been  written  from  a  new  point  of 
view. 

"Through  my  nature  work  I  came 
upon  'Freckles/  but  this  is  an  elder 
sister,"  she  said.  "The  War,"  says  the 
author,  "has  stripped  us  all  of  tlie 
petty  conventions  of  life  and  brought 
us  down  to  saving  crumbs  and  wear- 
ing patches.  It  has  changed  our  lives, 
our  thoughts,  our  hearts."  "Why  not 
admit,"  she  continues,  "that  it  has 
changed  me  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  world?" 

Feeling  as  she  does,  her  new  book, 
therefore,  strikes  a  deeper  uQte  and  a 
more  serious  view  of  life.  Just  as 
"Freckles"  was  a  vehicle  for  a  delight- 
ful pastoral  story  of  nature  lore,  so  is 
Kate  Bates,  the  heroine  of  "A  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Land,"  the  instrument  for 
this  powerful  novel  of  American  char- 
acter-building grounded  in  an  ele- 
mental love  of  the  earth  and  its  prod- 
ucts. 

When  the  thought  of  the  whole  nation 
is  directed  in  the  same  direction,  it 
hardly  seems  remarkable  that  the  crit- 
ics should  see  in  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Land"  a  deeper,  bigger  and  better 
thing  than  she  has  done  before. 

A  Correction:  In  a  recent  note  it  was 
stated  that  the  sales  of  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter's  books  totalled  over  6,000,000 
copies.  The  figure  should  have  read 
over  6,500,000  copies. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

A    TltlBUTg    TO    KlPUNG 

The  following  tribute  to  Rudyard 
Kipling  was  written  by  an  American 
soldier  serving  in  France  and  printed 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press  a  day  or  two 
ago. 

"OLD    KIP" 


Oh,  they  ain't  long  on  the  highbrow  in 

this  Yankee  gang  of  ours. 
And   they  don't   read   Walter   Pater   in 

their  precious   leisure   hours, 
But  they  do  like   simple  soldier-songs, 

a-full  of  pep  and  zip — 
And    the    guy    what's    wrote    the    best 

of  'em  is  Mister  Rudyard  Kip  I 
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So,  it's  good  old  cheery  Kip— (you  will 

pardon  us  our  lip, 
But  we  like  your  stuff  so  mighty  well 

formality  we'll  skip) — 
You  have  lightened  many  a  load  with 

your  poems  of  ship  and  road. 
And  you've  kept  us  grinnin'  cheery 

'neath  the  Cap'n  or  Skipper's  goad! 

We    get    thrilled    on    "Danny    Deerer," 

and  before  we  hit  the  hay. 
There's  a  chorus  round  the  nre  singin' 

"Road  to  Mandalay." 
When  we're  feeling  sentimental,  there's 

that    "Mother"    thing   of    yours 
That  just  lifts  us  out  o'  France  back 

to  our  own  Atlantic  shores! 

In  Fougn  Lands 

In  the  fourteen  years  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Gene  St ratt on- Porter's  first 
book,  "The  Song  of  the  Cardinal,"  her 
novels  and  nature  studies  have  been 
translated  with  ever  increasing  sales 
into  at  least  seven  foreign  tongues  in- 
cluding all  of  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages,  Finnish  and   Arabic. 

FkANK  H.   SlMONDS,   HISTORIAN 

A  recent  letter  from  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  the  great  English  publicist  whose 
influence  has  been  felt  so  widely  thru- 
out  the  world  during  the  war,  says 
some  striking  things  in  regard  to  Frank 
H.  Simonds'  "History  of  the  World 
War,"  the  first  two  volumes  of  which 
Lord  Northcliffe  had  just  finished 
reading.     He   says  in  part: 

"I  have  watched  Mr.  Simonds'  work 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was 
in  close  touch  with  it  when  I  was  in 
the  United  States,  where  I  spent  some 
six  months  last  year.  Mr.  Simonds  has 
been  right  about  the*  war  more  often 
than  any  of  the  many  who  have  en- 
deavored to  forecast  the  future  of  this 
complicated  catastrophe.  His  clarity 
of  vision  is  a  great  joy  amidst  the  sur- 
feit of  *Over-by-Christmas'  prophets. 

"Mr.  Simonds  has  large  views  of  the 
wars — I  purposely  used  the  plural.  He 
has  another  quality.  He  makes  the 
wars  as  simple  as  possible.  The  war 
itself  is  a  daily  study  which  must  oc- 
cupy hours  of  the  time  of  those  who 
desire  to  know  what  is  happening  and 
what  will  happen,  and  I  say  with  admi- 
ration that  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
§uide  to  the  war  than  Mr.  Frank  H. 
imonds." 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Simonds' 
"History  of  the  World  War"  is  now 
nearing  completion  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
late  in  the  Fall. 
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Test  Lots  Free 

To  Domestic  Science  Glasses 


Mr.  Otis  E. 

Glidden.  the 

femous  gela* 

tine  expert 

has  created  a 

n«M«^Mnn«.       new  dessert 

He  has  worked  17  years  to 

attain  this  perfection,  and  the 

result  will  surprise  and  delist 

you.    The  name  is  Jiffy-JelL 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  £ela- 
tlne»  costing  twi<£  as  much  as 
the  common.  To  obtain  enou^ 
,  hehasform- 
,  edapartner- 
ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
it  It  U  so 
neutral  that 
tt  never  modifies  the  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  Juices.  Not 
one  is  artifidaL 
Each    flavor 


comes  sealed  in  a  viat  to  tt 
keeps  its  freshness  until  used. 

The  flavor  is  added  from  the 
vial  when  dessert  has  partly 
cooled.  So  the  boiling  wato* 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  is  natural, 
zestful  flavor.  Jifly-Jell 
desserts  taste  like  fresh 
fruit  products. 

Jiffy-Jell  has  already 
won  millions  from 
old-style  gelathie  desserts, 
will  win  anyone  who  tries  it 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Prof.  Allyn  under  Westfield 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  Vfiky 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

We  shall  gladly  send  enough 
to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Domes- 
tic Science.  Alsobook  of  recipes. 
For  your  own 
sake,  find  it  out 
It  will  change 
your  whole  con- 
ception of  gela- 
tine desserts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 
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Educational  Foundations 


SetMA  hACmjbt  AND  A  JAPANESE 

Already  the  works  of  Selma  Lagerlof 
have  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
foreign  languages,  including  many  of 
the  more  obscure  ones.  The  applica- 
tion just  received  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company,  her  publishers  in  Amer- 
ica, for  the  right  to  translate  "J^rusa*- 
lem"  into  Japanese  makes  the  second 
or  third  book  of  hers  to  be  reproduced 
in  that  language.  The  application 
comes  from  Mr.  Minoru  Matsushima 
of  Kyoto,  who  is  publisher  of  a  large 
paper  there. 

"Taus  ntoM  BnoLAND" 

"Tales  from  Birdland"  by  T.  Gilbert 
Pearson  has  been  issued  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company  in  both  trade  and 
educational  editions.  Both  are  illus- 
trated by  Charles  Livingston  Bull,  and 
the  text  is,  of  course,  identical.  The 
difference  is  in  the  binding  and  title, 
for  the  edition  which  is  handled  by 
Doubleday  Page  &  Company's  educa- 
tional department  was  designed  purely 
for  school  use  (5th  grade)  and  already 
has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
schools.  The  title  is  "The  Bird  Study 
Book." 

The  trade  edition  for  general  use  un- 
der the  title  of  "Tales  from  Birdland" 
contains  a  colored  frontispiece  like  the 
educational  edition  and  many  charming 
and  striking  illustrations.  The  author, 
as  secretary  of  the  Audubon  Society, 
has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  birds  and 
is  a  well-known  authority  upon  them, 
while  Mr.  Bull,  who  contributes  the 
pictures,  is  well-known  for  his  nature 
work. 

The  stories  have  a  peculiar  charm  in 
that  they  teach  nature  lore  from  the 
most  scientifically  exact  understanding 
of  the  subject,  yet  at  the  same  time 
clothe  it  with  the  charm  of  fiction. 

By  "Centurion*' 

With  the  reticence  that  is  so  charac- 
terist'c  of  the  British  forces  who  have 
done  such  wonderful  work  in  the  war, 
a  writer  who  conceals  his  identity  un- 
der the  striking  pen  name  of  "Centu- 
rion" has  given  one  more  war  book  to 
the  world,  but  like  so  many  of  the 
other  war  books  in  this  most  loqua- 
cious of  all  wars.  Centurion's  "Gentle- 
men nt  Arms"  is  different.  In  his  pref- 
ace *he  author  says: 

"'T^h'-se  stories  with  the  exception  of 


two  chapters  entitled  "The  Husband- 
men," are  all  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  writer  when  serving  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  or  on  those  of  fellow- 
officers  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  into  contact.  The  writer 
makes  no  claims — and  possesses  none — 
to  be  considered  a  writer  of  fiction. 
Several  of  these  stories  deal  with  the 
battle  of  Mons,  the  Marne,  the  Aisne, 
Ypres,  and  the  Somme;  in  each  of 
these  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  describe  things  as  they  actually  oc- 
curred, tho  the  art  of  'camouflage'  has 
been  practised  to  the  extent  of  disguish- 
ing  the  names  of  the  characters  and 
units   concerned." 

The  book  is  dedicated  to: 
The  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry 

The  Dorsets 

The    Somerset    Light    Infantry 

The   Wiltshires 

The  Devons 
As  to  "Centurion's"  identity  no  more 
is  revealed  at  the  present  time  than 
that  he  is  a  Captain  in  the  British 
arnw  who  has  seen  extensive  service 
in  France. 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis 

"With  Three  Armies."  On  and  Be- 
hind The  Western  Front  By  Arthur 
Stanley  Riggs,  F.  R.  G»  S.  Author  ofl 
France  From  Sea  to  Sea,  Vistas  in 
Sicily,   Etc. 

"Education  For  Character."  Moral 
Training  in  the  School  and  Home.  By 
Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  Ph.  D.  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 
"The  Rhyme  and  Story  First  Reader,** 
by  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Fran- 
ces   Blaisdell.    Illustrated    by    Clara    At- 
wood  Fitts.    Price  40  cents  net. 

"Stories  From  a  Mouse  Hole."  By  Ruth 
O.  Dyer.  Illustrated  by  Alice  Bolan» 
Preston.    Price,  55  cents. 

Doubleday,  Pace  &  Company, 
Garden  City,  New  York. 
"The  Future  of  German  Industrial  Ex-- 
ports."  Practical  suggestions  for  safe- 
guarding the  growth  of  german  export 
a-tivity  in  the  field  of  manufactures  after 
tht  war.  By  S.  Herzog.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Herbert  Hoover.  Vernon  Kel- 
loee  and  Frederic  C.  Walcott.  Clothe 
^100;  paper,   15  cents.. 


tri 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION—TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendeting  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
school  and  college  authoricies  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


25  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


New  York, 

Denver, 

Spokane, 


4^7  5th  Ave. 

Symes  Bldg. 

Peyton   Bldg. 


^^Teaching  as  a  Business*' 

with  chapters  on  War,  Salaries,  etc.,  sent  free. 
Thirtj-third  year.    One  fee  registers  in  all. 


Kellogg's  Agency  I 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $5,000)  with 
excellent  teachers.  Est.  1889.  No  charge  t« 
employers,  none  for  registration.  If  you  need 
a  teacher  for  any   desirable   place   or   know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  addrees  H.  S.  Kellogg.  31  Union  Square.  New  York.      (Meotlon 

Foundations.) 


^pij.Qlj.Qljl^Qy  TEACHERS^     AGENCY  A  superior  agency  for  supe- 

OUntnMtKnuKN  366  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  "^^   P^^P^^        ^^   ^^«^^^ 

" B..w^.  S4tb  «ia  ssth  s...  only    reliable    candidates. 

^  Services  free   to   school 

Established    1805  CaAaun  W  Mulmnu.  Prop. 


officials. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2 A  Park  Street,         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  Terk,  15i  Rftk  Ave. 
Mitsbergli,  549  I'nton  Arcade 
BiraiDclMB  809  Title  Bldg. 


Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  BUd.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  21€1  Shattuck  A«t, 

DenTer,  317  Masonic  Temple  Los  Aageles,  533  Citiiens' 

Portland.  Oregon.  514  Journal  Bldg.  National  Bank  Bnildtng 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLY.  Three  years  ago  we  announced  that  there- 
aft«r  we  ahouid  beve  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacandes:  that  we  should  Inform  our  candl* 
dates  of  places  only  whtn  officially  aaktd  to  recomnund  by  tk§  §chool  board*,  and  then  usually  only  a 
single  candidate,  never  noiore  than  two  or  three.  The  result  has  been  the  largest  business  in  our  34 
years  of  esperience.    Suppose  you  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

i    'WE   CAN    PLACE  YOU  IN  A  BETTER  POSITION 


I    ^ 


OUR  SPECIAL  FIELD 


Arlsona 

I  Oalifornla 

I  Colorado 

I  I<flabo 

I  Kansas 

I  Montana 

I  r4«brsska 

I  M^Toda 


New  Mexico 
North  Dakota 
Oklahomsi 
Oregon 
South  Dakotv 
Texas 
Utah 
Washington 


Wyoming 


REGISTER  NOW 

Booklet  "How  to  Apply  for  a  School  and  Secure  Promotion, 
with  Laws  of  Certification  of  Teachers  of  all  the  States/'  fret  to 
members;  Non-member«N.  r-f*--  Potits  in  ^tamns 

One   Agency  that  Does 
the  Work  of  Many 

The  Largest  in  the  West 

WILLIAM  RUFFER,  A.  M.,  .^ianager     Our  Motto>-**Sttrvic«" 


/JOl\c  y.  tMPIRE  BLO  G,  Disvfp  COic 


When  snswerina  adTertisements  i^iadly  mention  Educational  Pouwaatioks 


CLASSIPIBD  SECTION— TEACHEPS'  AGENOES 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Portion*  Waiting.  N*w  and  E>- 
Mriancw)  Taachar*  Ratiitw  Now. 
Wa  ha*«TBcanGlaa.  W*  Can  Locat* 

cSnOL  TEACHERS'  AGENCT. 

BOOLDER.  COLOKADO 


TEACHER8   WANTED 
SIOO  TO   SI50   MONTH 

ALL  tandMn  (bontd  trr  tba  U.  3.  OOT«nunM(  mntntr 
tlooacooatuitly  h^J^w  bdd  tbrouhout  tbaoaUrvcov- 
try.  TboioMKto oT  pcriilooi an lobonilH]  M from tllOt 
tollSOO:  haveitaaHliomsMKlaiuiDilvacatloDa.  wltbtnl 
0*7.  TboMliiuranedibouldwTiloliniiHiUMelruPnak- 
lln  InMltnta.  DapC  T^M.  RoebeaMr.  N.  Y..  for  aAeduk 
•bowlOR  all  «xaialnMloa  data*  and  plMoa  and  lirp  d*- 
Kriptlre  book,  ihowtna  (ba  pcMltloiM  opea  aod  (Ifaf 
manjr  Mmpl«  «iamloaUoa  qaeatlooi,  whtdi  irlll  ba  wm 


The  Palmer  Method  of 
Business  Writing 

PLUS 

The  Palmer  Method  OrKanization  maifca  the 
dlfleivtcc  between  unifoimly  succenful  icnilta 
in  tMj-liinf  Penmansbip  and  indiflercat,  tem- 
porarr  rnult*. 

InTHtints  a  •cbool  nitam  wbisv  tb*  PUhmt 
MMhod  Plan  haa  nally  tttim  followed.  You  wIU 
want  (ha  nma  reiulM  In  YOUK  acboola.  A  iMstal 
card  <3t  Inquiry  to  our  uaaieat  oOce  ii  (ba  Bm  imp 
In  Iha  right  dlrocUoa.     Now  la  the  time. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY, 


Lecture  Chart 
and  Slides 

StendU  ind  Booklets 

FOR 

TrachiDt  Agricultnrc 
inSclwob 

SIMPLE.  PRACTICAL.  IMPRESSIVE 

Succeaaful   Teaching  of    Airiculture   AasuiBd. 

Send  1 0  ct>  in  pMtage  for  aamplea  of  booklets. 

AfrfiniltuTal  EmUnalen  DcpafUaaat 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  alNJ- 

Karmtar  Bulldln(,   Chlciio 


;mtmd>iedi  Dl,%c(i^a,nJi 


o/ WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 


Sarg«nt'a  Handbooii  of 

AMERICAN  PRIYAH  SCHOOLS 

A  Standard  Annual  of  Rtftrvnca 

Of  ubnost  importance  to  all  interested  in 
Secondarr  Education.  Describes  critically 
and  diKriminatingly  the  Private  Schools,  their 
merits  and  demerits,  each  under  its  appropri- 
ate claMfication. 

Comparatiom  Tablat  give  the  relative  cost, 
uic,  age,  special  features,  etc. 
Introdmetory  Chaptera  tell  in  a  general 
way  of  interesting  developments  in  the  educa- 
tional  ycat^-Educadonal  Reconstruction  in 
Other  Warring  Countries.  Experimental  and 
Uodein  Schools,  Recent  Development  of  the 
CounbT  I>ay  School,  Recent  Educational 
literature,  The  Year's  Advance  in  Education, 
War  Activities  of  the  Schools,  History  of 
MilitBTT  Education,  etc. 

Fcmrth  edition,  igi8,  revised  and  en- 
larged, J22  pages,  $2.50. 

Porter  £.  Sargent 

«t,  Boaton,  Maw 


When  imwcrjog  (dTertiteneni*  Undl^  mfotion  Edvutiobm.  PoDnMTioaa 


Use  the  Pen  of  Military  Efficiency 


You  are  cordially  Invited  to  vlalt  our  store  In  the  Woolworth  Bullelng, 
Broadway  Entrance,  New  York 

Wken  wwwtrfnt  ulTcrliicaieiiU  Idndlr  mention   Eddcatioiial  FouKDATiON* 


KUYiLJj 

BAKING  POWDER 


Saves  eggs  and  produces  food  just  as  appetizing  and  delicious  at 
lower  cost.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  may  be  reduced  one-half 
or  more  in  most  recipes  and  often  left  out  altogether  by  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  about  a  teaspoon,  in 
place  of  each  egg  omitted. 

Try  the  following  recipe  and  see  how  well  this  plan  wcxks. 
You  must  use  Royal  Baking  Powder  to  obtain  the  best  results. 


CREAM  LAYER  CAKE 
1  wm  Bwmm  1 

1  eopnllk  t 

tmpmBam  \  mm 


DIRBCT10N8:— CrMiin  th«  suffar  ftnd  butter  tocathar,  thta  mix  !■ 
th«  •£(.  After  tlftinff  the  floor  end  bekintf  powder  together 
two  or  three  time*,  add  It  all  to  the  mixture.  Gradually  add  the 
milk  end  beet  with  epoon  until  you  have  a  emooth  pour  batter. 
Add  the  flevorinff.  Pour  into  t  buttered  leyer  eeke  tine  end  beke  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven  for  20  minutee.  Put  toc«ther  with  On 
FilUng  and  cover  top  and  eidee  with  White  Icing. 

(The  old  method  called  for  3  eggs) 


CREAM  FILLING 

Meep 

1  ««P 

1 

1 

9 


DIRBCTION8:— Mix  eora- 
etarch  with  a  little  of  the 
cold  milk  and  etir  intolboiliBC 
milk.  Add  butter  and  euffar ; 
boll  5  minutee.  IKThen  nearly 
cold  edd  flavoring  and 
■n  layi 


Book  of  now  rocipos  which  mmmnmikwm  hi  oggs  and  oChor 

Buulod  froo  OB  roqooal.  AddroM  Ro^al  Bakiiig  Powd«r  Co^  135  Willioni  St^  N.  Y. 


Royal  Baking  Powder  u  made  from  Cream  of  Tartar,  derived 
from  Grapes,  and  adds  none  but  healthful  qualities  to  the  food. 

No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


ii 


I   s 


i 


I 

i 

i 

i 


When  answering  advertisements  kindly  mention  Educational  Founoatioms 
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I    EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS    | 

Siiiniiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


t  Glotd:  Modem  Eduoatton  In  Europe  and  the  Orient  (Oct.  1917)  $1.40 

Phases  of  Education  in  thirteen  countries  that  suggest  ideas  for  our  Ameri- 
can schools.  A  timely  discussion  of  educational  problems  and  the  solution 
in  other  countries. 


f  Cxtbtib:  The  Play  Movement  and  Its  Slgnlllcanoe  (Sept.  1917)     1.50 

Of  general  educational  interest  and  of  particular  importance  in  connection 
with  the  reorganization  of  courses  of  study  for  work,  study  and  play  pro- 
grams. See  also  Practical  Conduct  of  Play,  (1.50)  and  Education 
Through  Play»  (1.25)  by  the  same  author. 


f  Jbnkinos,  Watbok,  Mbtxr,  and  Thomab:  Snggestione  of  Mod- 
ern Sdenoe  Ooneernlnc  Edneation  (Nov.  1917)  1.00 

Modem  Educational  problems  defined^  discussed,  and  solutions  indicated. 
A  contribution  to  education  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  of 
Chicago. 


f  Milubb:  Education  for  the  Needs  of  Life  (Nov.  1917)  1.25 

Principles  of  education  in  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge  and  needs* 
A  text-book  for  students  of  educatioa 


mnniniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

NcwYoffk  Chieaco  Atlanta  San  Franeiaeo  Dallaa 


KEEPS    JS*      UTTUl 
HETAL    MJ     aOES     OILS 

oMmuNs  BBiwr  "o«    nut      talmm 


rOB  PAKLOR.  S  InOae  ia  the  onlf 
oU  on  earth  food  for 
•▼err  iKinae,  cotta^  or  cMtl&  Remorc* 
Mil  itain^  wear  uaAa,  aciatchea  and 
acara  on  piano  or  maboganr  f  wnl- 
tare.    Reatorca  original  tri  jht,  beantifnl 


FOR  LtVINO  ROOH.    It  qnidlr  *»• 
"^^^■^~~^"^^~    moTca  grime  of 
«M  and  time  on  librarr  table,  chain, 
daTBuport,  book  case,  at  little  coat  and 
no  work.    Eccpi  all  brau  fixtnrea  and 
cbaudelicra    free    from    nut  and  t^'-'^'ith,    Best 
lubricant  for  gnndfathar  docka,  alarm  clocka. 
fOR  BEDROOM.    Wood  and  enamel  metal  beda 
cleaned   and  polished   with 
I  In  One  lut  loiter  and  look  better 
It  prevents  jrate  fronta  from  nut- 
in^    Oita  hinges  and  locka  jn*t 
IghL      Far    reTolTcis    and 
gnns  it  oila   trigger  and 
action,  deans  otit  resi- 
due ol  bomt  pow- 
der,   prsTenta 
netal   parts 
rasting. 


>R  PTCHEW  3  in  One  pcvvcnts  red 
^^^^^^^~  nut  forming  Insids 
va  or  asTwbers  on  fas  range.  1^ 
1  wooden  anrfac*  of  Utctaea  cabinet 
Rkes  ice  <Team  frceicr,  cofiee  grindo, 
lahing  machine  nn  eaieily,noiselesslT> 
«vcnts  rost  oa  refrigtrator's  metal 
elTcs.  Lcavm  no  odor  or  grease  or 
•idnc^ 

3R  DlWmO  ROOM.    Wring  out  toH 
^^^^^^"^^^^^    cloth     in    ooU 
kter.    Applya  few  drops  of  3  in  One- 
Go  OTer  snrface  of  dining  table,  cbaif^ 
sideboard,   fan&t     or  ^hlwn   cabinet    ns   thoa^ 
srashing.    Wipe  tboronghlr.     Rob  snrface  briak- 
1t   with   dry    cloth.       Elaalest,    cheapest   best 
method  erer  discoTered  foe  cleaning  and  polish- 
Ing  all  Tencered  and  wnisbed  snrtaces. 
OTHEB  P8CS.     SawisS   machini  rnislr  man   "ksock* 
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udpompinl.    praTCDts  !•(  adia  aod  ^>Tokaa  backs." 
kbettar  and  last  ^ 
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Sos^  SO  cents. 
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Christmas 
for  the  Children 


Q  Whatever  gifts  are  omitted  this  year,  the  children  must  be  remem- 
bered. Gifts  should  be  useful,  and  books  are  best.  Our  books  for 
younger  readers  this  Fall  have  real  child-interest  and  are  beautifully 
made.    Here  are  a  few  out  of  a  dozen  titles. 

Q  Helen  Ward  Banks  has  retold  the  entire  Bible,  simply,  dearly,  even 
thrillingly,  in  8TOKE8'  WONDER  BOOK  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Twelve  full  pages  in  color  and  45  in  black-and-white  by  the  illustrators 
of  "  Stokes'  Wonder  Book  of  Fairy  Tales ''  add  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  text.    A  book  for  children  of  from  7  to  15  years. 

q  Older  boys  will  like  TOM  AND  I  ON  THE  OLD  PLANTA- 
TION,  into  which  Archibald  Rutledge  has  gathered  tales  of  danger  and 
daring  in  the  Great  Outdoors.    There  are  8  illustrations. 

q  Easily  arranged  parties  for  every  day  of  the  year  are  described  in 
Patten  Beard's  book  of  clever  fun  ideas,  THE  JOLLY  BOOK  OF 
FUNCRAFT.  Sixty-three  photographic  illustrations  make  each 
step  dear  to  children  of  from  6  to  14  years. 

q  Full  of  quaint  Indian  lore,  LOST  INDIAN  MAGIC,  by  Grace 
and  Carl  Moon,  is  a  thrilling  story  of  mystery  and  adventure.  Mr« 
Moon,  a  noted  painter  of  Indian  subjects,  contributes  8  fascinating 
illustrations  in  color. 

Q  In  an  exciting  story  of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  two  American 
children,  TWIN  TRAVELERS  IN  SOUTH  AiMERICA,Mary 

H.  Wade  unfolds  the  wonders  of  that  continent.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing map  and  25  illustrations  from  photographs. 

For  oldor  rtader§:  No  woman  who  votes  or  who  irUbm  to  vote 
•houldbc  without  Mary  Sumner  Boyd' t  THE  WOMAN  CITI- 
ZEN—the  platneet.  timpleel.  moat  get-at-Able  book  yet  pob- 
llahed  od  cfvlct  for  womeo. 

Alfred  Noy  hM  long  been  known  m  »  mMter  itory-teUer  in 
yene.  Now  he  gfyea  proof  of  hie  power  m  a  proee  story-teller 
In  a  volume  of  stirring  tales  of  the  sea  in  war-time,  WALKING 
SHADOWS. 

Anyone  who  cares  for  ghost  stories,  and  wtntr  a  noTol.  f»o<  on 
the  war.  will  like  AmAU  J2tM«'  super  ghost  story  with  super 
thrills,  THE  GHOST  GARDEN. 

At  all  bookshops.    Send  for  full  descrlptlye  dreular,  gratis. 
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Over  The  Bounding  Main  in  War  Time 

By  WiLWAM  Chari«^  O'Donneix,  Jr. 


SIX  times  have  I  crossed  the  briny 
deep  in  times  of  peace.  Always 
the  element  of  risk  is  present  and 
some  discomforts  are  to  be  endured. 
The  memory  of  a  successful  voyage, 
however,  is  a  feast  of  joy  thru  sub- 
sequent years.  With  the  nations  of 
the  world  at  war,  the  ocean  high- 
way is  beset  with  peculiar  dangers 
and  life  on  the  ocean  wave  is  a 
succession  of  novel  experiences. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  trans-Atlantic  trip  to 
Europe  in  the  month  of  December, 
1917,  and  of  the  return  voyage  in 
the  month  of  May,  1918.  The  first 
queer  sensation  came  as  I  tried  to 
appreciate  the  subtle  artistry  dis- 
played in  the  splashings  of  color 
and  contortions  of  desigpn  on  the 
sides  of  our  steamer  and  on  the 
other  vessels  similarly  decorated. 
Camouflage,  I  believe,  is  a  French 
theatrical  expression.  When  an  ac- 
tor puts  on  his  wig,  elongates  his 
nose,  paints  his  cheeks,  and  accen- 
tuates his  eye-brows  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blending  his  individuality 
with  that  of  the  character  he  is  to 
represent  before  the  footlights,  he 
is  the  original  camouflager,  if  the 
word  may  be  so  anglicized.  So  the 
great  ships  are  made  up  for  their 
part  in  the  world's  mighty  drama 
of  war.    The  effect  is  often  weird. 


and  startling.  This  nautical  costum- 
ing seems  often  to  reflect  more  of 
the  spirit  of  comedy  than  of  heavy 
tragedy.  One  does  not  have  to  wait 
until  he  is  on  the  rolling  waves 
to  get  the  sensation  for  which 
ocean  travel  is  famous.  Concen- 
tration for  a  minute  or  two  on  the 
attempt  to  discover  the  elements  of 
art  in  these  gjostesque  displays, 
the  geometric  values  in  those  wild 
configurations  is  enough  to  produce 
the  brain  whirl  and  the  other  dis- 
turbances supposed  to  be  sympto- 
matic of  ocean  sickness.  The  only 
cue  is  to  close  the  eyes,  to  dis- 
engage the  mind  from  the  occupa- 
tion, and  to  wait  for  the  earth's  re- 
turning to  is  orbit.  Yet,  we  are 
assured  that  there  is  a  discoverable 
scientific  principle  upon  which  the 
whole  process  is  esltablished.  I 
have  read  somewhere  of  the  French 
artist  whose  observation  of  the  birds 
in  their  flight  led  him  to  a  careful 
study  of  color  combinations  that 
produced  the  effect  of  invisibility. 
At  short  distance  the  black-backed 
bird  with  white  breast,  for  instance, 
quickly  becomes  but  a  thin  black 
line  against  the  background  of  the 
sky.  At  a  little  distance  the  black 
line  itself  becomes  invisible.  A 
similar  effect  can  be  obtained  with 
a  ship  at  sea  if  a  similar  contingu- 
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ity  of  variation  in  the  colorings  of 
its  exterior  decorations  is  effected. 
Especially  as  these  ships  are  tumbl- 
ing amid  the  waves  at  sea  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  of  their  size  or 
to  know  whether  they  are  coming 
or  going.  By  frequently  veering 
its  course  the  camouflaged  ship  is 
a  puzzle  to  the  submarine.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  small 
vessels,  such  as  the  torpedo  boat 
destroyers,  which  have  done  such 
valiant  work  as  convoys  for  trans- 
ports and  ocean  steamers.  I  have 
watched  these  little  heroes  of  the 
deep  cutting  into  the  foaming  bil- 
lows when  it  seemed  as  thougli 
they  were  entirely  submerged  and 
would  never  appear  on  the  surface 
again.  I  have  seen  them  when  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
were  more  than  half  their  real  size. 
I  remember  watching  one  of  our 
convoys  one  morning  when  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  see  the  center 
of  the  boat  at  all.  Just  a  small 
portion  of  the  bow  and  about  an 
equal  portion  of  the  stem  was  all 
that  could  be  discerned.  At  times 
it  seemed  as  though  I  must  be  look- 
ing at  bits  of  wreckage  being 
thrown  from  wave  to  wave.  So 
fantastic  as  these  decorations  seem 
to  be  they  are  the  application  of 
an  old  science  newly  developed 
which  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  Allies. 

The  most  astounding  fact  in  all 
the  naval  history  of  the  world  is 
the  transportation  of  America's 
mighty  army  across  the  submarine 
infested  Atlantic  to  the  surprise 
and  discomforture  of  the  enemy 
and  to  the  saving  of  the  imperilled 
forces  that  champion  democracy 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

The  word  camouflage,  its  origi- 
nal meaning  unknown  or  forgotten, 
has  already  passed  into  the  vocabu- 
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lary  of  English  speaking  peoples 
and  will  find  a  place  in  the  next 
editions  of  complete  dictionaries 
like  Websters  and  the  Standard. 
So  from  the  blazing  pit  of  the  war 
this  word  has  come  into  our  lan- 
guage to  be  used  henceforth  to  in- 
dicate all  forms  of  make-believe 
and  deception.  It  is  a  word  that 
has  been  and  will  be  misapplied  and 
abused  but  it  will  ever  be  doubly 
significant  to  the  man  who  crossed 
the  seas  at  the  time  of  the  crisis, 
even  as  one  who  has  attended  the 
launching  of  a  ship  forever  feels 
a  proprietary  interest  in  it  where- 
ever  or  whenever  it  may  come  or 
go. 

As  the  steamer  was  about  leav- 
ing the  pier  the  order  came  "all 
hands  below  decks."  No  spying 
eyes  were  allowed  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  uniformed  men  and  civilians 
starting  on  the  perilous  trip.  Again 
the  novelty  of  the  conditions  im- 
pressed itself  as  on  former  voyages 
we  counted  the  privilege  of  scru- 
tinizing the  harbor  and  watching 
the  coast  line  disappear  from  view 
as  among  the  remarkable  privileges 
of  the  journey,  and  always  worthy 
of  mention  in  the  tourist's  diary. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  no  such 
privilege  was  accorded  and  we  were 
kept  from  viewing  and  from  being 
viewed  until  we  were  safely  be- 
yond the  sight  of  land.  Then  the 
total  darkness  of  the  decks  at  night 
was  not  at  all  the  thing  to  which 
we  had  been  accustomed,  but  such 
was  the  order,  and  not  even  a  light 
of  a  cigarette  must  be  seen  on  deck 
or  through  a  porthole.  No  spot  the 
size  of  a  pin  hole  through  which 
a  light  might  penetrate  was  allowed 
to  remain  uncovered.  No  more 
light  than  was  necessary  was  per- 
mitted within,  and  there  was  much 
stumbling  about  on  the  stairs  and  in 
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the  passage  ways,  and  not  a  little 
ejaculating  that  had  no  very  pious 
accent.  As  the  days  passed  we 
realized  more  and  more  keenly  that 
we  were  not  abroad  on  a  pleasure 
trip  but  as  emissaries  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  was  on  trial  for  its 
life. 

In  all  the  life  on  board  ship  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  seriousness 
and  determination.  We  knew  that 
we  were  surrounded  by  many  dan- 
gers. None  of  us  could  be  too 
sanguine  that  we  should  reach  the 
other  side  in  safety.  Some  of  us 
perhaps  showed  signs  of  anxiety 
and  nervousness,  as  we  had  spent 
our  years  in  a  sense  of  security 
under  the  strongest  safe-guards 
that  a  paternalistic  and  benevolent 
government  could  throw  about  us. 
We  were  no  cowards,  but  we  prob- 
ably all  had  our  fears. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  ours  was  a  subdued  and  solemn 
company.  Never  was  there  a  jollier 
crowd  commingled  on  the  water- 
ways between  continents.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  very  sense  of 
danger  accentuated  the  sense  of 
comradery.  I  can  recall  now  the 
names  and  faces  of  the  members  of 
that  little  group  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retaries with  whom  I  was  associ- 
ated. It  was  an  interesting  group 
of  men  drawn  from  various  lines' 
of  professional  and  business  activ- 
ity, with  considerable  diversity  of 
training  and  temperament,  and  yet 
fired  as  but  of  a  single  soul  with 
the  one  supreme  hope  of  destroying 
the  tyranny  that  had  broken  the 
peace  of  the  modern  world.  In 
the  personnel  of  this  little  company 
I  seemed  to  see  the  tokens  of  the 
strange  working  of  forces  that  have 
shaken  the  world  to  its  foundations 
and  have  thrown  individuals  and 
races   together   in  a  new  bond  of 


noble  endeavor  and  common  sacri- 
fice. This  new  commingling  of  in- 
dividuals and  ideas  is  proving  to  be 
a  veritable  pentacost  for  the  out- 
pouring of  a  new  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  understanding.  Several 
of  our  number  were  experienced 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers.  Others  had 
had  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  before  their  enlist- 
ment for  service  overseas.  Our 
leader  was  a  man  who  had  seen 
several  years  of  service  as  an  athle- 
tic director  in  the  Philippines.  One 
of  the  men  came  from  the  far  dis- 
tant Lone  Star  State  and  set  us  all 
an  example  of  a  conscientious  and 
somewhat  stem  allegiance  of  the 
religious  traditions  of  his  youth. 
In  contrast  to  him  was  another  man 
from  the  middle  West  whose  geni- 
ality and  whole-souled  fellowship 
radiated  good  cheer  wherever  he 
went.  Just  across  the  table  from  me 
at  meal  times  sat  a  well  known 
New  York  lawyer  who  had  be- 
come prominent  in  war  work  at 
home  and  was  now  proud  to  wear 
the  Red  Triangle  on  his  sleeve.  At 
my  right  sat  a  talented  fellow  who 
at  one  time  amused  great  audiences 
with  his  singing  and  performing  in 
musical  comedy.  His  talents  were 
of  distinguished  service  on  board 
ship  as  he  was  always  willing  to 
preside  at  the  piano  or  to  lead  off 
in  bursts  of  song.  Another  member 
of  our  group  was  a  highly  success- 
ful steel  salesman  whose  interest 
in  our  work  was  that  of  a  patriotic 
American  and  Christian  layman. 
One  of  our  most  popular  men  was 
an  Unitarian  minister  who  seemed 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  harmonizing 
with  a  man  who  prided  himself 
on  his  evangelical  connections.  It 
seems  as  though  the  curse  of  Babel 
is  being  revoked  and  thru  the  uni- 
fying process  of  this  war  time  ser- 
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vice  men  are  coming  to  think  the 
same  thoughts  and  to  speak  the 
same  language.  If  the  human  race 
is  to  continue  its  march  onward 
and  upward  we  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  mere  forbearance. 
As  intolerance  gave  way  to  toler- 
ence  so  he  must  advance  to  the 
still  higher  ground  of  social  and  in- 
ternational understanding,  good  will 
and  co-operation.  Many  are  the 
lessons  that  one  learns  in  the 
course  of  his  contemplations  upon 
the  wide  sea.  The  very  majesty  of 
the  ocean  itself  seems  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  magnaminity  among 
men.  Of  this  there  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  that  men  of  most  an- 
tagonistic views  on  supposedly  vital 
questions  have  been  able  to  forget 
their  differences  and  their  antagon- 
ism in  the  spirit  of  the  one  common 
sacrific  necessary  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy. 

As  was  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances most  of  the  men  spent 
much  time  in  reading  and  studying, 
thus  trying  to  better  equip  them- 
selves for  their  important  tasks. 
In  fact  we  followed  a  rather  serious 
schedule  of  studies  and  lectures. 
Some  of  us  were  woefully  ignorant 
of  military  matters  and  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  the  squad,  the  pla- 
toon, the  company,  the  battalion, 
the  regiment  and  the  division.  The 
ranking  and  insignia  of  officers  was 
explained  so  that  we  came  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  man  with 
one  bar  on  his  shoulder  and  the 
man  with  the  eagle  or  the  maple 
leaf.  We  dwelt  somewhat  labor- 
iously on  the  historic  background 
of  the  war  and  wrestled  bravely 
with  the  French  language  lessons. 

And  how  we  did  sing.  We  were 
everlastingly  packing  up  our 
troubles  in  our  old  kit  bags   and 


sauntering  away  on  the  long,  long 
trail  a  winding  into  the  land  of  our 
dreams  and  shouting  sarcastically 
to  heaven  for  God  to  help  Kaiser 
Bill.  It  was  indeed  a  tuneful  com- 
pany and  metrically  committed  to 
the  idea  that  we  would  not  come 
back  until  it  was  "over  over  there.** 
Among  the  ''sing  songs**  of  the 
voyage  one  especially  is  to  be  re- 
membered as  perhaps  characteristic 
of  what  has  taken  place  on  every 
ship  carrying  American  war  work- 
ers to  Europe.  The  very  spirit  of 
melody  seemed  to  dominate  the 
ship  that  night.  It  caught  every 
soul  in  its  irresistible  impulse.  It 
became  impossible  not  to  sing.  We 
kept  it  up  until  long  after  the  hour 
of  mid-night.  Men  forgot  that  they 
were  lieutenants,  captains  and  ma- 
jors and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
democratizing  influence  of  popular 
American  comic,  patriotic  and  sen- 
timental songs.  Fellows  who  knew 
they  could  not  sing  laid  aside  their 
modesty  and  contributed  to  the 
variety  of  the  program.  We  had 
songs  from  the  North,  East,  South 
and  West.  We  had  all  the  old 
college  favorites.  We  had  all  the 
sentimental  ballads  known  to  the 
land.  An  English  naval  ofiicer  ren- 
dered popular  English  Navy  songs. 
So  we  sung  on  thru  the  hours  for- 
getful of  the  lurking  submarine, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  ex- 
emplifying the  very  spirit  that  is 
winning  the  war.  Our  soldiers  go 
singing  into  the  camps.  They  fill 
the  cantonments  with  their  music. 
They  sing  on  troop  trains  and  trans- 
ports. They  sing  at  training  and 
rest  camps  in  Europe.  They  sing 
in  the  trenches  and  they  go  over 
the  top  singing.  A  singing  soldiery 
is  invincible.  No  statistician  will 
ever  be  able  to  tabulate  the  amount 
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of  morale  contributed  to  the  Allied 
Armies  by  the  power  of  music. 

One  of  the  great  days  of  the 
voyage  was  that  upon  which  we 
were  received  into  the  arms  of  our 
convoying  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 
Their  appearance  upon  the  horizon 
brought  a  distinct  sense  of  relief 
and  security.  They  were  the  Cun- 
ningham and  the  Stockton — at  our 
service.  They  ran  along  ait  our 
side,  dashed  ahead  of  us,  encircled 
us  at  will  and  kept  close  guard 
over  the  great  trust  committed  to 
them.  Then  came  the  day  when 
the  great  dirigibles  came  out  to 
assist  in  the  convoying  and  we  felt, 
indeed  as  though  the  angels  were 
hovering  around.  Yet  it  was  on 
this  very  day  that  a  German  sub- 
marine made  an  effort  to  get  us. 
The  periscope  appeared  at  the  sur- 
face several  hundred  yards  to  the 
rear  of  the  steamer.  Instantly  the 
six  inch  gun  on  the  stem  of  the 
steamer  made  known  its  protest. 
The  first  shot  struck  the  water  a 
glancing  blow  and  ricochetted  a 
tremendous  distance  before  it  drop- 
ped out  of  sight  into  the  sea.  It 
was  the  second  shot  that  caught 
the  periscope  as  we  knew  by  the 
explosion,  and  the  naval  records, 
so  I  am  informed,  give  our  steamer 
the  credit  for  the  destruction  of 
one  murder  boat  on  that  trip.  Thus 
it  was  that  we  were  brought  to 
a  yet  livelier  sense  of  the  danger 
thru   which   we   were   passing. 


It  was  on  the  return  trip  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  a 
most  spectacular  exhibition  of  the 
use  of  the  depth  bomb.  We  were 
steaming  along  in  grand  style  one 
beautiful  evening  in  a  most  picture- 
sque flotilla  of  three  transports  and 
five  torpedo  boat  destroyers  as 
convoys.  All  of  the  transports  had 
once  had  German  owners.  One  of 
them  was  the  famous  raider  whose 
escapades  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war  became  known  thruout  the 
earth,  the  Prince  Eidel-Frederick. 
We  were  apprised  of  the  nearness 
of  a  submarine  by  shots  fired  from 
the  De  Kalb  (the  present  name  of 
the  raider)  and  the  Washington. 
Immediately  three  of  our  convoys 
gave  chase,  and  for  the  next  half 
hour  we  watched  the  operation  of 
the  dropping  overboard  of  those 
powerful  marine  bombs.  At  every 
explosion  fountains  of  water  would 
spurt  high  into  the  air.  The  con- 
cussion was  so  great  it  gave  us 
the  sensation  of  a  solid  projectile 
striking  our  own  ship,  tho  some 
of  these  explosions  were  at  least 
half  a  mile  away.  The  area  cov- 
ered by  the  destroyers  and  the 
number  of  bombs  they  dropped  left 
no  doubt  that  they  had  put  an  end 
to  the  history  of  another  submarine. 

So  may  they  all  perish  who 
threaten  liberty  and  murder  the 
innocent ! 
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IT  is  said  of  Admiral  Sims,  active 
of  late  in  making  the  seas  safe 
for  the  defenders  of  democracy,  that, 
prior  to  the  war,  he  nearly  wore  out 
the  keys  of  a  typewriter  working  on 
reforms  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  urging  their  adoption  upon  his 
superior  officers  and  the  Naval  Bu- 
reaus. In  doing  so,  he  was  con- 
stantly risking  his  official  existence, 
or  even  court  martial!  The  young 
lieutenant  was  not  content  to  be 
merely  an  efficient  officer  in  the 
sphere  assigned  him — ^not  so  long  as 
he  knew  of  things  that  were  clearly 
wrong  around  him  and,  in  one  sense, 
above  him.  After  years  of  rebuffs 
and  disappointments.  Lieutenant! 
Sims  finally  interested  his  superiors, 
gained  his  points, — ^and  an  efficient 
Navy  was  the  ultimate  result.  Of 
course,  Lieutenant  Sims  did  not  do  it 
all.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  help 
of  others,  as,  for  instance,  a  former 
President,  who  gave  the  young  lieu- 
tenant his  chance,  and,  later  an 
earnest  and  energetic  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  he  must  have  failed.* 

General  Pershing's  Comment  and 
Lieutenant  Guild's  Warning 

What  follows  is  not  the  story  of  a 


♦  It  may  be  stated,  in  justice  to  those 
who  ignored  Lieutenant  Sims,  that  the 
said  "former  President"  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the  very  time 
Lieutenant  Sims  was  crying  for  Naval 
reform.  As  Secretary  he  must  have 
passed  over  these  complaints.  As  Presi- 
dent, however,  the  appeal  came  in  an 
unusual  way  to  an  unusual  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive who  rather  liked  to  act  in  an 
unconventional  way. 
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Sims  with  Sims'  measure  of  years 
and  ultimate  recognition,  but  of  the 
same  kind  of  officer  "in  the  mak- 
ing. 

At  the  first  alarm  of  world  war, 
one  of  the  young  officers  in  the 
United  States  Army  who  looked 
ahead  and  planned  Army  reform  and 
efficiency,  as  ten  years  before  Sims 
had  planned  for  the  Navy,  was  Lieu- 
tenant George  R.  Guild.  At  that 
time.  General  John  J.  Pershing,  who 
owes  his  position  not  only  to  his 
ability,  but  in  equal  measure  to  his 
readiness  to  recognize  merit  in  his 
subordinates,  wrote  of  Lieutenant 
Guild:  "This  officer  is  above  Ac 
average  of  officers  of  his  rank.  He 
is  devoted  to  the  service  and  is  con- 
sidered by  his  superiors  as  a  very 
able  man." 

In  France,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  would  have  the  benefit  of  this 
young  officer's  inventive  and  execu- 
tive talents,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Army  Medical  Staff  declared  that 
the  latter's  health  would  not  permit 
active  service  at  the  front.  He  had 
sapped  his  strength  in  super-service 
for  reform,  while  rebuffs  and  dis- 
appointments may  have  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  severe  pulmonary 
trouble  in  successive  recurrences,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  justified 
his  retirement.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, to  his  fourth  and  most  deter- 
mined return  from  Army  hospitals, 
Captain  Guild  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tac- 
tics at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
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where,  since  our  entrance  into  the 
world  war,  he  has  been  a  leader 
among  his  fellow-officers  in  working 
for  military  preparation  at  home.* 

In  1914,  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War,  Lieutenant 
Guild  wrote,  in  addressing  what  was 
then  the  Militia  or  National  Guard: 

"The  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  always  been  against  a  large 
standing  army.  Due  to  luck,  infer- 
ior enemies,  or  enemies  who,  them- 
selves, were  engaged  in  other  wars 
at  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
has  come  out  successful  in  all  of 
its  past  wars.  But  never  has  the 
United  States  met,  on  the  battlefield, 
a  world  power  free  to  devote  its 
entire  army  to  the  task  of  defeating 
our  own.  As  a  consequence,  the 
civilian  population  of  the  United 
States  has  grown  to  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Nation  is  invincible  in 


war 


•         • 


"The  days  in  which  every  Ameri- 
can could  handle  a  rifle  are  gone, 
and  so  are  the  old  time  rifles.  The 
squirrel  rifle  has  been  replaced  by  a 
modern  one  that  is  good  for  2,000 
yards  instead  of  200. 

"With  modem  weapons  has  come 
a  vast  change  in  modern  warfare. 
War  is  a  science  now,  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  one  which  requires  years  of 
study  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  professional  soldier. 

"Against  the  modem  science  of 
war,  with  its  high  powered  auto- 
matic engines  of  destruction  in  the 
hands  of  those  skilled  in  their  use, 
courage  and  patriotism  alone  will 
avail  nothing — ^there  must  be  cour- 
age and  patriotism,  but  there  must 


*  Since  this  article  was  written,  Major 
Guild  has  been  appointed  Chief  Inspector 
of  Military  Instruction  in  the  3rd  Dis- 
trict, embracing  over  fifty-five  colleges 
and  universities. 


be  two  other  factors  present — disci- 
pline and  training" 

This  waming  by  former  Lieutenant 
Guild  is  in  every  particular  true  to 
the  facts  of  history.  By  continued 
good  fortime,  we  were  able  to  pre- 
pare for  battle  in  the  greatest  of 
world  wars  while  the  most  highly 
developed  military  machine  known 
to  all  times  was  being  engaged  by 
other  nations.  We  may  well  imagine, 
indeed,  what  "a  million  American 
farmers,"  without  training  and 
equipment  in  modem  warfare,  might 
have  done  against  the  great  military 
machine  of  "Mitteleuropa,"  had  that 
machine  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  tum  its  entire  attention  to  Amer- 
ica! 

A  Trained  Army  or  "A  Million 
American  Farmers" 
Like  former  Lieutenant  Sims, 
Lieutenant  Guild  felt  called  upon  to 
issue  words  of  Avaming  and  to  make 
an  earnest  effort  to  supply  what  was 
plainly  wrong  or  lacking  in  our  mili- 
tary methods  and  equipment.  He 
saw  not  only  that  the  coimtry  was 
not  prepared  for  war,  but  felt  that 
the  defensive  forces  of  the  nation 
must  be  reconstructed  from  the  bot- 
tom up.  He  had  studied  deeply  in 
his  chosen  profession,  he  had  mas- 
tered its  principles,  and  over  and 
above  the  duties  of  his  position,  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  making 
clear  to  others  what  was  so  clear  to 
him.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
world  war  in  1914,  he  wrote  in  rapid 
succession:  A  Militia  Field  Manual; 
A  Military  Field  Notebook;  a  Flag 
Signalisfs  Handbook,  and  a  Mili- 
tary Student's  Textbook,  Each  of 
these  works  is,  in  its  sphere,  worthy 
of  the  best  efforts  of  any  Major- 
General  now  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  useful  works  which  have  recently 
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been  produced  by  some  of  the  high- 
est officers  in  the  service  are,  in  part, 
expanded  forms  of  what  may  be 
found  in  the  pioneer  volume  of  this 
yotmg  lieutenant. 

Written  in  collaboration  with  Lieu- 
tenant Frederick  C.  Test,  the  first 
work  by  Lieutenant  Guild — ^  little 
book  formerly  entitled  "A  Militia 
Field  Manual,''— called  attention 
especially  to  the  defects  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  as  then  standing,  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  service.  It 
was  a  frank  and  fearless  statement 
of  the  facts;  and  the  book  itself, 
now  called  a  "Pocket  Field  Manual" 
offers  as  sound  cotmsel  to  the  young 
officers  entered  or  entering  the 
United  States  military  service  today, 
as  it  offered  the  National  Guards- 
men of  yesterday.  Incidentally,  it 
was  in  the  Militia  (Pocket)  Field 
Manual  that  Captain  Guild  first  pub- 
licly demonstrated  his  genius  for  fig- 
ures and  computations.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  turning  to  scales  and 
logarithms  that  we  scarcely  stop  to 
consider  by  what  difficult  and  pains- 
taking processes  these  useful  tables 
were  compiled  by  those  who  origi- 
nated them;  here,  in  the  "Pocket 
Field  Manual,"  we  find  new  ones 
fresh  from  the  making  and  which 
are  ready  to  be  put  into  practical 
operation  by  those  who  reckon  with 
the  processes  of  progress  and  inven- 
tion. In  discussing  the  "subsistence 
of  troops,"  for  example,  this  young 
Lieutenant  was  not  content  with  lay- 
ing down  general  directions  or  even 
specific  illustrations.  He  prepared 
what  might  well  be  termed  a  com- 
plete set  of  "logarithms"  in  order  to 
present,  in  carefully  tabulated  form, 
data  covering  the  subsistence  of 
troops — from  one  man  for  any  num- 
ber of  days  to  the  feeding  of  any 
number  of  men  for  one  day  or  any 
number  of  days. 
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How    TO    Save    a    Few    Hundred 
Million  Dollars 

If  a  civilian  of  merely  ordinary 
American  self-assertion  were  to 
work  out  a  similar  system  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  either  he  or  his  press 
agent  would  so  "sell"  the  idea  or 
advertise  the  system  that  even  those 
who  were  hostile  to  it  would  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  it  in  self-defense! 
It  would  spread  through  the  "trade" 
like  the  cash  raster,  the  adding 
machine,  the  cylinder  press,  or  any- 
thing else  that  saves  labor  and  ex- 
pense. In  the  Army,  with  its  former 
"bureaucratic"  background,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
many  officers  ever  prepared  to  make 
practical  use  of  these  tables  or  even 
heard  of  them.  Possibly  the  tax- 
paying  public,  however,  may  have  a 
chance  to  "butt  in"  at  this  point;  for 
here  are  available  devices  for  syste- 
matising  accounts,  reducing  expendi- 
tures, and  thereby  saving  the  public 
purse. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  sup- 
pose that  the  taxpayers,  (who  will 
have  to  settle  the  bills  of  the  most 
expensive  military  organization  ever 
constructed),  should  discover  that 
several  hundred  million  dollars  might 
be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  a  more 
scientific  system  of  managing  the 
hundreds  of  Army  Post  Exchanges 
in  war  times — ^would  these  American 
taxpayers  be  interested?  Suppose, 
in  addition,  that  this  new  system,  if  put 
into  operation,  would  save  many  mil- 
lions more  during  the  months  of  de- 
mobilization and  in  times  of  peace, 
would  these  taxpayers,  including  sol- 
diers  returned  to  civilian  pursuits,  be 
interested?  Would  the  public  be 
pleased  if  the  Army  officials  should 
adopt  such  a  money-saving  system, 
if  it  were  proved  to  be  reasonable  or 
practicable?  And  would  the  public 
be  particular  as  to  the  official  rank 
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or  position  of  the  originator  of  such 
a  system,  just  so  it  worked? 

It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that 
the  overburdened  taxpayer  would  be 
as  much  pleased  to  give  credit  to  a 
young  Lieutenant  as  to  the  Adjutant 
General  or  even  the  entire  General 
staff!  By  the  Guild  system,  written 
out  and  ready  for  use  when  desired, 
waste  would  be  eliminated,  theft 
avoided,  and  accounts  audited  with 
ease.  Then,  and  then  only,  may  the 
taxpayers  rest  assured  that  the 
money  paid  in  by  them  will  be  well 
spent  and  that  our  "soldier  boys" 
will  get  the  benefit  of  what  should 
be  theirs.  The  soldiers  are  equally 
interested,  for  the  legitimate  profits, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  Post  Ex- 
change sales  are  devoted  to  the 
"extras"  of  soldier  life, — ^to  provide 
wholesome  pleasure  and  recreation 
for  the  men  in  uniform. 

We  are  getting  used  to  big  figures 
in  war  budgets.  We  are,  perhaps,  a 
bit  proud  of  them — ^now;  but  the 
taxes  will  burden  us  for  many  days 
to  come.  So,  let  us  see  what  Lieu- 
tenant Guild  actually  accomplished 
for  one  Post  Exchange  in  one  army 
encampment. 

In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  in 
1915,  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Post  Com- 
mander of  Corozal  were  in  great  dis- 
tress over  the  condition  of  the  Ex- 
change at  that  Post.  This  Exchange 
fiot  only  did  not  pay  for  itself  but 
had  fallen  behind  in  its  accounts  in 
a  most  alarming  and  embarrassing 
manner. 

A  conference  of  officers  was  called, 
the  upshot  of  which  was  that  Lieu- 
tenant Guild  was  sent  for;  and,  al- 
though the  matter  was  outside  of  his 
province,  his  propensity  for  "figur- 
ing" was  known,  and  he  was  asked 
to  do  what  he  could.  With  his 
usual  directness  of  purpose  and  un- 


tiring energy.  Lieutenant  Guild  set  to 
work,  studied  the  situation,  mastered 
it,  and  clarified  it.  He  audited  the 
accounts  in  their  entirety  and  in  fif- 
teen days  set  the  Exchange  so  firmly 
on  its  feet  by  meatis  of  a  newly  de- 
vised system  of  his  own  that  from 
then  on,  it  not  only  paid  for  itself 
but  turned  in  a  handsome  balance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  troops. 

What  is  applicable  to  this  Ex- 
change is  also  applicable  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  Exchanges  in  the  Army  to- 
day. The  majority  of  these  are  not, 
perhaps,  in  such  straits  as  this  par- 
ticular one  at  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Post  Ex- 
changes do  run  into  deficits  and  that 
the  management  of  all  of  them  may 
be  improved  and  vast  sums  of  money 
saved. 

It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say  that  the 
auditing  and  accounting  systems  in 
Army  Post  Exchanges  are  awkward 
and  antiquated.  From  an  auditing 
standpoint,  the  business  of  conduct- 
ing Post  Exchanges  is  necessarily 
unique.  Lieutenant  Guild  has  shown 
the  way  to  economy  and  efficient 
management,  should  the  Army  Bu- 
reaus take  advantage  of  what  he  has 
prepared  for  them;  for  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  this  reform  and 
promptly  prepared  of  Book  of  In- 
struction for  the  auditing  and  man- 
aging of  Post  Exchanges,  with  ac- 
companying tables  of  "logarithms" 
and  directions  in  detail  for  their 
mangement.  All  of  this  material 
was  carefully  typewritten  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  office  of  the  Adjutant 
General  where,  after  a  respectable 
lapse  of  time,  it  was  "disapproved" 
by  someone  and  pigeonholed.  Two 
expressions  of  contemporary  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  particular  work  may 
be  of  interest  here.  They  come  from 
officers  who  were  "on  the  spot"  and 
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who    know    directly    whereof    they 

wrote. 

•Tlccruit  Depot, 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri, 
April  12, 1917. 
"My  d«as  Captain  Guild: 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to 
your  knowledge  and  ability  in  success- 
fully conducting  the  affairs  of  a  Post  Ex- 
change. 

"At  Corozal,  C.  Z.,  last  year,  you  were 
given  charge  of  the  Exchange  of  that 
post,  the  affairs  of  which  due  to  mis- 
management, were  in  a  most  complicated 
condition.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
you  made  a  complete  audit  of  the  Ex- 
change and  then  proceeded  to  rehabili- 
tate and  place  it  on  a  paying  basis.  You 
drew  up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  absolutely  precluded  a  return  to 
former  conditions. 

"I  understand  that  you  have  elaborated 
the  regulations  you  drew  up  for  Corozal 
and  desire  to  publish  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service. 

"I  consider  that  your  publication  would 
be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  Gov- 
ernment manuals  and  would  be  the  means 
of  placing  all  our  Exchanges  in  a  safe 
financial  condition.  Its  appearance  at  this 
time  would  be  most  appropriate. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

G.  LeR.  Irwin, 
Colonel,  Field  Artillery." 
(Brigadier-General,   1918) 


HQ.    North   Eastern  Department,  May 

18,  1917,  To  the  Adjutant  General,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  1.  Forwarded,  recommending  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

"I  believe  that  such  a  book  as  Captain 
Guild  has  with  such  pains  written  should 
immediately  be  considered  by  some  officer 
stationed  in  Washington  in  whom  the 
War  Department  has  confidence. 

"Now  is  the  time  of  all  others  when 
some  sensible,  practical  rules  or  methods 
as  to  Post  Exchange  accounting  should 
be  laid  down  and  followed  by  all  com- 
mands in  the  Federal  Service. 

"2.  I  found  the  Post  Exchanges  in  the 
Canal  Zone  in  such  a  terrible  state  that  I 
personally  took  up  the  matter  and  de- 
tailed Captain  Guild  to  investigate  and 
get  up  the  proper  methods  of  accounting. 
I  have  had  much  to  do  with  Exchanges 
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myself,   and   I    found  him   practical   and 
competent 

"3.  I  understand  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  War  Department  not  to  allow  any 
purchases  of  books  written  by  officers 
that  contemplate  a  profit  to  them.  I 
therefore  make  the  suggestion  that  the 
War  Department  publish  and  distribute 
these  books  for  the  guidance  of  Exchange 
Officers,  and  give  Captain  Guild  the  credit 
for  his  work  that  he  is  entitled  to. 

C.    R.    Edwards, 
Brigadier-General,   U.S.A." 
(Major-General,  1918) 

Other  instances  of  Lieutenant 
Guild's  ability  for  executive  manage- 
ment and  computation  may  be  cited. 
On  one  occasion,  on  the  Mexican 
border,  he  had  been  allowed  for 
some  6,000  Mexican  refugees  18j4c. 
a  day  per  capita  for  food.  He  gave 
them  the  stipulated  food  in  better 
shape  than  they  had  been  receiving 
it;  and,  in  a  short  while,  at  the  close 
of  his  term  of  management,  handed 
over  to  the  Government  a  substantial 
surplus — ^to  the  utter  amazement  of 
the  Commanding  General,  who  at  one 
time  had  been  Chief  of  Staff  in  the 
American  Army.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  action  of  any  officer  in  turn- 
ing in  so  large  a  surplus  from  any 
amount  duly  and  officially  allotted  for 
expenditure  amazed  all  concerned 
and  represented  a  procedure  possibly 
unique  in  Army  circles. 

General  Pershing  on  Lieutenant 
Guiu)'s  "Combat  Message" 

Without  going  into  further  detail 
in  regard  to  the  other  volimies  on 
military  management  produced  by 
this  young  Lieutenant,  Captain,  and 
Major,  it  might  be  added  that  his 
Field  Note  Book  has  already  proved 
a  guide  and  gazetteer  for  the  officers 
of  the  American  Army  at  the  front 
in  France.  In  this  Field  Note  Book, 
there  is  to  be  found  one  feature, 
which,  in  the  process  of  preparation, 
attracted  the  attention  of  "Blackjack" 
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Pershing,  when  the  latter  was  on  the 
Mexican  border  in  1913.    This  again 
was   the   result   of   the   Lieutenant's 
talent  for  condensation  and  his  verit- 
able passion  for  efficiency.     He  elim- 
inated,  by   simple   "common   sense" 
methods,  the  unnecessary  words  that 
had  cluttered  up  "combat  messages." 
He    arranged    an   original    form    of 
message  which  was  no  sooner  shown 
to  General  Pershing  than  the  latter 
at  once  called  a  Board  of  Officers, 
who  unanimously  endorsed  Lieuten- 
ant  Guild's   ideas;   and   these   were 
forthwith  adopted  by  the  War  De- 
partment officials  in   what  are  now 
recognized    as    the    official    "combat 
message"  forms  in  use  in  the  Amer- 
ican Army. — No,  gentle  reader,  this 
last  clause  is  what  one  would  Hke  to 
say;  but  it  really  isn't  the  truth  at 
all!     It  happened  that   in  preparing 
this   article,   the  writer,   at  the   last 
moment,  ran  into  this  "combat  mes- 
sage"  matter.    At   first,   he   took   it 
for  granted  that  the  recommendation 
of     General     Pershing's     Board     of 
Officers   had   received   favorable   ac- 
tion   in   whatever   "Bureau"   it  may 
have  reached — ^if  it  reached  a  "Bu- 
reau" at  all.     Subsequent  inquiry  on 
this   particular  point  seems  to   indi- 
cate that  the  new  "combat  message" 
has   not   been   officially   adopted,   al- 
though in  France  it  has  been  in  con- 
siderable practical  use,  as  published 
in    Captain    Guild's   Flag   Signalisfs 
Handbook. 

Captain  Guild's  "combat  message" 
blanks  are  but  a  small  part  of  what 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  original 
military  "handbooks"  ever  prepared 
for  the  service.  Yet  the  special  men- 
tion of  these  forms  is  important  in 
that  they  represent  a  time  saver  where 
seconds  may  decide  the  issues  of  a 
century.  In  business  affairs,  gener- 
ally speaking,  "time  is  money,"  in 
battle,    time  is  interpreted  in   terms 


of    human    lives    and    the    fate    of 
armies. 

Furthermore,  as  an  expansion  of 
his  effort  to  save  all-important  time 
on  the  battlefield.  Lieutenant  Guild 
made  extensive  research  through  the 
mass  of  the  records  of  the  War  of 
Secession  and  selected  IJherefrom 
5,000  of  the  words  most  widely  used 
in  military  field  reports.  For  these 
5,000  words  he  prepared  a  scientific 
system  of  abbreviations — ^so  simply 
arranged,  however,  that  one  not  fa- 
miliar with  military  service  can  in- 
terpret them;  as,  indeed  the  writer 
himself  has  done,  without  instruction. 
Later,  Major  Guild  prepared  these 
abbreviations  for  use  in  field  signal- 
ling service,  and  in  that  work  he  has 
suceeded  in  bringing  signalling  almost 
to  the  point  of  telegraphic  speed. 

A  Matter  ot  LiM  and  Death 

Let  us  imagine  that  a  signalist, 
under  the  old  system  of  sending 
messages,  be  exposed  for  thirty  min- 
utes in  giving  information  to  officers 
or  units  on  the  field,  in  all  of  which 
time  the  signalist  is  in  possible  or 
imminent  danger.  By  Major  Guild's 
system  of  signalling,  the  same  signal- 
ist can  send  the  same  message  with 
greater  accuracy  and  improved  effici- 
ency in  one-third  or  one-tenth  of  the 
time  required  imder  the  old  system. 
In  other  words,  if  the  signalist  were 
to  be  exposed  to  enemy  fire  for  thir- 
ty minutes  under  the  old  system,  he 
would  be  under  fire,  by  Major  Guild's 
method,  for  from  three  to  ten  min- 
utes. If  signalling  be  valuable  or 
useful  at  all,  this  is  an  improvement 
that  surely  cannot  long  fail  of  official 
recognition  in  the  War  Department. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  system  pre- 
pared by  Major  Guild  provides  for 
the  calling  of  companies,  battalions, 
and  regiments  in  a  way  totally  un- 
provided for  under  the  old  system. 
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In  the  summer  of  1918,  with  two  of 
his  University  students,  Captain 
Guild  gave  a  demonstration  of  this 
rapid  signalling  at  Plattsburg  that 
astonished  the  entire  encampment. 

A  retired  Army  officer,  who  had 
served  with  Lieutenant  Guild  in  the 
Philippines,  at  Panama,  and  on  the 
Mexican  border,  referred  to  the  lat- 
ter as  "a  combination  of  grit,  brains 
and    pep."    The    American    Expedi- 
tionary   Forces, — ^troops,     engineers, 
construction    corps,    and    all, — ^have 
amazed  the  Allies  with  a  full  meas- 
ure   of    this    American    "pep"    and 
"hustle."    Major  Guild  is  "pep"  per- 
sonified   and    has    always    "hustled" 
even  the  "hustlers" !     He  is  not  mere- 
ly a  "live  wire."    He  is  inherently  a 
human  d3mamo  and  carries  the  cur- 
rent with  him!    On  one  occasion,  he 
was  ordered  from  New  York  to  An- 
niston,  Alabama,  to  set  up  a  telegraph 
system  for  an  Army  Division  Camp. 
Lieutenant  Guild   arrived  at   Annis- 
ton,  went  to  the  camp,  surveyed  the 
field    of    prospective    operations    in 
characteristic  fashion;  and  began  in- 
stallation at  5  p.m.    At  eleven  the 
following    morning    installation    was 
completed,  and  at  twelve  noon.  Lieu- 
tenant Guild  was  on  the  way  back 
to  New  York  to  "report  for  duty!" 
Ordinarily,    the    "job"    would    have 
taken  at  least  a  week.    Furthermore, 
this  same  work  was  afterwards  cited 
as  the  best  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
been  done;  and  Lieutenant  Guild  fol- 
lowed it  up  in  the  next  few  months 
with  the  re-designing,  on  a  new  and 
improved  basis,  of  the  entire  electric 
lighting  systems  for  r^imental  serv- 
ice on  the  Mexican  border.* 

♦On  another  occasion  he  so  successfully 
camouflaged  a  body  of  six  hundred  men 
that  another  body  of  two  thousand  was 
marched  into  the  midst  of  them  and 
almost  entirely  surrounded  before  any 
man  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  an 
"enemy"  formation,  despite  the  fact  that 
camouflage  was  expected.    His  success  in 
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this  demonstration  astounded  every  officer 
at  Plattsburg  and  all  the  men,  especially 
as  the  camouflage  experiment  was  carried 
out  on  an  ordinary  grass  field  as  well  as 
in  a  patch  of  woodland.  A  reporter  for 
a  New  York  newspaper  described,  in  part, 
the  experiment  as  follows:  First,  after 
stating  that  there  was  a  talk  of  a  few 
minutes,  Captain  Guild  gave  two  blasts 
on  a  whistle  and  in  a  circle  about  the 
Plattsburg  students  "sprang  up  fifty  sol- 
diers, who  flred  upon  the  boys.  A  second 
blast  brought  to  their  feet  200  more  sol- 
diers. A  third  blast  demonstrated  to  the 
students  that  they  were  surrounded.  The 
two  battalions  of  students  acting  as  spec- 
tators were  ordered  to  close  their  eyes 
while  a  change  of  position  was  made  by 
the  enemy  who  advanced  much  doser 
and  again  concealed  themselves  in  the 
grass.  The  students  were  told  to  count 
all  they  could.  None  could  be  seen.  Those 
acting  as  the  enemy  had  had  only  one  day 
of  training  in  camouflage  task."^  Consid- 
erable, if  not  absolute  skepticism,  had 
been  previously  expressed  by  the  com- 
manding oflicer  and  his  staff  as  to  the 
possibility  of  any  such  camouflage  as 
Captain  Giiild  actually  carried  out  in  this 
demonstration. 

In  Retrospect 

Major  Guild  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1903.    He  saw  active  serv- 
ice for  several  years  thereafter  in  the 
Philippines,    where    he    showed    his 
qualities  for  organization  and  leader- 
ship by  developing  a  machine  gun  de- 
tachment which  captured  all  the  com- 
petitive prizes  in  sight.    In  1911,  he 
graduated    from    the    Army    Signal 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  his 
graduation  thesis  was  sought  by  and 
published  in  the  1912  "Annual  Trans- 
actions"   of    the    American    Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers.    The  thesis 
discussed  in  an  original  manner  the 
use  of  polarized  sounders  in  military 
telegraphy,  and  the  young  Lieuten- 
ant's treatment  of  this  difficult  sub- 
ject attracted  the  attention  and  in- 
terest not  only  of  scientific  journals 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  several 
in   foreign   countries. 

Lieutenant   Guild's   talent   for   in- 
vention was  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
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advent  of  the  Mexican  border  troub- 
les and  the  European  War.  At  once, 
he  began  to  throw  himself  into  the 
effort  to  bring  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble efficiency  the  military  strengtfi  the 
United  States  could  at  that  time 
muster.  It  was  then  that  Lieutenant 
Guild  wrote  and  published  his  "Mi- 
Ktia  (Pocket)  Field  Manual,"  which 
contains  such  prophetic  words  of 
warning  and  helpful  counsel — ^to- 
gether with  later  military  text  books, 
now  happily  approved  by  the  War 
Department. 

Guiu)   AND   Gatung:   a    Possible 

Comparison 

A  comparison  has  been  made,  or 
at  least  intimated,  between  the  career 
of  Lieutenant  Sims,  who  has  re- 
ceived his  reward  as  Vice-Admiral 
of  the  American  Navy,  and  of  Lieu- 
tenant Guild,  who  b^;an  to  pursue  a 
like  path — without  Sims*  "insubordi- 
nate protests" — ^in  the  United  States 
Army  some  ten  years  later.  The 
writer  is  convinced  that  this  com- 
parison between  the  two  lieutenants 
is  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 
In  the  matter  of  the  following  his- 
torical reference  and  its  implied  com- 
parison, he  is  not  so  sure  of  his 
ground,  for  the  outcome  is  yet  to  be 
shown.* 

In  1862,  an  American  invented  a 
gun  which  was  capable  of  firing  some 
350  shots  a  minute,  a  speed  not  even 
approximated  in  those  days.  He 
submitted  his  designs  to  the  War 
Department  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
conflict;  but  his  gun  and  designs 
were  not  officially  "approved"  and 
adopted  until  after  the  war  was  over, 
when,     incidentally,     one     Richard 


*In  reference  to  what  Admiral  Sims 
has  himself  termed  "insurbordinate  pro- 
tests."—R.    T.    Wilson    in    The    World's 

Work  of  Jaly,  1917: 


Jordan  Gatung  became  famous  the 
world  over,  and  the  Governments  of 
all  the  Great  Powers  sought  the 
Gatling  "rapid  firer." 

In  1916,  when  it  seemed  clear  that 
trench  warfare  would  be  the  princi- 
pal method  of  waging  war  under 
modern  conditions.  Lieutenant  Guild 
attacked  the  problem  of  effectually 
making  use  of  the  cover  of  the 
trenches  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
centrating accurate  fire  upon  any 
exposed  point  of  the  enemy's  de- 
fences or  upon  the  enemy  when  at- 
tacking. In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  he  perfected  a  device  which 
seemed  in  every  way  practical  and 
which  enabled  the  combatant  to  fire 
either  a  regular  rifle  or  a  machine 
gtm  with  the  same  accuracy  as  be- 
fore, with  the  advantage,  however,  of 
being  able  to  use  it  completely  under 
cover  and  in  absolute  safety  from 
direct  fire.  In  other  words,  nothing 
could  harm  the  rifleman  except  shot 
or  shell  from  above.  Moreover,  the 
device  was. small,  easily  attached,  in- 
expensive, and  could  be  rapidly  man- 
ufactured in  large  quantities.  The 
device  was  turned  down  "some- 
where" in  the  Ordnance  Department, 
not  on  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
practicable, but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  sol- 
diers  timid  about  leaving  the  trenches 
for  open  combat,  Pa(ren)thetically, 
one  recalls  what  General  Braddock 
thought  of  the  Colonial  troops  who 
sought  cover  in  that  famous  but  fatal 
clash  with  the  French  and  Indians. 
No  soldiers,  thought  Braddock,  who 
sought  cover  could  ever  again  be  fit 
to  fight  in  the  open.  It  was  Major 
George  Washington  of  the  American 
Colonials  who  suggested  "seeking 
cover"  in  1755.  In  1918,  it  seems 
that    Major    George    Guild    of    the 
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United  States  Army,  has  devised  a 
method  of  disappearing  altogether! 
One  is  inclined  to  think  that  Brad- 
dock's  ghost  would  haunt  the  Bureau 
Chief  or  his  subordinate  who  re- 
turned the  objection  that  ''complete 
cover"  while  firing  would  make  men 
cowards  t 

At  present  writing,  Major  Guild's 
invention  rests  in  statu  quo;  unlike 
Sims,  Guild  has  not  been  guilty  of 
"insubordinate  protest"  Under  the 
rearrangement  of  the  functions  of 
the  War  Department,  however,  in- 
ventions are  now  examined  on  their 
merits  and  this  one,  with  others,  may 
be  re-investigated.  The  writer  un- 
derstands that  somewhat  similar  de- 
vices submitted  since  are  under  in- 
vestigation. Unskilled  and  ignorant 
as  "we"  are,  "common  sense"  seems 
to  tell  "us"  that  during  the  dreary 
period  of  trench  warfare  in  Europe 
our  fighters  might  have  been  glad  to 
put  to  good  use  this  invention;  and 
practical  commanders  in  the  field 
would  not  have  had  great  reason  to 
fear  that  the  use  of  it  would  have  made 
their  soldiers  cowards.  At  the  time 
the  invention  was  projected,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  Army,  now 
a  Major  General  at  the  front,  wrote 
of  Lieutenant  Guild  and  of  this  in- 
vention as  follows,  italics  ours:  "He 
is  about  as  active  a  man  mentally  for 
his  age  as  any  I  know  in  the  service, 
with  a  valuable  inventive  mind.  He 
is  an  expert  in  mechanics  and  luis 
invented  a  sight  to  go  on  a  rifle  that 
is  really  valuable/' 

At  about  this  time,  also,  "the  val- 
uable inventive  mind"  of  Lieutenant 
Guild  devised  a  range  finder  which 
seems  scientifically  superior  to  any- 
thing now  in  use  in  the  service.  It 
is  almost  as  compact  as  the  small 
Weldon  range  finder,  which  is  un- 
reliable and  inaccurate,  while  it  is 
even    more    accurate,    although    less 


speedy  than  the  well-known  prismat- 
ic range  finder.  The  latter  costs 
some  $400.00;  it  has  great  bulk;  and 
is  inconvenient  for  infantry  on  that 
account.  Major  Guild's  apparatus  is 
small  and  may  be  carried  on  the 
person  of  the  officer  and  would  cost 
about  $10.00,  in  addition  to  having 
qualifications  not  possessed  by  either 
one  of  the  other  range  finders.  This 
device  was  also  rejected  "somewhere" 
in  the  War  Department  prior  to  our 
entrance  into  the  international  ail- 
ment. Perhaps  it  too  may  be  re- 
considered imder  the  new  order  of 
things. 

As  a  kind  of  "clincher"  to  the  evi- 
dence under  review  of  Major  Guild's 
inventive  abilities,  despite  the  lack  of 
recognition  in  the  War  Department 
of  the  peace  regime,  it  may  be  added 
here  that  he  has  the  co-operation  and 
financial  backing  of  large  business 
interests  in  the  perfection  of  rail- 
way block  systems  which  experts  say 
will  render  railway  travel  far  safer 
than  ever  before.  One,  at  least,  of 
these  devices  has  been  accepted  by  a 
western  railroad  system,  and  it  is 
now  being  perfected  for  adaptation 
to  other  systems  of  railways  thruout 
the  country,  not  only  those  of  the 
steam  railways  but  those  of  the  elec- 
tric or  traction  variety — ^urban  and 
interurban. 

As  MiuTARY  Instructor  and  Ex- 
ecutive 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to 
the  work  inaugurated  by  Major 
Guild  subsequently  to  his  retirement 
from  active  field  service  by  reason 
of  the  verdict  of  the  Army  Medical 
Staff.  In  1917,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Professor  of  Military  Sci- 
ence and  Tactics  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  In  a  few  months, 
he  developed  a  system  of  instruction 
for  University  students  that  may  be 
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r^[arded  as  a  model  and  inspiration 
for  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
character  throughout  the  country. 
Under  Major  Guild's  leadership,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  leads  in 
the  character,  methods,  and  scope  of 
its  military  instruction. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Major  Guild 
that '  he  rarely  has  undertaken  any 
kind  of  work  that  he  has  not  suc- 
cessfully developed  a  "by-product" 
of  that  work,  which  may  become,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  many  manuf  ac-  * 
turing  processes,  as  important  as  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang.  On 
his  own  responsibility.  Major  Guild 
announced,  in  1918,  that  he  would 
inaugurate  night  classes  in  military 
drills  and  lectures  for  business  men 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  at  once 
adapted  his  "genius  for  figures"  to 
the  new  idea,  worked  out  the  details, 
and  planned  its  execution;  although 
all  the  while  he  was  necessarily  in 
some  doubt  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
new  idea  by  the  community  in  which 
he  was  working  out  his  plans.  As 
usual,  however,  he  figured  in  prac- 
tical fashion.  Those  civilians  who 
went  to  inquire  remained  to  enroll; 
so  that  after  its  announcement  the 
proposed  course  was  several  times 
over-subscribed;  and  the  University 
was  swamped  with  applications 
which  had  to  be  temporarily  refused. 
Additional  instructors  were  secured 
and  every  eflFort  made  to  accommo- 
date the  rush  for  enrollment.  In  a 
few  weeks,  the  course  proved  its 
worth  in  every  way;  and  perhaps 
not  the  least  of  its  advantages  may 
be  said  to  spring  from  the  benefits 
accruing  in  giving  civilians  some 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  mili- 
tary problems,  even  if  many  of  them 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  make 
use  of  the  training  they  receive. 

Right  here,  the  writer  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  too  many  highly 
trained  oflficers  of  our  army  have,  in 


the  past,  apparently  shut  themselves 
off  from  the  civilian  point  of  view. 
It  has  ever  been  distinctive  of  Major 
Guild,  from  the  date  of  his  gradua- 
tion at  West  Point,  to  the  present 
day,  so  to  specialize  in  his  work  as 
not  to  lose  but  to  enlarge  his  general 
perspective.  Major  Guild  believes  it 
is  the  duty  of  an  army  officer  to  keep 
in  touch  with  civil  life  and  thereby 
promote  co-operation  and  mutual 
helpfulness  between  the  citizen  and 
the  soldier.  On  the  other  hand,  ci- 
vilians may  search  the  whole  United 
States  Army  in  vain  for  a  better  man 
to  present  to  them  the  military  view- 
point, of  which  the  average  citizen 
knows  little  or  nothing. 

Major  Guild  is  yet  a  young  man; 
although  he  has  already  accomplished 
much,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of 
John  Paul  Jones:  that  he  has  "just 
begim  to  fight  1"  Like  John  Paul, 
Major  Guild  has  been  counted  "down 
and  out"  a  half  dozen  times,  but  each 
time  he  has  "come  back"  as  the  per- 
sonification of  "grit,  brains,  and 
pep" — or  about  a  120  lb.  bundle  of 
wire,  nerve,  and  predominating  gray 
matter  I  By  "down  and  out"  is 
meant  that  the  Army  Medical  Staff 
began  officially  to  "retire"  Major 
Guild  as  early  as  1910,  when  he  be- 
came critically  ill  with  the  first  of  a 
series  of  attacks  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "special  malady  of  genius." 
He  was  ordered  from  New  York  to 
the  Army  General  Hospital  in  New 
Mexico;  but,  in  a  few  months,  he 
again  "reported  for  duty"  in  what 
was  to  him  the  danger  zone  of  an 
Eastern  climate.  Three  times  critic- 
ally ill,  thereafter,  and  three  times  in 
danger  of  absolute  retirement  is,  or 
must  be,  the  Army  record !  To  "come 
back"  every  time  in  this  manner  is 
sheer  "grit"  of  the  highest  type  and 
is  characteristic  only  of  those  with 
some  great  mission  in  life. 
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To  Sergeant  John  L.  Ross,  U.  S.  A, 

''KiUed  In  Action'' 

By  His  Old  Chum 

To-night  I  heard  the  truth,  old  pal,  you'll  never  come  again; 
Upon  the  field  you've  passed  away,  where  God's  own  men  are  slain. 
You've  given  of  your  very  all,  you've  earned  that  paeceful  rest. 
A  man  of  men,  on  earth,  in  heav'n,  you  were  one  of  God's  best. 

And  now  I  see  those  bye-gone  years,  and  you  and  I  are  chums. 
We  play  around,  then  scrap  a  bit,  and  take  what  ever  comes. 
But  always  like  the  boy  you  were,  you've  grown  to  be  a  man, 
A  man,  thank  God,  I'm  proud  to  say,  a  real  American. 

And  in  this  awful  time  of  strife,  when  soul  mounts  after  soul. 
You've  fought  your  battles  hard  and  true,  you've  gained  the  highest  goal. 
You've  died  for  all  that's  great  and  good,  and  glad  you  could,  I  know. 
But  oh,  I'm  sorry,  sorry  Jack,  'twas  you  that  had  to  go. 

MONROB    B.    O'DONNELL, 

Sept.  24,  I9I& 


The  Wolf  of  Amerongen 

By  Arthur  Kbtchum 


Wolf,  Wolf, 

Do  you  hear  it  there  where  you  lie. 
In  the  rock  cleft  safe  in  the  dark? 
Do  you  hear  it?    A  far  oflE  cry. 
So  faint,  so  far ;  but  hark  I 
It  is  gathering  like  a  tide, 
And  nearer  and  yet  more  near 
It  swells  to  a  menace  of  fear. 
Wolf,  wolf,  do  you  hear? 

Red  with  your  ravage  your  jaw. 
Dripping  and  red  your  paw. 
Guilty  and  furtive  you  crept 
Into  your  rock  cleft  and  slept. 
Who  could  follow  to  take 
Toll  for  a  torn  lamb's  sake  ? 
Thicket  and  ledge  and  pine 
What  would  there  be  for  a  sig^? 
Safe  in  your  rocks  and  dark 
Glutted  and  safe — ^but  hark! 
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Do  you  hear  it,  terrible,  deep? 
Wolf,  wolf,  do  you  sleep? 

Wolf,  wolf,  they  have  heard? 
From  ravished  folds  came  the  word ; 
From  outraged  farmsted  and  byre 
It  kindled  and  grew  like  a  fire  I 
It  waxed  a  consuming  flame. 
They  barkened,  they  heard  and  they 

camel 
No  darkness  their  eyes  can  blind. 
They  will  follow  you  'till  they  find ; 
And  finding  have  their  will. 
TokilU  to  kill,  to  kill! 
Wolf,  do  you  hear,  it's  the  pack 
Hot  on  your  track! 


With  thanks  to  his  excellency,  Mr. 
Don  Marquis,  from  whose  famous 
column  "The  Sun  Dial  in  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Sun  of  Dec.  2,  1918,  this  verse 
was  clipped. — Bd. 


How  New  York  is  Making  Americans 


Problems    in   Americanization    from    a    Pedagogical    Point    of    View 

By  Al«BSRT  J.   L«VINE 


ONE  will  be  well  advised  to 
remove  the  misconception  Ithat 
the  Americanization  campaign  is 
largely  a  war  measure.  It  is  not 
merely  an  antidote  to  disloyalty. 
It  does  not  function  merely  by  can- 
cellation. It  is  positive  and  addi- 
tive. It  strives  to  substitute  the 
psychological  dynamic  "Dol"  for 
the  inefficient  "Don't."  It  pro- 
vides each  future  citizen  the 
defensive  gas-mask  against  the 
poison  gas  of  "pro-Germanism" 
and  the  offensive  bayonet  of 
pro-Democratism  forged  from  the 
metal  of  a  vitalized  patriotism. 
It  is  resolving  the  concept  patrio- 
tism into  its  component  elements, 
service,  sacrifice  and  thrift,  and  it 
is  striving  to  provide  gratuitous 
exercise  of  these  civic  virtues. 

The  slogan  "Do  your  bit"  is 
nearly  worn  out  and  means  at  best 
"do  a  little,"  where  as  "do  your  all" 
is  the  real  thought. 

New  York's  welfare  agencies  are 
not  preforming  a  prefunctory  task 
in  starting  the  Americanization 
movement.  They  are  embarking 
upon  a  tremendous  task  of  national 
importance.  The  impetus  is  sup- 
plied by  all  municipal  and  state  ac- 
tivities centralized  in  New  York  City 
in  eight  committees  whose  work 
is  co-ordinated  by  the  Educate  n 
Committee  under  Morris  E.  Sicgcl, 
Assistant  Director  of  Evening 
Schools  and  head  of  the  American- 
ization Division. 

These  Committees  are  strixing  to 
standardize  all  propaganda  aimed  at 


stimulating  the  morale  of  future 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  designed  to 
ease  the  transition  between  home 
and  camp.  The  instruction  is  em- 
bodied  in  booklets  and  circular  let- 
ters in  simple  language.  It  conveys 
the  kind  of  information  that  Gen- 
eral Crowder  deems  essential  for 
the  speedy  inculcation  of  military 
discipline.  Because  these  facts  are 
surrounded  by  a  highly  sympathetic 
civilian  atmosphere  the  impact  is 
less  disturbing.  There  is  a  com- 
mendable absence  of  the  element  of 
compulsion  thru  the  elimination  of 
the  military  environment  into  whi^h 
draftees  are  otherwise  thrust  un- 
ceremoniously. 

In  building  up  the  morale  of  Se- 
lectives,  points  of  contact  effected 
are  numerous  and  varied.  Restraints 
imposed  by  military  discipline  are 
rendered  rational  by  appeals  to  the 
supporting  testimony  of  practical 
experience.  Personal  efficiency  is  a 
presupposition  of  all  successful  hu- 
man endeavor.  It  is  argued  that 
owing  to  the  interdependence  that 
obtains  in  all  processes  leading  to 
industrial  effeciency,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  human  factors  are  con- 
ditioned by  the  individual  excellence 
of  each  collaborating  unit. 

A  lowering  of  physical  vitality  or 
a  breach  of  the  discipline  of  cooper- 
ation inevitably  affects  all  partici- 
pants. VeneraJ  diseases  are  just  as 
destructive  socially  as  militarily. 
The  Selective  is  brought  to  see 
that  lying,  back  talk,  disrespect  and 
disobedience  are  military  crimes  of 
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the  highest  order.  Their  elimina- 
tion is  essential  to  victory.  He  is 
led  irresistibly  and  logically  to  see 
the  justice  of  the  injunction  ''Keep 
your  mouth  shut  and  your  body 
and  rifle  clean." 

However,  the  selective  Service 
organization  is  but  a  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  Americanization. 
Other  forces  are  at  work.  One  is 
an  educational  machine  which  sup- 
plements and  completes  the  work 
of  the  aforementioned  committees. 
It  puts  under  requisition  all  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  places  them  at 
the  disposal  of  these  semi-govern- 
mental agencies.  It  equips  the 
social  worker  with  the  proper  peda- 
gogical safety  appliances.  Lay 
workers  are  handicaped  by  the^  de- 
lusion that  instruction  is  solely  a 
matter  of  transference  of  informa- 
tion. They  are  notoriously  blind 
to  the  need  of  sharpening  the  appe- 
tite for  knowledge  on  the  whet- 
stone of  motivation. 

They  err  on  the  side  of  quantity. 
Attention  is  mistaken  for  compre- 
hension and  the  act  of  instruction 
is  rendered  abortive  by  unsystema- 
tic repetition  and  drill.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  trained  teachers.  There 
is  no  disjunction  or  antagonism 
between  competence  and  pedagogy, 
the  literary  fulminations  of  Mr.  H. 
L.    Mencken    notwithstanding. 

In  so  far  as  the  educational  ma- 
chinery is  directing  towards  the 
organization  of  material  and  the 
introduction  of  scientific  methods, 
the  Board  of  Education  is  doing  the 
work  of  supplementation.  There  is 
yet  another  function  that  is  largely 
original.  It  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  ways  and  means  of  Ameri- 
Kranizing  the  whole  immigrant  popu- 
lation.    This  constitutes  the  social 
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features  as  distinguished  from  the 
military.  It  includes  the  following 
classes:  1.  Illiterates  between  16 
and  21 ;  2.  Illiterates  between  18  and 
45;  3.  Alien  Declarants;  4.  Alien 
Enemies. 

New  York  educators  are  facing 
the  problem  from  two  sides.  Both 
are  included  in  the  term  American- 
ization. One  is  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  language;  the  other 
is  the  impartation  of  the  technique 
of  patriotism,  its  instrumentalities, 
obligations  and  restraints.  We  have 
a  national  language  and  we  must 
give  it  primacy.  We  are  evolving 
a  new  principle  of  patriotism  and 
we  must  g^ve  it  currency. 

Obviously  the  foreign  population 
is  the  portion  of  New  York's  popu- 
lation that  must  be  brought  within 
the  zone  of  Americanization.  With 
them  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
language  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. We  are  awakening  to  the 
inadequacy  of  carrying  a  message 
in  a  strange  tongue.  Foreign  peri- 
odicals are  not  proving  trustworthy 
mediators.  Translations  suffer  thru 
the  ineptness  imposed  by  many  lin- 
guistic inflexibilities  '  inherent  in 
most  languages.  Besides  there 
manifests  itself  a  feeling  of  im- 
portance in  an  irksome  dependence 
upon  an  agency  which  is,  in  effect, 
extra-national.  Indeed,  not  an  in- 
considerable number  of  periodicals 
printed  in  foreign  language  have 
shown  themselves  subversive  of 
patriotism.  They  should  be  displaced 
by  English  papers;  and  this  step 
implies  the  ability  on  the  part  of  its 
readers  to  read  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

That  the  school  authorities  con- 
sider the  Americanizing  of  the  im- 
migrants an  imperative  necessity 
is  evidenced  by  the  recent  order  of 
the    Board    of    Education    barring 
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public  lectures  delivered  in  a  foreign 
language.  This  action  may  seem 
drastic.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  non-English  speaking  people  are 
thus  denied  access  to  the  principal 
avenue  of  enlightenment.  The  im- 
pression, however,  is  dissipated  by 
the  consideration  that  deprivation 
operates  as  a  powerful  motive.  The 
habit  of  conformity  ingrained  by 
exigent  demands  for  ready  submis- 
sion to  authority  may  be  counted 
on  to  send  a  large  portion  of 
foreigners  to  the  Night  Schools. 
The  Board  takes  the  stand  that 
English  shall  be  the  sole  language; 
there  is  ample  ground  for  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  foreigner  will 
accept  the  decision  in  the  right 
spirit. 

The  method  employed  in  the 
Night  Schools  shows  a  departure 
from  the  inept  bookishness  that,  in 
the  past,  constituted  the  pabulum 
of  teachers  of  languages.  No  longer 
is  the  study  of  grammar  the  enter- 
ing wedge.  A  knowledge  of  para- 
digms and  irregular  forms  does  not 
necessa^ly  predetermine  one  to 
correct  speech.  The  "ain't  got" 
infirmity  does  not  yield  to  gram- 
matical science,  partly  because  it 
substitutes  the  psychology  of  learn- 
ing for  that  of  habit.  It  lacks  the 
element  of  gratuitous  practice  thru 
long  intervals  of  time. 

The  new  way  of  teaching  a  lan- 
guage to  foreigners  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  only  way 
to  speak  English  is  to  speak  it. 
But  speech  must  have  a  substratum 
of  thought.  One  must  have  some- 
thing to  say  before  one  can  say 
something.  Therefore  all  the  sub- 
ject matter  employed  by  the  teacher 
is  closely  related  to  the  practical 
experience  of  the  pupil  and  are 
based  upon  the  common  interests 
of  the  whole  group.*    No  word  is 


introduced  whose  figurative  con- 
notation might  prove  a  stumbling 
block.  The  teacher  acts  the  theme, 
invoking  all  aids,  histronic  and 
vocal.  If  the  subject  is  "How  I 
vote,"  every  phrase  of  it  is  pre- 
sented with  convincing  objectivity, 
the  pupil  repeating  not  only  sen- 
tences but  the  acts  implicit  in  them. 
It  is  the  conversational  method  with 
the  charming  intimacies  of  the 
family  circle  without  the  aimless- 
ness  or  disconcerting  antipathies 
of  the  shop  or  street  comer.  Thus 
actual  participation  leads  gradually 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  workable 
vocabulary  whose  practicability  is 
not  vitiated  by  the  poverty  of  g^ram- 
matical  forms.  The  foreigner  is 
thus  enabled  to  fashion  for  himself 
an  instrument  for  sociality,  a  bond 
for  social  cohesiveness. 

Many  voluntary  associations  are 
giving  valuable  aid.  Two  of  these 
are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 
One  is  the  Educational  Alliance 
of  the  lower  East  Side.  It  has  set 
in  motion  all  welfare  activities 
of  the  district.  It  has  listed  all 
minors  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one.  These  are  being 
circularized  with  a  view  to  bringing 
them  into  the  Night  Schools.  It 
has  obtained  the  support  of  news- 
papers which  are  making  a  success- 
ful appeal  to  the  inherent  love  of 
education  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Russian  immigrant. 

The'  other  institution  is  known  as 
the  Kips  Bay  District  Association. 
It  ministers  to  the  social  and  spirit- 
ual needs  of  the  zone  bounded  by 
28th  and  29th  Streets  from  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  East  River.  The 
population  is  upwards  of  150,000.  Its 


*The  Model-Store  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  useful  instruments  in  school 
for  providing  practical  conversation  when 
teaching  English. — Bd. 
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membership  is  more  cosmopolitan 
and  the  nature  of  the  appeal  is 
therefore  more  varied.  The  pro- 
gress already  recorded  is  due,  in 
large  measure,  to  the  skillful  and 
wide  use  of  decorated  busses, 
motion  picture  advertising  and 
individual  interviews.  The  impres- 
sion is  strengthened  by  slips  in- 
serted in  library  books  and  by  mes- 
sages conveyed  by  day  school 
pupils.  Every  avenue  of  approach 
is  utilized  to  put  the  people  en  rap- 
port with  the  Americanization 
movement. 

The  adolescent  is  not  immune 
from  attacks  of  truancy.  The 
Shakespearean  characterization  of 
youth's  aversion  to  speedy  locomo- 
tion schoolward  is  not  altogether 
confined  to  boyhood.  Therefore  the 
school  authorities  have  brought  the 
school  to  the  students.  In  confer- 
ence with  heads  of  department 
stores,  a  course  of  study  has  been 
formulated,  contemplating  a  com- 
plete system  of  continuation  classes 
to  be  held  during  working  hours. 
The  Board  of  Education  furnishes 
teachers;  the  stores  supply  pupils 
and  classrooms. 

The  instruction  in  these  classes 
is  made  as  practical  as  possible. 
The  essential  is  winnowed  from  the 
unessential.  This  process  of  elim- 
ination is  accelerated  by  the  whole- 
hearted assistance  of  managers  and 
bureau  chiefs.  The  junior  employ- 
ees receive  instruction  in  common 
branches.  The  sales  force  receive 
lessons  in  civics,  salesmanship,  mer* 
chandising  and  hygiene.  There  are 
also  extension  courses  for  advanced 
students  who  are  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  management. 
They  are  also  grounded  in  the 
philosophy  of  achievement,  whose 
chief  tenet  is  the  ability  to  think 
beyond  one's  job,  to  the  end  that 
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promotion  may  be  rapid  and  remu- 
nerative. 

The  continuation  classes  are  be- 
coming a  familiar  adjunct  of  many 
other  commercial  and  industrial 
firms.  They  are  spreading  the 
gospel  of  preparedness  in  regions 
far  removed  from  the  precincts  of 
the  traditional  school.  They  in- 
clude classes  for  apprentices  in 
skilled  trades,  and  also  secondary 
educational  classes  conforming  to 
high  school  standards.  General 
improvement  classes  teach  the  three 
R's,  citizenship  and  occupational 
hygiene. 

The  second  phase  of  Americaniz- 
ation concerns  itself  with  the  in- 
culcation of  the  principle  of  sane 
Democracy.  All  are  greed  upon 
its  urgency.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be  explained  as  a 
previsive,  purposive  arrangement 
calculated  to  make  Democracy  safe 
for  the  world.  Above  all  we  must 
teach  that  the  vote  has  a  coercive 
force;  voting  is  not  a  privilege;  it 
is  a  duty.  Nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered that  can  substitute  for 
active  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

The  informational  foundation  of 
Americanization  presents  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  The  war  is 
producing  fecundating  conditions 
thru  a  quickening  of  the  pulse-beat 
of  patriotism.  Signs  are  not  want- 
ing that  the  foreign  element  is 
gradually  inclining  towards  that 
notion  of  patriotism  which  empha- 
sizes its  contractual  constraints. 
There  is  a  greater  respect  for  law 
and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  submitting  to  discipline. 
There  is  little  attempt  to  read 
tyranny  into  regulations  promul- 
gated by  national  agencies. 

It  does  not  detract  from  the 
validity    of    these    conclusions    to 
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state  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
foreigner  is  more  apparent  that  real. 
No  educational  system  can  hope  to 
transform  the  soul  of  a  people  over- 
night. Besides  patriotism  is  not 
exclusively  an  informational  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  cognitive  in  its 
essence.  It  has  a  core  of  emotion- 
alism which  is  essentially  self- 
generative.  It  grows  by  small  ac- 
cretions. Its  increments  are  dis- 
tributed thru  many  generations ;  pa- 
triotism is  usually  achieved  thru 
the  posthumous  impulsion  of  family 
tradition. 

However  the  school  authorities 
are  supplying  this  emotional  con- 
tact thru  the  children  of  these  for- 
eigners. The  Board  of  Education 
has  just  issued  a  Course  of  Study 
in  Patriotism.  It  is  known  as  a 
syllabus  on  the  World  War.  It  is 
largely  historiiral  but  it  is  trans- 
muted into  a  character  building 
medium  by  the  teacher's  personal- 
ity. The  teacher  is  enjoined  to  use 
all  educational  means  made  avail- 
able by  the  ethical  organization  of 
the  whole  school.  The  teaching  of 
patriotism  has  been  made  central 
in  the  whole  course  of  study.  Teach- 
ers are  adept  in  the  art  of  trans- 
forming their  charges  into  effective 
lightning-rods.  The  lightning  the 
teachers  generate  will  contain  high 
voltage  of  emotional  patriotism. 
The  children,  in  their  turn,  will 
conduct  the  current  to  their  parents. 
Our  school  children  are  already 
our  best  Bond  salesmen;  they  bid 
fair  to  become  our  greatest  asset 
in  the  campaign  for  Americaniza- 
tion. 

One  must  not  despair  if  one  can- 
not imbue  with  the  crusading  spirit 
that  breaks  the  chains  of  neutrality 
and  fights  to  right  wrongs  under 
other  flags.  That  is  a  consumma- 
tion likely  to  be  long  deferred.  But 


the  leaven  of  justice  stirs  more 
rapidly.  The  vision  of  righteous- 
ness is  not  obscured  by  the  mists  of 
passion  and  egotism.  It  is  clarified 
by  the  application  of  knowledge  and 
faith.  The  social  forces  working 
for  Americanization  can  furnish  the 
former;  tactful  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  the  foreigner  should  awaken  the 
latter.  "Let  the  people  know  the 
truth  and  the  country  is  safel" 
said  Lincoln. 

To  further  the  cause  of  civic 
activity.  Community  Centers  have 
been  established  all  over  the  city. 
These  serve  as  schools,  clubhouses, 
dancing  halls,  and  libraries.  They 
do  for  the  civilian  what  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  for  the  soldier. 
They  bring  to  him  all  the  spirituali- 
ties of  fraternity  and  the  restraints 
of  liberty.  They  teach  the  amenities 
of  co-operative  endeavor,  the  re- 
ciprocating action  of  personalities 
thrown  into  the  same  orbit.  Thru 
progressive  insight  it  brings  home 
the  lessons  fundamental  to  safe 
democracy,  that  the  minority  is 
not  constitutionally  bound  to  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  intransigeance 
because  of  its  change  of  fortune; 
that  progress  means  the  "everlast- 
ing team  work  of  every  blooming 
soul;'*  and  that  unity  is  achieved 
thru  sympathy  and  forbearance. 

Although  great  dependence  is 
placed  on  voluntary  cooperation 
there  is  not  lacking  the  sanction  of 
legal  authority  enanating  from  the 
State  Legislature.  On  September  1, 
1918,  a  law  went  into  effect  render- 
ing it  obligatory  on  employers  to 
help  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Law,  particularly  Chap- 
ter 415,  section  637.  This  section 
is  explicit  upon  the  requirement  to 
employ  no  minors  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  who  can- 
not display  evidence  of  attendance 
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in  Night  Schools  or  the  possession 
of  the  Certificate  of  Literacy  issued 
by  the  Principal  of  the  Night 
School  upon  completion  of  a  course 
equivalent  to  the  fifth  grade  of  the 
Elementary  School.  Employers 
have  the  option  of  conducting  their 
own   classes. 

The  opportunities  for  associated 
action  are  many.  The  present  epi- 
demic is  one  of  them.  The  need  of 
pooling  medical  resources  is  insist- 
ent. Entire  households  have  been 
rendered  helpless.  The  burden  of 
maintaining  the  health  of  each 
neighborhood  falls  alike  on  all  resi- 
dents. Common  danger  requires 
common  action  and  the  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  is  evidencing 
itself  in  organized  efforts  to  provide 
nurses  and  community  kitchens.  It 
is  symptomatic  of  the  awakening  of 
a  social  consciousness.  The  most 
promising  characteristic  of  this  wel- 
fare movement  is  the  coalescence  of 
the  deliberative  purposiveness  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  with  the  gen- 
erous impulsiveness  of  the  Mass 
Meeting. 

The  problems  in  Americanization 
are  undergoing  formulation.  The 
terms  have  been  stated ;  the  equa- 
tions are  forming.  Their  solution 
from  the  point  of  view  of  leader- 
ship depends  on  the  consideration 
whether  Americanization  shall  be 
achieved  thru  the  scientific,  imper- 
sonal efiiciency  of  a  machine  ad- 
mitting of  no  interplay  of  human 


foibles  and  prejudices  or  thru  the 
skillful  manipulation  of  altrustic 
forces  latent  in  mankind,  and  re- 
sponsive to  humanitarian  ideals.  The 
former  stifles  initiative ;  it  pro- 
duces the  dead-alivenes  of  machined 
products.  The  latter  stimulates  re- 
sourcefulness; it  endows  the  pro- 
duct with  a  soul ;  it  produces  men — 
not  automatons. 

The  success  of  all  social  move- 
ments may  be  predicated  upon  the 
degree  to  which  good-will  has  been 
enhsted.  It  is  axiomatic  that  no 
organic  reform  can  be  imposed 
from  without.  The  foreigner  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  this  American- 
ization campaign  is  not  an  adver- 
tising arrow  shot  at  his  money  and 
manhood  in  the  interest  of  victory. 
He  must  not  doubt  our  disinterest- 
edness. He  must  be  convinced  that 
we  desire  a  permanent  reassociation 
of  all  civil  elements  in  a  matrix  o£ 
pure  Americanism;  that  we  hope 
thereby  to  better  his  condition 
physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
Convincingness  comes  readily  when 
it  speaks  the  language  of  simplicity 
strengthend  by  a  pervasive  aura  of 
truthfulness.  If  we  fail  in  this 
our  efforts  will  be  frustrated  by  the 
attitude  of  mind  typified  by  the 
recruit  who  vowed  that  "if  the  first 
bullet  does  not  bit  me  the  rest  will 
fall  short."  We  must  take  careful 
aim.  The  first  shot  in  the  Ameri- 
canization Campaign  must  hit  the 
mark  or  the  target  will  retreat 
out  of  range. 


Scientific  and  Industrial  Training  in  the 

War  Emergency 

By   Dr.    P.    P.    Claxton 


StatemiSnt  op  this  Probi«em 

THE  time  has  come  when  we 
must  place  before  the  country 
in  definite  and  unmistakable  terms 
the  task  which  confronts  us  in 
providing  men  and  women  with  the 
needed  scientific,  technical,  mechani- 
cal, and  agricultural  knowledge  and 
skill  requisite  for  winning  the  war, 
and  bring  such  pressure  to  bear 
that  immediate  and  salutary  action 
will  result 

1.  Regardless  of  the  duration  of 
the  war,  it  will  be  followed  inevi- 
tably by  a  period  of  reconstruction 
which  will  make  demands  no  less 
exacting  for  an  indefinite  period 
thereafter. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  engineering 
knowledge  and  skill,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  not  only  directly  in  the  con- 
duct of  military  operations,  but 
indirectly  in  the  essential  war  in- 
dustries. A  high  type  of  agricul- 
ture, to  insure  an  unfailing  food 
supply,  is  equally  indispensable. 

3.  The  engineering  problems  con- 
fronting the  United  States  are  in- 
definitely greater  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  great  nations.  For 
an  average  distance  of  more  than 
4,500  miles,  across  the  continents 
and  the  seas,  we  must  transport  all 
of  the  men,  munitions,  and  supplies 
which  are  to  represent  us  in  this 
great  struggle.  Furthermore,  the 
central  powers  prepared  themselves 
for  this  conflict  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  by  this  means  deter- 
mined its  character  to  their  own 
advantage  in  large  measure. 


4.  The  loss  by  our  Allies  of  men 
of  highly  specialized  training  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  recovery, 
leave  this  Nation  in  the  position  of 
trustee  of  the  principal  remaining 
sources  of  supply. 

5.  For  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion there  will  be  urgent  need  of 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
trained  in  commerce,  economics, 
and  social  and  political  science,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above. 

6.  To  accomplish  these  ends  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers 
in  scientific  and  technical  subjects 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 

Action   by   the   War   Depatment 

These  problems  have  received 
consideration  by  the  proper  offi- 
cials of  the  War  Department,  and 
plans  have  been  perfected  for  the 
organization  of  a  Student's  Enlisted 
Corps,  which  will  develop  as  a 
military  asset  the  body  of  young 
men  in  the  colleges,  while  at  the 
same  time  preventing  the  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  depletion  of  the 
college  thru  indiscriminate  volun- 
teering, by  offering  to  the  students 
a  definite  and  immediate  military 
status. 

Conference  as  to  Procedure 

In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  matter  Secretary  Lane  di- 
rected the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  invite  a  small  group  of 
representative  citizens  to  meet  and 
advise  with  him  in  regard  to  what 
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policy  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior should  pursue  as  to  urging 
upon  our  young  men  and  women 
the  taking  up  or  continuing  of  col- 
lege and  university  courses  during 
the  war. 

"^Invitations  were  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  meet  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
Friday,  May  31,  1918. 

Mr.  Fuller  E.  Callaway,  Director, 
Sales  and  Finances,  Callaway  De- 
velopment Company,  La  Grange, 
Ga. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Felton,  President, 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway; 
Director-General  of  Military  Rail- 
ways, War  Department. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Presi- 
dent, University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Mr.  Alderman  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  first  conference,  at  which 
time  he  was  represented  by  Mr. 
William  M.  Thornton,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  University 
of  Virginia. 

As  the  result  of  a  series  of  con- 
ferences, the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  urged : 

1.  To  use  all  its  influence  to 
maintain  at  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  efficiency  all  of  the 
processes  of  higher  education,  but 
especially  those  having  to  do  with 
the  future  supply  of  men  and  wo- 
men trained  in  scientific  and  techni- 
cal subjects,  including  teachers  in 
these  fields. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  secure  for  this 
memorandum,  including  the  recom- 
mendations which  follow,  the  en- 
dorsement and  support  of  those 
Departments  of  the  Government 
which  are  especially  interested. 

3.  To  secure  early  and  wide- 
spread publicity  for  the  conclusions 
of  this  series  of  conferences. 
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Conclusions    and    Recommen- 
dations 

1.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  should  recognize  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  strength  of 
the  Nation  in  its  full  power  de- 
mands the  utmost  efforts  of  all 
existing  well  organized  and  ade- 
quately equipped  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  technical  schools.  This 
means  ever  increasing  and  more 
devoted  bodies  of  students  as  well 
as  faculties. 

2.  Young  people  having  the  req- 
uisite qualifications  should  heed 
this  urgent  call  of  their  country, 
and  apply  themselves  diligently,  en- 
thusiastically, and  in  increasing 
numbers  to  the  task  of  preparing  for 
the  highest  service  of  which  they 
are  capable.  Wherever  practicable, 
young  men  should  at  the  same  time 
join  the  Students'  Enlisted  Reserve 
and  prepare  for  military  service,  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  that  call  also 
when  it  comes. 

3.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion should  adjust  their  courses, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  immediate 
war  needs  and  to  the  demands 
which  must  inevitably  come  with 
the  establishment  of  peace,  and 
should  develop  especially  those 
scientific  and  practical  branches  of 
study  which  are  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  industries  and  com- 
merce, and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  tasks  of  the  civic  and 
political  life  of  the  Nation. 

4.  Educational  institutions  should 
use  every  effort  to  make  the  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  of  training 
for  public  service  accessible  to  all 
suitably  prepared  men  and  women 
of  college  age.  In  the  cases  of 
many  worthy  young  men  and  wo- 
men this  will  require  some  provi- 


Wants  of  the  Wounded 

sion  for  a4ssistance  in  meeting  pay-      fees  and  other  necessary  expenses 
ments    for   tuition    and    laboratory      of  higher  technical  training. 


Wants  of  the  Wounded 


By  Frank   Parker   Stockbridge 


THE  first  thing  that  a  wounded 
soldier  wants  is  a  drink  of  water. 
The  next  thing  he  wants,  nine  times 
in  ten,  is — a  book.  That  the  Amer- 
icans are  a  race  of  readers  has 
been  proved  in  the  military  hospi- 
tals abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  base 
hospitals  that  have  sprung  up  here 
at  home.  Nurses  and  doctors  re- 
port that  all  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  demand  reading  matter, 
some  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
hospital,  the  others  as  soon  as  they 
know  that  they  can  get  it  for  the 
asking. 

What  kind  of  books  do  they  read 
in  the  hospital?  That  depends  on 
the  individual,  says  Miss  Miriam 
E.  Carey,  field  representative  of  the 
hospital  service  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  "To  put  a 
man  to  bed  does  not  change  him 
fundamentally;  he  is  the  same  man 
in  most  respects  that  he  was  be- 
fore he  took  off  his  uniform  and 
donned  pajamas  and  a  bath  robe. 
If  he  is  an  educated  man  with  a 
taste  for  books  he  will  want  some- 
thing to  read  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
the  hospital,  and  in  some  cases  he 
will  anticipate  his  feelings  after  his 
operation  and  will  provide  himself 
with  a  book  in  advance." 

There  is  at  least  one  case  on 
record  in  a  certain  base  hospital 
where  a  young  lieutenant  insisted 
on  taking  a  book  with  him  into  the 
operating     room.       He     had     just 


reached  a  thrilling  chapter  in  a  de- 
tective story  and  he  was  afraid  that 
someone  else  would  get  the  book 
before  he  was  out  of  the  ether. 
When  consciousness  began  to  stir 
in  him  again  his  hand  went  grop- 
ing over  the  counterpane.  The 
nurse  was  a  wise  and  sympathetic 
woman.  "Here  it  is,  Lieutenant," 
she  said.  "Be  good  now  and  we'll 
let  your  read  a  little  tomorrow." 

"A  sick  officer,"  says  Miss  Carey, 
"is  usually  a  very  unhappy  man. 
What  he  wants  at  first  is  enter- 
tainment, distraction.  He  wants  a 
detective  story  that  will  fairly  raise 
his  hair.  He  sends  word  to  the 
librarian  to  that  effect.  He  may  be 
a  man  who  enjoyed  the  higher 
classics,  but  just  at  this  point  he 
needs  the  'Hound  of  the  Basker- 
villes.' " 

It  is  the  same  with  the  enlisted 
men.  What  they  want  first  is 
something  to  make  them  forget  the 
pain  and  discomfort  of  their  aching 
bodies.  A  man  lying  all  day  look- 
ing at  his  bandaged  leg  elevated 
at  an  angle  of  sixty-five  degrees, 
his  foot  attached  to  a  trolley  wire 
and  loaded  with  sandbags,  wants 
nothing  more  difficult  to  assimilate 
than  Sherlock  Holmes  or  the  works 
of  O.  Henry.  Later  on  he  will 
call  for  something  more  serious. 
Most  soldiers  want  to  read  books 
on  the  war.  A  very  large  number 
want  to  study,  and  technical  books 
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are  in  lively  demand  in  hospitals. 

"A  man's  state  of  mind  has  much 
to  do  with  his  reading/'  reports 
Miss  Carey.  ''He  may  be  disap- 
pointed, he  may  be  anxious  about 
his  family.  He  may  be  afraid  they 
are  going  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage. He  may  be  merely  home- 
sick." What  would  you  like  to 
read  to  forget  homesickness?  If 
you  have  such  a  book  send  it  to 
the  American  Library  Association. 
If  you  haven't  the  book  give  its 
price  when  the  big  welfare  drive 
starts  on  November  11.  $3,500,000 
of  the  $170,500,000  to  be  raised 
goes  to  the  War  Library  Service 
of  the  Library  Association. 

One  hundred  forty-nine  hospi- 
tals and  Red  Cross  houses  have 
already  been  equipped  with  libra- 
ries, and  nowhere  have  the  books 
been  more  eagely  read.  A  man  in 
hospital  will  read  more  than  he 
ever  did  before  in  his  life.  He  will 
get  the  reading  habit  if  he  did 
not  have  it  when  he  was  well.  No 
matter  where  he  begins  he  will 
usually  end  by  reading  real  liter- 
ature. The  librarian  makes  it  her 
business  to  introduce  good  books 
into  the  wards.  She  comes  in  at 
regular  intervals  wheeling  her  well 
loaded    book    wagon,    stopping    at 


each  bedside  and  letting  the  men 
browse  and  select  at  will.  She  talks 
books  with  sick  men,  and  gets  from 
them  the  kind  of  reading  they 
prefer.  The  next  time  she  visits 
the  wards  she  has  exactly  what 
each  one  asked  for.  That  is  why 
money  as  well  as  books  is  asked 
for.  Money  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  the  books  that  are  needed 
when  they  are  wanted. 

"Every  hospital,"  says  Miss 
Carey,  "needs  books  in  simple 
English,  for  in  our  army  there  are 
many  illiterate  and  uneducated 
men  who  cannot  read  the  ordinary 
adult  literature.  The  books  that 
were  given  in  the  last  drive  did 
not  include  many  so-called  boys' 
books.  These  books  are  very  much 
needed  in  hospital  libraries  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  uneducated. 

"Books  in  foreign  languages  are 
needed  greatly.  There  is  nothing 
more  pathetic  that  a  sick  soldier 
who  cannot  read  English,  and  our 
army  has  some  who  can  scarcely 
spesJc  it.  Books  are  called  for  in 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian 
and  Greek.  Text  books  are  wanted, 
including  primers  and  readers,  for 
even  in  the  hospital  there  are 
occasionally  men  who  will  want 
to  learn  to  read." 
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Dr.    Allen    Warns    Board    of    Estimate  Mandatory  Salary  Bill  Is  Planned 


AT  the  last  public  hearing  on  the 
1919  budget  held  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate.  Dr.  William  H.  Allen 
urged  the  board  to  prepare  sanely 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
teachers  for  an  increase  in 
salary.  He  spoke  of  the  prep- 
arations being  made  to  bring 
the  influence  of  23,000  teachers  to 
bear  in  Albany  in  January  to  pass 
a  mandatory  salary  bill.  Dr. 
Allen  suggested  that  the  board 
appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sult with  the  teachers  now  and  not 
leave  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion to  a  special  drive. 

The  Mayor,  who  has  shown  much 
impatience  with  those  city  employ- 


ees who  have  asked  for  salary  in- 
creases, declared  that  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned  the  city  employ- 
ees would  have  to  "cut  out  that 
sort  of  thing  and  go  to  work.'' 

Then  his  Honor  told  a  touching 
little  story  about  the  time  when  he 
was  working  for  a  farmer.  He 
thought  he  was  worth  more  money 
and  told  the  farmer  so. 

"If  you  think  so,"  replied  the 
farmer,  "go  somewhere  else  and  get 
it." 

"I  did,"  said  the  Mayor  yester- 
day. "That's  what  the  dissatisfied 
teachers  ought  to  do.  Go  some- 
where else  and  get  more  money." 

— New  York  Sun, 


Teachers  Refuse  to  Accept  Appointments 

Offered  Them 


Nearly  One-third  of  Those  Named  for  Service  Oct.  31  Declined  Nominations 
— Teachers'  Eligible  List  Exhausted — June  List,  Long  Delayed,  Will  Be 
Ready  Shortly. 

By  TusTRAM  Wai,k^  MsTCAi^nt 


SINCE  the  reopening  of  the  public 
skrhools  the  teacher  shortage 
which  threatened  has  become  rapid- 
ly more  serious  and  alarming. 

Large  numbers  of  teachers  have 
resigned.  More  than  100  dropped 
out  during  the  summer  and  206  re- 
signed during  October.  Many  others 
left  to  do  war  work.  The  result 
is  that  the  assignments  of  new 
teachers  to  service  today  have  ex- 
hausted the  eligible  lists.    The  long- 


delayed  list  being  made  up  from  the 
June  examination  is  now  being 
hurried  to  completion  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  more  than  100 
of  these  teachers  will  be  appointed 
for  service  Nov.  15.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  recent  years  that  the 
list  of  eligible  teachers  has  been 
exhausted.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  more  than  2,000  teachers 
waiting  to  be  appointed. 
Not  only  are  teachers  of  exper- 
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ience  resigning,  but  large  numbers 
of  those  tendered  appointments  are 
declining  to  serve  at  the  present 
rates  of  compensation.  Schools  all 
over  the  city  report  inability  to  get 
substitutes. 

The  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed 489  teachers  for  service 
on  Oct.  16  and  of  these  ISl  refused 
to  accept  the  assignments,  thirty 
or  forty  of  these  consenting,  how- 
ever, to  begin  service  to-day.  All 
of  the  teachers  listed  as  eligible 
for  service  after  these  appointments 
were  made  were  appointed  sub- 
ject to  assignment,  and  Superin- 
tendent Ettinger  has  assigned  them 
all  for  service  in  existing  vacancies 
beginning  today.  There  were  314 
such  teachers.  Declinations  of  serv- 
ice are  already  beginning  to  come 
in,  and  indications  point  to  about 
100  vacancies  by  the  15th. 

The  importance  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries  is  evi- 
dent. 


High  School  Loses  Teachers 

Mayor  Hylan's  advice  to  teach- 
ers who  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  pay  to  get  other  work  is 
being  followed  freely.  Four  teach- 
ers have  resigned  from  Commercial 
High  School  or  will  do  so  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

N.  H.  Lamber,  teacher  of  book- 
keeping becomes  a  partner  in  an 
accounting  firm;  Edward  Jesser  of 
the  history  department  has  accepted 
a  position  with  an  insurance  com- 
pany; Harry  Coyne  of  the  stenog- 
raphy department  becomes  chief 
clerk  in  one  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions, and  Dr.  Royal  Abbott  of  the 
physical  training  department  will 
devote  his  time  to  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

All  of  these  men  are  experienced, 
successful  teachers,  and  their  going 
is  a  great  loss  to  Commercial. 

— New  York  Globe. 


An  Education  Where  Needed 

By  C.  L.  Martzolff 

In  our  own  work  we  have  found  many  ways  in  which  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  as  such  and  distinct  from  their  personality  as  individual  human 
beings  can  help  educators  in  their  great  work.  The  following  article  contributed 
to  our  pages  would  have  been  held  anathema  by  many  pedagogs  up  to  a  very 
few  years  ago. 

But  education  is  the  world's  business  and  every  one  is  entitled  to  a  share 
in  it  When  our  great  corporations  start  to  help  we  need  not  object  if  they 
help  themselves  a  little  while  offering  essential  aid.  We  publish  this  article  witn 
the  certainty  that  very  few  men  will  take  exception  to  the  assistance  offered 
schools  by  the  International  Harvester  Co. — Ed. 


FOR  some  reason  we  had  looked 
upon  the  International  Harvester 
Company  as  a  "bloated  octopus," 
with  its  radiating  tentacles  stretch- 
ing  out    to    gather    in    the    "plain 
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people"  and  devour  them.  While 
no  doubt  its  chief  purpose  is,  natur- 
ally, to  gather  in,  yet  it  performs 
another  function  equally  well — ^that 
of   handing  out.     It   is   the   latter 
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feature  with  which  this  article 
concerns  itself.  The  occasion  for 
the  above  change  of  heart  occurred 
recently  in  an  Ohio  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  where  the  writer  was 
one  of  the  lecturers.  His  colleague 
for  the  week  was  a  young  woman, 
a  college  graduate,  representing  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  above 
named  "trust." 

We  listened  to  her  several  lec- 
tures, saw  her  demonstrate  the 
charts,  looked  at  the  pictures  she 
threw  on  the  serene,  read  the  bulle- 
tins she  handed. out,  and  we  were 
tremendously  surprised  at  the  high 
grade  of  informational  material  fur- 
nished the  American  people,  especi- 
ally the  farmers,  by  this  corpora- 
tion. 

The  work  is  new,  only  about 
three  years  old  we  are  told,  yet 
it  has  done  and  is  doing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  to  this 
country,  and  the  American  people 
should  know  about  it. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing 
within  the  past  two  decades  in 
which  so  much  advance  has  been 
made  as  in  scientific  farming. 
Thingfs  which  twenty  years  ago 
were  considered  only  vagaries  have 
given  way  to  positive  knowledge. 
Then,  if  a  crop  failed  the  cause  was 
attributed  to  the  weather.  Today 
the  successful  farmer  cares  less  for 
capricious  weather  and  more  to  pre- 
paring seed  beds,  securing  good 
seed  grains,  giving  right  cultiva- 
tion, selecting  pure  breeds  and 
properly  caring  for  and  adapting  the 
crops  to  the  soil.  The  farmer  can 
reasonably  omit  for  his  prayer 
''from  drouths  good  Lord  deliver 
us"  if  he  substitutes  for  it  the 
petition  that  he  be  given  wisdom 
to  use  the  knowledge  at  hand  pre- 
pared for  his  benefit.     The  above 


statement  is  not  given  in  a  spirit  of 
flippancy  or  irreverence. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  progress 
toward  better  farming  within  these 
years  that  our  agricultural  experts 
and  experimenters  might  cease  their 
investigations  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  till  the  world  could  catch 
up  to  them.  We  know  enough 
now  along  these  lines  that  if  our 
knowledge  were  extended  and  dis- 
seminated, we  could  increase  the 
agricultural  resources  a  hundred 
per  cent  in  ten  years.  "But,  aye, 
there's  the  rub." 

The  facts  are  that  we  today  need 
less  new  knowledge  than  we  do  the 
utilization  of  that  we  already  have 
within  our  reach.  The  greatest 
educational  forces  in  the  near  fu- 
ture will  be  those  which  carry  to 
the  people  that  which  is  now  held 
by  the  comparatively  few.  Talk 
of  your  monopolies!  There  has 
been  no  such  monopoly  as  the 
educational  one.  The  few,  only, 
had  it  in  their  possession.  In  spite 
of  our  boasted  school  systems,  with 
their  splendid  high  schools  and 
colleges,  including  agricultural  and 
technical  institutions,  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  cannot  keep  up. 
This  means  our  educational  scheme 
has  become  top  heavy.  At  one  time 
we  thought  the  beginning  and  end 
of  education  was  the  training  of  the 
intellect  alone,  and  those  lacking 
this  essential  qualification  were  con- 
sidered "undesirable  citizens"  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Knowledge.  All 
efforts  to  train  them  were  consid- 
ered a  waste  of  time. 

At  last  some  one  discovered  that 
the  Heart  and  Hand  might  be 
trained  also,  and  a  change  slowly 
crept  into  our  curricula.  A  man 
can  be  reckoned  as  educated  now 
if    he    does   not    know    a    "furrin" 
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language  or  is  unlearned  in  ''in- 
tegral calculus." 

So  for  a  long  time  the  popular 
idea  prevailed  that  education  was 
for  the  few.  The  higher  on  the 
scale,  the  more  money  was  spent. 
Village  schools  need  to  be  better 
than  rural  schools,  and  city  schools 
better  than  those  of  the  village. 
High  schools  received  more  sup- 
port per  capita  than  the  elementary, 
while  seminaries,  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  technical  schools  have  had 
their  millions  lavished  upon  them. 
The  time  is  about  here  when  some 
of  this  effort  and  some  of  this 
money  must  be  used  to  carry  out 
to  the  people  the  available  knowl- 
edge, so  organized  that  all  can 
assimilate  it.  Because  a  man  has 
reached  the  age  when  it  is  imprac- 
tical for  him  to  attend  an  educa- 
tional institution  is  no  argfument 
why  his  education  should  be  neg- 
lected. Something  must  and  can  yet 
be  done  for  him.  The  most  feasible 
and  practical  form  which  this  ex- 
tramural education  takes  is  what  is 
know  as  Educational  Extension  in 
some  of  its  many  forms. 

Numerous  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, including  various  correspond- 
ence schools,  have  successfully 
attacked  the  problem,  but  all  that 
has  been  and  all  now  being  done  is 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  com- 
parison with  what  might  and  should 
be  accomplished  in  this  field.  Often 
have  we  wondered  why  some  mil- 
lionaire, who  is  casting  about  for  a 
wlorthy  cause  upon  which  to  bestow 
his  millions,  does  not  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  establishing  an  Extension 
University,  whose  office  it  would  be 
to  popularize  and  disseminate  such 
knowledge  as  would  function  into 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  today. 

Such  a  task  has  the  International 
Harvester  Company  set  for  itself. 
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Abundant  evidence  is  at  hand  as  to 
its  success.  The  amount  of  money 
the  Company  sets  aside  annually 
for  this  purpose  we  do  not  knew, 
nor  is  it  essential  that  we  should 
know.  Who  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment is  does  not  matter,  for  he 
seems  to  understand  his  business. 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

"It  seems  that  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  auxiliary  organization 
is  'campaigning.' "  A  force  of  men 
and  women  equipped  with  charts 
and  lantern  slides,  descends  upon  a 
region,  let  us  say  a  county,  after  a 
preliminary  publicity  campaign  has 
started  things.  Meetings  are  held, 
day  and  night,  wherever  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  people  can  be  as- 
sembled. The  subjects  cover  a  wide 
range,  but  all  are  pertinent  to  the 
direct  needs  of  the  people.  They 
talk  about  sanitation,  better  homes, 
"swat  the  fly,"  soil  testing,  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning,  et  cetera. 
And  above  all  they  aim  to  show  the 
people  how  to  utilize  their  environ- 
ment and  make  the  most  out  of  it. 
They  attempt  to  point  out  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  region.  Frequently 
it  is  the  man  from  the  outside  who 
can  the  better  see  things  which 
we  might  use  to  our  advantag^e. 
Few  of  us  make  the  most  of  our 
surroundings  anyway.  We  usually 
wait  until  some  one  comes  along^ 
and  tells  us  what  we  have  failed  to 
see. 

The  Harvester  Company  main- 
tains another  phase  of  its  propa- 
ganda thru  the  publication  of  as 
fine  a  series  of  bulletins  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  They  contain  the 
last  word  in  scientific  research  in 
the  subjects  they  treat.  The  illlus- 
trations  speak  for  themselves.  The 
charts"  shown  are  especially  illum- 
matmg.    The  language  is  clear  and 
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concise.  A  farmer,  or  a  teacher 
who  teaches  agriculture,  possesses 
a  good  working  agricultural  library 
if  he  has  access  to  a  complete  file  of 
these  publications.  They  epitomize 
the  best  and  most  recent  investiga- 
tions and  results  in  farming.  They 
should  be  placed  in  the  library  of 
every  rural  school  in  the  land. 
Granges  could  do  no  better  service 
than  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
this  valuable  literature. 

To  show  the  scope  of  the  sub- 
jects treated,  we  select  at  random 
the  following  list  taken  from  a  file 
of  the  publications  now  lying  before 
us:  "Serious  Loss  from  Hog  Chol- 
era can  be  Avoided;"  "Good  Home 
Provides  Comfort,  Profit  and  Pleas- 
ure;" "Com  is  King;"  "Weeds 
Mean  Waste;"  "Fight  the  Fly;" 
"Diversified  Farming  for  the 
South;"  "Make  More  from  Your 
Farm  Poultry;"  "Live  Stock  on 
Every  Farm;"  "Studies  in  Alfalfa; 
"Greater  Profit  from  the  Oat  Crop ; 
"The  Great  Forward  Movement  in 
Education;"  "Creeds  of  Great  Busi- 
ness Men ;"  "  The  Story  of  Bread ;" 
(Fine  to  use  in  schools)  "The 
Story  of  Nodules;"  "Making  Money 
from  Pigs;"  "Cold  Pack  Canning 
at  Home;"  "Seed  Com;"  "Humus, 
the  Life  of  the  Soil;"  etc.,  etc.  A 
list  of  seventeen  subjects  is  especi- 
ally suited  to  school  use. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company.  Neither 
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are  we  concerned  in  the  motive 
which  prompts  the  management  to 
Conduct  this  propaganda.  It  may 
mean  money  in  the  coffers  of  the 
corporation.  No  doubt  it  does.  It 
should  at  least,  if  it  does  not. 
What  we  are  interested  more  in  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  being  done  and 
that  exceedingly  well;  that  it  is 
doing  good,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
that  it  is  being  done  exactly  where 
the  country  most  needs  it  at  this 
particular  time  is  manifest.  In  fine, 
it  is  a  great  piece  of  organization 
and  our  hats  need  come  off  to  the 
International  Harvester  Company. 
For  what  matters  who  does  it  or 
why  it  is  done?  If  two  blades  of 
grass  can  be  made  to  grow  where 
there  was  one  before  and  people  can 
be  made  to  see  and  grasp  their 
opportunities  as  they  have  not  al- 
ways done,  then  the  work  of  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  Har- 
vester Company  may  be  classed  as  a 
philanthropy.  We  American  people 
have  not  and  do  not  live  up  to  our 
opportunities.  The  recognized  edu- 
cational agencies  help  wonderfully, 
but  they  are  insufficient.  The  .task 
is  too  great ;  the  field  too  large ;  the 
force  too  inadequate.  The  Extension 
idea  is  "the  thing,"  and  there  are 
evidences  which  indicate  that  this 
method  of  education  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Would  that  more  com- 
mercial organizations  would  lend 
a  hand.     Here  is  hoping. 
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What  Must  We  Spend  for  Education? 


WE  have  just  had  a  world  wide 
demonstration  of  what  we  can 
do  when  we  must.  Those  in  power 
decided  what  we  must  do  in  war, 
figured  the  cost  and  told  us  we 
must  pay. 

And  we  did  pay,  and  have  yet 
to  pay,  and  we  are  going  to  pay 
every  last  cent. 

But  the  first  demand  for  war  was 
"give  us  trained  men."  Where  we 
lacked  trained  men  we  proceeded 
at  once  to  train  them  for  officers, 
for    mechanics,    for    artisans    of    a 
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hundred  kinds,  and  we  trained 
them. 

The  man  who  had  been  trained  in 
advance  was  the  man  who  trained 
the  others  and  whose  ability  was 
the  foundation  of  all  our  war  work. 

Education  is  the  first  thing 
wanted  in  war. 

It  was  lack  of  education  that 
made  Russia  the  easy  tool  of 
German  propaganda.  It  was  lack 
of  education  that  made  it  possible 
to  break  the  Italian  line  so  dis- 
astrously.   It  was  lack  of  education 
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that  kept  us  so  long  out  of  the  fight 
for  right  against  wrong — ^we  did 
not  know. 

Our  Nation's  new  work,  taking 
the  place  of  war  work,  is  the  work 
of  EDUCATION. 

We  must  go  at  the  work  of  edu- 
cation exactly  as  we  went  at  the 
war.  We  must  first  estimate  how 
many  people  are  to  be  educated  and 
to  how  high  a  degree  the  less  able 
must  attain.  We  must  make  due 
allowance  for  the  further  advance- 
ment of  those  with  higher  mental 
endowment.  We  must  make  due 
provision  for  those  of  marked  intel- 
lect to  go  to  the  top. 

We  must  figure  how  much  this 
is  going  to  cost.  We  must  pro- 
vide  the   money  to  pay  that  bill. 

It  is  a  bigger  task  than  the  war. 
It  will  take  a  generation  to  fulfill 
the  opportunities  of  this  world  wide 
work  of  education. 

This  work  must  be  begun  at 
once  and  we  must  face  the  cost 
without  whimpering  no  matter  what 
our  expense  for  restoration  and  re- 
placement of  the  damage  done  thru 
the  war  may  be. 

The  very  first  item  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  pay  of  the  teachers. 
The  world  is  full  of  commercial 
opportunities,  full  of  occupations 
that  will  be  well  paid  for  and  for 
which  those  already  educated  will 
be  in  demand — ^the  demand  is  bound 
to  exceed  the  supply. 

Few  people  will  remain  teachers 
unless  the  pay  we  offer  them  com- 
pares favorably  with  their  other 
opportunities. 

At  least  it  is  necessary  to  pay  our 
teachers  properly. 

We  have  long  discussed  whether 
we  should  not  raise  their  wages 
and  thousands  of  articles  have  been 
written  to  show  that  teachers  were 
not    paid    in    proportion    to    other 


people  who  rendered  an  equiva- 
lent service.  We  then  went  to  the 
school  meeting,  and,  if  we  voted 
on  the  subject  at  all,  we  passed 
budgets  that  made  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  properly  recompense  the 
instructors  of  our  children  and  our 
youth. 

If  we  do  not  now  pay  them  we 
will  not  have  them — ^we  will  not 
even  have  as  many  or  as  good 
teachers  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  just  when  we  must  have 
more  and  better  teachers. 

During  the  war  the  more  able 
teachers  have  given  themselves  to 
other  pursuits.  There  has  been  a 
distinct  loss  of  personnel  in  a  ma- 
jority of  schols  and  colleges,  both 
in  numbers  and  in  average  ability 
or  quality. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  going 
into  the  open  market  of  human  in- 
dividuals and  offering  enough 
money  to  secure  the  very  best 
brains  of  the  country  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  educate  the  world. 

School  meetings  the  country  over 
must  no  longer  look  at  last  year's 
budget  and  see  how  much  they 
can  cut  off  or  how  little  they  can 
add.  They  must  do  as  our  war 
board  did  and  figure  what  things 
and  what  people  they  must  have, 
ascertain  the  cost  and  pass  the 
budget  for  that  sum. 

Do  not  try  to  get  out  of  it,  do 
not  try  to  find  another  way,  just 
face  it. 

The  School  Board  that  does  not 
quadruple  its  appropriations  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  then  provide 
the  necessary  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  the  most  advanced,  modem 
type  will  hurt  the  community 
beyond  remedy  because  the  awak- 
ened people  will  no  longer  live  in 
that  town  if  educational  advantages 
of  standard  type  cannot  be  had. 
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Is  this  written  of  Utopia  or 
of  the  U.S.A.?  Rest  assured  it 
is  written  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  applies 
to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1919  and 
to  the  years  thereafter. 


The  big  business  of  the  world  for 
the  next  thirty  years  will  be  buy- 
ing enough  education  without  stint. 

It  is  the  best  investment  in  the 
world. 


LfOoking  Forward 


BEFORE  this  is  printed  we  will 
know  whether  Germany  elects 
to  fight  on  alone  or  to  end  the 
agony  at  once.  Fighting  can  not 
continue  very  long  at  the  worst 
and  problems  of  peace  immediately 
become  insistent. 

What  we  will  do  with  peace  when 
we  get  it  has  been  discussed  at 
length  by  many  and  has  been  in 
the  background  of  every  man's 
mind  at  all  times. 

Hence  it  is  with  a  sense  of  shock 
that  we  realize  that  we  must  ans- 
wer the  question  in  relatively  a 
few  days  and  must  begin  the  work 
of  reconstruction. 

A  few  things  are  apparent  on 
the  surface.  First  a  much  greater 
world  need  for  food.  It  would 
seem  probable  that  we  have  not  yet 
begun  to  deny  ourselves  as  will  be 
necessary  before  the  next  harvests. 

It  is  doubtless  impossible  to  re- 
organize agriculture  thruout  the 
world  in  time  to  till  as  much  land 
in  the  Spring  of  1919  as  was  under 
cultivation  in  the  Spring  of  1914. 
We  can  hardly  look  for  abnormal 
crops  by  the  next  Fall  harvest  and 
in  the  meantime  the  entire  world, 
including  the  defeated  nations  and 
rescued  peoples  must  live  on  what 
we  have  on  hand. 

This  increases  the  demand  upon 
the  productive  countries  by  many 
millions  of  mouths  that  they  have 


not  been  feeding,  but  which  they 
must  now  fill. 

Had  there  been  food  enough  to 
last  in  Austria  she  would  doubtless 
be  resisting  yet.  Russia,  Roumania, 
Serbia,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are 
not  much  better  off  and  we  have 
yet  to  ascertain  just  what  are  the 
interior  conditions  of  Germany  and 
how  soon  we  will  have  to  3rieM 
something  for  them,  however  grudg- 
ingly. The  fact  remains  that  we 
will  yield  there  when  the  time 
comes  no  matter  what  our  resent- 
ment is  for  past  misdeeds.  We 
glory  in  that  knowledge  even  while 
mentally  resisting  the  thought  of 
being  kind  to  those  who  have  anni- 
hilated others  without  mercy. 

Ships  will  be  built  without  stint, 
but  the  making  of  shells  will  stop 
and  possibly  a  reduced  rate  in  pro- 
duction of  motor  trucks  and  other 
steel  consuming  machines  may  be 
discovered.  But  there  will  be  an 
enormous  demand  for  structural 
steel,  steel  for  so-called  pleasure 
automobiles  that  save  hours  of  time 
for  men  who  accomplish  the  most, 
and  it  is  probable  that  steel  will 
not  be  plentiful  for  a  long  time 
yet  to  come.  Probably  the  Fall 
harvests  of  1919  will  remedy  the 
acute  shortage  of  food  before  the 
progress  of  events  relieves  the  acute 
shortage  of  steel.  Hundreds  of 
thousands    of    manufacturing    ma- 
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chines  are  worn  out  and  must  be 
replaced.  Belgium  has  been  strip- 
ped of  her  machinery  and  doubt- 
less what  has  been  taken  away  is 
not  fit  to  take  back  because  it 
has  been  used  to  the  last  turn  of  its 
wheels  in  Germany's  frenzied  manu- 
facturing of  munitions. 

Cotton  and  wool  to  clothe  the 
poverty  stricken  millions  will  con- 
tinue in  demand  and  the  supply 
can  not  be  increased  arbitrarily. 

The  chemicals  that  go  to  the 
making  of  explosives,  including 
wood  pulp  and  similar  organic 
basic  material,  will  no  longer  be 
required  so  that  chemicals  for  man- 
ufacturing, for  agriculture,  for  dye- 
stuffs,  etc.,  will  soon  be  plentiful, 
and  doubtless  paper  will  promptly 
be  provided  in  all  desired  quanti- 
ties. The  number  of  things  that 
are  made  from  paper  stock  is  not 
realized  by  the  average  citizen  so 
that  the  effect  of  this  relief  will  be 
widespread  and  will  doubtless  re- 
sult in  many  paper  substitutes  for 
cloth  and  leather  articles  of  certain 
kinds. 

Millions  of  high  explosive  shells 
will  be  unloaded  and  turned  to 
dynamite  of  lower  power  to  be 
used  in  blasting  for  new  construc- 
tion and  by  the  farmers  in  clearing 
land,  breaking  new  ground  and 
otherwise  preparing  to  add  to  the 
food  supply. 

Last  but  not  least,  is  labor. 
Doubtless  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  reconstruction  will  be  the  ad- 
justments of  labor  to  a  necessarily 
lower  scale  of  wages.  At  an  early 
day  the  boys  will  begin  coming 
home  to  the  jobs  they  laid  aside  and 
the  demand  will  be  more  nearly 
met  than  has  been  the  case.  But 
the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  and 
their  followers  who  have  enjoyed 
undreamed  of  prosperity,  will  hard- 


ly be  willing  to  take  less,  and  in 
large  measure  they  have  squandered 
their  excess  earnings  and  thereby 
established  a  scale  of  living  that 
will   not   willingly   be   reduced. 

If  control  of  the  sale  of  their 
labor  by  organized  groups  of  work- 
ers still  remains  in  the  hands  of 
men  elected  from  their  own  body 
by  themselves,  whereby  gross 
ignorance  of  the  job  has  in  the 
past  produced  frightful  results  and 
terrible  losses,  we  are  going  to  find 
labor  our  greatest  problem. 

If  those  who  are  to  negotiate 
for  the  sale  of  organized  labor 
could  be  elected  by  the  body  politic, 
or  if  the  necessary  adjustment  could 
be  made  by  commissions  appointed 
by  governments  or  otherwise  wise- 
ly conducted  by  experienced  men, 
this  problem  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified. 

The  sometimes  terrible  results  of 
allowing  labor  leaders  to  do  their 
own  negotiating  has  just  been 
pointedly  illustrated  by  the  worst 
catastrophe  ever  known  to  any 
metropolitan  transportation  system, 
growing  out  of  the  selfish  desire 
of  a  union  to  elbow  its  way  into 
a  situation  where  another  union 
had  been  recognized  and  where 
their  arbitrary  power  was  employed 
to  bring  about  a  strike  for  the  re- 
instatement of  men  who  had  in 
their  hands  a  powerful  Government 
order  to  compel  the  granting  of 
their  desires. 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
had  run  its  trains  safely  for  a  score 
of  years,  and  the  90  or  more  pass- 
engers who  died  in  their  crushed 
cars  seem  the  direct  victims  of  a 
manifest  misuse  of  unionized  power. 

As  we  go  to  press  newspapers 
are  crying  out  against  a  public 
official   who   is   a   member   of    the 
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union  taking  it  upon  himself  to  sit 
as  a  magistrate  to  detenninc  the 
blame  for  the  wreck. 

Truly  the  plans  for  peace  vill 
not  be  easy  and  peace  alone  does 
not  insure  personal  safety.  Those 
of    us    who    could    not    fight    will 


now  have  a  chance  to  do  our  all» 
to  re-educate  the  soldiers,  vc-ca- 
tionally  and  otherwise,  to  educate 
the  whole  people  to  full  apprecia- 
tion of  their  great  duty  and  rich 
opportunity,  and  thus  to  make  the 
world  really  safe  for  mankind. 


"The  Captains  and  The  Kings  Depart" 


The  war  is  over. 

Autocracy  has  made  its  last  thrust 
and  has  met  its  doom. 

Liberty  has  been  honored  of  her 
children  and  will  be  the  guiding  im- 
pulse of  the  race  for  all  time  to 
come. 

We  are  living  in  the  fullness  of 
time. 

In  the  light  of  the  far  flung  vic- 
tory we  may  now  read  with  amaze- 
ment the  utterances  of  German 
leaders  and  teachers  who  thought  to 
monopolize   Providence. 

Do  not  these  words  seem  gro- 
tesque : 

"Our  next  war  will  be  fought  for 
the  highest  interests  of  our  country 
and  of  mankind.  This  will  be  in- 
vested with  importance  in  the 
world's  interest.  World  power  or 
downfall  will  be  our  rallying  cry." 

"By  German  Kultur  the  world  shall 
be  healed  and  from  their  experiences 
those  who  have  heard  only  lies  about 
German  Kultur  will  feel  in  their  own 
bodies  what  German  means  and  how 
a  Nation  must  be  made  up  if  it  wishes 
to  rule  the  world.'* 

"A  progressive  Nation  like  ours 
needs  territory  and  if  this  can  not  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  means  it  must  be 
obtained  by  war.'* 


"It  is  only  by  relying  on  our  good 
German  sword  that  we  can  hope  to 
conquer  that  place  in  the  sun  which 
rightly  belongs  to  us  and  which  no 
one  will  yield  to  us  voluntarily." 

"War  is  an  ordinance  of  God  for 
the  weeding  out  all  weak  and  incom- 
petent individuals  and  states." 

"War  is  a  biological  necessity  of 
the  first  importance,  a  r^^lative  ele- 
ment in  the  life  of  mankind  which  can 
not  be  dispensed  with." 

"Might  gives  the  right  to  occupy  or 
to  conquer." 

"Might  is  at  once  the  supreme  right 
and  the  dispute  as  to  what  is  right  is 
decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  war." 

"I  hope  that  it  will  be  granted  to  our 
German  Fatherland  to  become  in  the 
future,  as  closely  united,  as  powerful 
and  as  authoritative  as  once  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was,  and  that  just  as  in 
old  times  they  said  'Civis  Romanus 
sum'  one  may  in  the  future  need  only 
to  say,  I  am  a  German  citizen." 

"The  German  race  is  called  to  bind 
the  earth  under  its  control,  to  exploit 
the  natural  resources  and  physical 
powers  of  man,  to  use  the  passive 
races  in  subordinate  capacity  for  the 
development  of  Kultur." 


MODELSTORE  DEPARTMENT 

By  Henky  Sterung  Chapin,  Organizer 


A  FRIEND  brought  in  this  verse. 
He  had  copied  it  in  a  friend's 
office.  It  had  no  title;  we  do  not 
know  the  writer  but  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him  and  give  him 
due  credit  for  something  of  real 
value.  Read  it  to  the  classes  at  the 
Model  Store  period  because  many 
a  man  would  have  accomplished 
more  had  he  learned  these  lines 
when  young. 

If  yoti  think  you  are  beaten,  yon  are 
If  yon    think   that   you   dare   not^  you 

don't 
If  you  think  you'd  like  to  win. 
But  you  think  you  can't, 
It's  almost  a  cinch  you  won't, 
If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost 
For  out  in  the  world  you  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will 
It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

Full  many  a  race  is  lost 
E're  ever  a  step  is  run, 
And  many  a  coward  fails, 
E-re  ever  his  work's  begun, 
Think  big  and  your  deeds  will  grow 
Think  small,  and  you'll  fall  behind, 
Think  that  you  can  and  you  will 
It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If  you  think  you're  outclassed  you  are 
You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself 
Before  you  can  win  a  prize. 
Life's  battles  don't  always  go 
To  the  stronger  or  faster  man 
But  soon  or  Tate,  the  man  who  wins, 
Is  the  fellow  who  thinks  he  can. 

nPHE  following  message  has  been 
-^  sent  to  the  schools  that  use  Model- 
Stores,  with  our  Fall  service  material. 
To  readers  who  have  no  store  equip- 
ment it  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
majority  of  the  thousands  of  schools 
we  have  served  and  what  will  be  ac- 
complished in  others  as  fast  as  the 
teachers  awake  to  the  opportunity. 
While  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure 
cartons  under  the  present  government 
r^ulations  we  are  still  able  to  for- 
ward enough  for  practical  equipment 


and  no  teacher  should  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  ask  for  the  equipment  and 
Drill  Book  of  instructions  free  of  all 
charge  if  she  realizes  what  help  it 
can  be  and  desires  to  have  that  as- 
sistance. 

Here  is  Help 

Teachara'  War-Time  Troublas 
will  Continue  for  Some  Time 

They  are  Reduced  by  the  Model- 
Store. 

How  These  problems  are  Made 
Easier. 

JPFFICIENCY  in  the  schools  is 
•*-*  urged  by  President  Wilson  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington. With  fewer  teachers  and 
smaller  budgets,  efficiency  is  harder 
to  attain. 

The  Model'Store  saves  time  and  in- 
creases the  teacher^s  and  pupil/  ef- 
ficiency  in  the  regular  work. 


It  does  not  change  the  curriculum, 
it  simply  makes  the  teaching  easier 
for  the  teacher,  and  brings  the  chil- 
dren to  a  quicker  and  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  standard  sub- 
jects. 

It  makes  your  classes  enthusiastic 
for  study,  because  the  study  seems 
like  play.  It  saves  the  nerves  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  and  turns  much 
school  drudgery  into  delight,  so  that 
gaining  knowledge  becomes  a  pleasure 
and  a  great  gain  is  made. 

Arithmetic 

Especially  in  arithmetic,  it  saves 
whole  periods  by  advancing  the 
classes  more  rapidly  than  is  possible 
without  it.  One  class  finished  the 
term's  work  in  April  and  had  nothing 
but  reviews  to  do  before  June  exam- 
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inations  because  of  the  time  saved  by 
the  Model-Store. — A  teachers'  testi- 
mony verified  by  the  principal. 

Every  member  of  the  class  passed 
the  examinations. 

With  a  Model-Store  one  teacher 
can  handle  a  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren or  can  save  time  to  devote  to 
other  work. 

Language 

Language  instruction,  of  the  utmost 
importance  where  there  is  a  foreign 
element,  is  very  much  easier  with 
the  Model-Store. 

You  Asked  For  It 

A   model-Store   has   been   sent   to 

your  school  by  written   request.     If 

it  is  not  in  active  use  in  all  grades 
you  are  missing  a  great  opportunity 
to  promote  efficiency,  to  do  more 
work  with  fewer  teachers,  to  make 
the  teachers'  lot  easier,  to  enable 
every  teacher  to  handle  larger  classes 
with  greater  ease  and  better  results. 

Don't  Let  One  Class  Monopolize  It 

Look  up  your  Model-Store.  Write 
to  us  the  condition  of  the  materials, 
the  quantity  on  hand.  Look  up  the 
book  of  Model'Store  Demonstration 
Drills  that  has  been  sent  you,  and 
on  page  13  you  will  find  "Inventory 
Drills." 

Take  an  inventory  of  the  goods  and 
send  it  to  us  so  that  we  can  replace 
lost  or  worn  boxes  and  put  your 
Model-Store  in  first  class  working 
order.  We  have  a  record  of  what 
has  been  sent  you  for  comparison 
with  what  you  report  on  hand  in 
good  condition. 

You  need  to  have  us  know  just 
what  articles  you  have  on  hand  and 
which  are  useful  and  how  many  of 
each,  so  that  we  can  keep  your  equip- 
ment fresh  and  interesting,  a  model 
of  neatness  to  the  pupils,  and  an  effi- 
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cient  time  saving  "teaching  nMchine." 
If  you  need  a  whole  new  equipment 
just  say  so  and  we  will  send  it,  free 
and  gladly. 

Help  by  Correspondence 

Make  it  a  practise  to  write  to  head- 
quarters once  a  month  that  we  my 
give  you  the  fullest  co-operation  in 
using  the  Model-Store  for  efficiency 
in  teaching  and  thus  respond  to  the 
call  of  our  President  and  Dr.  Claxlon. 

Service 

Service  material,  sent  with  this  let- 
ter, includes  several  Information 
Stories.  Mr  Geo.  S.  Parker 
of  the  Parker  Pen  Company, 
who  has  subscribed  liberally  to 
the  support  of  the  Model-Store, 
has  also  gone  to  further  expense  to 
provide  you  a  booklet  of  permanent 
character,  giving  the  history  of  writ- 
ing and  writing  instruments.  This  is 
of  great  value  in  every  grade,  as  in- 
structive reading  for  lower  grades, 
and  as  a  reading  lesson  in  upper 
grades,  and  as  a  basis  for  composi- 
tions and  memory  tests. 

All  the  Information  Stories  serve 
these  purposes. 

Prizes 

Give  special  attention  to  the  offer 
of  the  prize  medal,  prize  materials, 
and  other  forms  of  service  described 
on  the  enclosed  blanks. 

But  above  all  make  sure  that  you 
have  a  Drill  Book  and  that  the  teach- 
ers use  it;  also  that  an  inventory  is 
placed  in  our  hands  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible that  your  store  may  be  made  as 
nearly  perfect  as  conditions  permit. 

New  Materials 

New  materials  are  being  sent  to 
you,  see  that  they  are  used.  Write 
to  us  if  they  do  not  come. 


Model  Store  Department 


Keep  your  Model-Store  in  effectire 
condition  and  the  increased  efficiency 
will  largely  offset  the  current  handi- 
caps. 

Put  the  price  list  poster  in  the 
Model-Store.  Keep  the  prices  up  to 
date  by  sending  pupils  to  the  local 
stores  for  current  prices.  A  wider 
variety  of  problems  is  thus  pre- 
sented a  greater  interest  is  aroused 
in  the  pupils.  Keep  in  touch  with 
"headquarters." 

As  one  instance  of  the  helps  that 
the  Model-Store  service  offers  in  lan- 
guage work  we  reprint  another  of  the 
Information  Stories,  the  third  on  the 
subject  of  gelatine,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  natural  products, 
and  is  very  little  understood  by 
Americans.  The  data  was  supplied 
to  us  by  Waukesha  Pure  Food  Co. 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  a  subsidary  of 
the  largest  producers  of  gelatine  in 
the  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Their  products  have  taken  rank  as  the 
very  finest  of  their  kind,  and  it  is 
counted  a  distinct  economic  advan- 
tage to  let  the  Model-Store  pupils 
know  how  to  identify  the  best  pro- 
duct of  its  kind  in  every  line  for  their 
own  good.  Information  Story  No. 
34C  follows. 

The  Economy  Uses  op  Gei^atine 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
civilized  world  is  under  the  necessity 
of  saving  food  in  order  to  have 
enough  to  go  around,  so  that  every- 
one can  eat  enough  to  live. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
shown  us  the  main  things  to  use  spar- 
ingly, but  each  household  must  decide 
what  things  they  will  use  in  place  of 
wheat,  meat,  fat  and  sugar. 

There  is  plenty  for  all  of  us  in 
America  if  we  select  the  best  alterna- 
tives for  the  foods  of  which  there  are 
not  enough  for  us  to  go  on  using  and 


wasting  them  as  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing  before  the  great  war. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  people  of 
Europe  do  not  understand  the  ways 
to  use  com,  and  must  have  wheat — 
which  they  are  used  to  cooking. 

And  there  is  an  animal  product 
called  Gelatine,  of  which  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  that  Americans  do 
not  use  as  much  as  they  should  just 
because  they  do  not  understand  how 
to  use  it. 

In  one  of  these  stories  you  were 
told  how  gelatine  is  boiled  out  of  ani- 
mal food.  You  have  all  seen  and 
enjoyed  the  rich  jelly  found  after 
cooling  boiled  chicken,  boiled  lamb, 
etc.  You  have  all  seen  soup  made  by 
boiling  meat  bones,  also  meat  gravies, 
which  turn  to  jelly  in  the  cold  pantry 
or  ice  box.  In  these  gelatine  is 
found  mixed  with  other  extracts  of 
the  meat,  and  it  is  the  gelatine  that 
makes  it  stiff  when  cold  and  keeps  it 
from  being  watery  when  hot. 

In  preparing  meats  for  the  market 
more  gelatine  is  extracted  than  the 
American  people  had  learned  how  to 
use  up;  but  people  are  learning  fast, 
and  fine  gelatine  is  now  higher  in 
price  and  scarce. 

The  Waukesha  Pure  Food  Com- 
pany was  formed  by  the  makers  of 
most  of  the  gelatine  that  is  pro- 
duced, to  prepare  the  finest  and  pur- 
est of  their  gelatine  in  the  best  and 
handiest  form  for  use  in  the  home. 
They  make  this  fine  gelatine  and  will 
never  run  short.  They  call  this  pro- 
duct Jiffy  Jell  when  true  fruit  flavors 
are  sold  with  it,  and  Waukesha 
Brand  Plain  Clear  Gelatine  when  sold 
without  the  flavors.  This  superfine 
grade  of  gelatine  costs  the  makers 
twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary  kinds. 
The  other  grades  of  gelatine  are  sold 
to  makers  of  other  products,  or 
used  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

These  two  brands  of  the  finest  gela- 
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tine  give  every  American  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  best  use  of  gelatine 
and  save  other  foods  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Jiffy-Jell  has  just  the  right  amount 
of  sugar  with  the  powdered  gelatine, 
and  a  little  vial  of  true  fruit  juice, 
in  every  package.  Every  time  you 
use  Jiflfy-Jell  for  desert,  or  for  a 
party,  or  for  visitors  in  place  of  other 
sw«ets,  you  save  just  so  much  of  the 
sugar  in  your  pantry,  and  the  wheat 
in  the  cakes  or  cookies. 

As  it  is  very  wholesome  as  well 
as  delicious,  you  cannot  eat  too  much 
of  it.  Since  there  are  many  different 
fruit  flavors  in  the  vials  packed  with 
Jiffy- Jell,  and  every  package  is  mark- 
ed to  show  the  fruit  it  contains,  you 
can  have  constant  variety  and  never 
grow  tired  of  Jiffy- Jell. 

The  Waukesha  Brand  of  plain 
clear  gelatine  gives  you  many  more 
ways  to  save  other  foods  for  the 
Nation. 

Suppose  you  have  patriotically 
bought  less  meat  than  you  used  to 
buy,  and  the  bones  have  been  boiled 
for  soup,  but  do  not  make  enough 
to  serve  your  family.  You  have  only 
to  add  Waukesha  Brand  Gelatine  to 
the  soup  to  give  it  the  body  and  rich- 
ness that  it  needs.  You  thus  put  in 
just  what  you  would  have  boiled  out 
of  more  bones  if  you  had  had  them. 
And  you  have  taken  it  from  meats 
already  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  people  of 
Europe  and  the  people  of  America. 
You  have  saved  what  was  often 
wasted  before  the  war  taught  us  the 
need  for  economy. 


The  famous  chefs  of  France  use 
gelatine  in  their  soups,  gravies,  jellies, 
fancy  desserts  of  many  kinds,  ice 
cream,  etc.  Their  cooking  has  been 
envied  in  every  land.  You  can  use 
gelatine  in  all  these  ways  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  short 
story.  Americans  can  have  much 
finer  food  if  they  learn  how  to  use 
gelatine. 

But  only  the  finest  grade  of  gela- 
tine will  give  the  fine  pure  food  you 
want  on  your  home  table.  The  Wau- 
kesha Pure  Food  Company  serves  the 
country  by  making  it  possible  for  you 
to  pick  out  that  grade  when  you  are 
at  the  store  by  looking  for  their 
famous  "J  J"  label,  which  is  a  guar- 
antee of  purity. 

Questions 

Q.  How  is  gelatine  obtained? 

A.  By  boiling  meat,  bones,  etc.,  of 
food  animals. 

Q.  How  many  uses  for  gelatine 
in  cooking  can  you  name?  (Make 
a  list  from  memory.) 

Q-  What  other  uses  can  you  name? 

Q.  About  how  far  must  gelatine 
be  transported  from  the  point  of 
production  at  Waukesha,  Wiscon- 
sin, to  your  home  town?  Through 
what  Sates  must  it  pass? 

Q.  How  much  gelatine  does  your 
family  use  now? 

Q.  Why  should  we  seek  to  use 
gelatine  at  this  time? 

Write  a  composition  about  Gela- 
tine. (Home  work;  refer  to  all  in- 
formation supplied  in  these  stories, 
and  other  sources.) 
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Conducted  by  I.  David  Cohen,  A.  B.,  L.L.  D.,  Pd.  M. 


This  is  the  second  article  in  the  columns  of  Educationai,  Foundations  by 
Mr.  Cohen  and  marks  the  opening  of  the  above  department  which  Mr.  Cohen 
will  conduct.  The  articles  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  organization, 
administration,  plans  and  methods  of  vocational  guidance  and  education,  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  education  of  the  future. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  find  this  department  one  of  absorbing  interest  and 
great  value. — Bd. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  New  York  City 


THE    careful    observer   will    find 
that    much    is    being    done    by 

different  institutions  in  New  York 
City  to  assist  the  boy  and  the  girl 
in  the  choice  of  a  career.  Elemen- 
tary schools,  prevocational  schools, 
high  schools,  continuation  schools, 
trade  schools,  as  well  as  other 
agencies  are  interested  in  supervis- 
ing the  start  of  children  in  business. 
Not  all,  however,  are  attacking  the 
problem  in  the  same  manner  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  examine  the 
prevailing  methods  of  vocational 
guidance,  compare  them,  and  con- 
struct a  harmonious,  eclectic  plan 
which  may  prove  effective  for  the 
entire  city. 

PuBuc  Schools  Number  12  and  17 

The  work  with  the  children  here 
IS  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  House  on  Henry  Street,  a 
short  distance  away.  Both  schools 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  lower  east 
side,  the  one  for  girls  and  the  other 
for  boys.  The  Vocational  Guidance 
Bureau  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
activity  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Unemployment,  organized  at  a 
time  when  it  became  necessary  to 
afford  relief  to  the  children  of  the 
striking  garment  workers,  in  the 
spring  of  1916.     The  plan  adopted 


for  vocational  guidance  in  the  two 
schools  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  by  Mrs.  Max  Morgenthau  Jr., 
has  been  approved  by  Mr.  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  and  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  in  use  in  the  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Guidance 
of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

Briefly  described,  a  worker  from 
the  house  on  Henry  Street  ex- 
amines the  pupils'  record  cards  and 
selects  the  names  of  those  who  will 
be  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over 
during  the  school  term.  The  cards 
of  the  latter  are  made  the  subject 
of  special  study,  the  child  is  inter- 
viewed, home  conditions  are  in- 
spected, and  a  complete  history  of 
each  individual  is  obtained.  As 
often  as  it  becomes  necessary,  a 
conference  of  teachers  of  these 
children  is  called  for  the  discussion 
of  traits  and  aptitudes  as  well  as 
future  educational  or  vocational 
plans.  Then  the  parents  are  con- 
sulted and  the  child  is  advised  in 
the  matter  of  the  choice  of  high 
school  or  of  a  vocation,  in  certain 
deserving  cases,  scholarships  being 
offered  to  enable  the  child  to  con- 
tinue in  school. 

There  is  much  to  be  commended 
in  this  plan.  Children  are  kept  in 
school  longer  and  the  day  for  their 
initiation  into  a  life  of  toil  is  de- 
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layed.  Those  with  special  abilities 
are  persuaded  to  join  the  clubs  at 
the  settlement,  the  shops  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  the  house, 
or  some  institution  like  the 
Clara  De  Hirsch,  the  Manhat- 
tan Trade,  or  the  High  or 
Vocational  School.  There  is  an 
intimate  contact  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  child,  the  worker,  in 
the  course  of  her  duties,  being  able 
to  accumulate  a  store  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  their  occupa- 
tions and  other  activities. 

The  records  kept  are  very  much 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Department  of  Bos- 
ton, including  a  family  history  of 
the  child,  an  individual  history 
showing  physical,  social,  and  voca- 
tional traits,  and  a  subsequent  his- 
tory with  records  of  vocational  tests, 
parents'  plans,  and  follow-up  data. 
In  this  connection,  the  Bureau 
makes  use  of  the  facilities  for  trade 
testing  afforded  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
tension Department,  and  cooperates 
with  various  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

The  approach,  however,  is  social. 
The  method  consists  essentially  of 
the  personal  interview  and  the 
study  of  home  life.  This  is  insuffi- 
cient and  unscientific  for  broad 
vocational  guidance,  altho  very  ef- 
fective from  the  sociologic  point  of 
view.  It  is  essentially  the  method 
of  Professor  Parsons,  who  prepared 
the  way  for  vocational  guidance, 
but  it  is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet 
the  great  problems  of  education, 
gfuidance,  and  placement,  com- 
pletely. 

The  Prevocationai.  Schooi« 

Such  schools  as  the  Prevoca- 
tional,  established  by  Dr.  William 


L.  Ettinger,*  prove  that  much  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
affording  prevocational  experiences 
to  the  children  of  poor,  congested, 
and  vocationally  ignorant  districts. 
Here  the  schools  may  broaden  the 
vocational  horizon  of  parents  as 
well  as  children  and  the  school 
authorities  are  quick  to  seize  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  prevocational  department  of- 
fers a  choice  of  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  academic  courses,  the 
pupils  remaining  in  each  shop  for 
a  period  of  twenty  weeks.  Those 
who  exhibit  marked  ability  in  any 
given  activity  may  remain  in  that 
shop  for  a  longer  period,  if  the 
parent  consents.  The  principal 
shops  afford  instruction  in  wood- 
working, metal  working,  plumb- 
ing, printing,  sign-painting  for  the 
boys,  sewing,  dressmaking,  novelty 
work,  and  millinery  for  the  girls. 

In  many  respects,  the  prevoca- 
tional departments  of  the  New 
York  City  schools  are  superior  to 
the  Prevocational  Centres  of  Bos- 
ton, In  the  latter,  there  are  from 
two  to  four  shops  in  each  centre, 
the  pupils  stay  one  term  in  each 
shop,  and  the  related  academic 
classes  adhere  to  a  narrow  curric- 
ulum. The  prevocational  schools  of 
New  York  are  more  flexible,  offer 
a  more  powerful  means  for  voca- 
tional guidance,  and  admit  of  easy 
change  from  one  shop  to  another 
or  from  one  department  to  another. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  teacher's  for- 
getting the  raison  d'etre  of  the  pre- 
vocational school:  the  instructor  of  a 
shop  subject  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  pride  in  turning  out  a  finished 
product, — a  tool,  a  utensil,  or  an  ar- 


*City  Sttperintendent  of  New  York 
Schools,  who  is  doing  much  for  voca- 
tional guidance  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. 
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tide  of  furniture,  forgetting  that  his 
primary  object  should  be  to  give  the 
child  an  insight  into  industrial  con- 
ditions, a  knowledge  of  the  tools  and 
processes  involved  in  the  trade,  and 
an  opportunity  to  reveal  abilities  and 
aptitudes.  He  must  study  the  child 
not  the  product  manufactured.  He 
must  bring  to  the  surface  hidden 
talents  and  not  seek  to  exhibit 
wares.  It  is  highly  desirable,  then, 
that  the  season  in  each  shop  should 
be  short  so  that  the  pupil  may  visit 
in  his  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
years  as  many  shops  as  the  school 
contains.  Parents,  too,  might  pro- 
fitably visit  such  shops  that  they 
may  learn  of  greater  vocational  op- 
portunities than  those  of  their  nar- 
row sphere. 

In  the  prevocational  school,  much 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  loose  ends  are  tied  up.  How 
are  aptitudes  revealed  to  the  child? 
How  is  he  guided  in  making  use 
of  them?  How  is  his  educational 
and  vocational  choice  checked  up  in 
the  light  of  prevocational  revela- 
tions? An  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions  is  being  made  in  the  New 
York  City  schools.  One  of  the 
prevocational  schools  assigns  a 
teacher  to  interview  children  before 
they  go  to  work,  often  assisting  a 
child  to  remain  in  school  and  con- 
tinue his  education.  Printed  ques- 
tionnaires are  given  to  each  child 
before  he  graduates,  and  advice  is 
given  as  to  the  choice  of  a  high 
school.  The  monthly  records  of  the 
work  in  each  shop  disclose  the 
nature  of  the  child's  ability  in  that 
direction,  and  his  progress,  and 
printed  leaflets  concerning  voca- 
tions are  distributed  among  the 
children.  A  valuable  feature  is  the 
assembly  of  parents,  at  which  an 
address  is  made  concerning  the 
value  of  an  education  or  the  choos- 


ing of  careers  for  their  children. 

With  prevocational  experience  of- 
fered by  the  schools,  a  basis  for 
vocational  guidance  has  been  estab- 
lished. Much  can  be  done,  along 
sound  scientific  principles,  to  assist 
pupils  to  find  themselves,  to  choose 
and  follow  the  proper  preparatory 
courses,  and  to  assist  them  in  en- 
tering a  life-career.  This  is  a  task 
not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
amateurs.  In  each  school  there 
should  be  an  expert  counsellor  with 
whom  the  children  and  their  par- 
ents may  consult  freely  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  of  life's 
problems.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  new  City  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Ettinger,  who  stands  for  all  that  is 
progressive  and  modem  in  educa- 
tion, will  build  up  a  system  in 
which  education  as  a  preparation 
for  life  will  be  reality  and  not  merely 
an  ideal. 

The  Continuation  Classes 

These  classes,  organized  in  shops, 
factories,  stores,  and  schools,  by 
Superintendent  Ettinger  offer  an- 
other opportunity  for  vocational 
guidance.  Here  we  reach  the  chil- 
dren who  leave  school  to  go  to 
work  and  who  are  compelled,  by 
law,  to  continue  their  education 
until  they  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen  years.  They  include 
many  children  who  left  before  they 
completed  the  course  of  study  in 
the  elementary  school  and  who  need 
education  most, — drifters  blind-alley 
workers, — ^many  of  whom  may  be- 
come discontented  workers  and  dis- 
gruntled citizens,  the  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam of  the  industrial  stream. 

In  these  continuation  classes, 
with  their  small  numbers,  there  are 
gfiven  not  only  instruction  in  the 
various  subjects,  such  as  English, 
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typewriting,  telegraphy,  and  wood- 
working, but  also  lessons  in  com- 
munity civics,  ethics,  sanitation, 
personal  hygiene,  as  well  as  in 
the  fundamental  academic  subjects. 
In  this  respect  the  classes  ob- 
served are  accomplishing  much 
good.  There  is  an  opportunity  for 
occupational  changing  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  positions  and  who  desire  to  bet- 
ter themselves.  The  work  is  bound  to 
have  a  great  value  for  the  adoles- 
cent who  has  made  an  unwise 
choice  of  occupation,  who  has  left 
school  too  soon,  or  who  has  not 
yet  awakened  to  the  stem  necessity 
of  choosing  a  life-work.  Thought 
along  vocational  lines  is  stimulated 
and  the  means  afforded  of  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  some  trade.  Such 
classes  may  well  be  organized  in 
other  sections  of  the  city,  the  course 
of  study  broadened  to  include  a  life- 
career  class,  the  study  of  require- 
ments in  industry,  and  other  topics 
outlined  in  this  writer's  "investiga- 
tion of  One  Hundred  Boys  Who 
Left  School  to  Go  to  Work."  Con- 
tinuation Classes  prove  more  effec- 
tive than  evening  school  classes, 
which  possess  little  appeal  for  tired 
boys  and  girls  who  are  not  in  a 
receptive  mood  for  study  after  a 
hard  day's  work. 

The  High  Schooi«s 

There  is  gratifying  evidence  that 
the  high  schools  are  alive  to  the 
need  for  vocational  guidance  and 
supervision.  In  one  high  school  for 
girls,  a  proposed  course  in  commun- 
ity civics  includes  the  study  of  life- 
careers,  a  survey  of  occupations 
with  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
success,  in  each  of  them,  and  as- 
signed reading  of  books  on  voca- 
tional problems. 
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This  school  is  a  member  of  the 
Merchants'  Association.  It  co- 
operates with  managers  of  commer- 
cial departments,  makes  a  study  of 
the  requirements  of  employment 
managers,  and,  thru  the  course  of 
study,  endeavors  to  satisfy  the  criti- 
cism of  present  methods  in  educa- 
tion. Thus  a  lesson  was  observed  in 
which  letter-writing  was  taught  to 
meet  a  real  situation.  The  girls  were 
assigned  the  following  task:  to 
select  an  advertisement  from  the 
daily  "Help  Wanted"  columns  of  a 
local  journal,  the  advertisement 
being  one  that  the  girl  wishes  to 
answer,  write  the  reply  as  if  for  the 
real  occasion,  enclose  it  in  an  en- 
velope, and  complete  all  the  neces- 
sary acts,  except  the  actual  mailing 
and  forwarding  of  the  letter.  The 
lesson  which  followed,  with  the 
criticism  of  the  letters,  the  en- 
velopes, the  superscriptions,  and  so 
forth,  derived  inductively  from  the 
pupils,  was  a  model  of  motivation, 
evaluation,  and  initiative,  and  should 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
girls. 

Here  academic  work  tended  to 
modify  and  make  more  concrete  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  furnish- 
ing an  opportunity  to  evaluate  what 
real  vocational  and  educational  gui- 
dance will  accomplish  in  the  vital- 
ization  of  the  learning  process. 

In  another  high  school,  one  for 
boys,  vocational  guidance  proceeds 
thru  a  personal  interview,  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  pupils,  and  con- 
tact with  industrial  managers.  The 
main  feature  of  the  work  is  place- 
ment, not  necessarily  in  the  school 
but  thru  cooperation  with  outside 
agencies,  such  as  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Employment 
Bureaus,  and  industrial  establish- 
ments. Pamphlets  are  issued  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  boys  to 
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the  importance  of  choosing  a  career 
and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
courses  offered  by  preparatory  insti- 
tutions. Several  books  have  been 
published,  such  as,  "Profitable  Voca- 
tion for  Boys,"  "Vocations  for 
Girls,"  "Medicine  as  a  Vocation, 
and  ojie,  "Dentistry  as  a  Vocation, 
is  now  in  preparation.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  administer  simple  tests 
in  order  to  determine  such  traits 
as  alertness,  speed,  and  initiative. 

Other  high  schools  have  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Bureaus,  Place- 
ment Departments,  and  the  Co- 
operative Plan.  The  latter  is  a  valu- 
able factor  in  vocational  guidance 
for  it  enables  the  student  to  remain 
in  school  for  a  longer  period,  to 
gain  vocational  experience,  and  it 
makes  the  transition  from  school  to 
work  less  abrupt. 

Thb  Trad^  Extension  Tests 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
vocational  guidance  work  is  the 
practical  testing  of  children  in  the 
schools  to  determine  their  voca- 
tional fitness.  Groups  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  children  are  given  simple 
instructions  in  commercial  mat- 
ters and  industrial  processes,  after 
which  they  are  observed  for  one 
week  at  commercial  procedure  such 
as  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  filing, 
letter-writing,  and  for  a  second  week 
at  several  simple  occupations,  such 
as  pasting,  sewing,  power-machine 
operating,  novelty-work,  and  the  like. 
The  records  are  simple,  including  a 
card  for  each  child  on  which  are  ar- 
ranged, in  self-checking  fashion, 
the  ratings  of  the  teachers  in  the 
traits,  ability,  initiative,  neatness, 
adaptability,  use  of  English,  etc., 
and  a  school  record  with  a  short 
history  of  the  child  and  his  circum- 
stances. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  force  vocational  choice 
upon  the  child  or  his  parents.  Tak- 
ing the  tests  is  entirely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  Princi- 
pals of  schools  are  recommending 
to  the  children  about  to  leave  or 
graduate  from  school  that  they  take 
these  tests  to  determine  their  fitness 
for  commercial  or  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  aptitudes  thus  revealed 
do  not  indicate  a  definite  bent  for 
a  particular  calling  but  that  the 
child  would  be  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed if  that  calling  were  chosen. 
Here  is  an  attempt  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  clinic  for  determining  and 
testing  the  possession  of  capacities 
and  aptitudes.  Such  tests  are  es- 
pecially valuable  as  a  vestibule  for 
entrance  upon  prevocational  courses, 
saving  much  time,  and  prior  to 
selecting  a  high  school  with  its 
differentiated  courses. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  these  tests  offer 
brilliant  opportunities.  With  tests 
scientifically  constructed,  based 
upon  proper  criteria,  and  containing 
correct  analytical  elements,  so  that 
the  results  may  be  deemed  conclu- 
sive, the  problems  of  vocational 
guidance  would  be  greatly  simplified. 
The  results  must  be  checked  by  fol- 
low-up investigations  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  tests.  For  instance 
tests  may  be  administered  to  ex- 
cellent typewriters,  stenographers  of 
well-known  ability,  clerks  and  op- 
eratives of  more  than  ordinary 
capability,  and  the  results  thus 
obtained  compared  with  those 
shown  by  the  classes.  Similar 
tests  may  then  be  given  to  those 
employed  in  these  positions  who 
are  known  to  be  of  inferior  merit 
and  the  results  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  classes  and  by  the 
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employees  of  superior  ability.  Like- 
wise, the  tests  may  be  offered  to 
students  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years  of  the  high  school 
courses  and  the  ratings  compared 
with  those  received  at  their  initial 
testing.  Until  such  statistics  are 
available,  decision  as  to  the  final 
value  of  these  tests  in  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  vocational  guid- 
ance must  be  held  in  abeyance. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  these  tests  are  based  is  cor- 
rect. The  danger,  however,  lies  not 
in  the  application  but  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  tests  and  the 
results.  They  possess  their  great- 
est value  in  discouraging  the  mani- 
festly unfit,  opening  their  eyes  to 
their  incompetency  for  a  specific 
calling  rather  than  in  encouraging 
a  child  who  possesses  aptitudes 
which  may  lead  to  success  not  in 
one  calling  but  in  several. 

In  addition  to  the  follow-up  and 
checking  already  mentioned,  there 
is  needed : 

1.  A  scientific  evaluation  of  the 
tests ; 

2.  Systematic  arrangement; 

3.  Extension  in  scope; 

4.  Promulgation  of  principles  of 
interpretation ; 

5.  Unification. 

Such  tests,  however,  must  event- 
ually take  their  place  in  vocational 
guidance  plans  along  with  the  fol- 
lowing other  factors: 

Some  Factors  in  Vocationai, 
Guidance 

1.  Study  of  home  conditions; 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining 

(a)  financial  status,  (b)  physi- 
cal characteristics,  and  (c)  voca- 
tional traits. 


2.  Anthropometric  tests  and  meas- 
urements. 

3.  Questionnaires  for  (a)  intro- 
spection, (b)  information. 

4.  Consultation  with  pupils  and 
parents. 

5.  Cooperation  with  industrial 
agencies. 

6.  Investigation  of  school  records. 

7.  Follow-up  work  in  schools  and 
in  business. 

8.  Supervision  of  placement. 

9.  Study  of  occupations  and  the 
qualifications  for  success  in  each  of 
them. 

Other  Agencies 

While  the  institutions  compre- 
hended in  this  paper  are  all  under 
the  control  or  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  showing 
that  New  York  City  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  the  matter  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  industry  and 
school,  many  other  agencies  are 
assisting  in  the  work  of  helping 
the  youth  in  his  start  in  life. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  United  Employment 
Agency,  the  Juvenile  Placement 
Bureau,  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Guidance,  and  various 
district  organizations. 

Many  enthusiastic  individuals  in 
the  schools  are  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problems  of 
vocational  guidance.  Some  are 
stressing  the  theoretical  aspects, 
others  the  practical;  some  empha- 
sizing testing  facilities,  others  stim- 
ulating thought  along  vocational 
lines.  In  two  institutions,  begfin- 
nings  are  being  made  in  unifying 
these  activities  and  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  agencies  that  are 
working  in  this  common  cause. 

At  the   College  of  the  City   of 
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New  York,  teachers  are  being  train- 
ed in  the  problems  of  vocational 
counselling ;  boys  and  girls  from 
the  elementary,  prevocational,  and 
high  schools  are  interviewed,  tested, 
and  advised  concerning  future 
careers.  Many  classes  in  elemen- 
tary, prevocational,  and  high  schools 
are  being  examined  by  means  of 
questionnaires  specially  devised  for 
the  purpose  and  traits,  vocational  in- 
fonnation,  and  ambitions  are  charted. 
Applicants  as  well  as  prospective 
counsellors  are  referred  to  the  var- 
ious testing  and  placement  agencies, 
and  counsellors  are  furnished  to 
institutions.  Assistance  is  offered 
in  revising  and  modifying  courses 
of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  voca- 


tional guidance,  and  to  industrial 
establishments  and  information  con- 
cerning plans  and  methods  of  ad- 
ministering vocational  guidances  is 
collected  from  all  over  the  country. 
At  Public  School  8,  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Richmond,  questionnaires 
are  given  to  children  to  determine 
their  vocational  information  and 
vision ;  the  courses  of  study  in  arith- 
metic, English,  geography,  and  his- 
tory, are  modified  so  as  to  stress 
vocational  requirements  and  to 
stimulate  thought  of  the  future ;  in- 
dustries, high  and  vocational  schools 
are  visited  and  discussed;  indus- 
trial managers  and  principals  of 
technical  and  other  institutions  are 
invited  to  address  the  children  on 
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employees  of  superior  ability.  Like- 
wise, the  tests  may  be  offered  to 
students  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years  of  the  high  school 
courses  and  the  ratings  compared 
with  those  received  at  their  initial 
testing.  Until  such  statistics  are 
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value  of  these  tests  in  a  compre- 
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which  may  lead  to  success  not  in 
one  calling  but  in  several. 

In  addition  to  the  follow-up  and 
checking  already  mentioned,  there 
is  needed : 

1.  A  scientific  evaluation  of  the 
tests ; 

2.  Systematic  arrangement; 

3.  Extension  in  scope; 

4.  Promulgation  of  principles  of 
interpretation ; 

5.  Unification. 
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ually take  their  place  in  vocational 
guidance  plans  along  with  the  fol- 
lowing other  factors: 

Some  Factors  in  Vocational 
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1.  Study  of  home  conditions; 
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cal characteristics,  and  (c)  voca- 
tional traits. 
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3.  Questionnaires  for  (a)  intro- 
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4.  Consultation  with  pupils  and 
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6.  Investigation  of  school  records. 
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them. 
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rapid  strides  in  the  matter  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  industry  and 
school,  many  other  agencies  are 
assisting  in  the  work  of  helping 
the  youth  in  his  start  in  life. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  United  Employment 
Agency,  the  Juvenile  Placement 
Bureau,  the  State  Department  of 
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Many  enthusiastic  individuals  in 
the  schools  are  engaged  in  an  at- 
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stressing  the  theoretical  aspects, 
others  the  practical;  some  empha- 
sizing testing  facilities,  others  stim- 
ulating thought  along  vocational 
lines.  In  two  institutions,  begin- 
nings are  being  made  in  unifying 
these  activities  and  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  agencies  that  are 
working  in  this  common  cause. 

At  the   College  of  the  City   of 
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New  York,  teachers  are  being  train- 
ed in  the  problems  of  vocational 
counselling;  boys  and  girls  from 
the  elementary,  prevocational,  and 
high  schools  are  interviewed,  tested, 
and  advised  concerning  future 
careers.  Many  classes  in  elemen- 
tary, prevocational,  and  high  schools 
are  being  examined  by  means  of 
questionnaires  specially  devised  for 
the  purpose  and  traits,  vocational  in- 
formation, and  ambitions  are  charted. 
Applicants  as  well  as  prospective 
counsellors  are  referred  to  the  var- 
ious testing  and  placement  agencies, 
and  counsellors  are  furnished  to 
institutions.  Assistance  is  offered 
in  revising  and  modifying  courses 
of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  voca- 


tional guidance,  and  to  industrial 
establishments  and  information  con- 
cerning plans  and  methods  of  ad- 
ministering vocational  guidances  is 
collected  from  all  over  the  country. 
At  Public  School  8,  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Richmond,  questionnaires 
are  given  to  children  to  determine 
their  vocational  information  and 
vision ;  the  courses  of  study  in  arith- 
metic, English,  geography,  and  his- 
tory, are  modified  so  as  to  stress 
vocational  requirements  and  to 
stimulate  thought  of  the  future ;  in- 
dustries,  high  and  vocational  schools 
are  visited  and  discussed;  indus- 
trial managers  and  principals  of 
technical  and  other  institutions  are 
invited  to  address  the  children  on 
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vocational  topics;  parents,  alumni, 
teachers,  and  pupils  meet  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  vocational  choice. 
There  are  a  list  of  books  on  voca- 
tional topics  recommended  for  each 
grade,  books  on  vocational  matters 
in  the  class  libraries,  and  reference 
libraries  of  vocational  guidance 
books  for  teachers  and  pupils.  In- 
terviews with  pupils  aim  to  defer 
the  time  of  their  leaving  school 
and  are  supplemented  by  class  talks 
showing  the  money-value  of  educa- 
tion as  well  as  the  cultural,  civic, 
and  social  values.  Finally,  there  is 
follow-up  work  to  ascertain  the 
success  of  pupils  in  their  chosen 
courses  and  occupations  and  place- 
ment thru  personal  rcommendation. 
More  recently  a  club  for  the  study 
of  life-careers  has  been  organized. 
All  these  activities  are  directed  by 
the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school. 
Summarizing,  then,  the  work  of 
New  York  City  in  vocational  guid- 
ance, it  may  be  said  that  much  is 
being  accomplished.  In  the  work 
of  the  House  on  Henry  Street,  the 
dominant  note  is  social,  the  per- 
sonal interview  being  the  basis  for 
the  work.  At  the  prevocational 
school,  a  step  forward  has  been 
taken  and  the  tenor  is  educational, 
stimulating  thought  of  vocational 
choice  and  directing  educational 
guidance.  In  the  cooperation  with 
the  trade  extension  department 
tests,  there  is  a  hopeful  sign.  For 
the  adolescent,  drifting  aimlessly 
on  the  industrial  stream,  the  con- 
tinuation classes  offer  a  haven  of 
refuge  and  hasten  the  time  of  his 
awakening  to  the  vital  problems 
that  he  must  face.  There  is  a 
wholesome  linking  of  business  and 


education  that  must  promote  mental 
and  industrial  growth.  A  good 
beginning  in  the  modification  of  the 
course  of  study  so  as  to  vitalize  it 
and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  daily 
needs  is  the  revision  of  the  prog^m 
in  community  civics.  This  is  an 
attempt  in  the  right  direction  and  is 
fraught  with  much  opportunity  for 
good.  Such  revision  and  modifica- 
tion should  be  extended  to  other 
subjects,  for  example,  English,  ma- 
thematics, and  science,  and  to 
methods  of  teaching  these  sub- 
jects. It  should  be  supplemented 
by  home  reading,  visits  to  city  de- 
partments, industrial  establishments 
and  stores,  and  made  concrete,  defi- 
nite, and  suggestive,  so  that  the 
life-career  motive  may  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  A  fine  beginning  has  also 
been  made  in  trade  testing.  This 
has  a  definite  place  in  any  voca- 
tional guidance  system,  and,  linked 
with  the  prevocational  courses, 
should  be  of  great  value  in  assist- 
ing in  the  choice  of  a  career,  provid- 
ing the  tests  are  scientifically  con- 
structed and  the  results  correctly-in- 
terpreted. In  still  another  instance, 
placement  is  carried  on  and  infor- 
mation concerning  careers  is  dis- 
pensed thru  literature. 

With  prevocational  experience 
offered  in  the  elementary  schools, 
selected  and  differentiated  courses 
in  the  high  schools,  continuation 
classes  for  young  workers,  voca- 
tional and  trade  schools,  the  New 
York  City  system  of  schools  offers 
a  fine  opportunity  for  the  boy  or 
the  girl  to  select  a  vocation  and 
prepare  for  the  problems  of  life. 
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SUPERTINTENDENT  W.  L. 
Ettinger  of  New  York  City 
schools  has  written  a  letter  to 
teachers  which  should  be  read  care- 
fully by  every  school  board  mem- 
ber in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  figures  given  relate 
to  New  York  City  only  but  the 
rural  school  with  a  score  of  pupils 
is  just  as  important  to  the  world  as 
the  New  York  school  system  of 
800,000  because  each  pupil  is  a 
full  unit  in  the  development  of  man- 
kind and  on  his  or  her  education 
depends  the  value  of  what  he  or 
she  produces  in  life  for  others. 

Dr.  Fttinger's  letter  follows: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Office    of 
The   Superintendent  of  Schools 

September  20,  1918. 
Fellow  Teachers: 

As  w:e  begin  the  arduous  work 
of  the  new  school  year,  I  deem  it 
my  duty  and  also  my  privilege  to 
direct  your  attention  to  educational 
problems  which  require,  for  satis- 
factory solution,  your  broadest 
vision,  your  keenest  intelligence, 
and  your  resolute  application. 

The  present  titanic  war  has  made 
our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  con- 
scious of  its  ideals  as  contrasted 
with  a  Teutonic  swash  buckler 
"Kultur"  which  threatened  to  im- 
pose   upon    us    and    our    Allies    a 


sordid  militarism.  Democracy,  in- 
stead of  being  a  shibboleth  of  poli- 
ticians, has  become  the  creed  of 
millions  of  people  of  diflferent  na- 
tionalities, in  defense  of  which 
nations  rather  than  armies  are  wag- 
ing war  unto  death.  Shocking  in- 
deed it  is  to  realize  that  the  pater- 
nalistic government  and  the  result- 
ing superficial  prosperity  of  the 
German  people,  which  aroused  the 
favorable  commendation  of  many 
sincere  students,  were  but  a  sinister 
exploitation  of  the  nation  in  the 
interests  of  a  greedy,  ambitious 
autocracy.  We  spontaneously  find 
a  new  significance  in  Napoleon's 
dictim  that  three-fourths  of  a  fact 
lies  in  its  spiritual  value. 

This  world  war  is  a  conflict  of 
opposing  ideals,  of  which  the  glis- 
tening bayonets  and  the  rattling 
machine  guns  are  but  the  material 
expression.  During  its  progress,  let 
us  hold  to  the  splendid  thought  of 
a  little  French  peasant  girl,  who 
describing  the  French  and  German 
armies  facing  each  other  across  the 
Mame,  wrote  that  although  they 
were  so  close  that  a  swallow  with 
one  sweep  could  wing  his  way 
across  the  shallow  stream,  yet  in 
terms  of  truth,  in  terms  of  decency, 
in  terms  of  honesty,  in  terms  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  two  armies 
were  as  remote  from  each  other  as 
are  the  polar  stars. 

As  partial  compensation  for  the 
dreadful  carnage  and  the  appalling 
devastation  that  the  war  has 
wrought,  there  has  been  a  spiritual 
awakening  in  which  the  scales  of 
igfnorance,  bigotry  and  mammon 
worship  have  dropped  from  our 
eyes,  leaving  us  with  a  clearer  in- 
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sight  into  the  fundamentals  of  in- 
dividual and  of  national  life. 

As  our  schools  are  the  nation's 
most  potent  instrument  in  the  de- 
velopment of  national  ideals,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  this 
world  crisis  did  not  compel  changes 
in  our  conceptions  as  to  the  value 
and  the  function  of  education  as 
a  phase  of  our  institutional  life. 
We  are  called  upon  to  scrutinize 
anew  our  work  in  terms  of  our 
underlying  theories,  our  methods  of 
instruction,  and  our  discipline,  in 
order  that  thru  reflection  we  may 
acquire  that  freshness  of  vision, 
that  truthfulness  of  aim,  and  that 
steadfastness  of  purpose  necessary 
to  insure  the  salvation  of  our  de- 
mocracy thru  the  proper  training 
of  our  future  citizens. 

What  is  the  truth  concerning  the 
value  of  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged?  Our  results  are  appar- 
ently intangible,  difficult  of  measure- 
ment, and  often  at  seeming  variance 
with  the  immediate  demands  of 
commerce  and  industry.  But  if  the 
achievements  of  ourselves  and  our 
Allies  have  demonstrated  one  fact 
above  all  others,  it  is  that  the 
moral  fibre,  the  morale  of  the 
nation,  is  more  vitally  significant 
than  any  degree  of  material  pros- 
perity, and  moreover,  that  its 
quality  is  the  fruitage  of  a  proper 
educational  system.  Not  the  last 
line,  but  rather  the  first  line  of 
defense,  is  the  public  school  system 
of  our  land,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  battles  of  to- 
morrow are  being  won  in  the 
schools  of  to-day. 

Should  not  a  consideration  of 
such  facts  lend  an  increased  dignity, 
3,  deeper  seriousness,  an  enhanced 
value  to  our  work  as  teachers? 
Should  not  cynicism,  negligence, 
tinskillfulness  give  way  to  the  same 
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degree  of  optimism,  resourcefulness, 
and  prowess  that  we  expect  of 
Pershing  and  his  staff  when  he 
leads  our  men  to  battle?  We  who 
are  soldiers  behind  the  far  flung 
battle-line,  and  into  whose  hands 
is  entrusted  the  training  of  our 
country's  most  precious  heritage, 
must  so  saturate  ourselves  with  the 
needs  of  the  vital  present  and  the 
demands  of  a  promising  and  urgent 
future  that  our  professional  atti- 
tude, our  methods  of  instruction, 
and  our  means  of  discipline  will  be 
a  reflex  of  our  matured  point  of 
view. 

It  is  imperative  that  every  teacher 
within  our  system: 

(1)  shall  let  the  thrilling  events 
of  the  present  not  only  color,  but 
also  constitute  the  core  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  school, 

(2)  shall  be  aggressively  patriotic 
in  word  and  deed  in  upholding  the 
standards  set  by  President  Wilson, 
and  in  futhering  all  war  measures 
which  our  nation  sees  fit  to  en- 
force, 

(3)  shall,  thru  the  ideals  em- 
bodied in  our  literature,  and  thru 
every-day  contact  in  the  school, 
emphasize  the  futility  of  strength 
divorced   from   righteousness, 

(4)  shall  interpret  history  so  as 
to  reveal  the  enduring  Anglo- 
Saxon  principles  of  personal  liberty, 
to  which  our  President  has  given 
such  eloquent  expression, 

(5)  shall  promote  the  physical 
well-being  of  pupils, 

(6)  shall  use  methods  of  disci- 
pline which  will  foster  initiative  and 
spontaneity  coupled  with  courtesy, 
self-restraint,  and  prompt  obedience, 

(7)  shall  make  the  utmost  pos- 
sible effort  so  to  interest  pupils  in 
their  own  schooling  that  dropping 
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of  the  day  school  teacher,  exerted 
out  and  juvenile  delinquency  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Let  me  indicate  briefly  some  of 
the  problems  which  are  of  pressing 
importance,  leaving  to  your  own 
discretion  their  further  elaboration. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  school 
organization  at  its  high  level  of 
efficiency,  we  need  an  adequate 
supply  of  teachers.  Therefore,  I 
urge  all  teachers  to  remain  in  the 
service  and  to  do  their  best  to 
induce  competent  people  to  become 
candidates  for  admission  into  the 
service  .  Our  present  staff  has  been 
depleted  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
quest the  government  to  designate 
our  work  as  an  essential  industry 
and  to  grant  deferred  classification 
to  such  members  of  our  adminis- 
trative, supervising,  and  teaching 
staff  as  are  necessary  to  insure  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
In  connection  with  teachers'  appli- 
cations for  leave,  either  with  or 
without  pay,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  insist  that  not  only  the 
immediate  superior  give  approval, 
but  that  the  commanding  officer  in 
the  branch  of  service  for  entrance 
into  which  the  candidate  is  making 
application  shall  certify  not  only 
that  the  services  to  be  rendered  are 
essential,  but  also  that  the  appli- 
cant is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to 
render  such  service. 

It  is  my  settled  conviction  that 
the  teaching  service  must  be  made 
more  attractive  in  terms  of  increas- 
ed compensation  and  more  helpful 
and  more  sympathetic  supervision. 
You  can  help  by  devising  an  organ- 
ized channel  of  expression,  whether 
it  be  the  present  Teachers'  Council 
or  a  modified  form  of  such  organiz- 
ation, which  will  permit  the  teachers 
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to.  voice  suggestions,  opinions,  and 
requests  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  school  work. 

Another  problem  of  immediate 
importance  is  the  matter  of  ade- 
quately housing  our  800,000  pupils. 
As  you  are  aware  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, after  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  our  request  for  building 
materials,  have  denied  the  request 
in  toto.  We  must  acquiesce  in 
this  decision.  As  our  present  school 
accommodations  are  inadequate,  the 
ingenuity  of  all  will  be  taxed  to 
devise  means  of  providing  pupils 
with  a  full  day's  schooling.  I  en- 
treat your  consideration  and  your 
cooperation  in  this  matter.  No 
plan  of  general  application  will  be 
laid  down,  but  the  well  recognized 
evils  of  certain  types  of  double  ses- 
sion or  duplicate  school  programs 
should  be  avoided.  Constructive 
suggestions,  such  as  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  school  year  program, 
the  extension  of  the  school  day, 
the  school  week,  and  the  school 
year,  the  expansion  of  the  op- 
portunity classes  in  our  summer 
schools,  the  development  of  more 
flexible  grading  schemes  in  our 
higher  grades,  the  possibility  <>f 
promotion  by  subjects,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  intermediate  type  of 
school,  may  all  help  to  enable  us  to 
make  the  best  of  a  regrettable  situa- 
tion. 

Americanization,  both  as  a  term 
and  as  a  process,  is  very  familiar  to 
you,  and  therefore,  in  view  of  its 
present  importance,  let  me  simply 
warn  you  against  the  assumption 
that  the  bulk  of  Americanization 
work  must  be  done  thru  such  agen- 
cies as  evening  schools,  continua- 
tion classes,  lecture  centers,  parents' 
associations,  or  community  centers. 
Effective  as  these  agencies  are,  it 
is  the  beneficent  multiple  influence 


Teach  the  Children  Themselves 
the  Uses  of  Dioxogen 

^CH  them  to  use  it  morning 
\  evening  as  a  mouth  wash  (a 
)on^l  in  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of 
water)  and  thus  avoid  colds,  sore 
diroats  and  the  many  diseases 
originating  in  the  mouth. 
Also  show  the  children  how  to 
wash  a  cut  or  scratch  with 
Dioxogen  and  to  cover  it  with  a 
clean  rag. 

Dioxogen 

—is  the  antiseptic 

strong  enough  to  do  its  work 
thoroughly,  harmless  enough  to 
be  put  in  die  hemds  of  a  child. 


■  adicttiacntnti  UodlT  menliOD  Educatioiul  tounMTiaM 
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thruout  the  day  to  furnish  ideas 
and  habits  to  our  pupils,  that  in- 
sures the  transformation  of  the 
alien  home  and  foreign  neighbor- 
hood. Do  all  you  can  to  promote 
the  success  of  this  Americanization 
work  among  adults,  but  do  not 
forget  that  the  children  in  your 
schools  are  the  treasure  bearers  to 
the  foreign  home  of  that  language 
equipment,  that  generous  enthu- 
siasm for  institutional  life,  and 
those  habits  of  orderly  living  which 
constitute  the  essence  of  American 
ideals. 

Were  my  message  to  you  one  of 
detail,  I  would  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  economy  of  all  kinds, 
whether  it  be  in  the  use  of  the 
supplies,  the  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, or  the  honest  execution  of  the 
daily  program.  I  would  expand 
upon  the  necessity  of  close  atten- 
tion to  matter  of  methodology,  such 
as  the  need  of  self-checking  in 
arithmetic,  the  desirability  of  insur- 
ing to  every  child  a  fairly  rapid, 
legible  type  of  penmanship  and  a 
mastery  of  the  minimum  spelling 
vocabulary  proved  to  be  the  basis 
of  ordinary  business  and  social  cor- 
respondence, the  distinction  to  be 
observed  in  the  reading  process  be- 
tween oral  rendition  and  thought 
getting,  the  development  of  clear- 
cut  speech  thru  ample  exercise  in 
the  class-room,  the  necessity  of 
treating  history  and  geography  as 
closely  related  subjects  significant 
in  our  present  day  life.  But  I 
shall  refrain  from  treating  these 
matters,  because  I  am  confident 
that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be 
possible,  thru  the  cooperation  of  the 
superintendents,  principals,  and 
other  supervisors  to  assure  to  the 
teachers  a  more  helpful  supervision 
than  has  been  possible  hitherto,  and 
that,   therefore,   such   matters   will 
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receive  the  attention  their  import- 
ance demands. 

Let  me  conclude  by  again  refer- 
ring to  the  war  in  which  we  are 
all  engaged,  whether  we  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  class  in  the  heart 
of  the  ghetto  or  lie  steel-helmeted 
in  the  fields  of  Flanders.  To  put 
forth  our  best  efforts  as  teachers 
we  must  identify  ourselves  with 
the  attempt  of  our  Allies  to  pre- 
serve those  rights  of  manhood,  for 
the  establishment  of  which  our  own 
nation  was  founded,  and  in  the  de- 
fense of  which  it  is  now  pouring 
forth  its  richest  treasure.  These 
rights  have  been  and  still  are  in 
fearful  jeopardy.  Were  we  not  a 
finmly  united,  people,  each  and 
every  one  resolved  to  give  his  labor, 
his  wealth,  and  even  his  life  to 
guarantee  these  rights  of  posterity, 
the  issue  would  be  in  doubt,  but 
united  as  we  are  in  every  aspira- 
tion and  endeavor,  the  battlefront 
extends  not  only  to  New  York  City, 
but  to  every  village  thruout  the 
land. 

Last  July,  while  attending  the 
convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Associaton  as  Pittsburgh,  I 
sat  gazing  out  of  the  hotel  window 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  The 
clouds  were  lowering,  the  atmos- 
phere was  smoke-laden,  and  in  the 
distance  a  foundry  running  a  heat 
was  sending  a  shower  of  dazzling^ 
sparks  into  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  Across  the  way,  on  a  neigh- 
boring building,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  "Stars  and  Stripes."  Like  a  flash, 
the  gloom  of  the  scene  vanished, 
and  I  followed  as  in  a  vision,  that 
steel  to  the  battle  riven  Western 
front.  Those  sable  clouds  were 
transformed  into  the  garment  of 
a  breaved  but  triumphant  democ- 
racy, and  those  fiery  sparks  were 
a  golden  crown  unto  her  head.     I 


True 

Fruit 

FlATon 


The  Supreme  Deeeect 


IlaTon 

in 

Vial* 


Test  Lots  Free 

To  Domestic  Science  Glasses 


Mr.OtijE. 
Glidden.  the 
tamous  gela- 
tine expert 
hasaeateda 
vMMA«»vi>f«»       new  dessat. 
He  has  worked  17  years  to 
attain  this  perfection,  and  the 
result  will  surprise  and  delight 
you.   The  name  is  Ji^-JeU. 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gela- 
tin^ costing  twice  as  much  as 
the  onnmon.  To  obtain  enough 
,  hehas form- 


ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
it  It  is  so 
neutral  that 
it  never  modifies  the  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  Juices.  Not 
one  Is  artifidaL 
Each    flavor 


comes  sealed  in  a  vial,  so  It 
keeps  its  freshness  until  used. 
The  flavor  is  added  from  the 
vial  when  dessert  has  partly 
cooled.  So  the  boiling  wator 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  is  natural, 
zestful  flavor.  Jiffy-Jell 
desserts  taste  lUce  fresh 
fruit  products. 

Ji^-Jell  has  already 
won  millions  from 
old-style  gelatine  desserts. 


It 


will  win  anyone  who  tries  It 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Pro!  AUyn  under  Westfield 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  Wll^ 
of  Good  Housekeephig. 

We  shall  gladly  send  oiough 
to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Domes- 
ticSdeoce.  Also  book  of  redpes. 
For  your  own 
sake,  find  it  out 
It  will  change 
your  whole  con- 
ception of  gela- 
tine desserts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKESHA.  WIS. 
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proceeded  to  a  meeting  at  which 
various  representatives  of  the  Allies 
spoke  of  the  war  in  relation  to 
education,  and  listened  spell-bound 
to  a  beautiful  story  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  prophetic  of  the  part  we 
play  in  this  war  for  democracy. 
It  was  related  that  Prance  has 
shown  her  confidence  in  our  army 
by  giving  into  its  keeping  her  most 
treasured  possession — ^Alsace  and 
Lorraine;  that  some  of  our  boys 
were  billetted  near  the  home  of 
Joan  of  Arc;  that  they  were  told 
the  story  of  how  Joan   had   been 


inspired  by  heavenly  voices.  In- 
credulous, they  halted  a  poilu  going 
by,  and  inquired  if  such  voices  were 
still  heard  in  the  land  and  would 
lead  to  the  salvation  of  France. 
The  Frenchman  halted,  and  then 
said,  "Messieurs,  listen."  In  the 
distance  they  heard  faintly  but 
clearly  the  silver-throated  bugle  of 
the  American  forces  sounding  the 
call  to  battle  and  to  victory. 

Cordially  yours, 
W.  L.  Etttinger. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Book  Mention 


Gentlemsn    at   Akics 

by  "Centurion" 

Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Price  $1.40. 

The  name  "Centurion"  '  is  a  well 
known  to  readers  in  England,  and 
the  soldier-author  in  his  stories  of  the 
fighting  men  engaged  in  this  war  has 
given  us  in  bold,  unforgetable  out- 
lines, vivid  pictures  of  the  men  who 
are  saving  civilization.  Not  only  are 
the  tales  absorbing  as  showing  the 
life  in  the  trenches,  but  the  writer  give^ 
a  clear  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  British  fighting  man.  He  makes 
him  a  very  human,  lovable  being  with 
his  humour,  his  love  for  his  pals,  his 
ideals  which  the  soldier  does  not  rec- 
ognize as  ideals,  but  which  are  very 
real  just  the  same,  and  at  last,  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  dominates 
the  man  at  the  front  as  soon  as  he 
realizes  that  on  him  and  his  actions 
may  depend  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
are  fighting  beside  him. 

The  British  army  has  destroyed  for- 
ever on  the  continent  the  legend  of  a 
surly,  phlegmatic  people,  hostile  to 
gaiety  or  the  light  enjoyments  of  life 
as  the  French  know  them.  The  English 
soldier  has  shown  that  he  is  gay,  witty, 
tender  and  debonair,  with  love  for 
children,  a  kindness  to  the  old,  and  a 
tenderness  to  animals  which  astonished 
the  phlegmatic  men  of  Flanders.  He 
also  showed  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. 

Every  side  of  the  fighting  man  is 
shown  in  the  twenty-one  tales,  and 
there  are  chuckles  as  well  as  tears  in 
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the  stories,  but  thru  them  all  one  sees 
the  high  courage  that  is  only  thinly 
veiled  by  the  cynicism,  the  wit  that 
is  often  vulgar,  and  the  seeming  lack 
of  fear  of  the  Devil  or  respect  for 
things  religious.  Yet  in  regard  to  the 
latter  "Centurion"  says: 

"It  is  the  spirit  of  the  gunners  and 
drivers  in  the  retreat  from  Mons  who 
got  off  their  horses  and  limbers  and 
walked  in  the  heat  and  dust,  in  order 
that  the  weary  infantry  might  ride;  the 
spirit  of  the  thousands  of  nameless  and 
un remembered  men  who  have  crawled 
out  into  the  open  fire  to  rescue  the 
wounded  and  been  sniped  for  their 
pains;  the  spirit  of  a  gunner  captured 
at  an  observation  post  who,  tho 
scourged,  buffetted  and  despitefully  used 
by  a  German  officer,  broke  his  instru- 
ments before  his  face,  and  refused 
to  betray  the  position  of  his  battery; 
the  spirit  of  those  lonely  exiles  who 
held  their  heads  up  and  never  flinched 
when  spat  upon  and  kicked  thru  the 
streets  of  German  towns  in  the  long 
via  dolorosa  that  leads  to  the  hell  of  a 
German  prison  and  often  to  the  grave. 

"It  is  on  those  exiles,  and  their  proud, 
•indominatable  spirit,  that  my  mind  most 
often  dwells  when  I  think  of  the  faith 
of  the  soldier.  .  .  .  They  refused  to 
be  cast  down.  The  Germans  robbed 
them  of  eveything  but  their  self  respect 
That  remained  and  it  endured  to  the 
end.  Of  such  as  these  a  great  English- 
man must  surely  have  been  thinking 
when  he  wrote: 

"This  man  is  free  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall; 

Lord  of  himself,  tho  not  of  lands; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION—TEACH LRS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
school  and  college  authoricies  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


25  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


New  Yoirk« 

D«nTcr» 

Spokane, 


437  5th  Ave. 

Sjrmes  Bldg. 

Peyton  Bldg. 


^Teaching  as  a  Business*' 

with  chapteri  on  War,  Salari««,  etc.,  moI  fr««. 
Thirtf-tiyrd  year.    One  fee  regitters  in  elL 


KeOc^g's  Agency  i 

where  a  teacher  may  ho  wanted,  addren  H.  8.  Kellogg.  31  Union  Square.  New  York.      (M 
Feoodatlone.) 


recommenda  teachen  and  has  filled  huadreda 
h  grade  poaltloiia  (up  to  $5,000)  with 
BBt  teachm.     Bet.  1880.    No  charge  te 


/en.  none  for  registration.  If  you 

her  for  any  desirable   place  or  know 


Ilea 


C P  U  roll  rn U  n  ny  TEA<^™^^^S*     agency  a  superior  agency  for  supe- 

ouHtKMtKHUKN  366  puth  at^..  new  york  ™^  p^^pi^-  w^  "f f^^ 

B^w^s4tb«dKihSu.  ovly    reliable    candidates. 

Services   free   to   school 
Established  1 805  cublbb  w.  muijoh>,  Pr^p. 


officials. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  Terk,  IM  Rftli  Ave. 
Plltaborgb,  S4f  Union  Arcade 
BiraiofkaB  809  Title  BIdg. 


Chicage,  28  E.  Jackson  BUd.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  2111  Shattuck  Av^ 

Denver,  317  Masonic  Temple  Los  Angeles.  533  Citizens' 

Pertlaad.  Oregon,  514  Journal  BIdg.  National  Bank  Bniidittg 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ON  LIT.  Three  years  ago  we  announced  that  there- 
after we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacancies:  that  we  should  inform  our  candi- 
dates of  places  •n/y  wh^n  •ficiaUy  iulfd  f  rtfrnmund  6y  ih9  ach09l  b»ard§,  and  then  usually  only  a 
■ogle  candidate,  nerer  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  has  been  the  largest  business  in  our  S4 
years  of  experience.   Suppoeeyontryus.   THB  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


WE   CAN   PLACE  YOU  IN  A  BETTER  POSITION 

REGISTER  NOW 

Booklet  "How  to  Apply  for  a  School  and  Secure  Proatotion, 
with  Laws  of  Certification  of  Teachers  of  all  the  States/'  frtt  to 
memben;  Non-members,  Pif^v  Cents  in  Stamns. 

Oae  Agency  that  Doei 
tiM  Work  ef  Many 

The  Largest  ia  the  West 


OUR  8PBCIAL  FIELD 

New  Mexico 
North  Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Sooth  Dakota 


Calif  ornin 

Colorado 

Idaho 


lioncean 
Nebrnekn 
Nerada 


Utah 

Waahlagton 


Wyoming 


J     WILLIAM  RUFFER«  A.  M.,  ivianager    Our  Motto— **Sarvica" 


When  aasweriac  adTcrtiseflients  Madly  meation  BaucATionai*  Povaaanoas 


CLASSIFIBD  SBCTION—TBACMEKS'  AGENaSS 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

PodtbMia  WaltlDS.  N«w  «nd  Ex- 
p«rUno«cl  TwadMTS  Raslatw  Now. 
W*  banmcMicUa.  Wa  Cm)  LocaU 
You.  till 

CAPITOL  TCACHERS'  AGENCY, 

C.  W.  Hifla^  Mr-        BOULDER,  COLORADO 


TEACHERS  WANTED 
•  lOO  TO   SIBO   MONTH 

A  LL  teMbanihaiilct  toy  the  n.  S.  OtmnunMt  nadn*- 
'^HooB  oouMutly  b«lll(  ImM  tbnnluxrt  (ba  anttra  CKMD; 
trj.  TbouModaafpoAloiiimrBtofialUladattramMiao 
MSlBOa:  harariuxiboonaiiilaniuulTacaaooa.  wjttfd 
nay.  ThoaatofatadahoaldwrltalmniailftalytoFrMik- 
Un  Inrtltiita,  Dapt.  T3«e.  Roduatar.  N.  Y..  lor  adwdnit 
■bowtna  all  niatnlnaann  dataa  mod  pUoaa  and  law  da- 
■cripUra  book,  abowlM  (be  podtloiia  opan  and  (iTtac 
manr  Mtnuila  axunlaattaa  Quaattooa.  whMfa  wul  ba  asot 


The  Palmer  Method  of 

Business  Writing 

PLCS 

Tlic  E^klmer  Method  OrfBiiizatiini  maris  the 
difletence  between  unifotmly  succewful  results 
in  teschin^  Pcnmanabip  and  indifferent,  teni' 

'.!*jtD  TTOUk" 

eard  of  inquiry  to  our  neaieat  cfflca  la  tba  Drat  atap 
Intbartgbtdlraction.     NowlatbeUma. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY, 

Kav  Yerk,     BoaUw.      Ohl<^h|o.^  FhUadelphla. 


Saivant'a  Hwidbook  of 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

A  Standard  Annual  of  Referanca 

Of  utmoet  importance  to  all  interested  in 
SecondaiT  Education.  Deacribea  critically 
and  diacnmiuatingly  the  Private  Schools,  their 
merit!  and  demerita,  each  under  its  appropri- 
ate dawfication. 

CamparoHM  Tafclea  give  the  relative  coat, 
nse,  affc,  special  features,  etc 
tntrodMttory  Chaptara  tell  in  a  general 
way  of  interesting  developments  in  the  educa- 
tional year — Educational  Reconstniction  in 
Other  Warring  Countries,  Experimental  and 
Modem  Schools.  Recent  Development  of  the 
Country  Day  School,  Recent  Educational 
Lltenturc,  The  Year's  Advance  in  Education, 
War  Activities  of  the  SchooU,  History  of 
unitary  Education,  etc 

FonriK  tditioH,  J918,  revised  and  en- 
larged, 722  pages,  $2.30. 

PorUr  E.  Sarg*nt 


When  aaawerini  m 


Lecture  Char  t 
and  Slides 

Stencils  ml  BookkU 

FOR 

TMching  Afrienhim 

in  Schools 

SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL,  IMPRESSIVE 
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Profiteering  in  Personnel 

An  Educational  Object  Lesson 

By  Matthew  Page  Andrews 


UNDER  the  present  Administra- 
tion, "great  gobs  of  graft"  are 
not  in  evidence  as  in  former  wars, 
or  for  that  matter,  since  1860,  in 
times  of  peace.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  if  profiteering  and  mis- 
management in  this  world  war  had 
been  even  fractionally  proportion- 
ate to  that  which  was  current  dur- 
ing the  brief  Spanish-American 
fracas  of  1898,  our  Government  and 
country  would  be  well  on  the  road 
both  to  financial  ruin  and  military 
collapse.  The  amazing  achieve- 
ments of  American  arms  and  the 
present  accomplishment  of  Ameri- 
can war  aims  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

The  Hughes  aircraft  report,  how- 
ever, touches  inferentially  upon 
what  is,  by  keen  observers,  re- 
garded as  the  weakest  point  in  the 
present  government  and  its  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  This  weak- 
ness is  based  on  the  abuse  of  good 
motives  as  well  as  the  use  of  bad 
ones.  It  is  involved  in  the  fetich 
of  "personal  loyalty"  to  one's 
friends.  This  particular  abuse  of 
public  ofHceis  subtly  demoralizing 
rather  than  sensationally  vicious 
and  may  be  termed  profiteering  in 
personnel.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans  in    subordinate   positions    are 


tarred  with  the  same  stick.  Except 
in  the  higher  offices,  it  is  not  fit- 
ness which  will  certainly  win  place 
and  position;  it  is  too  frequently 
"pull"  with  a  friend  already  in 
place.  Fitness  very  often  helps,  but 
the  nation  should  be  preserved 
from  the  misfits  who  play  for  place 
on  the  qualification  of  knowing 
"some  friend  in  the  service"!  The 
American  public  should  be  boldly 
told  of  that  which  is  common 
knowledge   in   official   life. 

Desk    Officers 

One  feature  of  this  evil  of  "per- 
sonnel profiteering"  is  the  forma- 
tion of  predatory  cliques  of  desk 
officers — predatory  in  the  sense 
that  they  prey  upon  advancement 
and  personal  credit  and  that  they 
rob  of  their  just  dues  others  who 
are  not  so  self-aggressive.  There 
are  many  who  think  that  these  evils 
would  not  be  so  prevalent  if  the 
wearing  by  civilian  appointees  of 
war-like  shoulder-straps  and  khaki 
were  not  in  vogue.  It  is  said  that 
the  added  incitement  of  military 
rank  and  appurtenances  increases  the 
rage  of  the  place  hunters.  At  ten 
a.  m.  one  hot  August  morning  in 
Washington,  two  such  civilian  elects 
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got  their  Commissions  as  Captains. 
By  noon,  both  displayed  the  long- 
prepared  military  regalia — with  the 
immediate  addition  of  boots  and 
spurs!  I  spcdce  of  the  passing  spec- 
tacle to  a  soldier  back  from  six 
months'  service  in  France,  remarking 
that  the  pair  might  or  might  not 
have  allowed  a  decent  time  to  elapse 
between  receiving  their  commissions 
and  the  wearing  of  the  uniform,  but 
ivhy  add  boots  and  spurs!  "I  should 
think,"  I  said,  "it  must  either  sicken 
or  sadden  a  real  army  man  to  see 
that."  The  regular  Army  Captain's 
reply  was  quite  printable  and  would 
be  given  here  but  for  the  inability 
of  the  cold  type  to  convey  the 
nicety  of  his  gesture  and  expres- 
sion! 

In  justice  to  civilian  appointees, 
it  should  be  stated  that  not  a  few 
in  khaki  have  felt  embarrassed  to 
wear  the  insignia  of  rank  equal  to 
that  of  field  officers,  with  only  a 
metal  collar  tag  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  veteran  from  over  the  top 
in  France  and  one  from  behind  a 
desk  at  home!  for  the  furore 
uniformicus  does  not  apply  to  every- 
one who  wears  the  khaki  of  war 
workers  in  the  government  home 
service.  To  some,  it  is  a  genuine 
hardship  to  be  held  back  from  field 
work  and  from  their  share  of  that 
form  of  sacrifice  and  its  attendant 
honors.  Others  are  doing  splendid 
and  absolutely  necessary  service 
at  home  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  and 
the  credit  for  their  achievements 
all  too  frequently  goes  to  the  class 
of  self-seekers  whose  composite 
portrait  remains  to  be  painted  by 
some  abler  artist  of  the  pen.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  class,  it  has 
become  the  part  of  wisdom  dis- 
creetly to  weigh  the  words  of  the 
man  in  government  service  who 
tells  how  he  "sacrificed  ten  thou- 
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sand  a  year  and  the  prospect  of 
advancement"  to  accept  the  mere 
pittance  of  a  Captain's  Commission 
and  the  privilege  of  serving  Uncle 
Sam!  Of  any  group  of  citizen 
officers  side  by  side  at  desks  in 
Washington,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  attend  strictly  to  business, 
while  others  put  in  much  time 
making  "helpful  friends"  who  might 
be  able  to  give  them  extra  credit 
and  promotion. 

To  the  sound  common  sense  of 
the  American  public,  the  following 
true  story  may  seem  to  present  an 
extreme  case  or  an  even  un- 
believable one — ^yet  the  telling  of  it 
did  not  seem  to  shock  sundry 
officials  in  Washington,  although 
eventually  this  particular  abuse  of 
personnel  was  remedied. 

The   Risk  of   "Major   Smithers" 

Sometime  in  the  Spring  of  1918, 
a  young  "desk  officer,"  who  may  or 
may  not  be  accurately  described  as 
"personally  ambitious  for  himself," 
seized  upon  a  paper  bearing  an  idea 
for  development.  One  may  not, 
perhaps,  at  this  time,  tell  what  this 
idea  is  or  how  the  officer  appropri- 
ated it  to  his  own  uses.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  however,  that  the  idea, 
when  developed,  was,  through  a 
special  corps,  to  deal  directly  with 
the  welfare  of  all  our  men  in  mili- 
tary service,  both  at  home  and  over- 
seas. Prior  to  his  entry  into  war 
work,  this  particular  young  man 
had  achieved  some  success  as  an 
advertising  agent  for,  we'll  say,  gas 
fixtures;  otherwise  he  had  won 
local  notoriety  as  an  inharmonious 
cog  in  a  commercial  association ;  he 
had  had  some  few  weeks  of  military 
training  and  perhaps  no  experience 
at  all  in  the  handling  of  men ;  never- 
theless, he  proposed  to  l^is  Chief — 
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a  real  soldier — ^that  he  be  permitted 
to  organize  the  idea  and  provide 
for  its  practical  application.  The 
Chief,  possibly  overcome  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  plan,  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  personality  of  the 
instrument,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  expansion  of  a  neiv 
Military  Branch.  Lieutenant  Smith- 
ers  was  promptly  granted  a  Major's 
Commission,  (his  name  and  rank 
are  camouflaged),  and  he  imme- 
diately sent  for  his  dear  old  room- 
mate— who  also  was  offered,  and 
soon  secured,  a  similar  Commission. 
This  new  addition  to  the  Staff  of 
"Major  Smithers"  from  some 
cloistered  mercantile  retreat  made 
overnight  a  khaki-wearing  Officer 
who  soon  passed  with  authority 
upon  the  selection  of  personnel  for 
this  important  Department  and  upon 
"instruction  literature"  for  active  of- 
ficers in  the  United  States  Army! 
Indeed,  the  latter  took  charge  of  all 
such  "details;"  for  "details"  soon 
became  expressedly  beneath  the 
notice  of  "Major  Smithers,"  who 
had  developed  a  bustling  activity  for 
large  things  and  a  desire  to  extend 
his  personal  usefulness  thru  the  as- 
sociation with  those  higher  up. 

Under  these  auspices,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  "staff"  went  on  apace.  A 
writer  of  fiction  for  "Scrappy 
Yams"  or  something  equally  felici- 
tous, claimed  and  secured  the  as- 
signment to  prepare  a  syllabus  for 
Army,  officers,  veterans  and  neo- 
phytes alike,  on  the  proper  methods 
of  getting  the  best  out  of  the  men 
placed  under  their  command.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  volunteer  with 
some  experience  in  the  training  of 
men  offered  suggestions  which  were 
first  reviewed  and  endorsed  bv 
officers  of  the  regular  army.  This 
volunteer  was,  however,  informed 
by  the  youthful  but  learned  assis- 


tant to  "Major  Smithers"  that  every 
bit  of  writing  must  "have  Ian  ex- 
ordium, a  middle  part,  and  a  per- 
oration," and  that  the  sum  total 
of  his  suggestions,  as  written,  seem- 
ed to  lack  these  essentials!  They 
were,  therefore,  consigned  to  the 
waste-basket.  Although  a  Univer- 
sity Professor  later  made  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  some  order  out  of 
the  chaos,  the  latter  soon  "re- 
signed," while  "Major  Smithers" 
l^nd  his  adjutant  seemed  to  think 
that,  on  the  part  of  their  assistants, 
acquaintance  with  or  advice  from 
men  of  wide  experience  in  civil 
life  or  in  military  training  would 
demoralize  the  department !  It  was, 
therefore,  considered  quite  repre- 
hensible for  anyone  in  the  depart- 
ment to  consult  with  men  of  large 
affairs  in  business  or  with  army 
officers. 

What  the  ultimate  aims  of  this 
particular  pair  and  their  personal 
Cabinet  or  clique  may  have  been, 
the  writer  wots  not.  There  were 
some  extenuating  circumstances. 
"Major  Smithers"  created  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  accomplishing  a 
great  deal.  He  was  most  courteous 
to  his  superiors,  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  hard  worker  at  indoor 
affairs,  even  tho  his  personality 
and  that  of  his  assistant  were  mat- 
ters for  jest  among  officers  who  had 
seen  field  service  and  who  were 
called  upon  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  outside  missions. 

Army  Officers  vs.  "Pour  Flush- 
ing Civilians" 

The  moral  to  the  story  may  be 
double-headed,  and  is,  perhaps,  in 
part  expressed  by  Julian  Street, 
who  knew  of  these  circumstances, 
and  who  remarked  that  "a  high  type 
of  soldier  is  so  far  from  being  a 
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boaster  that  when  he  meets  a  four- 
flushing  civilian  he  can't  believe  it 
isn't  all  true."  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  West  Pointer 
in  charge  failed  to  see  what  a  farce 
was  being  "carried  on"  by  men 
whom  he  accepted  largely  at  their 
own  rating.  The  other  part  of  the 
moral  lies  in  the  expression  of  this 
army  officer  himself,  and  here 
rests  the  crux  of  the  whole  evil  of 
"personal  profiteering."  When  these 
things  were  finally  brought  to  his 
attention,  this  able  officer  upheld, 
in  eflFect,  that  his  personal  loyalty 
to  his  subordinates  would  not  per- 
mit of  their  being  thus  criticised 
and  thrown  down!  Thereupon,  the 
writer,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present,  heard  expressed,  with 
the  ultimate  approval  of  the  same 
officer,  the  view  that  "matters  of 
public  trust  should  not  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  'personal  loyalty;' 
that  while  it  was  quite  commend- 
able for  individuals  to  be  loyal  to 
their  friends  in  matters  of  private 
concern,  in  questions  of  public 
moment,  efficiency  and  fitness 
should  be  the  sole  guides  to  selection 
and  preferment;  that  if  alleged  in- 
formation were  available  at  any  time 
tending  to  show  inefficiency,  unfitness, 
or  slackness  of  effort,  this  testimony 
should  be  examined  and  either  proved 
false,  or,  if  true,  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion." 

"Personal    Loyalty"    an    Army 

Fetich 

It  would  seem  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  public  trust  should  be 
classed  under  the  "self-evident 
truths"  of  life ;  but  it  is  not  so  gen- 
erally held.  Personal  relationship 
and  personal  loyalty  in  public  life 
at  public  expense  leads,  perhaps,  to 
the  most  widespread  abuse  in  Amer- 
ican    politics.       When     Governor 
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Wilson  refused  to  disregard  the  ex- 
pressed preferences  of  the  voters  of 
New  Jersey  in  order  to  yield  to 
private  pressure  in  support  of  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, he  promptly  won  a  reputation 
as  an  "ing^ate."  This  reputation 
survives  among  the  people  to  this 
day,  for  had  not  "Jim"  Smith  made 
Woodrow  Wilson  Governor,  and  did 
not  Wilson  owe  his  political  prefer- 
ment to  Smith? 

When,  however,  oppprtunity  is 
given  to  explain  such  apparent 
faithlessness  and  "ingratitude,"  the 
people  generally  understand.  The 
remarkable  fact  about  the  whole 
business  is  that  the  true  conception 
of  faith  in  matters  of  public  moment 
is  not  intuitively  felt  by  the  so- 
called  "intelligentsia"  in  public  and 
private  life.  On  the  contrary,  the 
general  naivete  concerning  this 
"personal  profiteering"  in  matters 
of  public  trust  is  as  amazing  as  it 
is  widespread.  "I  should  be  em- 
barrassed to  hear  an  unfavorable 
report"  in  connection  with  the  of- 
ficial conduct  of  "my  personal 
friend"  is  a  thing  startlingly  com- 
mon in  public  life.  In  popular  or 
representative  government,  this  feel- 
ing of  "loyalty"  is  the  cause  of  per- 
haps the  greater  part  of  our  public 
inefficiency  or  worse,  even  when 
personally  honest  and  well-meaning 
men  are  in  charge.  "A  public  of- 
fice is  a  public  trusf'  should  be  upon 
the  desk  and  in  the  heart  of  every 
office  holder,  with  the  fuller  under- 
standing that  the  maxim  or  motto 
is  as  applicable  to  appointments  and 
preferment  as  to  his  personal  and 
immediate  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations. 

A    Lesson    in    Civics 

This  matter  may  well  be  made 
a  lesson  in  civics  in  our  schools. 
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or  perhaps,  the  basis  for  sundry 
lessons.      It   is   well   worth    while. 

By  way  of  illustration,  if,  in  the 
War  Department,  a  Bureau  Chief 
has  made  a  certain  ruling  about 
any  thing,  at  any  time,  the  "loyalty" 
of  those  under  him  and  about  him 
must  be  such  that  his  decision  is 
to  be  upheld  and  he  himself  sup- 
ported, right  or  wrong!  That  is  the 
chief  concern  of  all!  The  fetich  of 
"personal  loyalty"  has  further 
powers  for  evil.  Criticism  is  not 
welcomed  in  the  Departments  from 
those  outside,  who  may,  at  times, 
best  see  and  correct  mistakes  and 
prevent  failure.  The  Department's 
conception  of  personal  loyalty  to 
one's  subordinates  forbids  entertain- 
ing such  criticism. 

In  a  general  way,  the  idea  in- 
spiring this  sentiment  is  a  worthy 
one,  but  it  has  been  grossly  abused, 
if  not  debased  into  a  positive  evil — 
possibly  the  greatest  in  the  War 
Department  to-day.  Cliques  are 
formed  among  officers.  Those  out- 
side of  these  cliques,  or  who  do  not 
"pull"  with  its  personnel,  are  frozen 


out  and  some  of  these  are  men  who 
devote  themselves  most  assiduously 
to  business  and  who  have  abilities 
of  the  highest  order.  They  do  not 
take  time  to  create  friendships  and 
to  maintain  their  position  in  these 
groups. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
officials  are  afraid  to  give  orders 
when  orders  are  essential  to  success. 
Everyone  goes  around  on  tiptoe  for 
fear  of  violating  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  "personal  loyalty,"  to  which 
the  true  ideal  of  a  public  trust  has 
become  almost  wholly  subordin- 
ated! Someone  has  declared  that 
the  unpardonable  crime  that  can  be 
comitted  in  military  circles  is  for 
one  outside  of  these  associated 
bodies  to  advocate  a  reform  which 
seems  in  any  way  to  reflect  on  any- 
one on  the  inside.  Inefficiency, 
wastage,  red  tape,  failure,  and  even 
the  risk  of  human  lives  is  prefer- 
able to  doing  or  saying  anything 
which  would  even  appear  to  be  a 
reflection  on  one's  superiors,  sub- 
ordinates, or  associates! 
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THE  earthquake,  which  brought 
ruin  to  the  city  of  Mayaguez  and 
the  towns  of  Anasco,  Aguadilla 
and  Aguada,  located  in  the  western 
part  of  Porto  Rico,  threatened  to 
interrupt  school  work  seriously.  In 
Mayaguez  two  school  buildings 
were  destroyed  and  one  teacher  and 
five  children  were  killed.  In  Anasco 
the  school  buildings  were  shattered 
and  are  not  flt  to  be  used.  In 
Aguadilla  twenty-two  school  rooms 
were  put  out  of  commission,  includ- 
ing a  small  high  school  building. 
Immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
house    the    schools    in    temporary 


structures  and  school  work  has 
been  resumed.  In  Aguadilla  six 
children  were  killed  when  the 
disaster  occurred.  Due  to  the 
heroism  of  Miss  Agripina  Var- 
gas,  graded  teacher,  Santiage  Veve,. 
Jr.,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  and 
Fernando  Milan,  Special  Teacher  of 
Agriculture,  twenty-seven  children 
were  rescued  from  the  debris.  Prin- 
cipal Antonio  Montalvo  of  the 
Marina  School  proved  himself  to 
be  a  real  hero  by  getting  out  600 
children  from  a  building  which  was 
shattered  by  the  flrst  quake  and 
part  of  which  collapsed. 
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FOREWORD 
War  and   Schooi^ 

HISTORY  shows  that  in  every 
national  and  racial  crisis  which 
tends  greatly  to  modify  a  people 
whether  in  social,  political,  econ- 
omic, or  religious  relations  men 
turn  their  minds  instinctively  and 
promptly  to  a  consideration  of 
schools.  Especially  is  it  true  that 
in  every  time  of  stress  through  war 
or  in  the  effort  to  recover  from  the 
disaster  of  military  defeat  a  people 
is  quick  to  consider  the  schools  as 
the  great  means  of  social  regenera- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  the  French 
revolution  nation  wide  plans  were 
adopted  for  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction, and  after  the  calamitous 
days  of  1870-71  the  French  people, 
seeking  to  recover  from  the  terrible 
experiences  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  turned  again  to  the  thought  of 
public  education  as  the  best  means 
to  re-establish  the  national  spirit. 

No  less  is  it  true  that  a  nation 
victorious  in  war  is  often  led  to 
modify  its  ideals  and  then  to  seek 
in  a  reorganized  education  the 
quickest  means  of  affirming  them. 

Our  country  has  already  come  to 
see  that  a  much  more  democratic 
and  practical  scheme  of  schools  is 
necessary  than  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed among  us.  Not  a  soldier  has 
come  through  our  training  canton- 
ments over  to  the  front  lines  with- 
out  realizing   in    an    entirely    new 
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sense  the  value  of  education.  Not 
one  of  these  will  return  to  the  life 
of  a  citizen  without  a  conviction 
that  public  education  is  a  prime 
interest  of  society  and  should  be 
organized  promptly  and  liberally 
for  the  benefit  of  all  in  our  demo- 
cracy. 

These  few  pages  offer  some  sug- 
gestions for  discussion  in  order  to 
help  towards  a  definite  ideal  for 
American  education. 

READING 
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Smith — Establishing  Industrial 
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Judd — Evolution  of  a  Democratic 
School  System. 
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I. 

Education    Spells    Opportunity 

THESIS — Our  democracy  should  sup- 
port a  system  of  universal,  free  and 
compulsory  education  by  federal,  state 
and   local   taxation. 

Every  day  the  value  of  education 
is  more  fully  realized.     As  society 
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becomes  more  complex  and  the 
ordinary  needs  of  humanity  are 
satisfied  only  through  a  more  com- 
plicated system  of  production  and 
distribution,  the  success  of  any  man 
becomes  dependent  not  merely 
upon  general  intelligence  and  train- 
ing, but  also  upon  specific  schooling 
for  the  work  which  he  is  carrying 
on.  As  the  results  of  science  are 
made  the  basis  of  all  industries, 
there  comes  to  be  no  occupation  for 
which  some  degree  of  definite  prep- 
aration is  not  increasingly  valu- 
able and  even  imperative. 

All  of  our  young  men,  and  indeed, 
our  young  women,  are  coming  to 
feel  the  truth  of  this,  and  to  ask 
why  a  better  chance  for  success  is 
not  afforded  through  the  training  of 
the  schools.  Day  by  day  the  people 
are  realizing  that  education  is  the 
supreme  duty  of  society  and  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  State. 
The  demand  is  insistent  that  edu- 
cational opportunity  should  be  uni- 
versal and  free  and  compulsory.  A 
universal  education  does  not  mean 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  schooling 
for  all  boys  and  girls  in  town  and 
in  country  alike.  The  future  life 
and  occupation  of  every  person 
should  determine  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  instruction  that  is 
given.  Nevertheless,  the  basic 
truth  is  that  education  should  be 
equal  in  the  oportunity  it  affords. 
The  country  child  should  have  as 
good  a  schooling  as  the  city  child. 
The  early  education  of  a  boy  or 
girl  in  rural  sections  should  vary 
from  that  of  the  urban  districts 
merely  in  order  to  prepare  more 
specifically  for  life  by  using  the 
present  environment. 

That  all  schooling  should  be  free 
is  a  lesson  which  it  took  us  in  this 
country  many  generations  fully  to 
learn,  and  today  we  are  the  only 


great  nation  which  recognizes  the 
truth  in  theory,  and  we  have  most 
fully  carried  it  out  in  practice.  The 
people  as  a  whole  tax  themselves 
to  give  educational  opportunity  to 
every  rising  generation.  In  part 
this  taxation  is  indirect  in  so  far 
as  through  its  own  special  means 
the  Federal  Government  collects 
funds,  which  it  thereafter  distrib- 
utes to  the  various  commonwealths 
for  the  subsidizing  of  certain  varie- 
ties of  education.  In  one  sense  state 
taxation  for  school  purposes  may  be 
construed  as  an  indirect  levy,  in  so 
far  as  those  communities  of  the 
state  are  concerned  which  are  re- 
ceiving the  proceeds  of  taxation  in 
more  populous  or  wealthy  sections 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  the 
ultimate  duty  of  every  community, 
however,  to  furnish  to  its  own 
children  the  best  opportunity  within 
its  power.  However  much  the 
Federal  Government  may  subsidize, 
and  however  much  the  state  may 
sustain  local  effort  through  state 
contribution,  every  social  unit, 
whether  in  toivn  or  in  country,  has 
the  first  responsibility  in  matters 
educational.  It  behooves  every 
man,  therefore,  who  looks  forward 
to  the  right  conditions  for  his  own 
children  to  become  a  missionary  in 
the  cause  of  public  education  and 
an  earnest  and  consistent  advo- 
cate of  more  money  for  public 
schools. 

When  education  is  universal  and 
free  it  needs  also  to  be  compulsory. 
Many  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
national  service  today  bewail  the 
fact  that  through  their  own  oppo- 
sition or  through  parental  indiffer- 
ence they  were  allowed  to  escape 
any  real  schooling,  and  therefore 
find  themselves  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  that  training  which  might 
otherwise    have   made   them   more 
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capable  and  have  opened  to  them 
more  than  one  chance  for  advance- 
ment, not  only  in  war,  but  also  in 
times  of  peace. 

We  believe,  then,  that  education 
is  the  absolute  condition  of  national 
progress  for  any  people  and  of  na- 
tional safety  for  any  democracy; 
that  it  is  the  vital  obligation  of 
society  towards  every  member ;  that 
it  is  the  greatest  responsibility  of 
the  state  and  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  any  other  agency;  that  the  op- 
portunity it  affords  must  be  uni- 
versal, free  and  obligatory;  that 
the  supreme  ideal  is  that  education 
should  be  made  to  spell  opportunity 
for  every  child,  boy  or  girl,  rich 
or  poor,  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  does  a  democracy  need 
better  schools  than  people  do  under 
other    forms    of    government? 

2.  Why  should  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment use  the  proceeds  of  in- 
direct taxation  (tariff,  etc.)  partly 
for  school  purposes? 

3.  Why  is  free  schooling  (free 
tuition,  free  text  books,  etc.)  both 
just  and  necessary? 

4.  Why  are  compulsory  educa- 
tional   laws    necessary  ? 

5.  Why  have  rural  schools  been 
inferior  to  city  schools  in  the  United 
States   and   elsewhere? 

Reading 

Cubberley — ^The  Improvement  of 
Rural  Schools. 

Judd — Evolution  of  a  Democratic 
School  System,  Chapter  III. 

II. 

The   Schools    of   Yesterday 

THESIS — To  organize  democratic 
schools  takes  time;  to  keep  them 
democratic  takes  care. 
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It  is  difficult  for  us  today,  re- 
joicing and  proud  in  our  system  of 
public  education,  to  realize  that  it 
is  a  growth  of  only  a  very  few  gen- 
erations, dating  back  in  most  par- 
ticulars hardly  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. For  the  first  two  hundred 
years  school  opportunity  within 
what  is  now  the  United  States 
existed  for  the  benefit  mostly  of 
the  children  of  the  well-to-do.  Even 
our  Puritan  ancestors  in  New  Eng- 
land thought  little  of  the  right  of 
poor  children  for  an  education,  and 
the  first  school  established  was  the 
Latin  Grammar  school  intended  for 
those  boys  who  would  go  on  later 
to  college  and  prepare  themselves 
to  be  either  clergymen  or  magis- 
trates in  the  colony.  At  almost  the 
same  time  Harvard  College  was  es- 
tablished with  a  similar  thought  for 
the  education  only  of  community 
leaders  who  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  prosperous  classes.  With  the 
exception  of  the  most  meager  home 
or  neighborhood  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  usually  by  some  elderly 
dame  in  her  own  kitchen  while 
engaged  in  her  household  tasks,  no 
other  kind  of  opportunity  was 
widely  developed  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years. 

In  the  period  of  public  discussion 
which  preceded  our  Revolutionary 
era  a  demand  came  for  some  kind 
of  school  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  boys  who  were  not  going 
to  college.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  suggestion  came  that  girls 
may  be  considered  human  beings 
along  with  their  brothers  and  have 
some  right  to  an  education  which 
will  develop  their  qualities  and  fit 
them  for  their  future  responsibilities 
and  home  occupations.  This  de- 
mand was  voiced  clearly  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  the  middle  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  and  resulted  in 
the  establishment  in  Philadelphia 
of  an  Academy  which  became  the 
forerunner  of  many  institutions  of 
this  kind  in  the  next  fifty  years. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  almost  to 
the  breaking  out  of  our  Civil  War, 
the  Academy  was  the  most  widely 
distributed  and  best  supported  type 
of  educational  institution  in  this 
country.  Organized  to  ijieet  more 
practical  needs  and  open  alike  to 
boys  and  girls,  with  no  thought 
of  their  future  training  in  any  other 
kind  of  school,  it  made  an  appeal, 
nevertheless,  only  to  a  limited  class. 
It  drew  pupils  usually  from  a  con- 
siderable area,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  many  boys  and  girls  to  leave 
their  own  homes  and  to  live  in,  or 
near  the  school  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  its  opportunities. 
Moreover,  there  was  often  a  consid- 
erable charge  for  tuition,  and  this, 
added  to  the  expense  of  living, 
shut  out  most  children  from  such 
opportunities  as  it  offered. 

A  beginning  was  made,  however, 
in  a  really  democratic  scheme  of 
public  instruction  by  the  establish- 
ment in  Boston  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  of 
a  free,  elementary,  vernacular  school 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  this 
was  followed  within  a  very  few 
years  by  the  establishment  of  the 
first  English  High  School  in  the 
United  States  in  Boston  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of 
the  century.  In  contrast  with  the 
schools  already  mentioned  the  high 
school  was  really  for  the  people, 
giving  a  fairly  generous  oppor- 
tunity in  literature,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  such  sciences  as  were 
then  developed  for  school  use. 
The  example  of  Boston  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  in  the 


next  twenty-five  years  of  similar 
public  elementary  and  high  schools 
in  the  more  important  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Within  the  same 
period  in  certain  states  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  this  ideal  of  universal 
school  opportunity  came  to  some 
recognition  and  especially  in  Michi- 
gan, Indiana  and  Ohio,  definite 
steps  were  taken  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools  as  widely  as  was 
possible  in  what  was  then  an  un- 
developed and  sparsely  settled  sec- 
tion. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  had  come  in  this  coun- 
try to  admit  not  grudgingly  the 
value  for  all  children,  of  schools 
not  merely  of  an  elementary,  but 
also  of  a  secondary  grade.  The  es- 
tablishment of  state  systems  of 
schools  was  greatly  furthered  by 
the  generous  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  setting  aside  certain 
parts  of  the  public  domain  to  be 
known  as  school  lands,  from  which, 
when  sold,  came  considerable  funds 
for  educational  purposes.  These 
school  lands  and  funds  were  not  as 
a  rule  very  wisely  administered  by 
the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  the  later  organized  territories 
and  states  further  to  the  west,  taking 
to  heart  the  experiences  of  some 
of  their  eastern  sisters,  have  been 
able  to  secure  from  this  source 
what  amounts  in  several  cases  to  a 
magnificient  endowment  of  public 
education. 

In  the  storm  and  stress  of  our 
Civil  War  the  National  Government 
took  an  important  step  by  affirm- 
ing the  principle  of  higher  educa- 
tion, setting  aside  a  great  amount  of 
public  land  in  every  commonwealth 
for  the  support  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  of  mechanic  arts.  These 
subsidies  of  land  were  later  suc- 
ceeded by  grants  of  money  in  in- 
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creasing  amounts,  and  the  national 
policy  being  strongly  seconded  by 
public  opinion  and  public  appro- 
priations in  our  various  states,  we 
have  today  an  unparalleled  system 
of  higher  education  in  our  state 
universities  and  land  grant  colleges. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of 
our  national  history  we  had  there- 
fore at  least  in  theory,  a  complete 
system  of  public  education  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher 
grade.  The  opportunity  for  the 
maximum  of  training  was  free  of 
all  tuition  charges  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  boys  and  prls.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  in  various 
sections  of  our  country  public  senti- 
ment tolerated  a  very  backward 
condition  of  the  schools,  and  par- 
ticularly true  that  even  where  the 
principle  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance was  recognized,  it  was 
applied  to  a  very  limited  and  un- 
satisfactory degree.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  after  the  first  few  years  of 
public  schooling  the  majority  of 
parents  and  pupils  considered  any 
further  study  as  worth  while  only 
for  boys  who  were  looking  for- 
ward to  professional  careers,  or  for 
girls  whose  mothers  did  not  need 
their  help  in  household  tasks.  As 
a  result  the  public  high  schools 
which  were  originally  organized  to 
be  a  kind  of  people's  college  came 
to  be  handled  merely  as  preparatory 
schools  for  the  university. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  were  the  American 
colonies  slow  to  establish  schools? 

2.  Does  schooling  pay?  For  the 
individual?      For    society? 

3.  Why  was  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wise  in  giving  appropriations 
to  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts 
colleges? 
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RJSADING 

Weeks— The  People's  School- 
Chapters  2,  3  and  4. 

Judd — Evolution  of  a  Democratic 
School    System — Chapters   IV   and 

V. 

III. 
The   Schools   of  Today 

THESIS — ^Democratic  education  meant 
complete  education,  physical,  mental 
and  moral. 

We  may  fairly  claim  that  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion which  offers  a  broad  opportun- 
ity of  free  instruction  for  boys  and 
girls.  Any  impartial  observer  will 
admit  that  our  elementary  teaching 
for  children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  land.  As  for  our  higher  edu- 
cation the  number  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  the  average  quality 
of  teaching,  the  variety  of  training 
which  is  there  offered,  and  in  all 
of  our  state  institutions  at  the 
minimum  cost  to  the  individual, 
suggests  that  nowhere  else  is  a 
better  opportunity  granted  to  am- 
bitious youth  to  prepare  themselves 
in  an  adequate  manner  for  the  vari- 
ous professions  and  other  highly 
technical  occupations  of  modem 
society.  The  situation  in  our  public 
high  schools  is  not  so  clear.  In 
no  other  country  are  so  many 
young  people  getting  instruction  in 
free  public  institutions.  At  the 
same  time  if  one  examines  more 
particularly  what  these  boys  and 
girls  are  doing  in  the  high  schools 
he  will  probably  conclude  that, 
relatively  speaking,  we  have  not  in 
the  United  States  developed  as 
efficiently  a  scheme  of  secondary 
instruction  as  has  been  done  both 
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in  the  elementary  and  in  the  higher 
stages  of  education. 

He  will  probably  be  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  boys  in  our 
schools  are  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  women  at  a  stage  in 
their  growth  when  they  need  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  firmer 
and  more  sympathetic  handling 
by  men,  or  at  least  a  larger 
amount  of  direction  by  men  teach- 
ers than  is  at  present  afforded.  In 
comparison  with  other  countries 
he  will  find  that  our  high  school 
teachers  are  insufficiently  trained, 
of  relative  immaturity,  and  of  no 
great  permanence  in  the  occupation 
of  teaching.  His  conclusion  will 
probably  be  that  while  American 
education  is  measurably  effective  at 
the  two  extremes  it  needs  consid- 
erable development  in  the  middle 
stage  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modem  living. 

With  this  impression  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  turn  again  to  the  earlier  years 
and  find  there  a  considerable  need 
of  greater  permanence  in  the  teach- 
ing force  and  a  better  quality  of 
teaching,  which  could  be  secured 
(a)  through  higher  requirements  of 
admission  to  the  teaching  force,  (b) 
by  more  secure  tenure  of  position 
and  (c)  probably,  above  all,  by 
better  pay.  Beyond  question  he  will 
be  surprised  and  shocked  to  dis- 
cover how  inadequately  the  public 
school  teacher  is  paid.  If  the 
children  of  the  next  generation  are 
to  receive  as  good  a  schooling  as 
their  fathers  and  mothers  received, 
a  very  radical  change  will  have  to 
be  made  in  the  salary  schedule  in 
every  community,  large  and  small, 
rural  and  urban. 

The  experience  of  the  United 
States    with   the   millions   of   men 


brought  under  governmental  survey 
thru  the  first  and  the  second 
draft  acts  shows  an  amazing  degree 
of  illiteracy  among  adult  citizens^ 
whether  of  native  ancestry  or  of 
foreign  birth.  This  indicates,  first, 
the  failure  of  the  country  properly 
to  consider  the  needs  of  immigrants 
and  of  their  immediate  descendants. 
We  have  long  recognized  the  tre- 
mendous percentage  of  the  foreign- 
bom  adult  population  of  the  coun- 
try, but  never  before  was  the  public 
drawn  to  consider  the  incalculable 
weakening  of  our  national  power 
both  in  intelligence  and  in  moral 
force  through  the  failure  to  adopt 
systematic  means  of  bringing  these 
elements  in  our  population  to  a  fair 
degree  of  intelligence  and  compre- 
hension of  American  life  and  its 
ideals. 

More  astonishing  has  been  the 
discovery  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  men  of  pure  American 
ancestry  have  grown  up  in  this 
country  in  the  last  twenty  years 
without  receiving  the  minimum  of 
instruction  necessary  for  the  mak- 
ing of  fairly  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens.  No  more  definite  and 
concrete  proof  of  a  certain  national 
failure  in  education  could  be  found 
than  the  presence  in  the  develop- 
ment battalions  of  our  various  can- 
tonments of  hundreds  of  young 
Americans  unable  or  barely  able  to 
read  and  to  write  our  native  ton- 
gue. Compared  with  other  civilized 
countries,  we  have  long  been  lack- 
ing in  the  compulsory  administra- 
tion of  public  education.  In  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  for  example, 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
the  recruits  who  are  summoned 
every  year  for  military  service  is 
practically  negligible,  while  the 
most  favorable  official  reports  of 
our     own     county     indicate     that 
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in  the  rough  and  the  large 
we  can  find  one  child  out  of 
every  four  or  five  who  is  failing  to 
secure  the  necessary  minimum  of 
schooling.  If  a  democracy  cannot 
exist  half-slave  and  half-free,  no 
more  can  it  continue  half-ignorant 
and  half-instructed.  One  result  of 
the  present  struggle  should  be  a 
recognition  of  this  fact,  and  a  de- 
termination of  all  who  have  labored 
on  the  battlefield  for  the  triumph 
of  democracy  to  labor  hereafter 
with  much  more  devotion  for  a 
liberal,  nay,  even  a  generous,  public 
educational  policy.  More  money 
for  the  public  schools  should  be 
the  slogan  of  every  soldier  and 
sailor  who  has  come  in  his  military 
experience  to  feel  the  value  of 
schooling,  and  every  such  one 
should  determine  that  for  his 
children  and  the  children  of  his 
comrades  this  opportunity  should 
not  be  limited  in  any  way. 

If  we  turn  again  to  any  intelligent 
and  impartial  visitor  from  another 
land  and  ask  him  for  other  impres- 
sions of  our  schools,  beyond  doubt 
one  response  will  be  a  wondering 
admiration  of  the  way  in  which  we 
have  housed  our  children  in  admir- 
ably constructed  buildings  with  con- 
stantly improving  equipment.  This 
recognition  will  hardly  be  extended 
to  our  rural  schools,  for  these  have 
always  suflFered  from  poor  ventila- 
tion, inadequate  heating  and  defec- 
tive lighting,  yet  the  present  trend 
is  towards,  schools  satisfactorily 
housed,  located  favorably  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  various  play-ground, 
gardens  and  even  farms  which  are 
now  used  to  give  the  country  child 
the  most  pleasing  and  effective  in- 
troduction to  his  future  occupation, 
if  he  continues  to  live  under  these 
rural  conditions. 

Another  point  of  commendation 


of  American  education  is  found  in 
the  broader  conception  which  is  now 
entertained  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  school.  Not  so  long  ago  we 
considered  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
as  summed  up  in  the  imparting  of 
the  minimum  of  knowledge  in  the 
so-called  three  R's,  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  the  barest  essentials 
of  education.  Now  we  consider  the 
school  as  the  entrance  hall  to  life 
in  which  the  richest,  most  com- 
prehensive preparation  should  be 
given  through  a  study,  even  if  only 
elementary,  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  through  which  man  has 
measurably  conquered  his  natural 
environment  and  developed  and 
made  more  favorable  his  social 
surroundings. 

In  this  enlarged  view  of  the 
schools  the  physical  handling  of  the 
children  has  gradually  come  to  be 
a  first  consideration.  Sanitary 
buildings,  sound  school  programs, 
diversified  activities,  including  those 
of  the  school  gymnasium,  and  the 
out-of-door  playground,  were  really 
a  beginning  in  this  direction.  Soon 
came  the  careful  medical  examin- 
ation of  pupils  to  discover  and  to 
correct  as  far  as  possible  all  physi- 
cal defects,  remedial  treatment  by 
school  physicians  and  school  nurses, 
the  dentist  and  the  aurist,  the 
surgeon,  the  oculist,  the  specialist 
for  the  nose  and  throat,  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  health  is  the  first 
right  to  every  child,  and  therefore 
the  first  duty  of  the  state,  which 
supplements  thru  the  agency  of 
the  school  what,  on  the  whole,  must 
always  be,  within  the  family  an 
insufficient  attention  to  this  su- 
premely important  need. 

The  democratic  principle  of  social 
inter-dependency  is  similarly  ob- 
served in  the  attention  which  society 
now  gives  to  the  schooling  of  the 
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unfortunate.  This  class  includes 
not  merely  those  who  are  intellec- 
tually deficient  or  undeveloped  in 
moral  principle  or  control,  but  also 
those  who  are  handicapped  by 
physical  defects.  The  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  crippled 
children  of  our  community  are 
gradually  being  guaranteed  that 
education  and  care  which  will  best 
make  them  useful,  intelligent  and 
therefore  happy  citizens  tomorrow. 
Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to 
suggest  that  one  responsibility  of 
every  generation  is  the  proper  train- 
ing of  the  next;  that  no  money  is 
more  wisely  spent  than  for  this 
purpose;  that  nowhere  else  will  it 
return  such  a  vast  increment  in 
usefulness  and  happiness;  that  in 
the  schools  of  to-day  we  find  an  in- 
creasing recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple and  may  fairly  claim  that 
we  are  not  falling  unduly  below 
what  is  expected  in  a  modem  state. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why    are   teachers    so   poorly 
paid? 

2.  Do  we  need  more  men  teach- 
ers? 

3.  What  makes  a  good  compul- 
sory  school  law? 

4.  Who  is  responsible  for  a 
child's  health? 

5.  What  does  a  free  education 
include?  Teaching?  Books?  Food? 
Clothing?    What  else? 

READING 

Weeks— The  People's  School- 
Chapters  5  and  6. 

Lewis — Democracy's  High  School 
— Chapters  2  and  3. 

IV. 

The   Schools  of  Tomorrow 

THHSIS^Every  man  and  every  woman 


in  a  democracy  should  work  and  a 
democracy's  school  should  fit  every 
child  for  some  occupation. 

Someone  has  compared  the  system 
of  public  instruction  to  a  great  fac- 
tory, organized  for  the  working  up 
of  raw  materials  into  the  forms  of 
greatest  possible  social  use.  If  we 
ask  what  product  the  school  should 
turn  out  the  answer  comes  promptly 
that  it  should  produce  intelligent, 
conscientious,  patriotic,  useful  and 
happy  citizens.  In  so  far  as  useful- 
ness and  happiness  depend  upon  in- 
tellectual training,  moral  discipline 
and  civic  preparation  the  schools 
have  not  been  very  unmindful  of 
their  principle  function.  The  useful- 
ness in  these  days,  however,  of 
every  adult  is  coming  to  depend 
upon  a  definite  preparation  for  a 
definite  occupation,  and  if  the  in- 
dividual's economic  usefulness  de- 
pends largely  on  such  vocational 
training,  no  less  will  his  future 
happiness.  In  the  recognition  and 
meeting  of  this  need,  the  schools 
have  been  amazingly  slow  and  one 
result  of  the  present  world  con- 
flict should  be  a  determination 
hereafter  to  prepare  within  the 
public  school  system  our  boys  and 
girls  for  the  occupations  which  lie 
ahead  of  them  in  adult  life. 

That  we  have  been  slow  to  see 
the  imperative  need  of  vocational 
training  is  after  all  not  perhaps 
so  surprising  since  the  change  in  our 
industrial  organization  which  gave 
rise  to  this  need  has  been,  itself, 
slow  to  develop.  We  are  not  far 
in  this  new  country  of  ours  from 
the  time  of  household  industries 
or  of  the  small-town  manufacture 
and  exchange  of  products.  At  that 
stage  the  apprentice  system  was 
adequate  to  the  economic  demands 
and  the  life  of  every  boy  naturally 
fell    into    two    parts,    that    of    the 
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school  where  he  received  a  book 
preparation  for  life  and  that  of  the 
home  where  he  was  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  an  occupation  or  a 
trade,  whether  this  preparation  was 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  town. 

Increasing  use  of  machinery,  con- 
centration of  manufacturing  in  con- 
gested centers  of  population  cause 
the  substitution  of  the  large  factory 
for  the  small  work-shop;  and  the 
substitution  of  the  machine  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  individ- 
ual worker  marked  the  passing  of 
the  apprentice  system,  which  has 
almost  entirely  lost  it  function  in 
current  industrial  society.  When 
gradually  a  need  appeared  for  the 
vocational  training  of  youth  in  one 
direction  or  another  the  response  in 
our  American  life  came  in  the  form 
of  various  emergency  devices,  meet- 
ing a  momentary  situation,  but  con- 
tinued through  one  decade  after  an- 
other in  a  fashion  which  reflects 
seriously  our  lack  of  scientific  handl- 
ing of  problems. 

In  the  great  revival  of  business 
after  our  Civil  War,  for  example, 
the  need  appeared  for  trained  work- 
ers in  business.  Immediately  came 
the  business  college,  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  American  versatility  and 
ingenuity  and  of  American  lack  of 
scientific  procedure  in  the  meeting 
of  new  demands  in  social  organiza- 
tion. Only  after  many  years  came 
gradually  some  more  satisfactory 
forms  of  commercial  training  as 
they  appear  now  in  our  public  high 
schools,  in  various  private  founda- 
tions of  a  secondary  grade  and  in 
the  colleges  of  commerce  which 
are  being  established  in  our  higher 
institutions.  In  a  similar  fashion  to 
meet  the  demands  of  various  trades 
private  enterprise  organized  schools 
of  industry,  some  of  them  giving 
the  elements  of  instruction  to  im- 
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mature  and  unschooled  boys  and 
girls,  others  gradually  appearing, 
which  offered  more  systematic  and 
satisfactory  preparation  for  techni- 
cal activities. 

The  system  of  public  education 
presently  admitted  the  need  of  in- 
dustrial training  for  life  and  in 
addition  to  commercial  schools,  the 
technical  high  school,  both  for  boys 
and  girls  was  organized  as  well  as 
agricultural  schools,  widely  vary- 
ing in  aim  and  equipment.  What 
has  been  so  far  developed  reveals 
that  we  must  have  an  education 
adapted  to  a  modem  democracy, 
and  a  new  program  based  on  sound 
principles  and  corresponding  to 
current   needs. 

Certain  conclusions  are  beyond 
dispute.  Every  child  has  a  right  to 
the  fullest  education.  The  degree 
of  general  education  which  he 
should  receive  is  measured  best 
by  his  own  interests  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  he  responds  to  this 
schooling  while  it  is  being  gfiven. 
When  the  boy  begins  to  stop  caring 
for  his  books,  to  that  extent  he  has 
touched  the  limit  of  his  theoretical 
interest,  and  is  unconsciously  reach- 
ing forward  to  a  more  practical 
preparation  for  living.  Private 
enterprises  have  to  a  great 
degree  been  taking  young  boys 
and  girls  at  this  point  and 
training  them  for  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness. Nowhere  do  we  find,  nor  can 
we  expect  to  find  that  this  is  done 
with  a  primary  thought  for  the 
development  of  these  boys  and  girls 
into  complete  men  and  women. 
Employers  instruct  their  help  in 
order  to  turn  out  competent  work- 
men; the  state  asks  first  for  a 
complete  man  and  then  for  a  work- 
man. To  meet  the  demand  for 
skilled  workmen  in  modem  society 
is  a  problem  of  great  difficulty,  and 
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it  can  be  solved  only  by  centering 
upon  its  solution  the  keenest  minds 
of  the  entire  country.  Such  co- 
operation can  be  secured  best 
through  a  state  agency  and  the 
principal  state  agency  for  this  is 
the  public  school. 

The  objection  can  be  made  that 
already  our  schools  have  grown  un- 
due in  their  demands,  that  a  boy 
who  wants  to  become  a  doctor  or 
a  lawyer  must  go  through  many, 
many  years  of  general  and  special 
schooling  and  is  not  finally  quali- 
fied to  beg^n  his  life  work  until 
he  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  and  that  any  kind  of 
vocational  schooling  will  tend  to 
delay  the  young  man  who  needs  to 
begin  his  wage  earning  at  an  early 
age. 

Beyond  a  doubt  we  have  spent 
too  much  time  on  the  elementary 
schooling  of  our  children.  Eight 
years  have  been  used  for  the  learn- 
ing of  the  mere  utilities  of  educa- 
tion, reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, coupled  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  national  history,  geography, 
literature  and  the  simple  facts  of 
natural  life.  All  of  this  can  very 
well  be  done  within  six  years  if 
we  proceed  further  with  the  con- 
solidation of  schools,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  force,  and  the 
simplification  of  the  curriculum.  If 
this  amount  of  education  can  be 
effected  in  six  years  it  should  be 
done  in  that  time.  This  will  not 
mean  that  the  mass  of  children  will 
discontinue  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  at  that  time,  parents, 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  should 
seriously  consider  how  many  more 
years  are  to  be  spent  within  school 
in  a  preparation  for  life.  Boys  and 
girls  who  look  forward  to  several 
additional  years  will  begin  here  the 


studies  which  have  hitherto  been 
reserved  for  the  high  school  period. 
Children  who  are  seeking  to  be- 
come wage  earners  at  the  earliest 
appropriate  time,  may  here  begin  a 
three  year  vocational  course,  which 
will  fit  them  for  some  specific  oc- 
cupation. This  suggests  a  minimum 
of  nine  years  of  schooling  for  all 
children,  and  for  the  mass  of  chil- 
dren there  will  be  no  more  than 
this  period,  which  will  be  thus 
divided,  six  years  for  general  and 
three  for  special  training.  The 
same  general  principle  is  to  apply 
thereafter.  At  the  end  of  what  we 
are  now  coming  to  call  the  Junior 
High  School,  as  including  the 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  school 
years,  an  additional  number  of 
boys  and  girls  will  choose  to  beg^n 
their  occupational  training,  a  three 
years'  course,  which  will  get  them 
ready  for  some  life  work  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Those  pupils  who  go 
thru  a  six-year  secondary  course 
of  study  will  get  within  that  time 
all  the  general  education  which  is 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  even  the 
higher  occupations  of  society,  and 
therefore  this  re-organized  six  year 
high  school  course  and  the  six 
year  elementary  school  course  will 
prepare  young  men  and  women 
directly  for  such  professional  train- 
ing, as  may  be  demanded  for  their 
future  employment  or  chosen  life 
work.  ^ 

In  something  like  this  way,  and 
in  no  other  way  which  at  present 
presents  itself,  we  shall  be  able  to 
incorporate  into  the  schooling  of 
American  boys  and  girls  that  ele- 
ment of  direct  occupational  prepar- 
ation for  life,  which  we  have  recog- 
nized as  being  absolutely  essential, 
and  the  absence  of  which  represents 
today  the  greatest  weakness  in  our 
national  scheme.    Let  us  not  think 
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that  this  involves  the  commer- 
cializing of  public  instruction. 
Rather  will  this  plan  result  in  a 
more  efficient  and  widely  distributed 
general  schooling  than  is  now  the 
case,  and  compulsory  education  laws 
adapted  to  this  plan  will  continue 
full-time  schooling  for  every  child 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

The  mass  of  children  who  at  this 
time  begin  to  be  wage-earners  will 
not  be  left  without  any  further 
school  instruction;  on  the  contrary, 
society  will  expect,  demand  and 
secure  both  of  the  boys  and  girls 
and  of  their  employers  a  part  time 
schooling,  amounting  to  ten  or  fif- 
teen hours  per  week  through  the 
next  three  years.  This  school  will 
be  distinctly  along  the  lines  of  the 
occupation  they  have  entered,  so 
as  to  increase  both  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  ability  of  every 
worker,  what  ever  the  trade  or  oc- 
cupation may  be. 

Conclusions:  Every  child  in  this 
democracy  shall  have  all  the  school- 
ing he  wants,  free  of  cost. 

Every  child  must  have  the  six 
years  of  elementary  schooling. 

Every  child  that  leaves  school  at 


fifteen  years  of  age  should  have  had 
three  years  of  vocational  training. 
Every  boy  or  girl  who  begins 
wage-earning  before  eighteen  years 
of  age  must  attend  school  part  time 
up  to  that  age. 

Questions 

1.  Does  vocational  schooling  pay 
(a)  for  the  individual  (b)  for  the 
tax  payer? 

2.  Should  vocational  schooling  be 
compulsory? 

3.  Shall  the  community  or  the 
state  or  the  Federal  Government 
bear  the  cost  of  vocational  school- 
ing? 

Reading 

Snedden — Problem  of  Vocational 
Education. 

Weeks— The  People's  School- 
Chapters  10  and  11. 

Smith  —  Establishing  Industrial 
Schools— Pages  91-135. 

Bloomfield — ^Vocational  Guidance 
of  Youth. 

Judd — Evolution  of  a  Democratic 
School  System — ^Chapters  VII  and 
VIII. 


Some  Quaker  Contributions  to  Reconstruction 

By  Henry  Coffin  Feixow,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Friends  University,  Wichita,   Kansas 


From  the  beginning  of  the  great 
World  War,  the  Quaker,  true  to  the 
tenets  of  his  church,  has  sought 
to  alleviate  suffering  and  misery  at 
the  battle  front,  and  in  the  trench 
and  camp;  to  clear  the  sea  lakies 
of  treacherous  mines,  and  keep  the 
blood  of  commercial  activity  pul- 
sating in  the  world,  that  life  might 
be  sustained. 


English  Quakers  flocked  to  the 
congested  centers  of  misery  and 
sorrow  to  care  for  the  wounded 
and  dying  and  feed  the  starving  of 
earth.  No  night  was  too  dark  or 
road  too  treacherous,  or  storm  too 
furious  to  keep  the  young  Quaker 
graduate,  late  from  Cambridge  or 
Manchester,  or  from  the  bowling- 
green  of  the  country,  or  the  count- 
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ing  houses  of  London  or  Liverpool, 
from  driving  his  ambulance  thru 
the  thickest  of  shell  fire  to  the 
receiving  hospitals  and  carrying 
back  to  the  base  hospitals  his 
moaning  load  of  torn  humanity. 

No    sea    was    too    boistrous    to 
prevent  the  English  Quaker  from 
risking  his  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
wildest    gale,    in    order    to    sweep 
the  sea  of  deadly  mines  and  keep 
His    Majesty's    Ships    from    being 
blown  to  atoms,  to  help  keep  the 
sea  lanes  open  to  neutral  shipping, 
that   was   transporting  the   sinews 
of    life    to    the    great    commercial 
centers  of  England  and  the  starving 
thousands    of    devastated    Belgium 
and  France.    Thousands  of  suffering 
Belgians     sought    and     found     an 
asylum  on  England's  shores,  to  be 
fed,  and  sheltered,  and  clothed,  and 
taught  by  the  English  matron  far 
removed  from  the  throbbing  city. 
No  homes  were  more  open  as  re- 
ceiving   stations    away    from    the 
scenes    of    horror    than    those    of 
English  Quakers,  whence  the  hus- 
band and  sons  most  probably  had 
gone    to    meet    misery    first    hand 
on  sea  and  land,  and  take  the  balm- 
of-Gilead   of   consolation   and   food 
to   heal  the  physical  and  spiritual 
wounds  of  suffering  humanity.    No 
green-sward  country  estate  with  its 
shady  dells,  and  grassy  slopes,  and 
babbling  brooklets   flowing  to   the 
Thames  was  too  good,  in  the  mind 
of  the  English  Quakeress,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Belgian  orphan,  who 
needed    sunny    playgrounds,    effici- 
ent   governesses  and   teachers   and 
the     nourishing    food,    that    these 
homes  afforded.     The  great  cocoa 
factories  of  the  Frys  and  the  Cad- 
burys     have     run     to     their     full 
capacities,    and    have    given    forth 
with   a  lavish  hand  to  supply  the 
needs    of    the    suffering    war-torn 


world.  The  millions  of  Quaker 
spindles  have  slackened  not  in 
their  whirring  during  the  dark  age 
of  misery,  and  their  looms  have 
stopped  neither  night  nor  day  to 
make  cloth  for  bandages  for  the 
wounded  and  warm  clothing  for 
the  homeless  alien  from  the  war- 
swept  shores  across  the  Channel. 
They  have  given  not  only  their 
lives  in  sweeping  the  sea  for  mines 
sown  wide  by  the  treacherous  Hun, 
but  have  given  of  their  products 
and  pounds  sterling  to  their  own 
impoverishment,  to  check  misery  in 
the  world  and  help  in  gathering  up 
the  fragments,  and  making  life 
possible  and  endurable,  as  He,  the 
Master,  would  have  it  done. 

True  to  their  traditions  in  relief 
work  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
the  burning  desire  of  the  English 
Friends,  to  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  misery  in  the  great  world 
struggle  of  the  present,  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  "Friends' 
War  Victims  Relief  Committee"  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting  For  Suffer- 
ings, and  is  most  aptly  told  in  the 
words  of  J.  T.  Elliott  of  London. 

"As  the  tragedy  unfolded  in  the 
first  weeks  of  the  war,  English 
Friends  burned  with  the  desire 
to  do  something — anything — ^to  re- 
lieve anguish  and  misery  which,  it 
was  only  too  clear  would  exist  on 
a  scale  so  appalling  as  to  con- 
stitute the  supreme  call  of  a  life 
time.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
Friends  to  get  in  contact  with  any 
refugees  were  those  at  Folkstone, 
Kent,  where  streams  of  Belgians 
were  being  landed.  Large  numbers 
of  these  were  fed  and  temporarily 
housed  at  Folkstone  Meeting- 
House,  and  the  'Peace  Committee 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings'  began 
to  consider  what  service  Friends 
might  have   amongst   Belgian   ref- 
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that  this  involves  the  commer- 
cializing of  public  instruction. 
Rather  will  this  plan  result  in  a 
more  efficient  and  widely  distributed 
general  schooling  than  is  now  the 
case,  and  compulsory  education  laws 
adapted  to  this  plan  will  continue 
full-time  schooling  for  every  child 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

The  mass  of  children  who  at  this 
time  begin  to  be  wage-earners  will 
not  be  left  without  any  further 
school  instruction;  on  the  contrary, 
society  will  expect,  demand  and 
secure  both  of  the  boys  and  girls 
and  of  their  employers  a  part  time 
schooling,  amounting  to  ten  or  fif- 
teen hours  per  week  through  the 
next  three  years.  This  school  will 
be  distinctly  along  the  lines  of  the 
occupation  they  have  entered,  so 
as  to  increase  both  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  ability  of  every 
worker,  what  ever  the  trade  or  oc- 
cupation may  be. 

Conclusions:  Every  child  in  this 
democracy  shall  have  all  the  school- 
ing he  wants,  free  of  cost. 

Every  child  must  have  the  six 
years  of  elementary  schooling. 

Every  child  that  leaves  school  at 


fifteen  years  of  age  should  have  had 
three  years  of  vocational  training. 
Every  boy  or  girl  who  begins 
wage-earning  before  eighteen  years 
of  age  must  attend  school  part  time 
up  to  that  age. 

Questions 

1.  Does  vocational  schooling  pay 
(a)  for  the  individual  (b)  for  the 
tax  payer? 

2.  Should  vocational  schooling  be 
compulsory? 

3.  Shall  the  community  or  the 
state  or  the  Federal  Government 
bear  the  cost  of  vocational  school- 
ing? 

Reading 

Snedden — Problem  of  Vocational 
Education. 

Weeks— The  People's  School — 
Chapters   10  and  11. 

Smith  —  Establishing  Industrial 
Schools— Pages  91-135. 

Bloomfield — ^Vocational  Guidance 
of  Youth. 

Judd — Evolution  of  a  Democratic 
School  System — Chapters  VII  and 
VIII. 


Some  Quaker  Contributions  to  Reconstruction 

By  Henry  Comin  Feixow,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Friends  University,   Wichiu,   Kansas 


From  the  beginning  of  the  g^reat 
"World  War,  the  Quaker,  true  to  the 
tenets  of  his  church,  has  sought 
to  alleviate  suffering  and  misery  at 
the  battle  front,  and  in  the  trench 
and  camp;  to  clear  the  sea  lakies 
of  treacherous  mines,  and  keep  the 
blood  of  commercial  activity  pul- 
sating in  the  world,  that  life  might 
be  sustained. 


English  Quakers  flocked  to  the 
congested  centers  of  misery  and 
sorrow  to  care  for  the  wounded 
and  dying  and  feed  the  starving  of 
earth.  No  night  was  too  dark  or 
road  too  treacherous,  or  storm  too 
furious  to  keep  the  young  Quaker 
graduate,  late  from  Cambridge  or 
Manchester,  or  from  the  bowling- 
green  of  the  country,  or  the  count- 
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ing  houses  of  London  or  Liverpool, 
from  driving  his  ambulance  thru 
the  thickest  of  shell  fire  to  the 
receiving  hospitals  and  carrying 
back  to  the  base  hospitals  his 
moaning  load  of  torn  humanity. 

No  sea  was  too  boistrous  to 
prevent  the  English  Quaker  from 
risking  his  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
wildest  gale,  in  order  to  sweep 
the  sea  of  deadly  mines  and  keep 
His  Majesty's  Ships  from  being 
blown  to  atoms,  to  help  keep  the 
sea  lanes  open  to  neutral  shipping, 
that  was  transporting  the  sinews 
of  life  to  the  great  commercial 
centers  of  England  and  the  starving 
thousands  of  devastated  Belgium 
and  France.  Thousands  of  suffering 
Belgians  sought  and  found  an 
asylum  on  England's  shores,  to  be 
fed,  and  sheltered,  and  clothed,  and 
taught  by  the  English  matron  far 
removed  from  the  throbbing  city. 
No  homes  were  more  open  as  re- 
ceiving stations  away  from  the 
scenes  of  horror  than  those  of 
English  Quakers,  whence  the  hus- 
band and  sons  most  probably  had 
gone  to  meet  misery  first  hand 
on  sea  and  land,  and  take  the  balm- 
of-Gilead  of  consolation  and  food 
to  heal  the  physical  and  spiritual 
wounds  of  suffering  humanity.  No 
green-sward  country  estate  with  its 
shady  dells,  and  grassy  slopes,  and 
babbling  brooklets  flowing  to  the 
Thames  was  too  good,  in  the  mind 
of  the  English  Quakeress,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Belgian  orphan,  who 
needed  sunny  playgrounds,  effici- 
ent governesses  and  teachers  and 
the  nourishing  food,  that  these 
homes  afforded.  The  great  cocoa 
factories  of  the  Frys  and  the  Cad- 
burys  have  run  to  their  full 
capacities,  and  have  g^ven  forth 
with  a  lavish  hand  to  supply  the 
needs    of    the    suffering    war-torn 


world.  The  millions  of  Quaker 
spindles  have  slackened  not  in 
their  whirring  during  the  dark  age 
of  misery,  and  their  looms  have 
stopped  neither  night  nor  day  to 
make  cloth  for  bandages  for  the 
wounded  and  warm  clothing  for 
the  homeless  alien  from  the  war- 
swept  shores  across  the  Channel. 
They  have  given  not  only  their 
lives  in  sweeping  the  sea  for  mines 
sown  wide  by  the  treacherous  Hun, 
but  have  given  of  their  products 
and  pounds  sterling  to  their  own 
impoverishment,  to  check  misery  in 
the  world  and  help  in  gathering  up 
the  fragments,  and  making  life 
possible  and  endurable,  as  He,  the 
Master,  would  have  it  done. 

True  to  their  traditions  in  relief 
work  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
the  burning  desire  of  the  English 
Friends,  to  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  misery  in  the  great  world 
struggle  of  the  present,  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  "Friends' 
War  Victims  Relief  Committee"  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting  For  Suffer- 
ings, and  is  most  aptly  told  in  the 
words  of  J.  T.  Elliott  of  London. 

"As  the  tragedy  unfolded  in  the 
first  weeks  of  the  war,  English 
Friends  burned  with  the  desire 
to  do  something — anything — to  re- 
lieve anguish  and  misery  which,  it 
was  only  too  clear  would  exist  on 
a  scale  so  appalling  as  to  con- 
stitute the  supreme  call  of  a  life 
time.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
Friends  to  get  in  contact  with  any 
refugees  were  those  at  Folkstone, 
Kent,  where  streams  of  Belgians 
were  being  landed.  Large  numbers 
of  these  were  fed  and  temporarily 
housed  at  Folkstone  Meeting- 
House,  and  the  'Peace  Committee 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings'  began 
to  consider  what  service  Friends 
might  have   amongst   Belgian   ref- 
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ugees  in  Holland."  Among  the 
many  Friends,  who  early  took  an 
active  part  in  providing  ways  and 
means  to  prosecute  the  same  none 
were  more  prominent  than  the 
Hon.  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  M.  P., 
Dr.  Hilda  Clark,  and  George  Henry 
Mennel,  whose  father  Henry  Tuke 
Mennel  rendered  such  distinguished 
service  in  relief  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  The  British  Friends, 
as  members  of  the  French  Red 
Cross,  organized  a  Unit  for  service 
under  the  name  of  "La  Mission  de 
la  Societe  des  Amis,"  under  the 
direction  of  a  single  Executive 
Committee  to  direct  and  transfer 
workers  from  their  various  coun- 
tries to  places  most  needed.  Ameri- 
can Friends  were  greatly  touched 
and  drawn  into  sympathy  with  the 
English  Friends  work  and  re 
sponded  nobly  to  the  call,  "We 
have  come  to  see  that  personal  sym- 
pathy and  genuine  understanding 
are  all  the  more  welcome  at  a  time 
when  individual  personality  is  gen- 
erally unconsidered,"  "when  people 
are  thinking  in  continents,  in  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  money."  "We  hope  and 
believe  that  you  will  share  with  us 
the  love  we  feel  for  the  peasants  of 
France." 

During  the  three  years  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  American 
Friends  contributed  largely  to  the 
work  by  those  already  taxed  to 
their  utmost.  Upon  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  world 
struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
the  American  Friends  organized 
a  distinct  Unit  with  the  approval 
of  Major  G.  M.  Murphey,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  A.  R.  C.  for  Europe, 
and  placed  the  same  in  charge  of 
M.  E.  Leeds  and  J.  H.  Scattergood 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Friends  Unit 
became  a  working  branch  under  the 
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title  of  the  "Civilian  Branch  of  the 
A.  R.  C."  The  plans  were  largely 
formulated  and  put  on  a  mutual  and 
satisfactory  working  basis  by  the 
men  mentioned  above  in  coopera- 
tion with  Colonel  Bicknell  and 
Major  Van  Schaick. 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  American 
Friends  into  a  more  active  partici- 
pation in  helping  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  many  problems  for 
relief,  the  British  Quakers  were 
carrying  out  the  following  well  de- 
fined program,  viz. 

L  Building  demountable  houses. 

2.  Erection  of  the  same. 

3.  Repair  of  wrecked  homes. 

4.  Agricultural  work  in  specified 
centers. 

5.  Medical  relief  and  nursing. 

6.  Relief  work  in  supplying  fur- 
niture for  rebuilded  homes. 

The  first  call  for  American 
Friends  resulted  in  the  selection  and 
training  of  one  hundred  young  men 
at  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania. 
These  were  taken  from  the  various 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  in  the 
United  States.  After  several  months 
of  intensive  training  of  a  construc- 
tive nature,  and  on  being  sent 
across  to  France,  they  found  that 
the  British  Friends  were  main- 
taining at  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency: (1)  A  Maternity  Hospital 
at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  (2)  A  Chil- 
dren's Convalescent  Home  at  Bat- 
tencourt-on-the-Marne,  (3)  A  Chil- 
dren's and  Local  Hospital  at 
Sermaize-on-the-Mame,  (4)  A  Con- 
valescent Summer  Home  for  Tuber- 
culars  at  Samoens,  while  at  the 
same  time  evacuation  work  was 
going  on  in  the  removal  of  children 
from  Rheims  and  other  sections 
under  bombardment  by  the  Hun. 
These  they  placed  in  good  homes 
far  removed  from  the  scenes  of 
conflict.    Quaker  nurses  were  being 
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sent  from  place  to  place  in  the  war- 
swept  area,  and  among  the  refugees 
at  Chalons,  Bar-le-Duc,  Sermaize 
and  Troyes.  Many  were  likewise 
engaged  in  removal  of  tuberculars 
to  convalescent  homes  in  Paris. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of 
the  English  Quakeress,  systematic 
work  was  going  on  in  the  visitation 
and  registration  of  refugee  families ; 
furnishing  them  with  suitable  cloth- 
ing and  simple  furniture  for  their 
improvised  huts;  repairing  their 
wrecked  homes;  finding  employ- 
ment for  needy  women  at  various 
kinds  of  household  work.  This 
phase  of  service  had  been  extended 
by  British  Friends  to  some  three 
hundred  villages  on  the  Marne, 
Meuse,   Meurthe  and   Moselle. 

From  the  same  centers  hundreds 
of  farm  machines  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  planting,  sowing,  reaping 
and  threshing  their  grains  under 
the  skilful  direction  of  practical 
Quaker  farmers.  Along  with  this 
went  the  distribution  of  large  sup- 
plies of  tools,  grains,  poultry  and 
Belgian  hares  for  the  use  of  the 
stricken  peoples. 

At  Dole- Jura  the  English  Friends 
had  instituted  a  sawmill  and  wood- 
working factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  demountable  houses  in 
sections  ready  to  be  set  up  in  the 
destroyed  villages.  The  French 
government  furnished  gratuitously 
all  of  the  material  for  lumber  that 
was  cut  by  members  of  the  Unit, 
taken  to  the  mill  and  converted 
into  lumber  for  their  huts  at  one 
third  the  cost  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

The  A.  R.  C.  very  materially  aided 
with  large  appropriations  to  this 
work  so  well  begun  and  entrusted 
to  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the 
Friends    Unit. 

At    St.    Remy-en-Bouzemont    on 


the  Marne  a  much  needed  home  for 
newly  born  babies  was  provided, 
also  a  Baby  Hospital  at  Chalons- 
sur-Marne,  and  a  Civilian  Hospital 
for  women  and  children  victims  of 
bombing  raids  at  Sermaize-les-Bains 
was  provided  by  authority  and  di- 
rection of  the  A.  R.  C.  AH  of  the 
work  of  installation  of  drainage 
and  lighting  systems,  and  arrange- 
ment of  hospital  wards  and  beds 
was  performed  by  members  of  the 
American  Friends  Unit. 

While  in  places  much  work  of 
previous  years  had  been  demol- 
ished, yet  with  a  will  to  help  the 
suffering,  the  American  Friends 
Unit  was  assigned  Ham  and  a 
number  of  adjacent  villages  on  the 
Somme,  following  the  German  re- 
treat in  March,  1917. 

Here  they  labored  most  energeti- 
cally under  the  direction  of  the 
French  Government  in  the  repair  of 
old  buildings  and  the  erection  of 
demountable  houses.  At  Golancourt 
and  Gruny  a  number  of  the  Unit 
were  employed  in  restoring  farms, 
plowing,  repairing  farm  machinery 
and  in  general  blacksmithing  for  the 
peasants.  The  American  Red  Cross 
provided  a  large  number  of  horses, 
sets  of  harness  and  various  kinds 
of  farm  machinery  for  use  of  the 
communes,  the  management  of  the 
same  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
practical  farmers  of  the  Unit.  In 
every  way  possible  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  service  has  been 
kept  at  a  minimum,  the  various 
members  of  the  Unit  getting  no 
compensation  whatever  for  their 
services  other  than  board,  clothing, 
transportation  and  about  six  dollars 
per  month  for  incidentals.  The 
clothing  and  incidentals  for  the 
workers  are  furnished  by  Friends 
churches  thruout  the  world.  The 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  have  also 
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contributed  liberally  to  this  recon- 
structive phase  of  service  to  human- 
ity under  direction  of  Friends  Units. 

Practical  demonstration  farms 
have  been  established  in  different 
places,  where  the  peasant  might 
witness  the  application  and  econ- 
omic values  of  newer  methods  of 
agriculture,  dairying  and  stock 
raising  over  those  formerly  fol- 
lowed by  them  before  the  war. 

Factory  plans  are  being  de- 
veloped for  the  education  of  the 
women  in  practical  household  econ- 
omics and  art.  * 

Old  schoolhouses  have  been  and 
are  being  repaired  and  the  children 
are  being  given  once  more  the 
social  and  educational  advantages 
of  school  associations  and  instruc- 
tion. Play  grounds  have  been  in- 
stituted in  a  number  of  cities  hav- 
ing many  refugee  children,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Units  have  busied  them- 
selves in  manufacturing  play  ground 
apparatus  for  the  children's  use. 

Of  those  who  have  been  more 
directly  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer  are  Mr.  Floyd  Schmoe,  Di- 
rector of  Playground  work  at  Toul- 
ouse, and  Mr.  Floyd  AUeman,  Maker 
of  Play  Ground  Apparatus  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Lyons.  Both  of  these 
men  had  been  students  of  Friends 
University  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  and 
are  men  of  the  highest  spiritual 
and  intellectual  type  well  suited 
to  direct  children's  activities.  They 
both  testify  to  the  readiness  with 
which  these  refugee  children  re- 
spond to  the  use  of  American  made 
play  ground  apparatus;  that  the 
various  divisions,  when  released 
from  their  classes  rush  eagerly  to 
the  grounds  with  a  great  clatter  of 
their  wooden  shoes  on  the  stairs 
and  floors,  to  test  the  new  American 
swings  and  merry-go-rounds,  salut- 
ing the  Director  with  a  glad  bon- 
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jour  from  every  tot  on  every  occa- 
sion that  they  appeared. 

The  children  seemed  possessed  of 
a  new  revelation  of  good  will  that 
these  Apostles  of  Brotherhood  had 
brought  from  beyond  the  seas. 

While  native  teachers  direct  in 
the  studies  it  is  stated  that  the 
American  pedagogue  has  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  homeless 
ones  as  director  of  play  activities 
and  has  taught  them  new  games 
much  to  their  amusement  and  sat- 
isfaction. The  little  ones  have 
most  gladly  and  readily  responded 
to  learning  the  new  American  sports 
and  listening  to  the  heroic  Indian 
and  cowboy  stories  from  the  wild 
and  woolly  west.  It  surely  has 
been  a  most  gladsome  task  for 
those  engaged  in  the  direction  of 
the  plays  to  see  the  light  break  in 
once  more  into  a  darkened  life  of  a 
homeless  waif. 

Not  only  as  a  maker  of  play 
ground  apparatus  has  Mr.  Alleman 
endeared  himself  to  the  children, 
but  as  a  practical  dairyman  from 
the  southern  plains  of  Texas  he  in- 
stituted a  modem  dairy  for  the 
Children's  Hospital  at  La  Chaux, 
planning  and  erecting  the  bam, 
cementing  the  floors  with  modem 
methods  of  drainage;  constructing 
separate  cement  floored  milk  rooms 
and  troughs  for  the  cooling  of  the 
milk;  purchased  the  cows  and  de- 
horned them  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  grief  of  the  observing 
French  peasants,  thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  supply  of  good,  cool, 
wholesome  milk  for  the  children  of 
the  hospital. 

Greatly  impressed  with  these 
phases  of  Friends  reconstruction 
service,  the  Belgian  Queen  has 
asked  help  of  their  various  Units 
to  aid  in  conducting  an  orphanage 
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for  six  hundred  Belgian  children 
from   Liege. 

The  Christmas  season  of  1917 
witnessed  a  joyful  time  to  the 
little  ones  in  the  different  Friends 
Unit  Centers,  when  toys  were 
gladly  distributed  by  the  thousands 
from  Friends  across  the  seas  and 
on  such  occasions  gracious  tributes 
of  appreciation  were  spoken  by 
French  officials  in  honor  of  the 
work  being  done  by  their  English 
and  American  Brotherhood,  La 
Societe  des  Amis. 

Hundred  of  young  Quaker  men 
and  women  graduates  of  our  best 
American  Colleges,  with  a  mentality 
far  above  normal,  have  caught  the 
vision,  many  of  them  early  in  the 
conflict,  and  have  hastened  at  the 
Pauline  call  of  Humanity  to  "Come 
over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us." 

Supported  by  the  prayers  and 
pounds  of  those  already  referred  to 
and  the  leadership  of  such  eminent 
Quakers  as  the  Hon.  Herbert 
Hoover,  Food  Administrator  of  the 
World,  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, Charles  F.  Jenkins  of  Phila- 
delphia, Rev.  Mary  Sibbit,  National 
Lecturer  of  the  W.  C.T.  U.  and 
"Little  Mother"  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  Dr.  Edmund  Stanley,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  Friends  Univer- 
sity, Kansas,  Dr.  David  Edwards, 
President  of  Earlham  College,  Dr. 
Rufus  Jones  of  Haverford  College, 
Vincent  Nicholson  and  Dr.  W.  K. 
Thomas,  with  a  host  of  the  greatest 
educators,  ministers  and  philanthro- 
pists of  the  church,  along  with  the 
most  scholarly  graduates  of  Friends 
Colleges  thruout  the  land  have 
left  their  places  of  emolument  in 


counting  houses,  in  college  chairs^ 
in  ministerial  charges,  and  in  in- 
dustrial vocations,  and  readily  have 
gone  with  willing  hands  and  brave 
hearts  to  the  task,  with  keen  intel- 
lects and  souls  surcharged  with 
Divine  Unction,  without  wallet  or 
script,  at  His  command  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  World  and  Preach  My  Gos- 
pel" of  Salvation  and  Service  ta 
Mankind  in  the  Slough  of  Despond„ 
and  contribute  to  the  physical,, 
moral;  educational  and  spiritual 
readjustment  of  Humanity  in  this 
hour  of  dire  need.' 

Friends  Colleges  thruout  the 
country  have  suffered  sorely  in  the 
falling  off  of  student  support,  but 
thru  their  Faculties  and  student 
bodies  remaining  they  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  contribute  lib- 
erally to  all  reconstructive  agenciea 
recognized  by  the  Government,  and 
in  following  up  with  a  vigorous  dis* 
tinctive  reconstruction  policy  in  the 
waste  places  of  earth  in  Belgium,^ 
in  France,  in  Serbia  and  in  Russia; 
oftimes  being  honored  by  the  strick- 
en governments  to  work  out  alone 
the  problems  of  social  and  physical 
reconstruction  in  large  areas  of  the 
devastated  parts.  Forty  villages 
west  of  Verdun  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Friends  Units  to  work 
out  their  economic  and  social  re- 
construction problems  as  they  may 
deem   best. 

No  other  organized  bodies  than 
those  of  Friends  are  engaged  in  the 
reconstruction  of  devastated  Russia, 
where,  alone,  they  are  battling 
amidst  squalor,  and^  ignorance,  and 
vice,  and  famine  to  help  stem  the 
Tide  that  threatens  to  engulf  the 
Human  Race. 
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Change  and  progress  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the 
State  institutions  of  learning  in 
Latin  America.  Probably  no  one  of 
the  twenty  republics  of  this  great 
extent  of  territory  could  be  described 
as  having  found  its  educational  ideal 
and  as  working  toward  it  through  a 
definitely  adopted  course  of  study. 

Many  of  the  nations  of  South 
America,  in  particular,  have,  in  past 
years,  sought  their  intellectual  ideals 
in  Europe.  Not  a  few  have 
adopted  the  courses  of  the  Gym- 
nasium or  the  LycSe  to  local  ex- 
igencies, but,  after  a  trial,  in  many 
cases  of  a  number  of  years,  have 
found  the  adaptation  inadequate  and 
are  now  turning  elsewhere  in  search 
of  educational  models. 

The  school  methods  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  being  studied 
as  never  before  by  our  South 
American  neighbors,  and  the  current 
of  young  men  and  women  who  seek 
further  study  abroad  is  setting 
steadily  toward  the  North.  Europ- 
ean ideals  have  been  obscured  by 
the  smoke  of  battle.  It  has  been 
proved  in  particular,  that  Kultur 
can  not  be  transformed  into  cultura, 
and  the  conviction  is  steadily  gain- 
ing ground  that  there  is  a  large 
community  of  intellectual  interests 
in  the  entire  Western  continent. 

The  scrutiny  of  North  American 
educational  methods  has  naturally 
been  focussed  on  their  nearest 
representatives,  and  the  Christian 
schools  that  are  scattered  thru  the 
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continent  have  been  studied  and 
discussed  as  never  before. 

These  schools,  in  turn,  have  felt 
the  heed  of  bettering  their  equip- 
ment and  of  adapting  their  courses 
of  study  to  the  changing  needs  and 
conditions,  in  order  that  they  may 
the  more  fully  meet  the  increased 
requirements  and  more  worthily 
represent  the  best  intellectual  and 
spiritual  traditions  of  the  home 
land. 

In  a  recent  journey  thru  the 
republics  of  South  America,  in  which 
practically  all  the  Evangelical 
schools  were  visited,  not  one,  as  I 
remember,  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  its  curriculum.  In  many  of 
these  schools  the  changes  planned 
or  considered  necessary  were  of 
but  slight  importance.  In  others 
the  problem  was  reduced  to  the 
introduction  of  further  courses  in 
order  to  meet  new  needs  of  the 
community.  But,  in  a  number  of 
our  leading  institutions,  the  prob- 
lem was  more  fundamental,  involv- 
ing the  question  of  the  language  to 
be  used  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion; the  general  plan  of  studies 
to  be  offered ;  and,  as  depending  on 
the  solution  of  these  points,  the 
giving  of  a  degree  in  connection 
with  the  State  University  or  the 
issuing  of  a  private  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate of  studies. 

This  last  problem  may  be  more 
accurately  described  as  that  of  con- 
serving a  course  of  study,  patterned 
after     the     Grammar     and     High 
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Schools  of  the  United  States,  separ- 
ate from  the  State  system  of  in- 
struction and  generally  given  in 
English;  or,  the  adoption  of  the 
course  of  studies  outlined  by  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  State 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  school 
with  the  official  system  of  instruc- 
tion under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Government. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
to  discuss  this  vexing  problem, 
which  is  now  to  the  fore  in  many 
countries,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  may  be  of  help  to  our 
Evangelical  educators. 

The  Independent  Program 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
first  course  of  study,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  official  programs, 
would  seem  to  be  the  following: 

The  Use  of  English 

1.  The  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  the  medium  of  instruction 
permits  the  Principal  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  services  of  his 
American  teachers  immediafely  on 
their  arrival.  They  move  more 
easily  in  their  own  language  and 
can,  without  a  doubt,  give  better 
instruction  than  would  be  possible 
in  a  foreign  tongue  until  after  some 
years  spent  in  the  country.  As  the 
term  of  service  of  such  teachers 
varies  from  but  two  to  five  years, 
a  considerable  amount  of  valuable 
time  would  be  lost  should  they  be 
obliged  to  acquire  the  language  of 
the  country  before  beginning  their 
duties.  And,  in  some  cases,  such  a 
requirement  would  spell  a  with- 
drawal from  the  field  before  having 
made  any  recognizable  contribution 
io  the  work  as  a  whole. 

2.  Freedom  from  Government  in* 


terference  and  inspection  is  often 
considered  advisable.  Such  meticu- 
lous inspection,  however,  may  be 
but  a  needed  spur  to  better  efforts 
and  to  the  adoption  of  more  peda- 
gogical methods  of  instruction.  And 
the  Christian  school  should  be 
better  able  to  stand  a  closer  in- 
spection,— serving,  in  this  respect, 
as  a  model  for  others — ^than  even 
the  great  schools  of  the  State. 

P0SSIB11.1TY  OF  Variation 

3.  The  liberty  to  vary  the  pro- 
gram by  the  substitution  of  one 
study  for  another  or  by  the  incor- 
poration of  an  extra  study,  is  often 
a  real  advantage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  school.  This  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  when  the  official 
program  of  studies  has  been  adopted, 
inasmuch  as  certain  work  must  be 
done,  and  in  a  certain  way,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  coveted  degree  from 
the  State  University,  and  the  doing 
of  this  prescribed  work  within  the 
allotted  time  often  precludes  further 
intellectual  effort  such  as  would  be 
presupposed  by  the  incorporation  of 
an   extra  study. 

Obugation  to  Sei*f-Support 

4.  The  slight  financial  support 
given  the  Evangelical  schools  by  the 
home  Boards  has  compelled  them, 
in  many  cases,  to  offer  strictly 
utilitarian  courses  of  study, — op- 
portunist programs  that  will  attract 
students  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  pay  a  considerable  fee  for  the  in- 
struction given.  Most  of  these 
schools  are  expected  to  be  self- 
supporting,  and,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  herculean  task,  recognized 
standards  have  been  regretfully 
lowered  and  a  purely  commercial 
program  of  studies  has  figured  very 
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largely    in    the    educational    menu 
oflfered  the  public. 

So  long  as  this  condition  con- 
tinues, in  which  the  school  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  all  its  bills — in  some 
cases  even  the  salary  of  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge— education  must 
necessarily  be  subordinated  to  in- 
struction and  the  real  end  for 
which  the  Christian  school  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  will  not  be  realized. 

The    OppiaAL    Progsam 

The  principal  argument  that  may 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  mission  school  with 
the  State  system  may  be  set  down 
as  under  ten  sections. 

Gives  Definite  Course  By  Experts 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  official 
program  of  study  will  give  the 
school  a  definite  course  of  studies 
worked  out  by  expert  educators 
who  have  had  the  needs  of  the 
country  in  mind  and  which  it  is 
easy  to  follow  once  the  mechanical 
details  are  mastered.  Frequent 
changes  of  the  entire  program  of 
studies,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
detrimental  to  a  school,  are  thus 
avoided,  since  such  variations  can  be 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  them  alone.  Other 
studies  may  be  added — if  time  can 
be  found  for  their  mastery — ^such 
as  Bible  study,  Ethics,  etc.,  but 
the  main  body  of  the  curriculum, 
as  adopted  by  the  State  Schools, 
must  be  considered  the  pi4ce  de  r^- 
sistance  of  the  mental  bill  of  fare, 
and  its  studies  must  be  taught  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  laid  down 
by  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
Government. 

Makes    Obugatory    High    Degree 
OF  Efficiency 

2.  It  follows  that  the  school  will 


be  obliged  to  reach  and  maintain 
a  certain  degree  of  efficiency,  since 
the  frequent  and  unannounced  visits 
of  the  Government  Inspectors  will 
check  up  delinquencies  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  teacher  and  tend 
to  keep  the  whole  body  of  instruc- 
tion keyed  up  to  proper  pitch.  The 
annual  examinations,  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  commissions  appointed 
by  the  University  authorities,  also 
serve  to  determine  the  weaknesses 
as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  the 
instruction  given,  and  the  wise  Prin- 
cipal will  welcome  these  aids  to  a 
proper  fiscalization  of  his  staff  of 
instructors. 

And  the  mission  school  should 
court  the  most  meticulous  inspec- 
tion by  the  State  authorities,  since 
it  will  thus  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  proving  to  the  public  the  super- 
iority of  its  discipline,  the  thoro- 
ness  of  its  pedagogical  methods,  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  its  teaching 
staff  and  student  body. 

Appeals   to    Influential   Classes 

3.  An  incorporated  school  will 
reach  the  class  of  families  wha 
desire  for  their  sons  a  course  of 
study  that  leads  to  the  University 
degree.  These  families,  generally 
speaking,  are  the  most  influential  of 
the  community,  and  the  school  that 
can  attract  and  hold  the  boys  and 
young  men  who  are  to  be  the 
future  lawyers,  physicians,  law 
makers,  and  members  of  other  in- 
fluential professions  will,  in  the 
course  of  years,  find  itself  one  of  the 
molding  influences  of  the  commun- 
ity. 

It  would  be  a  gpreat  thing  to  be 
able  to  send  out  into  the  life  of 
the  nation,  from  year  to  year,  a 
continuous  procession  of  young  pro- 
fessional men  who  had  lived  under 
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the  spell  of  warm-hearted  Christian 
teachers  during  the  formative  years 
of  their  lives,  and  who  had  imbibed, 
to  some  degree,  at  least,  the  prin- 
ciples of  faith  and  practice  which 
had  actuated  these  men  and  women 
in  giving  their  lives  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young. 

Proix)ngs   Period   op   Inpi^uhnce 
Over  Student  . 

4.  The  adoption  of  the  official 
course  of  study  enables  a  school  to 
keep  its  students  under  its  in- 
fluence for  a  longer  time  than  is 
possible  in  the  school  where  the 
main  object  is  a  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial preparation.  The  institu- 
tion that  offers  a  strictly  utilitarian 
course  of  study  soon  prepares  its 
students  for  an  active  participa- 
tion in  the  business  world,  and  they 
go  out  from  under  its  influence  at 
a  comparatively  early  age. 

It  is  reported  that  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the 
National  Colleges  continue  their 
studies  until  the  degree  has  been 
earned.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
of  the  most  important  Evangelical 
schools  in  South  America,  whose 
courses  are  shorter  than  the  official 
program  of  study  in  that  country, 
report  that  but  two  per  cent  of 
their  matriculates  obtain  the  di- 
ploma of  the  school. 

Recruits  Students  for  Ministry 

5.  Thru  the  influence  of  such  in- 
stitutions we  should  be  able  to 
recruit  students  for  the  Gospel  min- 
istry from  among  the  influential 
classes  of  society.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  the  Evangelical  churches 
of  Spanish  America  have  produced 
few,  if  any,  ministers  who  may  be 
considered  as  national  leaders.    The 


chief  explanation  of  this  failure 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our 
Evangelical  schools,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  have  failed  to  oflFer 
courses  of  study  that  would  attract 
young  men  of  the  higher  social 
strata.  The  cultured  classes  can  be 
reached  only  by  those  of  their  own 
social  standing,  and  such  young 
men  can  be  gathered  in  for  the 
Gospel  ministry  only  thru  the  in- 
fluence of  schools  whose  courses 
prepare  their  students  for  the 
learned  professions. 

In  view  of  the  early  establishing 
in  Montevideo— the  Hague  of 
the  Americas — of  an  International 
Faculty  of  Theology  and  Social 
Sciences,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
secondary  schools  offer  courses 
which  will  attract  the  very  best 
grades  of  the  young  men  of  the 
continent,  passing  them  on,  in  an 
increasing  proportion,  to  this  high- 
grade  Theological  Faculty  where 
they  may  be  prepared  to  go  out 
and  contribute  mightily  to  the  up- 
lift of  the  continent. 

Admits    Practicai,   Course 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  national 
courses  of  study  does  not  preclude 
the  giving  of  special  commercial 
and  other  practical  instruction.  But 
such  courses  would  have  to  be 
considered  as  an  annex,  entirely 
apart  from  the  main  business  in 
hand.  This  is  now  being  done  in 
a  number  of  the  schools  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  income  from  these 
extra-curriculum  courses  is  a' grate- 
ful help  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  more  costly  official  courses. 

Assures  Superior  Equipment 

7.  In  most  of  the  countries  where 
special    emphasis    is    laid    on    the 
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courses  that  lead  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  certain  requirements  must 
be  met  in  the  way  of  equipment 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  labor- 
atories. Official  lists  of  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  are  published,  and 
no  school  may  become  incorporated 
until  this  material  is  provided.  In 
this  way,  the  mission  school  is 
often  compelled  to  acquire  an  ex- 
cellent laboratory  equipment  which 
might,  otherwise,  be  considered  as 
a  needless  luxury,  and  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  in  the  sciences  is 
accordingly  bettered. 

Loses   Odium   of  Foreign   School 

8.  An  incorporated  school  which, 
necessarily,  follows  the  official  pro- 
gram of  studies,  loses  any  odium  that 
may  be  attached  to  a  foreign  in- 
stitution. If,  in  addition,  it  can 
adopt  a  name  that  will  commemor- 
ate some  historic  event  or  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  some  one  of  the 
national  heroes,  it  will  have  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  general  public.  A 
foreign  school— foreign  in  name,  in 
the  course  of  study  offered,  in  the 
personnel  of  its  Faculty,  and  in  its 
methods  of  teaching — can  never 
hope  to  exercise  that  wide  influence 
which  is  possible  to  the  school  that 
identifies  itself  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  country  and,  working  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  official  system, 
contributes  its  share  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  school  program. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  edu- 
cators of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
an  ardent  friend  of  all  that  is  North 
American,  recently  stated  in  an 
interview  that  no  school  which 
flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
a  name  that  is  distinctly  of  United 
States  origin  could  hope  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  that 
great  country. 
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Acquires    Confidence    of    Com- 
munity 

9.  The  incorporation  of  a  mission 
school  with  the  Government  system 
gives  it  a  dignity  that  it  could  not 
hope  to  acquire  as  an  independent 
institution,  and  a  standing  in  the 
community  even  among  those  who 
do  not  care  to  patronize  it.  The 
incorporation  signifies  that  the  in- 
stitution has  met  the  requirements 
for  the  giving  of  instruction,  that 
it  is  provided  with  the  proper  equip- 
ment, and  that  its  teachers,  by  a 
thoro  course  of  training,  are  legally 
qualified  to  instruct  the  young. 

The  community  at  large  can 
never  be  sure  that  these  conditions 
have  been  met  by  the  independent 
institution  which  is  not  subject  to 
Government  inspection,  but  does  its 
work  as  a  free  lance,  depending  for 
its  income  on  the  students  whom  it 
may  attract  thru  the  offer  of  op- 
portunist programs  of  study. 

Foi«u)ws    Example    of    Teaching 

Orders 

10.  Apart  from  the  pedagogical 
reasons  already  given,  the  example 
set  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  teach- 
ing orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  well  be  imitated  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Evan- 
gelical faith  in  Latin  America.  By 
means  of  their  schools,  which  al- 
most invariably  conform  to  the 
official  programs,  these  teaching 
orders  have  trained  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  public  men  of 
Latin  America. 

The  Evangelical  schools,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  obliged  to  adopt 
a  more  utilitarian  program  of 
studies,  sending  their  students  into 
commerce  and  the  industries,  rather 
than  into  the  learned  and  influen- 
tial professions. 
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Scant  P^manent  Resuws  o?  In-     Final    Responsibiuty    at    Home 
DEPENDENT   Programs  Base 


In  consequence,  the  number  of 
men  in  public  life  who  have  re- 
ceived even  a  portion  of  their  train- 
ing under  Evangelical  influence  is 
lamentably  small.  I  doubt  that  in 
all  Latin  America  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  be  found 
who  would  be  able  to  state  that 
they  had  attended,  for  any  length  of 
time,  any  one  of  the  mission  schools 
of  the  continent.  The  objection  may 
well  be  offered  that  an  unendowed 
private  school  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  great  State  institu- 
tions, which  -are  munificently  equip- 
ped and  in  which  instruction  is 
free.  This  is  true.  It  would  be 
true  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  Latin  America. 


But  the  time  is  opportune  for  the 
home  churches,  thru  their  Boards, 
to  come  to  the  help  of  these  strug- 
gling mission  schools  and,  by  free- 
ing their  Principals  and  teachers 
from  the  burden  of  self-support^ 
thru  the  provision  of  adequate 
equipment  and  a  commensurate  en- 
dowment, enable  them  to  adopt 
such  programs  of  studies  as  will 
attract  the  flower  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  these  nations 
and  train  them  for  Christian  serv- 
ice.  The  moment  for  such  help  is 
psychologic.  In  a  few  years  the 
opportunity  will  have  passed — and 
as  these  Latins  say,  "Opportunity 
is  bald  behind  I" 
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LEAGUE  TO  PROMOTE  AMER- 
ICAN IDEALS 

Max  Henius  Tells  of  the  Jacob 
Riis  Society,  Formed  to  American- 
ize Foreign  Bom — Opposes  Political 
Groups — Organizer  Would  Use  For- 
eign Language  Press  and  Schools  to 
Teach  Our  Traditions. 

THE  problem  of  Americanization 
grows  directly  out  of  the  co-or- 
dination of  the  war  work  activities 
of  those  who  have  come  to  America 
from  foreign  countries  but  have  not 
yet  adopted  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Americans,  altho  they  are 
at  heart  loyal  to  our  ideals  and 
purposes  in  the  war.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  Max  Henius  of 
Chicago  has  just  formed  the  Jacob 
A.  Riis  League  for  Patriotic 
Service,  the  first  league  of  its  kind 
for  the  organization  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  who 


have  come  from  any  one  country. 
As  Mr.  Henius  says,  the  Danes 
over  here  number  one-tenth  of  those 
in  Denmark.  "All  they  need  is 
the  opportunity  to  express  what  is 
really  in  them  to  bring  out  their 
admirably  loyal  qualities,  and  altho- 
(the  league  has  not  yet  adopted  any 
definite  program,"  continued  the 
speaker,  "I  have  worked  out  what 
I  think  will  prove  to  be  a  feasible 
plan  for  bringing  about  the  de- 
sired result. 

"What  is  the  meaning  or  object 
of  'Americanization'?  The  very 
recognition  of  such  a  problem  im- 
plies the  presence  among  us  of  a 
body  of  peoples  who  have  not 
become  thoroly  Americanized. 

"We  want  them  to  understand 
and  appreciate  what  'America*^ 
means,  beyond  the  mere  concep- 
tion of  a  country,  in  the  physical 
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sense,  and  a  society  of  people  bent 
upon  extracting  their  livelihood  or 
fortune  from  that  country.  We 
want  them  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate that  'America'  has  a  spirit- 
ual meaning,  that  it  represents  a 
certain  body  of  ideals  on  social  and 
human  problems  which  are  differ- 
ent from  those  dominant  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  these  people  came, 
and  which  are  destined  to  supplant 
the  older  and  more  primitive  ones. 
We  want  them  to  understand  and 
appreciate  that  'America'  stands 
for  liberty,  for  justice,  for  human 
eqtiality  and  brotherhood,  these 
principles  being  materialized  in  the 
formula  of  democracy,  or  the  rule 
of  the  people. 

"That  being  the  object  of  'Amer- 
icanization, and  there  being  a 
body  of  people  in  our  midst  whom 
It  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  na- 
tional unity,  to  teach  these  prin- 
ciples, the  problem  is  how  to  ac- 
complish that  object,  how  to  reach 
these  people  and  bring  home  to 
them  these  principles  and  ideals. 
That  is  the  practical  problem  be- 
fore us. 

"It  will  not  do  to  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  these  people  ought 
to  know  these  things,  that  they  are 
at  fault  for  not  being  familiar  with 
them.  Whether  true  or  not,  such 
an  assumption  would  lead  nowhere. 
We  are  face  to  face,  not  with  the 
question  of  who  is  to  blame — that 
is  not  of  present  importance — ^but 
how  to  remedy  the  present  state 
of  things. 

"From  this  practical  viewpoint  it 
seems  easiest  and  most  effective  to 
utilize  existing  channels  of  com- 
munication, rather  than  to  attempt 
to  create  new  and  doubtful  ones. 
It  may  grate  harshly  upon  our 
national  feelings,  but  the  fact  is 
that  many  of  the  people  we  want 
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to  reach  do  not  understand  the 
language  of  our  country,  at  least 
not  so  well  as  that  of  the  country 
they  came  from,  many  having  come 
here  at  adult  age,  when  it  was 
difHcult  to  acquire  a  new  tongue, 
and  that  they  are  moving  in  a  social 
environment  breathing  the  same 
language  and  to  some  extent  the 
same  customs  and  habits  of  thought 
that  prevailed  in  the  countries  of 
their  origin.  They  have  their  socie- 
ties of  a  social  and  benevolent 
character,  their  newspapers,  some- 
times their  schools,  employing  their 
native  language,  and  they  use  that 
language  in  their  homes.  If  we 
were  to  put  American  ideals  before 
them  in  the  English  language  it 
would  be  an  effort  for  them  to 
understand  them.  If  we  started 
centres  of  instruction  in  that  way 
we  should  have  little  success  in  in- 
ducing them  to  attend. 

"Accordingly  the  practical  way 
seems  to  be  to  reach  these  people 
thru  their  own  people.  First,  the 
foreign  language  press  ought  to  be 
influenced  to  increase  its  work  of 
Americanization  which — ^be  it  said 
to  their  credit — ^they  have  always 
pursued  more  or  less  extensively. 
American  ideas  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually put  before  their  readers 
in  their  own  language.  American 
customs  explained,  comparisons  in- 
stituted between  American  and 
foreign  conditions.  Articles  on  such 
subjects  ought  to  be  put  in  both 
the  native  language  and  in  English, 
side  by  side,  beginning  with  short 
statements,  gradually  enlarging 
both  in  size  and  scope,  as  in  a 
correspondence  school  of  language, 
history,  economy,  sociology,  and 
the  like.  Ultimately,  it  may  be 
contemplated  that  the  foreign  lan- 
guages should  be  dropped  entirely. 
But  as  long  as  it  can  be  made  use- 
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ful  in  Americanization,  that  is,  as 
long  as  there  remains  a  consider- 
able body  of  people  who  came  here 
at  adult  age,  and  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  learn  English,  the  foreign 
language  has  a  legitimate  place  in  a 
plan  for  Americanization. 

"Then  all  schools  ought  to  make 
the  English  language  the  vehicle 
of  instruction  and  the  means  of 
communication.  Discretion  may  be 
employed  here  in  tiding  over  the 
difficulties  that  would  arise  from 
a  sudden  change.  Another  lan- 
guage may  be  taught  as  an  accom- 
plishment or  in  the  higher  grade, 
but  as  the  'home'  language  of  the 
school. 

"All  of  the  societies  of  foreign- 
bom  people  ought  to  keep  their 
records  in  English  and  make  Engish 
the  official  language  in  the  trans- 
action of  their  business.  This  would 
be  a  powerful  incentive  to  all  mem- 
bers to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  language  and  with  American 
customs,  conditions  and  forms  of 
thought.  Plays  running  at  local 
theatres  might  be  discussed  at  such 
meetings,  lectures  arranged  on  famil- 
iar topics  in  the  English  language, 
and  the  like.  All  thru  this  plan 
of  education  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  language  is  easily 
understood  if  it  bears  on  a  familiar 
subject,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  unfamiliar  subject  becomes  more 


intelligible  if  presented  in  a  familiar 
language. 

"By  the  unification  of  existing 
agencies  for  Americanization  a  cen- 
tral office  might  be  created  to  sup- 
ply educational  matter  to  foreign 
language  publications,  call  attention 
to  current  literature,  plays,  maga- 
zine articles,  discuss  political,  social, 
historical  subjects,  and  keep  alive 
interest  in  current  events  with  the 
understanding  that  such  matter  be 
published  in  English  and  in  the 
foreign  language  in  adjoining  and 
parallel  columns. 

"Nationalistic  or  racial  groups  in 
politics  ought  to  be  avoided 
and  frowned  down.  Nothing  has 
done  more  to  isolate  foreign  ele- 
ments among  us  than  their  ex- 
ploitation for  political  purposes. 

"Last  not  least,  native  Americans 
ought  to  extend  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  foreign-bom  people  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  are,  in  fact,  as 
in  theory,  on  a  footing  of  human 
equality,  to  be  deat  with  as  fellow- 
workers  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  democracy,  and  not  to  be  made 
to  feel  at  a  disadvantage  because 
altho  they  may  be  in  principle 
and  aspirations  as  good  Americans 
as  any,  they  happened  to  have  been 
bom  in  another  country.  To  fail 
in  this  is  to  drive  the  foreign-bom 
in  upon  themselves,  and  that  would 
be  fatal  to  all  attempts  at  Ameri- 
canization.''      ^^New  York  Times. 
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In  the  past  few  weekSp  on  reaching  the  age  of  eighty-three,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hubner, 
for  many  years  librarian  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  sent  the  following  poem  to  his  friends.  A 
member  of  our  staff  is  so  fortuilate  as  to  be  numbered  among  these  friends,  and  we  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  reproducing  his  attractive  verses : 


INTO  my  book  of  Memory, 
I  look  with  thoughtful  eyes  to  see 
What  record  of  the  passing  years, 
By  Memory  kept  therein  appears. 
Page  first  is  called:  "His  Boyhood  Age/' 
A  strange,  hieroglyphic  page; 
Its  meaning  none  can  understand. 
Who  has    not  lived  in  Fairyland — 
How  fanciful  it  seems  to  be. 
At  eighty-three  I 

II 

Then  follow  tales  of  Youth's  rare  time. 
Scores  of  them  scribbled  large  in  rhyme, 
Of  life's  romance  and  poesy, 
Of  wandering,  and  knighterrantry; 
Of  years  when  feet  and  fancy  rove. 
Following  the  lures  of  life  and  love. 
With  soul  to  dream,  and  heart  to  dare, 
Glory  and  sunshine  everywhere — 
'Tis  still  life's  Golden  Age  to  me, 
At  eighty-three  I 

III 

Then  manhood  prime's  full  pages  come; 
Triumph,  defeat;  wife,  children,  home; 
Laurel  and  thorn  crowns;  rose  and  rue; 
Bleak,  cloudy  sides,  skies  bright  and  blue; 
White  pages,  where  no  blot  appears, 
Black-margined  pages,  stained  by  tears; 
Yet  o'er  them  all,  from  left  to  right, 
Shines  glorious  still  Love's  heavenly  light; 
Thank  God,  that  all  this  still  I  see. 
At  eighty-three! 

IV 

"Cypress  and  Rose,"  O  Memory! 

The  title  of  thy  book  should  be, 

Scentful  of  cypress  and  of  rose; 

But  now  its  covers  I  must  close; 

There  is  another  thrice  scaled  book, 

Through  which  no  human  eye  can  look; 

No  hand  but  God's  can  open  it, 

He  knows  all  that  therein  is  writ — 

Ah,  how  we  long  this  book  to  see, 
At  eighty-three! 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1918.  —Charles  IV,  Hubner, 
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What  is  Coming? 


IN  parlors  and  kitchens,  in  offices 
and  factories,  in  street  cars,  boats 
and  trains,  we  are  all  asking  each 
other,   "What  next?" 

The  best  of  us  do  not  know,  ex- 
cepting that  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  which  brought  hostilities 
to  a  close,  has  enabled  the  world  to 
take  hold  of  the  biggest  problems  it 
has  ever  faced,  with  the  need  for 
solving  them  very  quickly. 

The  better  and  the  quicker  the 
solution  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
advancement  of  the  human  race. 


It  is  very  easy  to  think  that  now 
the  war  is  over  everything  is  going 
to  be  lovely. 

It  is  not. 

We  must  now  fight  ourselves,  our 
selfishness,  our  engrossment  in  pri- 
vate affairs,  instead  of  fighting  an- 
other human  enemy. 

The  extent  to  which  we  succeed 
in  contributing  our  share  unsel- 
fishly to  the  public  good  will  govern 
the  speed  with  which  we  can  make 
everything  lovely. 

Shall  we  continue  to  have  Armies 
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and  Navies?  A  prominent  lawyer 
put  it  this  way : 

"So  long  as  you  and  your  neigh- 
bor keep  chickens  the  chickens  are 
going  to  get  out  and  the  same  old 
squabbles  that  they  have  caused  in 
the  past  are  bound  to  be  repeated 
in  the  future/' 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  keep 
our  chickens  at  home  where  they 
will  benefit  us  without  damaging 
our  neighbors? 

Continuing  the  chicken  simile  and 
adapting  a  current  pleasantry,  we 
must  spend  no  time  figuring  out 
why  a  black  hen  lays  a  white  egg, 
but  get  the  egg.  We  have  ob- 
tained the  great  white  egg  of  peace. 
Let  us  not  break  it  by  careless 
handling. 

The  more  we  give  for  education 
the  quicker  will  all  men  act  to- 
gether unselfishly  and  intelligently. 

That  is  what  we  are  all  after — 
definite  results  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind,  our  share  included  but 
not  our  share  paramount. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  speaking  re- 
cently in  old  Plymouth  Church  said 
in  effect: 

"We  have  sent  to  the  Front, 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  Episcopal- 
ians and  Jews,  Roman  Catholics 
and  Agnostics — a  great  many  Ag- 
nostics— and  yet  we  get  such  word 
as  this  from  the  front  line.  'All  the 
men  at  the  front  believe  in  God.'" 

"These  men  are  coming  back 
believing  in  not  Methodistism  or 
Episcopalianism  or  any  other  de- 
nomination or  kind  of  religion,  but 
believing  in  God." 

"Unless  the  church  makes  itself 
new,  even  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  being  made  new,  it  had  better  go 
out  of  business  because  it  will  not 
be  worth  what  it  costs," 

This  is  too  brief  a  summary  of  a 
sermon,  every  word  of  which  was 
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necessary  to  a  full  interpretation  of 
his  wonderful  and  constructive 
thought  on  the  text,  "Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new." 

And  education  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  The  soldiers  believe  in 
God  because  they  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  fundamentals  of  life 
in  the  quickest  and  most  powerful 
school — ^the  visible  presence  of 
death. 

Are  we  at  home  keeping  pace 
with  this  education?  Can  we  catch 
up  with  it  and  satisfy  the  brains 
of  our  millions  of  soldiers  so  that 
when  they  come  back  we  can  join 
their  circle?  This  does  not  refer 
to  religious  education,  but  to  that 
education  which  develops  the  whole 
man — ^which  includes  his  general 
knowledge  that  gives  him  the  work- 
ing tools  for  accomplishment,  and 
to  all  the  other  things  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  including  the 
schools,  must  supply  the  nations. 

Laying  details  aside,  this  is  what 
is  coming — ^a  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  human  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. 

All  who  have  the  advancement  of 
education  'at  heart  must  hasten  to 
catch  up  with  the  rapid  progress 
that  history  is  making  for  us. 

What  Was  Lacking? 

IN  a  pleasant  home  in  the  Flat- 
bush  section  of  Brooklyn  an 
interested  observer  witnessed  the 
following  educational  incident  It 
is  educational  because  it  carries  a 
question  and  a  moral  for  school 
teachers  of  all  sorts. 

Dinner  was  ended  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house,  a  high  school 
student,  was  struggling  with  her 
home  work.  After  Festering  in- 
creasing despondency  in  silence  she 
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suddenly  broke  out,  addressing  her 
father : 

"Daddy,  I  can't  get  this  example." 

Father  answered,  "What  is  the 
trouble;  what  is  it  about?" 

"It's  geometry,  I've  got  all  the 
others  and  I  can't  get  this." 

Her  father  answered,  "I've  never 
studied  geometry  and  I  can't  see 
how  I  can  help  you,  but  I'll  try. 
Let's  see  it." 

Silence  reigned  for  about  three 
minutes  and  father  said,  "How  is 
it  that  you  could  get  the  others 
and  can't  get  this  one  and  they 
are  all  on  the  same  principle?" 

The  daughter  answered,  "What 
do  you  mean  ?" 

The  father  said,  "What  does  the 
word  example  mean  to  you?" 

"Just  stunts,"  said  the  daughter, 
"they  just  get  them  up  to  worry 


us." 

Father  answered,  "Don't  you 
know  that  the  word  'example'  really 
means  'sample'?  Don't  you  realize 
that  if  you  have  done  one  of  these 
the  next  under  the  same  head  is 
exactly  like  it  in  principle  with 
only  the  figures  changed?" 

'The  daughter  said,  "I  never  knew 
that." 

(Think  hard  now  teachers — she 
never  knew  that  after  years  in 
school.) 

"I  never  studied  geometry,"  re- 
peated the  father,  "but  this  looks 
simple.  At  the  head  of  the  page 
you  haye  a  formula  all  worked  out 
for  you  for  the  solution  of  all 
the  problems  of  this  character. 
Underneath  it  are  seven  examples 
or  samples  which  all  go  the  same 
way,  and  if  you  can  solve  one  you 
can  surely  solve  the  next  one  by 
the  same  process.  The  object  is  to 
show  you  how  you  would  ascertain 
the  number  of  degrees  in  this  angle 
if  you  are  trying  to  find  out  how  to 


design  a  girder  for  a  bridge.  The 
next  example  shows  you  how  you 
would  apply  the  same  principle  to 
find  the  shape  of  a  stone  that  is 
one  of  those  in  an  arch,  and  all  the 
others  are  simply  different  applica- 
tions to  the  problems  of  real  life, 
of  this  one  principle.  Let's  see 
what  we  can  make  of  it?" 

Father  read  aloud  the  theorem 
and  the  formula  and  in  a  moment 
he  gave  the  answer  which  happened 
to  be  108  degrees:  He  had  done  it 
by  mental  arithmetic. 

The  daughter  was  sure  that  the 
father  was  wrong,  but  next  day  the 
teacher  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
the  father's  simple  mental  process. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  if  the  teacher 
had  first  made  plain  to  the  class 
that  all  the  examples  under  one 
head  are  done  by  the  same  process 
and  simply  give  practice  in  its  ap- 
plications, that  the  child  would 
have  started  better? 

Is  it  not  clear  that  if  the  teacher 
had  done  what  the  father  did  the 
child  would  have  grasped  the 
theorem,  the  formula,  and  the  ap- 
plication and  would  have  gained 
the  desired  practice  in  relatively  a 
few  minutes  instead  of  struggling 
until  her  brain  was  tired? 

How  much  earnest  effort  of  pupils 
i3  wasted  because  teachers  do  not 
get  their  own  brains  down  to  first 
principles,  put  themselves  in  the 
position  of  the  child  and  start  from 
the  beginning  with  each  new  lesson 
to  make  the  principle  plain. 

When  the  principles  have  been 
made  plain  any  number  of  appli- 
cations become  very  easy. 

Think  it  over  teachers  and  see  if 
you  can  make  yourselves  more 
valuable  to  your  schools  by  being 
more  helpful  to  your  pupils,  thru 
more  care  in  your  own  methods  of 
presentation. 
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A  Borrowed  Editorial 

IN  our  national  circle  of  readers 
a  large  proportion  do  not  have 
access  to  the  New  York  Times, 

We,  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
of  printing  below  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  December 
15th,  1918,  which  every  educator 
should  read.  We  wish  we  could 
reach  more  of  them,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  this  matter 
in  their  hands. 

A    B    C'S   OP    DCMOCRACY 

In  his  annual  report  and  an  ac^ 
companying  letter  to  the  President, 
Secretary  Lane  Presents  some  facts 
"almost  unbelievable"  and  "in  them- 
selves accusatory"  about  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States.  In  1910  there 
were  5,556,163  persons  more  than 
ten  years  old  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  any  language.  There 
are  now  700,000  men  of  draft  age, 
and  presumably  registered,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  English  or 
any  other  language.  More  than 
4,600,000  illiterates  are  20  or  over. 
Half  of  the  illiterates  are  between 
20  and  45.  In  "this  enlightened 
nation"  these  scattered  groups  of 
illiterates,  these  islands  of  ignor- 
ance, make  a  State,  a  nation,  of 
more  than  5,500,000,  more  than  a 
twentieth  of  the  whole  population. 
The  percentage  of  illiterates  ranges 
from  1.7  per  cent  in  Iowa  to  29  per 
cent  in  Louisiana.  According  to 
the  Census  of  1910,  the  perecentage 
of  illiterates  over  ten  in  the  contin- 
ental United  States  was  7.7  \  of 
native  white  illiterates  bom  of 
native  parents,  3.7 ;  of  native  whites 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  1.1; 
of  foreign-bom  white  12.7;  of  ne- 
groes, 30. 

Of  our  people  in  the  rural  dis- 
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tricts,  for  whose  benefit  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments spend  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  disseminating  information 
about  farming,  3,700,000,  or  10  per 
cent,  Mr.  Lane  tells  us,  cannot 
"read  a  bulletin  on  agriculture,  a 
farm  paper,  a  food-pledge  card,  a 
Liberty  Loan  appeal,  a  newspaper, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  Bibles,  nor  keep 
their  personal  or  business  accounts." 
In  town  and  country  exists  this 
great  inert  ignorant  mass.  How  can 
it  play  any  helpful  part  in  the  work 
of  democracy  in  peace  or  war? 
How  can  it  learn  for  itself  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world?  Shut  off 
from  the  record  of  events  and 
opinions,  how  can  it  judge  public 
affairs  and  men  intelligently,  or 
cast  an  intelligent  vote?  "An  un- 
informed democracy,"  as  Mr.  Lane 
says,  "is  not  a  democracy."' 

What  should  be  said  of  a  democ- 
racy wherein  10  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population  cannot  read  the 
laws  which  they  are  presumed  to 
know?  What  should  be  said  of  a 
democracy  which  sends  an  army  to 
preach  democracy  wherein  there  was 
drafted  out  of  the  first  2,000,000 
a  total  of  200,000  men  who  could 
not  read  their  orders  or  understand 
them  when  delivered  or  read  the 
letters   sent   from    home? 

What  should  be  said  of  a  democ- 
racy which  calls  upon  its  citizens  to 
consider  the  wisdom  of  forming  a 
League  of  Nations  .  .  .  when  18 
per  cent  of  the  coming  citizens  of 
that  democracy  do  not  go  to  school? 
.  .  .  What  should  be  said  of  a 
democracy  which  is  challenged  by 
the  world  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  its  system  of  govemment  over 
those  discarded,  and  yet  is  com- 
pelled to  reach  many  millions  of  its 
people     thm     papers     printed     in 
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some  foreign  language?  .  .  .  What 
should  be  said  of  a  democracy 
which  permits  tens  of  thousands  of 
its  native-bom  children  to  be  taught 
American  history  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage— the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech  in  German  and  other 
tongues? 

In  these  vigorous  words  Mr. 
Lane  links  together  two  dangers  to 
democracy,  to  national  unity — illit- 
eracy and  want  of  Americanism  due 
to  ignorance  of  English,  which 
should  be  and  must  be  the  common, 
universal,  national  tongue.  Histori- 
cal or  artificial  causes,  colonization, 
immigration,  wars,  annexations,  in 
the  old  days  dynastic  marriages, 
have  brought  together  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  nation  men  of  dif- 
ferent speech;  but  a  common  lan- 
guage  is   an   essential   element   as 


well  as  a  sig^  of  nationality.  Even 
more  than  our  absolute  illiterates, 
our  illiterates  of  English,  the  lan- 
guage of  our  laws  and  institutions 
and  public  life,  need  to  be  educated 
and  Americanized.  If  the  absolute 
illiterates  are  incapable  of  helpful 
participation  in  democracy,  the  lit- 
erate illiterates  innocent  of  English 
are  too  likely  to  remain  foreigners, 
with  foreign  prejudices  and  sym- 
pathies, albeit  they  become  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  name.  ''There  is  no 
one  thing,"  Mr.  Lane  truly  says, 
"so  supremely  essential  to  a  Gov- 
ernment such  as  ours,  where  deci- 
sions of  such  importance  must  be 
made  by  public  opinion,  as  that 
every  man  and  woman  and  child 
shall  know  one  tongue,  that  each 
may  speak  to  every  other  and  that 
all  may  be  informed." 
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BULLETIN  No.  22,  Commercial 
Education  Series  No.  1,  issued 
in  October  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  at  Wash- 
ington under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  A.  Prosser  entitled  "Retail  Sell- 
ing" is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
publications  that  has  ever  come  to 
the  Model-Store-Keeping  Depart- 
ment. 

Every  teacher  using  the  Model- 
Store  in  an  elementary  school 
should  send  to  the  Board  for  a 
copy  of  this  bulletin. 

The  course  provides  high  school 
instruction  in  retail  selling.  It 
points  out  that  many  schools  pre- 
pare pupils  for  office  work  but  that 


very  little  preparation  for  retail 
selling  is  given  in  the  schools, 
yet  a  great  many  more  of  the 
pupils  go  into  retail  selling  than 
into  office  work. 

The  author,  Mrs.  Lucinda  W. 
Prince,  seems  confused  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Model-Store  because 
she  writes  on  page  21 :  "In  a 
vocational  course  theory  should  be 
supplemented  by  practice.  This 
practice  should  be  under  real  con- 
ditions in  a  real  store,  rather  than 
in  a'  'Model-Store'  in  the  school 
building."  She  is  right.  Model- 
Store  work  is  entirely  different. 

The  purpose  of  the  Model-Store 
is  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
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pupils  of  elementary  schools  in  the 
regular  arithmetic  lessons,  and  to 
give  opportunity  for  vivid  illustra- 
tions and  ample  practice  in  English, 
Geography,  and  other  grade  school 
studies. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Model- 
Store  practice  in  the  grade  school 
will,  as  a  by-product,  automatic- 
ally and  without  effort,  give  the 
pupils  a  certain  conception  of  store 
practice  that  will  act  as  a  kindergar- 
ten to  the  actual  store  practice  in 
high  school,  outlined  in  this  valu- 
able bulletin. 

It  is  also  true  that  Model-Store 
practice  for  demonstrating  arithme- 
tic, etc.,  is  much  better  performed 
when  the  teacher  has  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  practice  of  real  stores. 
Many  teachers  are  very  hazy  on 
this  point,  and  the  outline  of  retail 
selling  courses  contained  in  this 
bulletin  will  do  much  to  show  the 
teacher  details  that  can  be  utilized 
in  the  Model-Store  for  a  quicker 
^accomplishment  of  the  Model- 
Store's  aim  in  teaching  aritmetic. 
For  instance,  in  the  very  first  list 
of  the  outline  we  find  the  following 
points : 

"The  store  system,  including  the 
sales  check,  cash,  charge  and 
C.  O.  D.  sales. 

"Penmanship:  legibility  of  hand- 
writing on  sales  checks  ^nd  other 
writings. 

"Arithmetic:  drill  for  accuracy 
and  speed  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  fractions,  and  per- 
centage; drill  in  counting  back 
change,"  etc. 

Facility  in  all  of  these  things  is 
acquired  in  the  Model-Store,  saving 
a  large  part  of  the  time  that  will 
be  necessary  in  the  third  year  of 
high  school  when  the  children  start 
in  at  a  real  store  for  practice  in 
salesmanship. 
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Again  we  find  set  down  for  the 
senior  year  "store  organization,  with 
the  requirements  of  each  position." 
At  least  the  rudiments  of  this  are 
discovered  in  the  Model-Store  and 
made,  for  all  the  pupils,  permanent 
knowledge.  The  same  applies  to 
other  points  listed  such  as  "knowl- 
edge of  stock,  price  comparisons, 
writing  papers  on  assigned  topics, 
importance  of  accuracy  and  legibil- 
ity on  sales  slips,  payment  by 
check  and  money  order,  opening  of 
accounts,  deferred  charges,  dis- 
counts, price  tags,"  and  even  one 
item  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
bulletin,   price   marking. 

On  page  32  the  author  points  out 
what  we  have  so  often  stated  that 
"employers  everywhere  complain 
that  young  workers  are  inaccurate 
and  incompetent  in  dealing  with 
the  simplest  figures." 

The  outlines  for  spelling,  geog- 
raphy, etc.,  are  all  parallel  to  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Model-Store;  but,  of  course,  in 
higher  grades. 

Appendix  A  gives  a  syllabus 
which  will  provide  many  sugges- 
tions to  every  Model-Store  teacher, 
covering  82  weeks  of  work  in  two 
years.  Appendix  D  is  almost  ideal- 
ly adapted  to  go  with  our  Model- 
Store  drills. 

Every  Model-Store  teacher  ought 
to  have  this  bulletin  which  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation has  made  so  easily  avail- 
able. 


A  MAJORITY  of  the  schools 
having  Model  Stores  will  re- 
ceive a  neatly  bound  book  giving 
the  story  of  writing.  A  pamphlet 
under  this  title  has  been  issued 
to  all  of  our  schools  and  this  book 
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is  a  revision  and  amplification  of 
the  subject. 

Unfortunately  it  was  printed 
when  paper  was  scarce  and  the 
available  edition  was  not  quite  so 
big  as  our  list  of  schools,  so  we  are 
printing  the  reading  matter  part  of 
this  story  without  the  illustrations 
on  the  following  pages  in  order  that 
the  valuable  information  may  be 
obtained  by  any  of  our  teachers 
who  fail  to  receive  the  book. 

In  all  such  cases  we  will  supply 
copies  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine 
without  charge  on  receipt  of  the 
application. 


The  Story  of  Writing 

THE  evolution  of  instruments  for 
writing,  from  the  first  stone 
chisel  to  the  most  perfect  type  of 
self-filling  fountain  pen,  covers  the 
history  of  all  mankind. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  faint  glim- 
mer of  the  idea  of  writing  came 
to  some  prehistoric  ancestor  as  he 
became  interested  in  the  markings 
made  by  a  sharp  stick  in  the  soft 
sand  of  some  river  bank. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
most  primitive  of  all  forms  of  writ- 
ing was  in  use  as  late  as  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
school  children  in  the  primary 
grades  performed  their  arithmetic 
"examples"  upon  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  moist  sand  boxes.  When 
an  example  was  completed,  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand  was  smoothed  over 
ready  for  the  next. 

Chisel  and  Mauet 

The  desire  to  make  the  record 
more  permanent  lead  prehistoric 
writers  to  turn  from  shifting  sands 
to  rocks  and  stones,  and  the  next 


step  in  the  development  of  writing, 
was  the  carving  or  scratching  of  pic- 
tures on  stone,  from  three  to  four 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  or 
some  five  or  six  thousand  years 
ago. 

Here  again  we  see  in  the  slates 
and  slate  pencils  universally  used 
by  school  children  in  the  lower 
grades  up  to  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  the 
chalk  and  blackboards  used  today, 
almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
writing  materials  used  thousands  of 
years  ago. 

Permanent    Records    With    Less 

Labor 

The  soft  sand  or  mud  of  the 
river  bank  or  sea  shore  was  easy 
to  mark  upon,  but  the  record  had 
no  permanence ;  the  rock  walls  gave 
permanence,  but  necessitated  long 
labor  in  order  to  make  the  record. 
Therefore  some  prehistoric  mind 
conceived  the  idea  of  marking  with 
a  sharp  point  upon  mud  or  clay 
when  it  was  soft,  and  then  baking 
it  to  permanent  hardness  in  the  sun 
or   in    an    oven. 

These  early  records  are  found 
on  the  ruins  and  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  and 
also  in  the  ruined  cities  of  the 
Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico.  Explorers  have  found  writ- 
ings cut  into  bone  and  ivory  by  the 
Esquimaux — a  rude  picture  writing 
of  their  own. 

Later  on,  these  writings  in  stone 
and  clay  were  done  by  signs  and 
syllable  letters,  by  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians  and  Persians,  and  also, 
it  is  believed  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Beginnings  of  An  Alphabet 

As  these  pictures  multiplied,  cer- 
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tain  ones  were  taken  to  represent 
the  same  idea  every  time  the  pic- 
ture was  used.  From  this  the 
Phoenicians,  starting  with  the  later 
Egyptian  pictures  which  expressed 
ideas,  worked  out  something  equi- 
valent to  our  alphabet.  Scientists 
call  the  symbols  ideographs  and 
later  ones  are  called  hieroglyphics. 

Primitive  picture  ideograms 
passed  through  the  successive  stages 
of  phonograms  and  syllabic  signs 
till  they  finally  developed  into  let- 
ters. All  signs  are  believed  to  have 
been  ideographic  in  their  origin,  as 
are  the  Chinese  characters  and  the 
hieroglyphs  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  picture-writing  of  the 
Mexicans  gave  birth  to  a  family 
of  ideographic  forms. 

Some  of  the  hieroglyphs  pictured 
the  objects  they  represented ;  others, 
conceptions  suggested  by  those  ob- 
jects; others,  ideas  having  names 
identical  with  or  closely  resembling 
the  names  of  the  objects  repre- 
sented; others,  part  of  the  sounds 
composing  these  names,  or  even 
only  their  initial  sounds — these  last 
being  nearly  a  true  alphabet. 

How  Letters  Were  Evolved 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  evolved  from  pictures  repre- 
senting certain  objects  may  be 
cited  in  the  letter  S,  believed  to 
have  been  evolved  from  a  represen- 
tation of  a  snake,  whose  hissing  is 
preserved  to  this  day  in  the  sibilant 
sound  of  the  letter. 

The  first  clear  alphabet  in  which 
a  sign  represented  only  a  sound 
and  several  signs  were  put  together 
to  make  a  word,  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  writings,  which  are  as- 
sumed to  have  been  developed  from 
the  Phoenicians. 
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The  word  alphabet  is  a  combin- 
ation of  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  alpha  and 
beta.  It  is  quite  the  same  as 
our  expression  "learning  your 
A  B  C's,"  and  is  like  calling  the  list 
of  letters  "The  A  B's." 

The  word  letter  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  verb  meaning  to  smear,  spread 
or  rub  over,  thus  indicating  a 
character  engraved  with  a  stilus 
smeared  or  spread  on  parchment. 

The  Greeks  developed  two  dif- 
ferent alphabets,  the  eastern  Greeks 
using  a  long  one,  the  western 
Greeks  a  shorter  alphabet  which 
was  made  known  in  Italy  by  travel- 
ers and  adopted  and  changed  by 
the  Romans  to  fit  their  Latin  lan- 
guage. From  this  our  own  alpha- 
bet has  developed. 

The    Earliest    Writing    Instru- 
ment 

The  earliest  real  writing  instru- 
ment was  the  stilus,  a  pointed 
bodkin  of  metal,  bone  or  ivory, 
used  for  engraving  letters  on  box- 
wood tablets  covered  with  wax. 

Later,  the  Egyptians  began  to 
use  a  brush  and  paint  on  leaves  of 
the  plant  called  papyrus.  The  hol- 
low tubular  stalk  of  grasses  gprow- 
ing  in  marshy  lands  was  the  true 
ancient  representative  of  the  modem 
pen.  Hollow  joints  of  bamboo  were 
similarly  employed. 

One  writer,  Chardin,  speaks  of 
the  reeds  which  grow  in  the 
marshes  of  Persia  and  which  are 
sold  and  much  sought  after  in  the 
levant  particularly  for  writing. 

Chardin  says,  "their  writing  pens 
are  made  of  reeds  or  small  hard 
canes  of  the  size  of  the  largest 
swan  quills  which  they  cut  and 
slit  in  the  same  manner  as  we  cut 
the  quills.  These  canes  or  reeds  are 
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collected  along  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
a  large  fen.  They  are  cut  in  the 
month  of  March  and  when  gathered 
are  tied  up  in  bunches  and  buried 
for  six  months,  when  they  harden 
and  assume  a  beautiful  polish  and 
color." 

Still  later,  sheepskin,  or  parch- 
ment, was  used  with  brush  and 
paint.     This  was  about  700  B.   C. 

About  this  time  the  western 
world  became  aware  of  the  Chinese 
use  of  paper,  on  which  the  mark- 
ings were  made  with  a  brush  and 
a  form  of  ink.  No  one  knows  at 
what  an  early  date  the  Chinese 
began  using  this,  but  from  that 
time  on,  paper  has  been  the  uni- 
versal writing  material. 

From    Brush   and   Paint  to   Pbn 

AND  Ink 

The  transition  from  brush  and 
paint  to  pens  and  ink  was  gradual. 
The  word  pen  comes  from  the 
Latin  penna,  a  feather,  and,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  first  pens 
were  made  from  feathers,  the  quill 
end  neatly  whittled  down  to  a 
point  and  split  at  the  end.  That  is 
why  small  knives  are  today  called 
pen  knives ;  they  were  indispensable 
in  the  days  when  everyone  had  to 
make  his  own  pens. 

Although  a  bronze  fountain  pen 
was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
and  this  can  be  seen  today  in  the 
great  museum  at  Naples,  metallic 
pens  were  little  used.  The  quill 
pen  in  early  use  in  the  sixteenth 
century  continued  the  principal 
writing  instrument  for  twelve  hun- 
dred years  or  until  long  after  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  the  steel  pen  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Machine-made  pens  were  intro- 
duced about  1845,  but  it  was  not 


until  about  1860  that  their  manu- 
facture was  begun  on  a  large  scale, 
in  the  United  States.  Gold  pens 
were  introduced  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  it  was  not  until 
a  process  of  fusing  the  gold  around 
points  of  iridium  was  perfected  that 
they  were  widely  used,  as  although 
gold  is  extremely  resistant  to  cor- 
rosion, making  the  pen  very  durable, 
the  metal  is  too  soft  for  the  points. 

Away  back  in  1808  Byran  Don- 
kin  applied  for  and  obtained  the 
first  patent  for  metallic  pens.  He 
claimed  a  pen  of  a  new  construction 
and  stated  that  this  pen  could  be 
made  of  any  metal  or  material 
fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  pen  did 
not  achieve   a  commercial   success. 

Later  came  the  Perry  pen  which 
was  patented  in  1830.  This  ,pen 
became  a  success  and  is  known  to 
have  a  wide  distribution.  Later 
came  the  Gillott  and  the  Ester- 
brook,  which  are  known  practically 
to  every  school  child  in  the  country 
and  are  perhaps  the  standard  steel 
pens  of  today. 

Gold   Pens 

Gold  pens  were  introduced  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  process  of 
manufacturing  gold  pens  was  per- 
fected. It  was  realized  that  gold 
was  the  only  metal  which  appar- 
ently would  be  safe  to  use  with 
a  view  of  permanency  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pens,  and  the  view  still 
holds. 

Gold,  however,  being  so  soft, 
could  not  be  used  for  writing  as  the 
tips  would  soon  wear  away  and 
the  point  become  exceedingly  blunt. 
Therefore  it  was  a  question  of 
finding  metal  which  could  be  used 
for  the  points  of  the  pen  that 
would  combine  hardness  and  be  able 
to  resist  the  acids  used  in  ink. 
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tain  ones  were  taken  to  represent 
the  same  idea  every  time  the  pic- 
ture was  used.  From  this  the 
Phoenicians,  starting  with  the  later 
Egyptian  pictures  which  expressed 
ideas,  worked  out  something  equi- 
valent to  our  alphabet.  Scientists 
call  the  symbols  ideographs  and 
later  ones  are  called  hieroglyphics. 

Primitive  picture  ideograms 
passed  through  the  successive  stages 
of  phonograms  and  syllabic  signs 
till  they  finally  developed  into  let- 
ters. All  signs  are  believed  to  have 
been  ideographic  in  their  origin,  as 
are  the  Chinese  characters  and  the 
hieroglyphs  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  picture-writing  of  the 
Mexicans  gave  birth  to  a  family 
of  ideographic  forms. 

Some  of  the  hieroglyphs  pictured 
the  objects  they  represented ;  others, 
conceptions  suggested  by  those  ob- 
jects; others,  ideas  having  names 
identical  with  or  closely  resembling 
the  names  of  the  objects  repre- 
sented; others,  part  of  the  sounds 
composing  these  names,  or  even 
only  their  initial  sounds — these  last 
being  nearly  a  true  alphabet. 

How  Letters  Were  Evolved 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  evolved  from  pictures  repre- 
senting certain  objects  may  be 
cited  in  the  letter  S,  believed  to 
have  been  evolved  from  a  represen- 
tation of  a  snake,  whose  hissing  is 
preserved  to  this  day  in  the  sibilant 
sound  of  the  letter. 

The  first  clear  alphabet  in  which 
a  sign  represented  only  a  sound 
and  several  signs  were  put  together 
to  make  a  word,  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  writings,  which  are  as- 
sumed to  have  been  developed  from 
the  Phoenicians. 
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The  word  alphabet  is  a  combin- 
ation of  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  alpha  and 
beta.  It  is  quite  the  same  as 
our  expression  "learning  your 
A  B  C's,"  and  is  like  calling  the  list 
of  letters  "The  A  B's." 

The  word  letter  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  verb  meaning  to  smear,  spread 
or  rub  over,  thus  indicating  a 
character  engraved  with  a  stilus 
smeared  or  spread  on  parchment. 

The  Greeks  developed  two  dif- 
ferent alphabets,  the  eastern  Greeks 
using  a  long  one,  the  western 
Greeks  a  shorter  alphabet  which 
was  made  known  in  Italy  by  travel- 
ers and  adopted  and  changed  by 
the  Romans  to  fit  their  Latin  lan- 
guage. From  this  our  own  alpha- 
bet has  developed. 

The    Earliest    Writing    Instru- 
ment 

The  earliest  real  writing  instru- 
ment was  the  stilus,  a  pointed 
bodkin  of  metal,  bone  or  ivory, 
used  for  engraving  letters  on  box- 
wood tablets  covered  with  wax. 

Later,  the  Egyptians  began  to 
use  a  brush  and  paint  on  leaves  of 
the  plant  called  papyrus.  The  hol- 
low tubular  stalk  of  grasses  grow- 
ing in  marshy  lands  was  the  true 
ancient  representative  of  the  modem 
pen.  Hollow  joints  of  bamboo  were 
similarly  employed. 

One  writer,  Chardin,  speaks  of 
the  reeds  which  grow  in  the 
marshes  of  Persia  and  which  are 
sold  and  much  sought  after  in  the 
levant  particularly  for  writing. 

Chardin  says,  "their  writing  pens 
are  made  of  reeds  or  small  hard 
canes  of  the  size  of  the  largest 
swan  quills  which  they  cut  and 
slit  in  the  same  manner  as  we  cut 
the  quills.  These  canes  or  reeds  are 
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collected  along  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
a  large  fen.  They  are  cut  in  the 
month  of  March  and  when  gathered 
are  tied  up  in  bunches  and  buried 
for  six  months,  when  they  harden 
and  assume  a  beautiful  polish  and 
color." 

Still  later,  sheepskin,  or  parch- 
ment, was  used  with  brush  and 
paint.     This  was  about  700  B.   C. 

About  this  time  the  western 
world  became  aware  of  the  Chinese 
use  of  paper,  on  which  the  mark- 
ings were  made  with  a  brush  and 
a  form  of  ink.  No  one  knows  at 
what  an  early  date  the  Chinese 
began  using  this,  but  from  that 
time  on,  paper  has  been  the  uni- 
versal writing  material. 

From    Brush   and   Paint  to   Pbn 

AND  Ink 

The  transition  from  brush  and 
paint  to  pens  and  ink  was  gradual. 
The  word  pen  comes  from  the 
Latin  penna,  a  feather,  and,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  first  pens 
were  made  from  feathers,  the  quill 
end  neatly  whittled  down  to  a 
point  and  split  at  the  end.  That  is 
why  small  knives  are  today  called 
pen  knives ;  they  were  indispensable 
in  the  days  when  everyone  had  to 
make  his  own  pens. 

Although  a  bronze  fountain  pen 
was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
and  this  can  be  seen  today  in  the 
great  museum  at  Naples,  metallic 
pens  were  little  used.  The  quill 
pen  in  early  use  in  the  sixteenth 
century  continued  the  principal 
writing  instrument  for  twelve  hun- 
dred years  or  until  long  after  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  the  steel  pen  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Machine-made  pens  were  intro- 
duced about  1845,  but  it  was  not 


until  about  1860  that  their  manu- 
facture was  begun  on  a  large  scale, 
in  the  United  States.  Gold  pens 
were  introduced  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  it  was  not  until 
a  process  of  fusing  the  gold  around 
points  of  iridium  was  perfected  that 
they  were  widely  used,  as  although 
gold  is  extremely  resistant  to  cor- 
rosion, making  the  pen  very  durable, 
the  metal  is  too  soft  for  the  points. 

Away  back  in  1808  Byran  Don- 
kin  applied  for  and  obtained  the 
first  patent  for  metallic  pens.  He 
claimed  a  pen  of  a  new  construction 
and  stated  that  this  pen  could  be 
made  of  any  metal  or  material 
fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  pen  did 
not  achieve  a  commercial  success. 

Later  came  the  Perry  pen  which 
was  patented  in  1830.  This  .pen 
became  a  success  and  is  known  to 
have  a  wide  distribution.  Later 
came  the  Gillott  and  the  Ester- 
brook,  which  are  known  practically 
to  every  school  child  in  the  country 
and  are  perhaps  the  standard  steel 
pens  of  today. 

Gold   Pens 

Gold  pens  were  introduced  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  process  of 
manufacturing  gold  pens  was  per- 
fected. It  was  realized  that  gold 
was  the  only  metal  which  appar- 
ently would  be  safe  to  use  with 
a  view  of  permanency  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pens,  and  the  view  still 
holds. 

Gold,  however,  being  so  soft, 
could  not  be  used  for  writing  as  the 
tips  would  soon  wear  away  and 
the  point  become  exceedingly  blunt. 
Therefore  it  was  a  question  of 
finding  metal  which  could  be  used 
for  the  points  of  the  pen  that 
would  combine  hardness  and  be  able 
to  resist  the  acids  used  in  ink. 
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The  only  metal  that  has  ever 
been  successfully  used  up  to  date 
is  a  metal  known  as  iridium.  So 
hard  is  this  metal  that  pens  tipped 
with  it  are  frequently  called  "dia- 
mond pointed." 

This  metal  in  a  large  commercial 
way  comes  from  the  Ural  moun- 
tains in  Russia,  although  small 
amounts  are  found  in  South 
America,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. An  ounce  of  first  quality 
hard  iridium  during  the  war  period 
has  sold  as  high  as  $330.  In  nor- 
mal times  its  value  runs  from  $60 
to  $100  an  ounce,  so  it  is  much  more 
valuable  than  gold. 

Thb   First   Fountain   Pen 

Fountain  pens  were  manufactured 
under  the  name  of  "fountain  ink 
pens"  as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  until  a 
hundred  years  later  that  inventors 
applied  themselves  seriously  to 
their  construction.  All  sorts  of 
crude  devices  were  made  use  of  by 
the  early  inventors  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  modem  fountain 
pen  of  today,  look  exceedingly 
crude. 

The  patent  office  in  the  fifties, 
discloses  that  one  of  the  early  ap- 
plicants to  whom  a  patent  was 
granted  for  a  fountain  pen  was 
one  Warren,  who  made  a  pen  quite 
similar  to  the  fountain  pen  else- 
where alluded  to  as  being  shown  in 
the  museum  at  Naples. 

Then  a  little  later  there  was 
Hamilton  who  invented  the  foun- 
tain pen  which  claims  specifically 
the  use  of  capillary  attraction  ap- 
plied to  a  fountain  pen. 

Then  still  later  came  the  English 
invention  of  McKinnon,  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  fountain  pen 
making.     A  man  by  the  name  of 
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Fischer  was  the  earliest  of  which 
we  have  record  of  any  inventor  who 
applied  capillary  slits  in  the  bottom 
of  the  feed  channel  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  drawing  ink  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  nibs  or  slit  in  the 
pen. 

These  inventions  were  followed 
by  many  others,  such  as  the  Prince, 
Hardcastle,  Shaw,  Livermore,  and  a 
maze  of  others. 

How   Pens   Write 

The  action  of  any  pen  is  depend- 
ant upon  the  force  known  as  capil-. 
lary  attraction  (from  the  Latin 
capillus,  a  hair),  which  causes  a 
liquid  to  move  along  in  any  direc- 
tion if  given  a  small  enough  space 
between  objects  that  attract  it. 

It  is  the  force  which  causes  ink 
to  creep  up  into  a  blotter,  water 
to  be  drawn  up  into  a  towel,  one 
end  of  which  is  immersed,  and  oil  to 
be  drawn  up  the  wick  of  a  lamp 
into  the  flame. 

It  is  explicable  proximately  by 
cohesion  or  surface  tension,  due  to 
the  difference  between  the  attrac- 
tion exerted  by  the  molecules  of  the 
fluid  upon  each  other  and  that 
exerted  upon  them  by  the  contig- 
uous object. 

Causes    Pen    to    Retain    Ink 

It  is  capillary  attraction  which 
causes  a  pen  to  retain  ink,  allow- 
ing it  to  flow  downward  onto  paper 
only  as  fast  as  it  is  required  to 
form  the  letters,  instead  of  all 
running  down  oflF  the  pen  at  once. 

It  is  the  slit  in  the  pen  point 
which  makes  it  possible  to  utilize 
this  principle  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion. When  the  slit  is  closed,  as 
when  the  pen  is  not  in  use,  the 
ink  is  held  on  the  pen;  but  when 
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the  points  are  pressed  on  the  paper 
in  writing,  the  slit  is  continually 
opened  and  closed,  increasing  and 
decreasing  the  amount  of  capillary 
attraction  exerted  upon  the  ink,  so 
that  it  is  fed  into  the  paper  exactly 
as  it  is  needed  to  form  the  letters — 
more  rapidly  when  the  points  are 
pressed  upon  the  paper  with  more 
force,  more  slowly  when  the  pres- 
sure is  lighter. 

The  Pressure  op  the  Atmosphere 

But  the  weight  of  all  the  ink  con- 
tained in  the  barrel  of  a  fountain  pen 
is  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  cohe- 
sion which  holds  the  ink  on  the  pen, 
and  all  the  ink  would  run  downward 
and  flood  the  pen,  were  it  not  for 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  way 
a  liquid  flows  out  of  small-mouthed 
bottle  only  as  fast  as  bubbles  of  air 
ascend  through  the  liquid  to  fill  the 
space  vacated.  Exactly  the  same 
principle  operates  in  a  fountain  pen, 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  ink  down 
onto  the  pen,  by  admitting  just 
enough  air  into  the  barrel  of  the 
pen  to  release  the  ink  as  it  is  re- 
quired. 

This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  feed  bar,  the  upper  end  of 
which  extends  into  the  reservoir 
while  the  lower  end,  pressing  upon 
the  pen,  exerts  a  capillary  action 
which  allows  the  ink  to  flow  down 
exactly  as  it  is  needed. 

In  the  light  of  present  day  de- 
velopment, these  old  pens  look  very 
crude  and  cumbersome.  In  fact 
the  fountain  pen  industry  under- 
went much  the  same  transforma- 
tion as  regards  practicability  and 
refinement  as  did  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles.  In  the  early  nine- 
ties of  the  century  just  closed,  Mr. 
Geo.  S.  Parker,  invented,  patented 


and  trademarked  what  has  proven 
to  be  the  most  practical,  the  most 
simple  and  probably  the  best  work- 
ing pen  yet  produced.  It  was 
given  the  name  of  Parker  Lucky 
Curve  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
curve  of  the  feed  bar  containing  the 
ink  channel.  This  "Lucky  Curve" 
has  done  away  with  one  of  the  most 
annoying  defects  of  former  fountain 
pens — that  of  the  ink  collecting 
under  the  cap  when  the  pen  is  not 
in  use,  and  staining  the  fingers 
when  the  cap  is  removed. 

In  the  Parker  Pen  feed  bar  is 
an  ink  channel.  In  the  bottom  of 
this  channel  are  two  tiny  slits  ex- 
tending throughout  its  length. 
These  capillary  slits  draw  the  ink 
from  the  reservoir  down  to  the 
slit  in  the  pen.  As  the  ink  is 
drawn  out  of  the  barrel  by  these 
little  capillary  feeders,  provision 
must  be  made  to  permit  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  air  to  enter 
the  barrel  to  replace  the  ink  drawn 
out.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a 
little  oval  or  heart  shaped  hole  in 
the  pen  where  the  slits  terminate. 
The  air  enters  in  the  form  of 
elongated  bubbles  and  passes  up 
the  feed  channel  and  into  barrel. 

Until  Mr.  Parker  hit  upon  the 
"Lucky  Curve,"  there  was  no  way, 
when  the  pen  was  replaced  in  the 
pocket,  of  making  all  the  ink  that 
was  on  the  pen  and  in  the  capillary 
slits  and  feed  bar  run  back  into 
the  reservoir. 

When  the  pen  was  reversed  and 
placed  in  the  pocket,  the  air  within 
the  barrel  expanded,  on  account  of 
the  warmth  of  the  body  and  forced 
the  ink  upward  around  the  pen  and 
spilled  over  the  nozzle,  so  that 
when  the  cap  was  removed,  stained 
fingers  resulted. 

But  in  the  Parker  Pen  the  feed 
bar   is    curved    at   the    end    which 
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extends  up  into  the  ink  reservoir, 
so  that  the  end  of  this  curve 
touches  the  wall  of  the  barrel.  This 
provided  a  continuous  capillary  pas- 
sage which  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  nozzle  and 
the  wall  of  the  barrel,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  ink  that  was  on 
the  pen  and  in  the  feed  bar  and 
slits  is  drained  down  into  the 
reservoir,  leaving  the  nozzle  clean 
when  the  cap  is  removed. 

The  Perfecting  of  the  Sei*f- 

FlUER 

The  next  step  in  the  development 
of  the  modem  fountain  pen  was 
the  perfecting  of  the  self-filler,  doing 
away  with  necessity  of  unscrewing 
the  nozzle  and  filling  the  barrel  by 
means  of  an  ink  dropper.  In  the 
modem  self-filler  the  barrel  of  the 
pen  takes  the  place  of  the  glass 
tube  and  the  soft  rubber  reservoir  is 
placed   inside   the   barrel. 

In  earlier  types  of  self-filler  the 
reservoir  inside  the  barrel  was 
squeezed  by  means  of  a  spring  or 
lever,  set  in  an  opening  cut  in  the 
wall   of  the  barrel. 

But  there  were  several  disadvan- 
tages connected  with  this  style  of 
self-filler.  The  soft  rubber  reservoir 
inside  cannot  possibly  last  as  long 
as  the  hard  outside  barrel  of  the 
pen,  and  the  day  will  always  come 
when  the  soft  rubber  will  crack 
and  the  ink  will  leak  through  the 
lever  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  barrel 
and  ruin  the  clothes. 

The  Parker  Safety-Seai,ed 

In  the  Parker  "Safety-Sealed" 
Pen,  the  lever  which  squeezes  the 
rubber  sack  comes  out  at  the  top  of 
the  barrel,  in  the  form  of  a  button, 
covered  by  an  ink  tight  safety  cap 
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or  seal.  To  fill  the  pen,  you  simply 
unscrew  the  cap,  place  the  point  of 
the  pen  in  ink  and  press  the  button, 
then  release  and  hold  the  pen  in  the 
ink  for  two  or  three  seconds. 

The  Safety-Sealed  arrangement 
appeals  to  every  practical  person 
who  understands  its  function.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  soft  rub- 
ber sac  or  reservoir  cannot  possibly 
last  as  long  as  the  outside  hard 
rubber  case.  In  fact  it  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  renewed  several 
times  during  the  life  of  the  pen. 

Should  the  rubber  sac  give  out 
at  a  time  when  the  owner  found  it 
difficult  to  get  repairs  for  a 
fountain  pen  having  a  lever  and 
open  lever  hole,  the  pen  would, 
so  far  as  its  use  as  a  fountain 
pen  was  concerned,  be  put  out  of 
commission  entirely.  Any  fountain 
of  the  self-filling  type  which  has  an 
exposed  opening  in  the  barrel  for 
the  reception  of  the  pressure  bar 
mechanism,  such  as  a  slit  or  hole, 
is  far  short  of  what  a  pen  should 
be.  It  will  quickly  be  seen  that 
in  such  a  pen  the  ink  leaking  out 
of  the  damaged  or  worn  out  sac 
inside  would  immediately  run  out 
thru  the  slit  in  the  barrel. 

In  the  Parker  Safety-Sealed  pen 
this  difficulty  is  overcome  entirely. 
The  "button"  which  operates  the 
presser  bar  is  in  the  end  of  the 
fountain  opposite  the  pen  point. 
It  is  secluded  and  sealed  in  by  an 
air  and  ink  tight  cap. 

Do  you  realize  what  this  means? 

The  fountain  in  case  of  accident 
to  the  rubber  sac,  automatically 
changes  from  a  self-filler  to  a  non 
self-filler  without  preceptible  loss  of 
time  or  service.  When  convenient 
opportunity  presents,  the  pen  can 
again  be  converted  into  a  Safety- 
Sealed  Self-Filler. 

Do  you  wonder  that  soldiers  pre- 
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fer  such  a  pen?  Everyone  else  for 
that  matter  when  they  understand 
the  vast  difference  between  the 
Parker  Safety-Sealed  and  those  not 
so  equipped. 

This  arrangement  also  protects 
the  rubber  sac  itself,  so  that  it  lasts 
much  longer  than  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  air,  heat  and  prespiration 
thru  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
barrel. 

The   Fountain    Pen   in   Miutary 

Service 

For  the  modem  soldier  and  sailor, 
a  good   fountain   pen   is   indispen- 


sible  equipment;  but  it  must  be  a 
pen  that  is  adapted  for  military 
service — one  that  will  not  leak  or 
get  out  of  order  easily,  that  will 
stand  the  rough  usage  it  is  sure 
to  get. 

The  important  improvements  em- 
bodied  in  the  Parker  Safety-Sealed 
Self-Filler  have  made  it  the  prefer- 
red pen  in  all  ranks  and  all  branches 
of  the  service  and  it  has  become 
known  as  "the  pen  of  military  effi- 
ciency." It  is  today  the  most 
highly  perfected  type  of  writing 
instrument,  the  most  modem  de- 
velopment of  the  chisel  and  mallet 
of  six  thousand  years  ago. 
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Investigation  into  the  Cases  of  One  Hundred  Boys 
Who  Left  School  To  Go  To  Work 


In  view  of  the  changing  ideals  in  education  and  the  reconstruction  of  our 
social,  political,  and  industrial  activities  following  the  events  of  the  war,  problems 
relating  to  juvenile  employment  and  education  are  being  presented  for  discussion 
in  almost  every  circle. 

In  this  and  the  following  number  of  our  department,  there  is  offered  an 
original  investigation  of  conditions  existing  before  the  war  as  affecting  the  boys 
who  left  school  to  go  to  work.  In  the  next  issue  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions   will    be    discussed. 

The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  queries  relating  to 
the  special  subject  of  this  article. 


I.    The  Probi^em 

THIS  is  an  investigation  into  the 
cases  of  one  hundred  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six 
teen  who  left  school  in  order  to  go 
to  work.  They  are  now,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  law  compelling 


attendance  at  some  school  until  the 
age  of  sixteen  has  been  attained, 
receiving  instruction  in  a  New  York 
City  evening  school,  of  which  the 
investigator  is  principal. 

1.  Why    did    these    boys    leave 
school? 

2.  What  has  the  school  done  for 
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them  in  order  to  fit  them  for  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  and  for  living 
properly? 

3.  What  can  the  school  do  for 
them  in  order  to  supplement  the 
good  work  of  the  institution  last 
attended  or  finish  the  work  left 
undone  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  prompted  the  investigation. 
Along  with  these  questions,  as 
enumerated,  above  came  the  ancil- 
lary   problems : 

4.  In  what  specific  school  sub- 
jects are  these  boys  weak,  (a) 
collectively?     (b)  individually? 

5.  What  positions  were  offered 
to  these  boys? 

6.  Why  were  these  positions  ac- 
cepted ? 

7.  What  are  the  desires  and 
ambitions  of  these  boys? 

8.  What  are  their  favorite  books? 

9.  What  are  their  favorite  school 
subjects? 

10.  Are  these  boys  able  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  for  what  voca- 
tion they  are  best  fitted. 

In  order  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion thorough,  it  was  necessary  to 
inquire  into  their  nationality,  ages, 
length  of  hours  of  their  occupations, 
and  the  nature  of  their  duties  in 
their  respective  positions. 

Much  has  been  written  and 
said  on  these  different  phases  of 
the  present  inquiry.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  schools  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  children. 
Children  are  being  turned  out  of 
school  unfit  to  enter  the  world  of 
business.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  divide. 
They  cannot  compute.  They  can- 
not do  simple  problem^.  They  can- 
not spell.  They  cannot  write  a 
simple  letter.  All  these  allegations 
are  made  by  managers  of  large 
business  establishments. 
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It  is  exactly  the  boys  who  are  in 
these  large  business  establishments 
who  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
this  investigation.  Are  these  alle- 
gations founded  or  unfounded?  Are 
they  true  or  untrue?  In  what  re- 
spects can  the  weaknesses  of  the 
present  system  of  education,  if  there 
are  any,  be  eradicated? 

Much  also  has  been  written  and 
said  concerning  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. By  examinations,  queries, 
introspection,  simple  and  compli- 
cated, direct  and  indirect,  it  is 
claimed  the  pupil  can  be  guided  in 
the  choice  of  a  vocation.  Having 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
should  know  for  what  walk  of  life 
he  is  best  fitted.  He  should  be  able 
to  tell  what  studies  interest  him 
most,  what  books  are  his  favorites, 
what  he  can  do  better  than  his 
companions,  and  what  he  would  like 
to  be  or  become. 

The  subjects  of  this  inquiry  are 
just  the  boys  who  should  be  able 
to  do  all  this,  if  these  claims  are 
correct.  They  are  no  longer  in 
elementary  school.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  various  business  activi- 
ties. They  are  of  the  age  when 
they  should  be  receiving  vocational 
training.  What  course  of  study 
should  be  offered  to  meet  their 
needs?  Can  the  school  offer  such 
a  course?  Do  they  know  what 
vocation  they  can  best  follow?  Can 
these  misfits  in  the  world  of  in- 
dustry be  made  to  fit  into  their 
proper  places  in  life?  Can  they  be 
led  out  of  their  blind  alleys?  Can 
they  definitely  tell  of  their  desires 
and  ambitions  or  have  they  none 
to  relate?  Are  they  satisfied  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  occupations  into 
which  chance  or  necessity  has  led 
them? 

Again,  many  and  varied  are  the 
statements  as  to  why  boys  leave 
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school.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
find  at  first  hand  the  answers  to 
many  if  not  all  of  these  important 
questions. 

The  aims,  then  briefly  stated, 
were  to  ascertain: 

1.  The  occupations  and  earnings 
of  the  boys  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age: 

2.  Their  desires  and  ambitions; 
and 

3.  Their  previous  education  in  its 
relation  to  their  present  occupa- 
tions. 

The  purpose  was  to  modify  the 
course  offered  or,  if  required,  to 
change  it,  so  as  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  these  boys  whom 
the  law  forced  into  the  school  from 
eight  to  ten  o'clock  each  evening. 

IL    The    Method 

How  could  the  best  results  be 
secured?  It  was  necessary  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  boys  in  order 
that  their  answer  and  statements 
might  be  frank  and  truthful,  and  free 
from  exaggeration. 

The  method  pursued  then  was 
the  following: 

1.  The  investigator  divided  the 
100  boys  into  two  classes,  fifty  in 
each  class.  These  two  groups  were 
then  addressed  in  a  preliminary  con- 
fidential talk,  in  which  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  inquiry  were  stated. 

"Boys,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions.  I  know  that  they 
are  personal  but  I  would  like  you  to 
answer  in  truthful  statements.  No 
one  w,ill  see  your  answer  except 
myself.  You  are  coming  here  night 
after  night  because  the  law  com- 
pels you  to  do  so.  I  want  to 
help  you.  Your  teachers  want  to 
give  you  instruction  that  will  help 
you  to  get  a  better  position  or  to 


fill  the  position  you  now  have  in  a 
better  manner." 

Each  boy  was  then  given  a  sheet 
of  paper.  The  following^  questions 
were  asked.  The  boys  wrote  the 
answers  after  hearing  the  question. 

The  Questions 

1.  Write  your  name. 

2.  Write  your  address. 

3.  Write  your  age. 

4.  Write  the  name  of  the  firm  for 
whom  you  work. 

5.  What  is  the  name  or  title  of 
your  position? 

6.  State  the  exact  nature  and 
duties  of  your  position. 

7.  How  much  do  you  earn  per 
week? 

8.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your 
job?    Yes  or  No? 

9.  How  long  have  you  been  at 
work? 

10.  What  day  school  did  you  last 
attend  ? 

11.  In  what  grade  were  you  when 
you  left  school? 

12.  Why  did  you  leave  school? 

13.  What  subjects  did  you  like 
best  while  at  school? 

14.  What  kind  of  books  do  you 
like  to  read? 

15.  What  do  you  want  to  be? 

16.  What  is  the  birthplace  of 
your  father? 

17.  What  is  your  birthplace? 

The  papers  containing  the  an- 
swers were  then  collected  by  the 
investigator  and  the  results  tabu- 
lated by  him  personally. 

Both  classes  were  examined  dur- 
ing the  same  evening.  No  informa- 
tion was  given  to  the  classes  prior 
to  the  examination  nor  was  the 
intention  to  investigate  the  pupils 
communicated  to  the  respective 
teachers  beforehand. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
answers  to  question   12  were  truth- 
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ful,  the  following  check  was  used: 

A  month  after  the  investigation 
was  made,  the  boys  were  asked  to 
submit  the  answers  to  questions  7 
and  12  on  sheets  of  paper  contain- 
ing no  names  or  means  of  iden- 
tification. The  results  thus  ob- 
tained were  compared  with  the 
results  obtained  at  the  first  exam- 
ination. 

An  additional  check  used  to 
verify  the  accuracy  and  truthfulness 
of  the  answers  given  by  the  boys 
was  the  comparison  of  the  record 
card  of  the  pupils  with  their  written 
answers.  These  record  cards  were 
made  out  for  each  pupil  as  he  en- 
tered the  school  and  contained 
some  of  the  information  called  for 
in  the  questionnaire.  The  data 
for  these  cards  were  obtained  from 
the  pupil  as  he  registered,  in  some 
cases  from  the  record  of  the  Census 
Bureau  in  other  instances  from  the 
day  school  last  attended,  and  some- 
times from  the  parents  who  accom- 
panied the  boy  to  school.  The 
records  thus  given  are  the  ofHcial 
records  of  the  school. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  following  items  in  the  questionn- 
aire did  not  appear  on  the  official 
records : 

Item  6.  Exact  nature  and  duties 
of  your  position. 

Item  7.  How  much  do  you  earn 
per  week? 

Item  8.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
your  job? 

Item  9.  How  long  have  you  been 
at  work? 

Item  10.  What  day  school  did 
you  last  attend? 

Item  12.  Why  did  you  leave 
school ? 

Item  13.  What  subjects  did  you 
like  best? 

Item  14.  What  kind  of  books  do 
you  like  to  read? 
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Item  15.  What  do  you  want  to 
be? 

Item  16.  Birthplace  of  parents. 

Items  6,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  and  15, 
were  essentially  questions,  which 
did  not  admit  of  easy  verification. 
Items  6  and  7  were  verified  as 
described  above.  Item  12  was  veri- 
fied in  the  same  manner.  They 
were  ascertained  to  be  true  also  by 
communication  with  the  respective 
employers.  Items  9  and  10  were 
checked  by  comparison  with  the 
lists  furnished  by  the  attendance 
and  census  bureau. 

To  check  answers  to  questions 
12  and  16,  parents  were  interviewed. 
Answers  to  questions  13,  14,  and  15, 
as  well  as  8,  were  checked  by  in- 
quiries, as  far  as  possible,  directed  ' 
to  former  teachers,  parents,  and  em- 
ployers. As  in  many  instances,  no 
definite  records  being  kept,  the  an- 
swers were  largely  matters  of 
opinion  and  conjecture,  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained  can  be  ac- 
cepted only  by  way  of  adding  or 
taking  away  weight  from  the  boys' 
own  replies. 

It  is  believed,  however,  because 
of  the  free  and  easy  manner  of 
making  this  investigation,  that  the 
answers  secured  were  really  evi- 
dences of  the  boy's  own  feelings 
and  state  of  mind.  As  this  inquiry 
covered  a  term  of  six  months,  it 
was  possible,  from  time  to  time,  to 
note  any  changes,  variations,  or  dif- 
ferences in  opinion  in  respect  to 
these  points.     This  was  done. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
incorporate  requirements  for  infor- 
mation as  above  described  on  all 
cards  of  pupils  in  all  educational 
institutions,  and  to  provide  for  a 
system  of  checking,  whereby  em- 
ployers, teachers,  parents,  and 
pupils  themselves,  may  have  their 
observations  and  opinions  recorded. 
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This  would  assist  greatly  in  advis- 
ing as  to  the  proper  vocation  the 
boy  should  follow. 

See  on  this  subject: 

Parsons,  Choosing  a  Vocation. 


Bloomfield,  Vocational  Guidance. 
Weaver,  Vocations  for  Boys. 
Lapp  &  Mote,  Learning  to  Earn. 
Puffer,    Vocational    Guidance. 
Growin  &  Wheatley,  Occupations. 


Department  of  School  Board  Members 

Association,  Inc. 


AdTUory  Board 

Tbomat  W.  Chtircbill,  former  Preddent  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education — W.  O.  Durand, 
Freiideiit  State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of 
Education  of  New  Jersey — Frank  H.  Sommer, 
Dean  of  New  York  University  Law  School.  Presi- 
dent. Newark,  N.  J.  Board  of  Education.  Ez- 
ecutlye  Secretary,  Henry  Sterling  Chapin.  Ooun- 
sel,  George  W.  Harper,  Jr. 

Official  Publication  Educational  Foundations 

The  members  in  all  states  of 
the  Union  will  be  interested  in  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Iowa  Patriotic  League  as  it  affords 
them  a  ready  made  form  of  promot- 
ing one  of  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  their  work,  and  one  which 
can  be  increased  in  the  school 
systems  of  all  states. 

An  account  of  this  work  was 
written  before  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  has  been  slightly  edited 
to  conform  to  the  sudden  arrival  of 
the  day  to  which  we  have  so  long 
looked  forward  when  the  battle 
fields  will  be  in  our  schools  rather 
than  in  the  trenches  of  France. 
Read  carefully  what  they  are  doing 
in  Iowa. 


IOWA  PATRIOTIC  LEAGUE 

Organized  by  the  authority  of  the  Iowa 

State  Council  National  Defense  under 

the    auspices    of   the    Extension 

Division,  University  of  Iowa 

AIMS   AND    NATURE 

A    TwO-FoLD    RESPONSIBILITY 

So  often  as  to  have  become  trite, 
has  it  been  said,  that  in  the  schools 


of  today  lies  the  hope  of  to-morrow. 
Never,  however,  has  the  statement 
been  more  true,  than  at  this  mo- 
ment of  crisis.  The  present  hour 
finds  us  at  the  close  of  a  mighty 
conflict,  undertaken  upon  the  occas- 
ion of  a  serious  menace  to  democ- 
racy, and  democratic  ideals.  We 
have  emerged  victorious,  and  the 
eternal  institutions  of  liberty  and 
freedom  will  be  vindicated  thruout 
the  world.  With  peace  will  come, 
however,  the  serious  problems  of 
reconstruction.  We  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
high  schools  are  the  men  and 
women  of  the  morrow,  and  that  in 
their  day  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  meet  and  solve  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  reorganization  of  so- 
ciety. Here  lies  our  responsibility. 
Only  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  issues  of  the  present  can 
develop  in  the  youth  of  our  land 
the  power  to  aid  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  world  ravaged  by  war. 

For  the  present  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  the  students  in  the 
high  schools  are  properly  equipped 
to  enter  upon  their  obligations  as 
citizens  of  a  world  full  of  import. 
More  than  that,  we  must  make  it 
our  business  to  enlist  our  high 
schools  in  the  great  cause  of  en- 
lightment.  The  influence  of  the 
high  school  must  not  be  limited 
to    its    own    area    or    to    its    own 
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members.  The  students  must  be  so 
imbued  with  the  justice  and  right- 
eousness of  the  cause  of  democracy, 
that  they  will  become,  outside 
the  school,  active  agents  in  combat- 
ing the  numerous  insidious  forms 
of  destructive  propaganda  current  in 
the  land.  In  so  far  as  the  student, 
with  all  the  confidence  of  accurate 
information,  can  meet  and  answer 
the  doubts  and  queries  of  the  pres- 
ent, in  so  far  will  he  be  preparing 
himself  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  future. 

The   Aim    op   the   League 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  proposes 
to  organize  all  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  into  a  patriotic  league. 
The  aim  of  this  organization  will 
be  to  stimulate  the  students  of  the 
high  schools  to  read  and  discuss 
problems  of  contemporary  interest, 
and  to  provide  bibliographical  ma- 
terial on  such  problems.  Thereby 
will  be  set  into  motion,  automatic- 
ally, a  strong  campaign  against  all 
propaganda  aiming  to  weaken  the 
unity  and  morale  of  the  nation. 
Such  study  and  discussion  will  aid 
the  high  schools  in  carrying  on 
what  is  probably  their  greatest  mis- 
sion, namely,  to  train  the  youth  of 
the  state  in  effective  citizenship  and 
through  this  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  higher,  more  constructive,  and 
more  intelligent  public  opinion. 

The  Nature  of  the  League 

At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  any  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  the  league.  It  is  not 
the  plan  to  impose  on  the  high 
schools  a  rigid  organization  or  to 
introduce  a  formal  outline  of  study 
lessons.     It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
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add  anything  to  the  curriculum  or 
to  substitute  this  for  any  other 
patriotic  activity  in  which  the 
school  may  be  engaged.  Nor  is  it 
intended  to  burden  either  principal 
or  teachers  with  additional  duties  or 
obligations  of  supervision  or  direc- 
tion. The  organization  is  to  be  en- 
tirely informal  in  character,  and  the 
initiative  is  to  be  left,  in  every  case, 
in  the  hands  of  the  students.  It 
is  believed  that  the  student  will  be 
convinced,  not  alone  of  the  pleasure 
and  profit  which  he  will  derive  from 
participation  in  the  league,  but  also 
of  the  fact  that  such  participation 
is  a  patriotic  duty  on  his  part. 

Method    op    Organization 

As  the  first  step  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  League,  a  call  from  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  is  sent 
to  each  school  at  this  time,  re- 
questing that  the  school  be  en- 
rolled in  the  League.  The  card 
for  such  preliminary  enrollment 
should  be  filled  out  and  returned  at 
once  to  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  University,  at  Iowa  City,  which 
is  to  act  as  the  "central  clearing 
house"  for  business  of  the  League. 
Upon  receipt  at  Iowa  City  of  the 
cards,  each  school  will  be  sent 
enrollment  blanks  for  the  individ- 
ual students,  together  with  state- 
ment, instructions,  and  record 
blanks  to  be  kept  by  each  student. 
Upon  receipt  at  Iowa  City  of  cards 
enrolling  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  of  a  school,  each 
school  will  be  presented  with  a  cer- 
tificate formally  enrolling  the  school 
in  the  League  and  certifying  that 
it  is  participating  in  the  work  of 
education  for  citizenship. 

In  the  near  future,  there  will  be 
sent  to  each  school,  sending  in  the 
preliminary  enrollment  card,  a  bul- 
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letin'  of  bibliographical  material 
now  on  the  press.  This  material  is 
arranged  on  an  outline  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  covered,  and  is  grouped 
under  the  following  main  headings: 
(1)  The  United  States'  entrance 
into  the  war;  (2)  Organizing  the 
country  for  war;  (3)  The  obliga- 
tions of  the  citizen;  (4)  Problems 
arising  out  of  war  demands;  (5) 
The  question  of  peace.  The  mater- 
ial is  arranged  to  bear  specifically 
on  a  series  of  fallacious  arguments 
of  which  we  have  heard  too  much 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent is  to  "  be  directed,  such  as : 
"Democracy  is  inefficient  and  in- 
ferior to  an  autocratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;"  "The  war  was  waged  for 
tlhe  benefit  of  capital  and  the 
moneyed  interests."  Finally,  the 
material  is  of  such  nature  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  high  schools. 
References  of  two  kinds  are  in- 
cluded. In  the  first  place  is  listed 
pamphlet  material  issued  by  the 
United  States  government  and  by 
various  organizations  and  societies, 
which  in  almost  every  case  can  be 
obtained  free  upon  request.  In 
the  second  place  the  articles,  ap- 
pearing in  the  common  magazines 
since  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with 
Germany,  have  been  collected  and 
arranged.  Full  instructions  and 
numerous  suggestions  as  to  obtain- 
ing material  will  be  found  in  the 
bulletin. 

Plan  ok  Operation 

While  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  value  of  the  reading  matter 
outlined,  it  is  realized  that  the 
interest  of  the  student  will  need 
stimulation  during  the  school  year. 
Several  expedients  are  being  con- 
templated with  such  stimulation  of 
interest  in  view.    Among  these  are 


the  issuance  of  a  monthly  leaflet  as 
an  official  news  organ  of  the 
League,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each  student,  and  the  publication 
in  the  newspapers  of  weekly  col- 
umns containing  news,  information, 
and  suggestions.  In  each  school, 
towards  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  a  contest  will  be  arranged  in 
public  speaking  or  essay  writing 
on  subjects  connected  with  the 
year's  study,  with  suitable  medals 
or  rewards  for  the  winners.  A 
plan  is  being  perfected  whereby  a 
record  will  be  kept  of  the  actual 
reading  done  by  the  individual  stu- 
dent and  whereby  conscientious  en- 
deavor will  receive  suitable  recogni- 
tion. 

Co-operation 

It  is  hoped  that  school  boards, 
principals,  and  teachers  will  co-oper- 
ate most  heartily  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  league.  Participa- 
tion by  the  schools  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  realization  of  the  im- 
portant problems  which  lie  in  the 
future  of  each  high  school  student, 
and  as  a  sincere  eflfort,  on  the  part 
of  the  school  authorities,  to  make 
their  schools  centers  of  enlightened 
patriotism  and  intelligent  loyalty. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  en- 
roll both  the  school  and  the  students 
promptly  and  accurately.  The  avail- 
able material  should  be  sent  for  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  the  biblio- 
graphy, since  it  can  be  had  at  very 
little  cost  of  time  and  money. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  and 
stimulated  to  give  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  the  League,  and  should 
be  made  to  feel  the  patriotic  nature 
of  their  endeavors.  The  Extension 
Division  is  eager  at  all  times  to  re- 
ceive suggestions  with  reference  to 
the    conduct   of   the   work    of    the 
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League  and  urges  the  most  hearty 
co-operation.  All  such  communi- 
cations, together  with  any  questions 
regarding  organization  or  operation, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Extension 
Division,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Active  promotion  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  School  Board  Members 
Association  was  difficult  during  the 
war  when  so  many  members  were 
so  much  puzzled  about  their  per- 
sonal incomes,  and  their  ability 
to  add  to  their  expenses  by  taking 
membership  in  associations  that 
they  had  not  previosly  joined  was 
so  doubtful. 

With  a  certainty  of  renewed  pros- 
perity every  member  of  a  school 
board  in  the  United  States  should 
give  prompt  attention  to  the  great 
facilities  that  can  be  built  up  thru 
this  association  for  the  assistance 
of  all  those  who  have  the  interests 
of  our  schools  at  heart. 

Will  those  who  read  these  lines 
call  to  the  attention  of  their  fellow 


board-members  the  facilities  offered 
by  this  association,  which  can  reach 
their  highest  development  only  by 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  school 
board  members  thruout  the  country. 
You  need  each  others'  help  and 
this  association  provides  the  means 
for  the  interchange  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  active  assistance  of 
many  kinds  that  will  fulfill  that 
need. 


While  helping  each  other  in  educa- 
tional matters  the  constant  need  of  our 
government  for  funds  to  help  human- 
ity at  large  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  England  the  war  loans  were  a 
continuous  process  and  were  negoti- 
ated without  drums,  or  flags,  or 
parades,  or  cannon  salutes. 

The  war  savings  campaign  is  like 
that  with  us,  and  the  thrift  which  is 
taught  by  the  purchase  of  these  stamps 
is  no  small  matter  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  Push  the  sale  of  war  sav- 
ings stamps  in  every  way  you  can. 
Let  nothing  stay  your  hand  or  your 
voice.  Push  it  in  the  schools.  Buy 
war  savings  stamps. 
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WITH  THREE  ARMIES 
By   Arthur    Stanley    Riggs 

Mr.  Riggs  is  presented  as  a  world 
traveler  and  trained  observer  and  writer 
and  distinctly  different  from  the  soldier 
whose  vision  was  limited  to  that  par- 
ticular bit  of  No  Man's  Land  that  was 
right  in  front  of  his  rifle. 

He  was  not  a  professional  war  corres- 
pondent attached  to  any  one  command 
so  he  could  roam  the  field,  especially 
as  he  had  been  properly  accredited  and 
widely  introduced  so  that  every  door 
that  could  be  opened  to  him  by  authority 
was  available  for  gathering  the  material 
in  his  book. 

The  book  shows  plainly  that  these 
exceptional  facilities  for  observation 
were  enjoyed,  and  it  also  demonstrates 
that  Mr.  Riggs  was  capable  of  taking 
full  advantage  of  his  opportunity  and 
equally  capable  of  making  the  reader 
understand  what  he  saw  and  how  it 
made  him  feel. 

Mr.  Riggs  quotes  himself  as  saying 
during  a  conversation  with  a  war-worn 
French  woman,  "Madam,  I  am  going 
home  to  try  to  make  my  country  feel 
this  war  as  she  has  never  felt  anything 
before.  There  are  no  nations  any  more 
among  us  Allies.  I  am  not  an  Ameri- 
can— you  are  not  French.  We  belong 
to  the  same  family." 

That  was  a  big  task  but  the  book 
performs    it    well. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     $1.50  net. 


"FROM   ISOLATION   TO   LEADER- 
SHIP" 

In  the  great  mass  of  war  books,  a 
few  only  stand  at  the  top.  In  its  sphere, 
"From  Isolation  to  Leadership,"  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Lattane,  is  one  of  these  few. 
As  a  review  of  American  foreign 
policy  from  Washington  to  Wilson, 
inclusive,    it    is   a   genuine   masterpiece. 

Not  only  is  this  volume  an  authorita- 
tive presentation  of  the  subject,  but  it 
is  also  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is 
both  brief  and  comprehensive. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  repro- 
duces a  lecture  given  before  a  number 
of  men  in  business  and  professional 
pursuits.  It  was  the  general  expression 
of  opinion  of  those  present  that  it  was 
the  most  lucid,  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive lecture  on  an  historical  subject  that 
they  had  ever  heard. 


Professor  Latane  has  divided  his  sub- 
ject into  the  following  heads: 

I.  Origin  of  the   Policy  of   Isola- 
tion. 

II.  Formulation     of     the     Monroe 
Doctrine. 

III.  The   Monroe   Doctrine  and  the 
European  Balance  of  Power. 

IV.  International  Cooperation  With- 
out the  Sanction  of  Force. 

V.  The  Open-Door   Policy. 
VI.  Anglo-American  Relations. 
VII.  Imperialistic  Tendencies  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 
VIII.  The  New  Pan-Americanism. 
IX.  The  End  of  Neutrality  and  Iso- 
lation. 

X.  The   War  Aims   of  the   United 
States. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.25. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN     DISCORDS 
AND  CONCORDS 

This  volume  strikes  a  note  possibly 
unique  in  historical  presentation  in  that 
the  work  is  not  ascribed  to  any  one 
author  but  is  "compiled  by  many  work- 
ers from  the  best  sources — commended 
by  recognized  historical  authorities." 

The  volume  covers  but  seventy  small 
pages  and  withal  (or  within)  reviews 
three  centuries  of  the  development  of 
Anglo-Celtic  political  ideals  among  the 
English-speakmg  peoples. 

The  publishers  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "The  History  Circle"  is  com- 
prised of  business  men  as  well  as  of 
professors  of  history  and  political 
science.  This,  then,  may  account  for 
the  brevity  of  the  most  successful 
effort  to  present  authoritative  material 
in  short  compass  that,  to  our  knowl- 
edge,   has    ever    appeared    in    print. 

Besides  this  feature,  some  of  the  in- 
teresting points  about  this  volume  are 
the  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  a  re- 
markable letter  on  international  rela- 
tions written  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  an 
original  map  in  black  and  white  show- 
ing the  numerical  strength  and  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  races  of  the  world 
capable  of  conducting  modern  warfare; 
and  a  list  of  citations  from  authorities 
bearing  upon  the  text  of  the  work. 
This  list  makes  it  easy  for  anyone  to 
pursue  further  any  part  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  throughout  the 
volume.* 

♦G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  75c. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA 

Reviews  of  this  standard  work  of  ref- 
erence seem  to  be  uniformly  favorable, 
— and  these  reviews  appear  every  two 
years  as  the  volume  is  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  The  issue  for  1918- 
1919  is  now  on  our  desk,  and  will 
find  a  place  "easy  to  reach  for/' 

It  would  be  an  interesting  news  item 
to  see  how  the  editors  manage  to  ex- 
clude those  who  seek  to  get  in  but  ought 
not  to  be  there,  and  how  they  get  accur- 
ate data  on  those  who  don't  give  a 
thought  or  care  to  be  included  and  who 
are,  nevertheless,   properly  listed. 

The  new  edition  of  "Who's  Who"  is 
as  good  as  ever,  or  better  and  includes 
of  course,  many  names  which  the 
great  war  has  brought  into  prominence.* 

*A.  N.  Marquis  &  Company,  $6.00. 


STORIES  OF  AMERICANS  IN  THE 
WORLD   WAR* 

A  school  without  a  War  Reader  in 
class  work  would  be  as  unpatriotic  as 
a  school  without  a  flag  salute. 

To  throw  out  German  propaganda  and 
not  replace  it  with  American  propa- 
ganda would  be  as  absurd  as  to  think 
you  were  raising  potatoes  by  plowing 
up  weeds  and  not  planting  potatoes. 

To  think  it  war  education  in  1918-19 
to  have  school  Readers  with  stories  of 
Paul  Revere  without  one  of  John 
Pershing;  with  the  story  of  a  Saint 
Bernard  in  the  Alps  without  one  of 
Verdun  "Belle"  and  "Ballyshannon"; 
of  Paul  Jones  without  one  of  "Our 
First  Marines  in  France";  of  Valley 
Forge  without  Belgian  atrocities;  of 
Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  in  1780, 
without  mentioning  Zimmerman's  treach- 
ery in  1917;  of  Sheridans'  ride  with- 
out an  account  of  "Bill  and  Dick,"  the 
ambulance  heroes;  of  the  migration  of 
birds  without  referring  to  the  war  ser- 
vice of  carrier  piegons  and  "Birds  in 
No  Man's  Land";  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  without  the  naval  triumphs  of 
the  World  War;  of  Admiral  Farragut 
and  omitting  Admiral  Sims;  of  Grant 
and    Lee    without    Foch    and    Haig;    of 


♦  "Stories  of  Americans  in  the  World 
War."  By  William  H.  Allen  and  Clare 
Kleiscr.  Issued  by  the  Institute  of 
Civics,  51  Chambers  Street.  New  York 
City,  and  Journal  of  Education,  6 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Cloth,  50  cents; 
30  cents  in  quantity.  Board  cover  65 
cents  and  40  cents  in  quantity.  For 
schools,  40  cents  for  board  covers  and 
30  cents   for  paper  covers. 
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the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  and  omit- 
ting the  U-boat  destroyers;  of  Eskimo 
dogs  in  Alaska  without  telling  of  their 
glorious  war  service  in  France;  of 
Lincoln's  famous  letter  to  the  mother 
of  five  boys  without  the  infamous 
letter  of  the  Kaiser  to  the  mother  of 
ninel 

We  have  never  entered  upon  any 
service  with  greater  patriotic  ardor  than 
we  seek  to  promote  the  universal  use  of 
"Stories  of  Americans  in  the  World 
War." 

We  can  imagine  no  combination  of 
fifty-five  stories  and  poems  and  fity-six 
illustrations  brought  together  in  176 
pages  more  noble  in  sentiment,  more 
patriotic  in  spirit,  more  inspiring  in 
effect  than  are  grouped  in  "Stories  of 
Americans  in  the  World  War." 

To  place  them  in  the  hands  of  ten 
million  school  children  will  be  the 
greatest  patriotic  service  we  can  con- 
ceive. 

To  have  any  child  from  the  fourth  to 
the  eighth  grade  fail  to  read  them  is 
to  us  a  tragedy. 


"LIFE  OF  NATHAN  BEDFORD 
FORREST" 

The  B.  F.  Johnson  Company,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  have  been  publish- 
ing a  series  of  supplementary  school 
readers  for  their  clientele,  chiefly,  per- 
haps, in  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
good,  however,  for  Northern  children 
also  to  read  of  the  lives  of  these 
Southern  leaders,  for  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans and  should  be  proud  of  the  charac- 
ter and  achievements  of  the  best  men 
on  either  side  in  the  great  sectional 
struggle. 

As  it  is,  the  Southern  people  have 
the  advantage  of  reading  a  great  many 
volumes  prepared  by  Northern  writers, 
and  written  from  a  Northern  viewpoint, 
while  Northerners,  as  all-round  Ameri- 
cans, labor  frequently  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  read  nothing  of 
the  Southern  viewpoint.  All  sectional*' 
ism  should  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  Americans  should  lead  the  world 
in  showing  that  they  are  able  to  take 
a  broad  view  of  war-issues  more 
readily  than  any  other  people — that  is, 
more  readily  after  the  dying  out  of  the 
fires   of   confliict 

America  has  not  produced  a  genius 
"born  for  war"  like  Forrest.  While 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  of  the 
Northern  Leaders  was  born  in  a  log 
cabin  in  Kentucky,  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest    was    born    in    a    similar    cabin 
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in  the  adjoining  State  of  Tennessee,  a 
few  years  later.  Although  both  have 
been  misunderstood  in  the  opposite 
section  of  our  common  country,  neither 
carried  malice  or  hatred  in  his  heart. 
The  closing  years  of  Forrest  may  well 
be  compared  to  those  of  Lee  in  Vir- 
ginia, of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  was 
grander  in  defeat  than  in  victory.  In 
his  "Life  of  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest," 
Mr.  Eckenrode  quotes  from  the  last 
talk  of  Forrest  to  his  men,  September 
21,  1887,  in  which  he  said: 

"Nor  do  I  forget  those  gallant  spirits 
who  sleep  coldly  in  death  upon  the 
many  bloody  battlefields  of  the  war. 
I  love  them,  too,  and  honor  their  mem- 
ory. I  have  often  been  called  to  the 
side  of  those  who  have  been  struck 
down  in  the  battle,  and  they  would 
put  their  arms  around  my  neck,  draw  me 
down  to  them  and  say,  'General,  I  have 
fought  my  last  battle  and  will  soon 
be  gone.  I  want  you  to  remember  my 
wife  and  children  and  take  care  of 
them/  Comrades,  I  have  remembered 
their  wives  and  little  ones  and  have 
taken  care  of  them,  and  I  want  every 
one  of  you  to  remember  them  also  and 
join  with  me  in  the  labor  of  love. 

"Comrades,  thru  the  years  of  blood- 
shed and  weary  marches,  you  were 
tried  and  true  soldiers.  So  through  the 
years  of  peace  you  have  been  good 
citizens;  and  now  that  we  are  again 
united  under  the  old  flag,  I  love  it  as 
I  did  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  you  also  love  it.  Yes, 
I  love  and  honor  the  old  flag  as  much 
as  those  who  followed  it  on  the  other 
side;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  but  express 
your  feelings  when  I  say  that  should 
our  country  demand  our  services,  you 
would  follow  me  to  battle  as  eagerly 
under  that  banner  as  ever  you  followed 
me  in  our  late  war.  It  was  thought 
by  some  that  our  social  reunions  were 
wrong,  that  they  would  be  represented 
to  the  North  as  an  evidence  that  we 
were  again  ready  to  break  out  into 
civil  war.  But  I  think  that  they  are 
right  and  proper;  we  will  show  our 
countrymen  by  our  conduct  that  brave 
soldiers  are  always  good  citizens  and 
law-abiding  and  loyal  men." 


THE   WATERBOYS   AND   THEIR 

COUSINS 

By   Charles   Dickens   Lewis 

Mother  Nature's  secrets  are  told  to 
the  little  people  by  Prof.  Lewis  in  the 
guise  of  the  most  charming  stories 
imaginable  in  "The  Waterboys  and 
Their    Cousins."      The    Waterboys    are 
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drops  of  water  whose  history  is  traced 
through  all  their  varied  adventures: 
cloud,  rain,  water-course,  sap,  and  many 
another  metamorphosis;  and  the  story 
of  their  many  play-fellows — ^plants  of  all 
kinds — and  their  fellow-workers,  such 
as  the  Little  People  of  the  Soil,  are 
also  delightfully  told.  Even  for  grown- 
ups these  are  among  the  most  wonder- 
ful stories  of  creation,  and  when  a 
noted  scientist  who  has  the  gift  of 
story  telling  well  developed  gathers  us 
about  him,  we  listen  as  eagerly  as  the 
audience  of  an  Oriental  story  teller 
would    do. 

There  is  The  Story  of  the  Clover, 
of  Plant  Storehouses,  of  Jack  Frost 
and  The  Plant  Babies  who  Float  and 
Sail,  of  Plants  that  Never  Were 
Babies,  Twig  Babies,  The  Story  of  the 
Corn,  The  Apple  Tree  Story,  The 
Story  of  the  Garden  People, — ^these  arc 
but  a  few  of  the  fascinating  tales  the 
good  professor  has  gathered  together 
for    his    little    friends. 

The  stories  are  all  true.  Prof.  Lewis 
says,  "While  not  facts,  these  stories  are 
truths,  and  one  need  not  fear  that  the 
imaginative  child  will  not  understand 
and  appreciate  the  fictitious  element  and 
at  the  same  time  be  ready  to  grasp 
the  truths  presented.  Dickens  said, 
'Stifle  the  imagination  of  the  child  and 
its  ghost  will  return  to  haunt  you  in 
after  life.* "  The  theory  of  our  educa- 
tional materialists,  that  romance  and 
fiction  are  unsuited  to  the  education  of 
the  child,  is  opposed  to  all  the  facts 
of  life  and  psychology.  Certainly  every 
child  who  reads  or  hears  the  delightful 
stories  told  by  Prof.  Lewis  in  this 
books  will  gain  something  of  life-long 
benefit. 

The  illustrations — 37  of  them — are 
charming  and  the  book  is  as  well 
suited  to  the  child's  home  library  as 
to  school  use.  Certainly  it  will  add  a 
new  charm  to  the  reading  lesson  in 
school,  for  it  is  as  delightful  in  its  way 
as  Charles  Kingsley's  "The  Water 
Babies." 

J.   B.  Lippincott  Company.     $.75  net. 

The    Macmillan    Company,    New   York 

"The  War  and  America,"  War  Citi- 
zenship Lessons.  By  Roscoe  Lewis 
Ashley.     Price   60   cents. 

"Contes  du  Pays  de  Merlin."  By 
Helen  W.  Van  Buren.  Illustrated  by 
George  Gillett  Whitney.    Price  48  cents. 

"Modern  European  Civilization."  A 
Textbook  for  Secondary  Schools.  By 
Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley.    Price  $1.80. 

"New  York  State  Government."  By 
Edgar  W.  Ames,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    History,    Troy    High    School, 
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Troy,  N.  Y.  Revised  by  Charles  H. 
Seaver.  With  a  chapter  on  compara- 
tive government  and  an  outline  of  Fed- 
eral War  Organization. 

Iattul,  Brown  &  G)mpany,  Boston  and 

Chicago 
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'The  Home  and  Country  Readers 
Book  One.  By  Mary  A.  Lasselle  of 
the  Newton,  Mass.,  High  School.  Price 
65  cents. 

"The  Home  and  Country  Readers." 
Book     Two.       By     Mary     A.     Laselle. 

"The  Home  and  Country  Readers." 
Book  Three.  By  Mary  A.  Laselle.  Price 
65  cents. 

Beckuey    &    Cakdy    Company,    Chicago 

"Father  Thrift  and  His  Animal 
Friends."  By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar  with 
pictures  by  Helen  Geraldine  Hodge, 
rrice  50  cents.  "Merry  Christmas 
Entertainments,"  by  Joseph  C.  Sinclar. 
Price  35  cents. 

J.  B.  LiPPiNGOTT  Company 

"The  Waterboys  and  their  Cousins." 
By  Charles  D.  Lewis.  Illustrated  by 
£.   H.   Suydam.     Price   75   cents. 

Ths   Bobs-Merriu*   Company,    Indiana- 
apous,  Indiana 

"With  Three  Armies,  On  and  Behind 
the  Western  Front."  By  Arthur  Stan- 
ley Riggs,  F.  R.  G.  S.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Price  $1.50  net. 

Institute   for   Pubuc   Service— Journal 
op  Education,  New  York  and  Boston 

"Stories  of  Americans  in  The  World 
War."     By    William    H.    Allen. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

TARKINGTON'S    WORKS 

• 

The  widely  diversified  public  which 
follows  the  books  of  Booth  Tarkington 
with  such  eager  interest,  whether  they 
be  humorous  accounts  of  Penrod's  ad- 
ventures or  serious  sociological  novels, 
or  such  blend  of  humor,  pathos,  socio- 
logy and  realism  as  his  new  novel 
"The  Magnificent  Ambersons,"  will  unite 
in  interest  over  the  announcement  of 
the  publication  of  a  collected  and  auto- 
graphed edition  of  Mr.  Tarkington's 
books  issued  by  Gabriel  Wells,  the 
dealer  in  fine  books,  by  arrangement 
with  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Mr. 
Tarkington's  publishers.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  565  sets  of  twelve  volumes 
each.  Each  set  is  numbered  and  regis- 
tered, and  the  first  volume  of  each  set 
is  autographed  personally  by  the  author. 
A  few  of  the  sets  have  been  set  aside 
for    special    binding. 

THE  PEACE  TERMS  THAT  GER- 
MANY HAD  PREPARED  FOR 

FRANCE 
In  "Ambassador  Morgcnthau's  Story," 
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which  has  just  come  from  the  presses  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  there  ia 
an  account  of  the  terms  which  a  vie* 
torious  Germany  was  to  impose  upon  a 
beaten  France.  These  are  not  the 
imagined  terms  of  a  good  "dopester" 
but  are  the  terms  actually  projected  by 
those  in  supreme  authority  and  told  the 
American  Ambassador  in  a  burst  of 
confidence  by  the  German  Ambassador, 
Baron  von  Wangenheim.  Among  other 
things  France  was  to  be  forced  to  sur- 
render all  her  art  treasures  and  pay 
an  indemnity  of  $20,000,000.00.  These 
terms  might  prove  helpful  in  a  sug- 
gestive way  in  the  forthcoming  peace 
conference. 

THE     CONQUEROR     OF     BAKU 

IDENTIFIED  AS  KIPLING'S 

"STALKY" 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  American  publishers,  wha 
have  recently  brought  out  his  "The 
Eyes  of  Asia"  (being  the  letters  of  a 
wounded  East  Indian  officer  to  his  peo- 
ple at  home)  have  just  discovered  thru 
a  disclosure  from  Hayden  Church  of 
London,  the  identity  of  "Stalky"  of 
school  boy  story  fame.  It  appears 
that  General  Alex  Dunsterville  of  the 
British  Army  who  not  long  ago  cap- 
tured the  fabulously  rich  oil  field  of 
Baku,  is  none  other  than  the  redoubt- 
able "Stalky."  Here  is  another  con- 
firmation of  the  saying  that  "the  child 
is  the  father  of  the  man."  The 
General  was  "Stalky,"  Kipling  himself 
was  "Beetle"  and  they  became  as  they 
have  every  since  remained,  the  closest 
of  friends.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  much  of  his  literary  back- 
ground the  grown-up  "Beetle"  has 
gotten  from  the  grown-up  "Stalky." 

HOW  ANNE  GILCHRIST  NURSED 

THREE    SICK    CHLDREN    AND 

FINISHED  HER  HUSBAND'S 

BOOK 

In  connection  with  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  "The  Letters  of  Anne  Gil- 
christ and  Walt  Whitman,"  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company,  the  following 
account  of  how  Mrs.  Gilchrist  rose  to 
the  most  trying  crisis  in  her  life  as 
given  by  Whitman  himself  in  "Visits 
to  Walt  Whitman"  by  Messrs.  J.  John- 
ston  &  J.  W.  Wallace,  is  of  timely 
interest.  Whitman  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "He  (referring  to  Mr.  Gilchrist) 
wrote  a  life  of  William  Blake,  the 
artist  ...  He  got  most  of  the  book 
written  when  he  took  ill  of  fever. 
Three  children  had  it,  I  think,  at  the 
same  time,  and  Mrs.  Gilchrist  attended 
to  them  all  herself.     Gilchrist  died,  and 
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Mr.  Otis  E. 
GUdden.  the 
famous  gela- 
tine expert; 
has  created  a 
vndt  j>i- n.«.      new  dessert 
He  has  worked  17  years  to 
attain  this  perfection,  and  the 
result  will  surprise  and  delight 
you.   The  name  is  Ji^-JeU. 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gela- 
tine, costing  twice  as  much  as 
theoHnmon.  To  obtain  enough 
,  hehasform- 
,  edapartner* 
ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
it  It  is  so 
neutral  that 
it  never  modifies  tiie  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  juices.  Not 
one  Is  artificial 
Each    flavor 


onnes  sealed  In  a  vial,  so  It 
keeps  its  freshness  until  used. 
The  flavor  is  added  from  the 
vial  when  dessert  has  partly 
cooled.  So  the  boiling  water 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  is  natural, 
xestful  flavor.  Jiffy-Jell 
desserts  taste  like  fresh 
fruit  products. 

Jiffy-Jell  has  already 
won  millions  from 
old-style  gelatine  desserts, 
will  win  anyone  who  tries  It 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Prof.  AUyn  under  Westfield 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  Wll^ 
of  Good  Housekeephig. 

We  shall  gladly  send  enough 
to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Domes- 
ticScience.  Alsobook  of  redpes. 
For  your  own 
sake,  find  It  out 
It  will  change 
your  whole  con- 
oeption  of  gela- 
tine desserts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 
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left  his  wife — a  strong,  clever  young 
woman, — with  a  great  responsibility. 
She  had  the  children  to  nurse  and  look 
after,  and  there  was  Gilchrist's  book  to 
see  to.  She  had  the  courage  of  ten 
men.  It  was  in  the  publisher's  hands, 
and  was,  the  greater  part  of  it  written, 
and  it  was  important  that  it  should  be 
finished.  She  set  to,  finished  the  book, 
and  wrote  the  preface — thought  to  be 
the  best  written  part  of  the  book.  The 
book  was  very  successful.' 
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SECRETARY  OF  WAR.  BAKER.  ON 
"THE  FRUITS  OF  VICTORY" 

Secretary  Baker  in  his  introduction  to 
"Our  Cities  Awake"  by  Morris  Llewel- 
lyn Cooke,  just  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  says  in  part:  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  fruits  of 
victory  when  we  have  won  them?  Civil- 
ized men  take  fruits  from  victory; 
savages  take  spoils.  The  important 
question,  therefore,  is  how  we  shall 
use  most  wisely  the  vindicated  justice 
and  the  re-established  opportunity  which 
this  war  is  to  bring.  ...  It  is  in  the 
light  of  reflections  of  this  sort  that 
books  like  Mr.  Cooke's  are  timely  and 
important.  We  may  not  have  time 
enough  now  to  remake  our  cities.  .  .  . 
but  we  can  stow  away  in  the  back  of 
our  minds,  the  picture  of  a  better  city 
and  therefore  a  better  home  and  we 
can  now  resolve  that  when  our  energies 
are  liberated  from  this  great  and 
absorbing  struggle  we  will  turn  enough 
of  them  upon  the  problems  which  the 
city  presents  to  make,  correspondingly, 
a  gathering  of  fruits  there.  .  .  .  After 
all  the  business  of  city  government  is 
the  business  of  community  co-operation. 
It  starts  with  the  charter  and  the  book 
of  ordinance.  It  ends  with  a  game  of 
tag  played  by  children  in  public  parks." 

As  former  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Secre- 
tary Baker  speaks  "as  one  having  au- 
thority." Now,  is  the  time  to  make 
better  cities  just  as  it  is  to  make 
better  nations.  Mr.  Cooke's  book 
points   the  way. 

GERMAN  PLANS  TO  CONSERVE 
THEIR  AMERICAN  TRADE 

The  recent  arrival  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  of  a  Dutch  steamer  with  a  cargo 
of  German-made  toys  for  Chrismas 
presents  for  American  children  was  the 
occasion  for  the  starting  of  a  move- 
ment by  American  patriotic  societies 
for  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  boycott 
German-made  goods  in  general.  All 
who  are  interested  in  this  movement, 
either  to  further  or  oppose  it,  should 
read,  "The  Future  of  German  Industrial 
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Exports"  by  S.  Herzog,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
in  which  the  program  of  the  German 
industrial  leaders  to  force  their  recent 
enemies  to  buy  their  goods  whether  they 
want  to  or  not  is  fully  set  forth. 
There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to 
find  out  what  we  should  not  do  than  to 
discover  what  the  Germans  want  us  to 
do. 

HOW  THE  KAISER  WAS  CANNED 

When  A.  Louise  Andrea  learned  that 
an  editor  had  turned  in  vain  to  her 
book,  "Home  Canning,  Preserving  and 
Drying"  for  a  receipe  on  how  to  can 
the  Kaiser,  she  was  filled  with  remorse 
at  her  oversight  and  immediately  ad- 
dressed   the   editor   as    follows: 

"I  regret  that  my  book  did  not  give 
this  particular  information,  but  here- 
with are  practical  directions  and  recipe: 

"First  pickle  with  Liberty  bonds,  then 
place  in  a  democracy  canner  with 
equal  parts  of  reparation  and  restitution 
salts.  Seal,  test  for  leaks  and  set  away." 
Mrs.  Andrea's  receipe  has  been  faith- 
fully followed  and  the  Kaiser  has  been 
"set  away." 

THE   STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

MARINES  IN  THE  WAR  TOLD 

BY  ONE  OF  THEIR  LEADERS 

"With  the  help  of  God  and  a  Few 
Marines"  by  Brigadier  General  A.  W. 
Catlin  which  will  be  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  about  the 
first  of  the  year,  is  the  story  of  the 
American  Marines  up  to  and  including 
Belleau  Wood  and  Chateau  Thierry. 
The  author  was  the  Colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment  of  Marines  until  after 
being  wounded  by  a  German  sniper  at 
Belleau  Wood,  he  was  promoted  for 
heroism  to  his  present  rank  of  Briga- 
dier General.  This  was  the  fighting 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  the  Germans. 

A  History  of  Italian  Furniture  by 
William  M.  Odom,  Principal  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts,  has  just  been  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  This 
is  the  first  comprehensive,  authoritative 
history  of  Italian  Furniture.  It  is  the 
result  of  years  of  study  and  research 
in  many  countries.  Pictures  and  des- 
criptions of  pieces  from  the  most  im- 
portant museums  and  private  collections 
give  the  evolution  of  furniture  design. 
Many  intimate  incidents  in  the  social 
life  of  the  Italians  show  how  their 
manners  and  customs  have  modified 
their   furnishings. 
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Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

Theae  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
school  and  college  authoricies  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

ytll  .      TEACHERS'  25  E.  Jacluon  Building,  Chicago 

/\lD6rt      AGENCY  Our  booklet  "Teaching   as  a  Busi- 

mmmam^t^^mi^mmm     34^1^      YEAR  ness"  with  timely  chapters  on  peace 

Mirvigf^*:     :     :     :     :     :  '"S^IS'BiSdlS:  salaries,   Prospects.   Critical    Letters 

fn^'Ess-     •    AHY   •     ^S^'/fc'H  of    Application,   etc.,  sent  PRBB 

1 007o  More  Increased  Salaries 

received  by  teachers  we  rerommended  this  yew  than  In  aoy  previous  one.  This  is  because  the  most  pro- 
nwsive  Schools  and  Colleges  in  forty-two  States  and  four  Foreim  Countries  used  our  Prpfearional  Service. 
Our  SEVENTH  YEAR  OT  RECOMMENDING  ONLY  WHEN  ASKED  TO  DO  SO  BY  EMPLOYERS. 
This  i«  why  OUR  MEMBERS  are  usually  chosen.  They  are  wanted.  Write  for  •'STEPPING  UPWARD" 
today.  No  enrollment  fee  necessary.  We  earn  our  living  by  placing  teachers  in  good  schools.  NOT  by 
charging  enrollment  fee& 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  AND  BOND  ASSOCIATION  (Inc.) 

643  Scarrttt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

If  |1  7  M  recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 
K  Amt iVitit  O  IXitAWtOlf  of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $5,000)  with 
l%HIIIIVV  S  MvHIII  V  excellsnt  teacliera.  Est.  1889.  No  charge  t« 
AlL  VllVi^^  O  lE^  VIIV  f  employers,  none  for  registration.  If  you  need 
^^  %J  w  tk  teacher  for  any  desirable  place  or  know 
where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  S.  Kellogg.  31  Union  Square.  New  York.  (Mentlaa 
Fewdatlons.) 

CnUrDiirDUnny  teachers*     agency  a  superior  agency  for  supc- 

obntKMLKnUKN  S66  Fifth  at®.,  new  york  "°^  p^^p^^-,  ^^  ^^ff ' 

...w-a  14U. -d  ssth  su.  <>^ly    r^^able    candidates 

Services   free   to   school 
Established  1866  csaelm  w.  MuLfo«D.  Pr«p.        officials. 

The  Fisk  Teachers*  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  15€  Fifth  A?e.               Ckieage,  2S  E.  Jackten  Bl? d.          Berkeley,  Cai.,  21(1  Shattuck  A? • 
PitUbargk,  549  Unioo  Arcade         Denver,  317  Maionic  Temple          Les  Angeles,  533  Citiiens' 
Birnnghaai.  899  Fitle  BIdg.  Pertland,  Oreton,  514  Jeurnal  BIdg. Nattenal  Bank  Buildiag 

AN  AGKNCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLT,  Three  years  ago  we  announced  that  there- 
after we  ihould  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacaiuies:  that  we  should  inform  our  candi- 
datea  of  plaeee  •nly  wA«n  •SiciaUy  atk^d  f  rtc0mm9nd  by  tht  acho»l  b^ard§,  and  then  usually  only  a 
■inyu  candidate,  nerer  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  has  been  the  largest  business  In  our  84 
j«anof  eaQ>erience.   Suppose  you  try  us.   THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Symcttse.  N.  T. 
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The  Palmer  Method  of 
Business  Writing 

PLUS 

The  Palmer  Method  Organizatkn  tuarka  the 
diffeieoce  between  uniformly  auccenful  reaulta 
In  teachinc  Pennunsfaip  and  indifferent,  tem- 
poruT  KMilta. 

InnnlHta  a  Khool  anMoi  wtwre  Um  PaloNr 

UMbocinan  Dm  raaiir  bem  toUowwI.  You  wiu 
waattlMMinaraniltaln  YOURacbooli.  A  pcMal 
Eardadnqulrrtoouraaaiaat  office  !■  Iha  llrM  (Wp 
tatbafKhtdlnetlon.    Now  li  the  time. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY, 

Nav  Yorii.     Boaton,      Chleafo. 
CMar  Bapldi.  Iowa.    Portluu 


I  Sarfant'a  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

A  Stmndmrd  Annual  ot  Rmtmrmntm 

Of  utmost  importance  to  all  btereotcd  in 
Secondarr  Bducatioa.  Deacribes  critically 
and  diacriminBtingly  the  Private  School*,  their 
mcrita  and  demerita.  each  under  ita  appropri- 
ate claMlfication. 

ComparaHaa  TaVt*  give  the  relative  coat, 
■iae,  a(*,  apcdal  features,  etc. 
tntr*4m*twy  Chmpt*n  tell  in  a  leneral 
mj  of  Inteicatinf  developmenta  in  the  educa- 
tional year — Bducatkmal  Reconatruction  in 
Other  Warring  Countriea.  Siperimental  and 
Uodetn  Schoola,  Recent  Development  of  the 
CouBtry  Day  School,  Recent  Bducatiotial 
Uter«tuR,  The  Year'*  Advance  in  Bducatioc, 
War  ActiTitie*  o(  the  Scbooli.  Hiatory  of 
unitary  Bducatioa.  etc. 

Fomrth  tditioH,  JgiS,  rnistd  and  tn- 
largfd,  72a  pagn.  $3.50. 
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SAFEGUARDING 
THE  PURITY  OF  MILK 

Pure,  nourishing  milk  available  to  all,  however 
for  removed  from  the  source  of  supply — that 
was  the  vision  of  Gail  Borden  sixty  years  ago. 

Today,  through  his  genius,  it  is  a  fact.  The 
dweller  in  cro\vded  tenement,  the  mariner  on 
his  trackless  sea,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  baby  far  removed  from  the  shelter  of  the 
farm — to  all  of  these  Gail  Borden  gave  this 
one  essential  nature-food,  pure  milk. 

Borden's  Milk  Products  in  ivholesome,  nutri- 
tious  forms  are  sold  by  all  good  grocers. 

EAGLE         Evaporated     malted 

BRAND  Milk  MILK 
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A  New  Interpretation  of  the  Beginnings 

of  American  History 

By  Matthew  Page  Andrews 

Shakespeare's  Interest  in  the  Greatest  Political  Experiment  of  the  Ages 


AFTER  James,  King  of  Scotland, 
had  been  proclaimed  King  of 
England  in  1603,  he  entered  London 
by  way  of  Aldersgate.  A  few  years 
later,  this  despotically  inclined  ruler 
declared  his  intention  to  memorialise 
Aldersgate  as  the  point  where  his 
Royal  Highness  entered  the  English 
capital.  Autocratic  rulers  had  pre- 
ceded James  on  the  English  throne, 
but  none  of  them  had  held  the  office 
of  king  in  such  high  repute  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  such  disdain. 
In  short,  James  I  insisted  that  since 
he  was  a  ruler  by  divine  authority,  he 
could  not  be  held  accountable  to  or  by 
the  people. 

He  caused,  therefore,  to  be  put  in 
high  relief  upon  the  memorial  arch 
the  sculptured  figure  of  himself  in 
royal  robes.  Desiring,  also,  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  theory  of  the  "di- 
vine right  of  kings,"  he  selected  ap- 
propriate passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  for  inscription  on  the  his- 
toric arch  under  which  he  had  passed. 
On  the  east  side  he  caused  to  be 
written:  "Then  shall  enter  into  the 
gates  of  this  city  Kings  and  Princes." 
On  the  west  side  he  inscribed:  "And 
Samuel  said  unto  all  Israel,  Behold,  I 
have  hearkened  unto  your  voice  in  all 
that  you  have  said  unto  me,  and  have 
made  a  KING  over  you." 


It  was  a  strange  twist  of  fate  that 
within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  Aiders- 
gate  arch  there  should  have  then  been 
standing  the  house  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  who  was  destined  to  establish, 
in  defiance  of  the  British.  King  and 
Spanish  intrigue,  the  principles  of 
representative  democracy  in  the  New 
World.  While  the  royal  arch  was 
under  construction,  there  gathered  in 
this  house,  from  time  to  time,  a  ntun- 
ber  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan Age.  As  James  I  sought  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  autocracy. 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  his  group  of 
English  patriots  met  together  to  devise 
a  way  of  breaking  those  bonds  and 
thereby  setting  the  people  free.  Sandys 
and  his  associates  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  English  and  American 
patriots  and  statesmen,  such  as  Hamp- 
den, Pym,  Cromwell,  Pitt,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Adams  and  Madison. 

Since  it  seemed  that  democracy 
could  not  then  be  established  in  the 
Old  World  Sir  Edwin  and  his  associ- 
ates determined  to  attempt  it  in  the 
New.  As  this  great  apostle  of  liber- 
ty looked  out  of  his  windows  upon  the 
gate  through  which  the  self-willed  au- 
tocrat had  entered,  his  imagination 
must  have  pictured  a  free  people  go- 
ing forth  from  it  who  should  carry 
with  them  priniciples  of  political  prog* 
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ress,  popular  enlightenment,  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  Braving,  therefore, 
the  dungeon  cell  and  the  executioner's 
axe,  he  deliberately  planned  what  now 
seems  to  have  been  the  ''Greatest  Po- 
litical Experiment  of  the  Ages." 

Ttie  name  and  fame  of  Sandys 
have  been  obscured  through  the  ruth- 
less attacks  of  a  vindictive  autocrat 
and  his  licensed  historians ;  for  James 
I  began  to  realise,  just  too  late,  that 
Sandys  had  prepared  a  very  definite 
plan  for  the  subversion  of  autocratic 
rule.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Jam^ 
afterwards  referred  to  Sir  Edwin  as 
"our  greatest  enemy,"  and  a  "crafty 
man  with  ambitious  designs.''  In 
spite,  however,  of  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  and  opposition,  Sandys  Hved 
to  see  the  success  of  his  Great  Experi- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  that 
Anglo-American  democracy  which  was 
to  overthrow  the  personal  rule  of  the 
last  of  the  British  autocrats  and  pro- 
foundly affect  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions. 

The  remodeling  of  Aldersgate,  ded- 
icated to  the  divine  origin  of  autocracy, 
was  soon  completed.  In  1607,  how- 
ever, a  colony  of  Englishmen  was 
permanently  settled  at  Jamestown; 
and,  in  160$,  and  again  in  1612,  the 
most  important  events  in  the  b^n- 
nings  of  America  took  place,  when 
charters  for  the  self-government  of 
the  colony  were  secured  from  the 
King  by  Sandys  and  his  associates. 
These  charters  blazed  the  trail  over 
which  were  to  pass  the  political  liber- 
ties of  thirteen  self-governing  colo- 


nies. 


The  CHARTEk  op  1609 


Th<t  Charter  of  1609  was  drafted 
by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  prepared 
for  the  signature  of  the  King  by  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  Henry  Hobart. 
The  instrument  provided  for  the 
Jamestown  colonists  prerogatives  and 
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privileges  of  government  which  had 
not  been  secured  by  Englishmen  in 
the  mother  country.  However  dis- 
creetly, in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  autocratic  King,  they  may  have 
disguised  their  purposes  in  their  offi- 
cial papers  and  petitions,  the  Patriot 
Party  proposed  nothing  less  than  ''to 
erect  a  free  popular  State," — a  re- 
public whose  inhabitants  were  to  have 
''no  government  putt  upon  them  but 
by  their  own  consente." 

The  "new  history"  that  has  recently 
become  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
represents  a  new  interpretation  of  an 
old  subject.  This  new  interpretation 
would  subordinate  the  extravaganzas 
of  kings  and  princes,  with  their  court 
favorites  and  personal  adventures.  In 
short,  it  endeavors  to  tell  more  of  the 
history  of  the  people,  of  social  re- 
forms, and  of  the  development  of 
political  principles.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation should  henceforth  be  applied  to 
the  beginnings  of  America.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  accustomed 
narrative  of  the  first  Anglo-American 
settlement  has  ccncemed  itself  with 
the  figure  of  King  James  I ;  the  per- 
sonal adventures  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  as  told  by  him;  and  the  story 
of  Pocahontas.  We  have,  conse- 
quently been  following  a  shadow  and 
have  missed  the  substance.  The  ro- 
mance of  a  g^eat  reform  movement 
in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  period  of 
transition  in  British  politics  should  be 
unfolded  as  we  learn  to  appreciate  the 
heroic  figures  of  men  who  risked  their 
lives  and  fortunej  in  the  planting  and 
the  cultivation  of  representative  de- 
mocracv  in  the  distant  "wilderness"  of* 
North  America  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  led 
the  forces  of  English  democracy  to  a 
triumph  of  far  greater  import  than  the 
more  spectacular  achievement  of 
William  the  Silent  in  the  liberation  of 
the  Netheriands.  For  three  hundred 
years  it  has  been  a  travesty  on  the 
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truth  of  history  for  Americans  to  bear 
laurels  to  the  shrine  of  John  Smith, 
who  traduced  oi  belittled  th^  Patriot 
Party  of  England  and  America,  rather 
than  to  the  grave  of  Edwin  Sandys, 
the  leading  spirit  among  the  founders 
of  liberty  in  America. 

Among  the  associates  of  this  in- 
spired Englishman  were  numbered 
nearly  all  the  great  independent  spirits 
of  the  Elizabethan  Age.  For  example, 
there  may  be  mentioned  as  friends  of 
Sandys,  or  in  sympathy  with  his 
ideals:  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  William  Shakespeare,  the 
Earls  of  Lincoln,  Pembroke,  and 
Exeter,  Lord  De  la  Warr,  Sir  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and 
Henry  and^  Thomas  Wriothesly, 
Earls  of  Southampton,  who,  with 
John  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  secretly 
preserved  maiy  of  the  records  which 
James  I  sought  to  suppress,  and  in 
which  we  now  are  beginning  to  find 
the  faithful  history  of  the  truly  revo- 
lutionary purposes  of  the  Founders 
of  America. 

After  the  First  Chapter  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  had  been  secured,  the 
liberal  spirits  in  the  management  of 
the  colony  sought  to  make  America  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed.  Puritans 
and  "Pilgrims"  were  offered  the  free- 
dom of  Virginia  which  they  had  be- 
gun to  seek  in  the  Netherlands.  Many 
accepted,  and  more  would  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer  had  not  the 
royally  appointed  officials  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  interfered  in  the  move- 
ment. The  lamp  of  liberty  had  been 
lighted  in  the  New  World  to  be  kept 
burning  as  long  as  human  freedom  is 
destined  to  exist. 

The  fleet  that  bore  the  Sand3rs 
Charter  set  sail  for  America  on  June 
12,  1609.  On  the  way,  it  encountered 
the  storm  which  has  been  immortalised 
1)y  Shakespeare  in  The  Tempest.  The 
•charter  ship,  which  was  well-named 


the  Sea  Adventure,  was  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  "the  still  vex'd  Ber- 
moothes";  but  the  document  and  its 
hearers  were  saved  while  the  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet  rode  the  storm  in 
safety  and  reached  their  destination. 
Governor  Gates,  Admiral  S(xners,  and 
their  men  supported  themselves  on 
wild  game  and  fruits  until  they  had 
constructed  two  small  ships,  which 
they  named  the  Deliverance  and  the 
Patience,  in  which  they  set  sail  for 
Virginia. 

How    Autocracy    Failed   in    the 

Founding  of  British-America  ; 

The  John  Smith  Myth 

In  the  development  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican democracy,  the  freedom  of  one 
country  has  ever  acted  and  reacted 
upon  the  growth  of  liberty  in  the 
other;  and  this  law  has  held  good, 
without  real  interruption,  in  colonial 
union,  in  open  conflict,  in  mutual  in- 
dependence, and,  finally,  in  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  practical  alliance  in  1917 
against  an  alien  autocracy  reaching 
out  for  world  dominion.  Because  of 
the  falsifications  of  such  writers  as 
John  Smith,  Samuel  Purchas,  and 
Nathaniel  Butler,  the  character,  cour- 
age, and  abilities  of  the  colonists  at 
Jamestown  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Patriot  Party  in  England  have  been 
much  misunderstood.  On  the  other 
hand  only  a  portion  of  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  activities  of  this  party,  as 
given  in  their  records,  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  that  recently.  The  de- 
liberate planning,  under  every  imagin- 
able difficulty  and  danger,  of  the  "Pa- 
triots, Lords,  Knights,  gentlemen, 
merchants  and  others,"  provided  for 
the  Virginia  settlement  -a  representa- 
tive form  of  government;  and  the 
fact  that  this  first  colony  was  estab- 
lished by  these  Englishmen  for  poli- 
tical reasons  rather  than  for  religi- 
ous ones  should  materially  enhance 
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the  importance  of  its  narrative,  in 
view  of  the  now  generally  accepted 
separation,  in  liberal  governments, 
of  the  fimctions  of  Church  and  State. 

That  she  blazed  the  way  for  the 
fullest  development  of  representative 
democracy  throughout  the  world  may 
well  be  the  proudest  boast  of  America. 
It  must  ever  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  spirit  of  this  democracy 
did  not  spring  from  American  soil  but 
that  its  earliest  growth  was  in  Eng- 
land. Transplanted  in  America,  it 
flourished  on  virgin  soil,  as  it  could 
not  then  grow  in  the  Old  World.  On 
the  part  of  the  settlers  themselves,  the 
expansion  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
in  America  may  find  figurative  com- 
parison with  the  "parable  of  the 
talents,"  wherein  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  "five  talents"  went  "straight- 
way" and  traded  with  the  same  and 
doubled  his  holdings.  When  the  first 
permanent  English  colonists  landed  at 
Jamestown  in  1607 — a  place  and  time, 
with  regard  to  the  political  progress 
of  mankind,  more  momentous  than 
the  landing  of  the  great  Columbus  at 
San  Salvador — ^they  brought  with 
them  the  memory  of  each  struggle  for 
popular  rights  already  won,  or  per- 
haps, temporarily  lost  in  the  mother 
country. 

So  insistent  was  the  longing  for 
liberty  in  the  English  people  that  they 
persevered  in  the  first  work  of  coloni- 
sation despite  the  discouragement  of  a 
far  worse-than-war  death  rate.  This 
mortality  was  due  chiefly  to  malarial 
fever  found  in  the  unaccustomed  low- 
lands of  the  James  river,  to  the  im- 
portation of  the  Great  Plague  then 
raging  in  England,  and  to  the  yellow 
fever  which  was  frequently  contracted 
in  the  semi-tropical  islands  visited  on 
the  way  over.  This  death  rate  ran 
from  twenty  per  cent  among  the  set- 
tlers who  reached  more  healthful 
spots  to  upwards  of  ninety  per  cent  of 
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the  other  colonists  who  faced  i  com' 
bination  of  these  ills  and  of  Indian 
massacres  as  well.  Since  gold  and 
other  valuable  minerals  were  not  then 
found  in  Virginia,  nothing  less  than  a 
high  moral  motive  could  have  ani- 
mated the  settlers  and  held  their 
patriot  supporters  to  the  great  task 
they  had  set  for  themselves.  Captain 
John  Smith,  the  first  royally  licensed 
historian  of  the  colony,  expanded 
upon  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists, 
but  attributed  them  almost  wholly  to 
the  allied  mismanagement  of  its 
founders  and  to  its  popular  form  of 
government. 

It  was  more  or  less  natural  that 
James  I  should  attempt  absolute  con- 
trol of  his  subjects  in  America  thru 
his  duly  appointed  agents.  For  over 
a  century,  the  rulers  and  grandees  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  enrich- 
ing themselves  thru  the  exploita- 
tion of  their  own  colonists  as  well  as 
of  the  native  Indians.  Almost  at  the 
spot  where  the  Jamestown  colony 
landed,  the  Spanish  had  attempted  a 
much  larger  colony.  It  was  abandon- 
ed probably  more  from  the  failure  to 
find  gold  and  silver  than  for  other 
reasons,  such  as  the  fierce  hostility  of 
the  Indians,  together  with  a  climate 
much  more  rigorous  than  that  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  farther  South.  Like 
the  Spaniards,  James  wanted  gold; 
and  his  agent,  John  Smith,  sought  dili- 
gently for  it.  The  Virginia  colonists 
and  their  supporters  also  hoped  for 
gold,  but  they  realised  that  they  could 
secure  something  in  the  New  World 
infinitely  more  precious  than  gold — a 
larger  measure  of  liberty  than  they 
had  ever  had  before.  This  became 
the  expanding  inheritance  of  the  "five 
talents"  of  the  British  colonists^ 
"talents"  which  were  not  entrusted  to 
the  less  fortunate  emigrants  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 

Smith,  as  the  servant  of  the  king. 
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represented  that  all  went  well  with 
Virginia  when  the  king's  plans  were 
administered  by  Smith  himself,  and 
that  the  settlers  had  always  dismally 
failed  without  him ;  but  it  must  also,  be 
remembered  that  he  had  landed  in 
irons  and  under  a  charge  of  inciting  a 
mutiny  on  the  way  to  America.  When, 
however,  the  king's  secret  orders  were 
opened,  it  was  found  that  James  had 
made  him  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Council.  After  two  stormy  years  in 
Virginia,  in  which  he  unjustly  called 
the  ablest  leaders  among  the  settlers 
"tifFty-taffety"  incompetents,  he  was 
sent  back  to  England  by  Archer,  Rat- 
cliiFe,  and  Martin  to  "answer  some 
misdemeanors,"  among  which  was  an 
alleged  plotting  with  the  savages  to 
surprise  and  cut  off  his  rival  for  the 
presidency,  Captain  Francis  West,  and 
a  party  of  colonists  which  West  had 
led  up  the  James  river. 

Failing  to  secure  further  employ- 
ment from  the  Patriot  Party  in  con- 
trol of  the  Virginia  Company  in  Lon- 
don, this  bold  explorer  and  excellent 
map-maker  volunteered  to  lead  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  their  Promised 
Land.  The  Pilgrims,  however,  incon- 
tinently rejected  the  doughty  captain's 
offer,  which  seems  to  show  clearly  that 
as  far  as  possible,  they  would  not  al- 
low themselves  to  be  hampered  by 
an  agent  of  autocracy.  Afterwards, 
Captain  Smith  asserted,  with  charac- 
teristic modesty,  that  the  Pilgrims 
would  have  been  "spared  a  wonderful 
deal  of  misery"  if  they  had  not  held 
that  "my  books  and  maps  were  much 
better  cheap  than  myself  to  teach 
them." 

Before  landing,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
signed  an  immortal  instrument  for 
self-government;  yet  they,  like  the 
Virginians,  felt  impelled,  at  first,  to 
keep  some  of  the  swaddling  clothes 
thought  proper  for  them  by  the  king 
and  such  as  Captain  Smith.    When, 


like  the  Virginias,  after  two  years'  trial 
they  flung  these  things  off,  they  began 
to  prosper  greatly.  The  Pilgrims,  in- 
deed, attempted  to  carry  out  the  same 
communistic  scheme  which  had  failed 
in  the  very  beginnings  of  Jamestown. 
By  this  plan,  all  the  settlers  contribut- 
ed to  and  drew  from  a  common  store 
or  supply.  The  Plymouth  settlers, 
like  those  at  Jamestown,  were  forced 
to  abandon  this  communistic  proced- 
ure, and  Governor  Bradford  wrote 
that  after  he  had,  in  1623,  done  away 
with  the  system 'of  holding  property 
in  common  and  had  "assigned  to 
every  family  a  parcel  of  land,"  a  new 
spirit  was  shown  by  the  settlers.  They 
all  became  very  industrious  and  "more 
com  was  planted  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  by  any  means  the 
Governor  or  any  other  could  use."  He 
added  that  experience  with  the  com- 
munal plan  "tried  sundry  years,  and 
that  amongst  godly  and  sober  men, 
showed  clearly  the  vanity  of  a  sys- 
tem which  was  found  to  breed  much 
confusion  and  discontent." 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  America,  James  I  died  only  a  few 
months  after  he  had  annulled  the 
patent  of  the  Virginia  Company,  un- 
der whose  auspices  and  encourage- 
ment two  self-governing  colonies  of 
Englishmen  had  been  established  in 
America;  for  the  Plymouth  settle- 
ment, which  followed  in  1620,  pro- 
vided an  independent  territorial  ex- 
tension for  the  exercise  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  America.  Moreover,  this 
second  colony  profited  by  the  example 
and,  in  a  large  measure,  avoided  the 
early  mistakes  of  the  first  settlement. 
Both  groups  of  settlers  showed,  from 
the  beginning,  their  independence  of 
spirit  and  the  progressive  character  of 
their  ideas.  The  Virginians,  with 
financial  endowment  f  rcxn  the  mother 
country,  established  a  free  school  and 
a  college  for  the  education  of  the  na- 
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tives  shortly  after  the  meetiiig  of  the 
first  representative  assembly  in  1619; 
and  Harvard,  in  New  England,  was 
established  in  1636,  within  a  like 
period  of  time  after  the  landing  ot  the 
setders  there. 

The  evidence  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  settiers  with  the  patriot  group  of 
founders  in  England  is  most  interest- 
ing. When  Sandys  and  his  associates 
were  struggling  to  preserve  the  com- 
pany in  London,  the  Governor,  Coun- 
cil, and  Burgesses  in  Viiginia  testified 
to  the  beneficent  results  accruing  to 
the  Colony  under  popular  manage- 
ment. When  Sir  John  Harvey  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  investigation  reached  ^^- 
ginia,  they  asked  the  Burgesses  to 
subscribe  to  a  statement  expressing 
their  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
royal  control.  The  Assembly,  how- 
ever, returned  the  papers  unsigned, 
accompanied  by  the  statement :  "When 
our  consent  to  the  surrender  of  the 
Patents  shall  be  required,  will  be  the 
most  propitious  (time)  to  make  reply; 
in  the  meantime,  we  conceive  his  Ma- 
jestic's  intention  of  changing  the  gov- 
ernment had  proceeded  from  much 
misinformation,''  .  .  .  "misinforma- 
tion which  has  long  persisted,  owing 
to  King  James'  diligent  suppression  of 
free  speech  and  his  autocratic  control 
of  all  '^public  prints."  The  Assembly 
then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Kii^  in 
\rhich  they  prayed  that  their  liberal 
institutions  might  not  be  destroyed  and 
the  old  Smith  faction  of  the  Company 
placed  over  them  again. 

When  Charles  I  ascended  the  Eng- 
lish throne  as  the  second  Stuart  king 
imbued,  like  his  predecessor,  with  the 
dogma  of  divine  right,  he  owed  some 
dd>ts  for  certain  favors  received  from 
members  of  the  patriot  party  in  Eng- 
land; and,  for  a  time  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  had  hopes  of  the  development 
of  a  more  liberal  spirit  in  him  than 
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had  been  shown  by  his  father.  But 
selfish  or  designing  counsellors  were 
at  court,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Spanish  spies  again  played  their  port 
in  arousing  royal  jealousies  of  tiie 
proceedings  of  the  patriot  group.  By 
1625,  popular  discontent  had  greatly 
mcreased  in  Britain,  and  Charles  I 
was  obliged,  in  addition,  to  deal  with 
two  independendy  inclined  colonies  in 
North  America,  whereas  James  had 
had  to  deal  with  but  one.  The  ^irit 
of  democracy  had  become  trq>le- 
headed,  and  threefold  a£  threatenii^ 
to  autocracy  as  before;  for  James  I, 
in  endeavoring  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  double  difficulty  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  and  a  "seditious  Par- 
liament," had,  partly  through  patriot 
design  and  partiy  by  chance,  created 
in  the  New  England  settlements  a 
further  source  of  trouMe.  This  third 
source  of  controversy  between  the  di- 
vine  right  of  kings  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  was  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  merit  the  attention  of  James 
in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  but  it 
was  destined  to  add  enormously  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  successors. 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys  may  property  be 
regarded  as  also  the  author  of  this 
new  menace  to  autocracy  and  as  the 
Founder  of  the  Second  and  Separate 
Extension  of  Anglo-American  Democ- 
racy in  the  New  World.  It  had  so 
happened  that  Sir  Edwin,  who  was  a 
champion  of  religious  toleration  as 
well  as  of  political  freedom,  well  knew 
the  courage  and  character  of  John 
Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the  Separatist 
Congregation  exiled  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Robinson  had  been  one  of 
those  English  clergymen  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  original  pastorates 
by  James  I.  He  had,  however,  found 
a  refuge  in  the  house  of  William 
Brewster,  then  living  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys'  brother.  When 
the  Pilgrims  applied  to  the 
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Company  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
Virginia  Colony,  their  proposition  was 
cordially  endorsed  by  the  Patriot 
Party  under  the  leadership  of  Sandys. 
Not  only  did  these  Separatists  obtain 
their  patent  from  the  company,  but 
Sandys,  in  disfavor  with  the  king; 
persuaded  his  friends  to  try  to  secure 
a  promise  from  his  majesty  that  the 
proposed  settlement  would  not  be  mo- 
lested. This  James  would  not  prom- 
ise, but,  the  English  exiles  in  the 
Netherlands  represented  themselves 
as  being  content  with  obtaining  the 
patent  only.  They  were  persuaded, 
1>y  the  logic  of  many  precedents,  that 
'"a  scale  as  hard  as  the  house  floor*' 
^ould  not  hold  an  autocrat  to  any 
agreement  he  might  be  pleased  to 
make. 

If  the  original  intentions  of  the  Vir- 
j^nia  Company  and  of  the  Pilgrims 
liad  been  carried  out,  the  latter  would 
liave  added  to  the  settlement  and 
strength  of  democracy  within  the 
1)ounds  of  the  Virginia  Colony;  but, 
l>y  an  accident  or  incident  of  naviga- 
tion, they  landed  on  the  wintry  coast 
of  New  England,  whence  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  refused  to  take 
them  to  their  promised  desination. 
Therefore,  the  patent  secured  under 
the  Viiginia  Company  became  invali- 
-dated  as  being  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  parent  corporation.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment were  separately  extended  to 
the  new  colony  through  the  famous 
'"Compact"  drawn  up  on  the  May- 
flower. 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  as  the  leading 
founder  of  Anglo-American  democ- 
racy, had,  geographically  at  least, 
1>uilded  better  than  he  knew.  As  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany and  as  counsellor,  friend,  and 
patron  of  the  Pilgrim  emigrants,  he 
led  the  way  in  securing  a  great  terri- 
torial extension   for  the  practice  of 


self-government  in  America;  and 
from  this  Massachusetts  settlement 
were  destined  to  spring  the  "first  writ- 
ten constitution"  of  the  Connecticut 
colony  and  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  Rhode  Island  ofF*shoot.  It  may 
truthfully  be  said  of  Sandys  that  no 
man  in  history  had  greater  vision  and 
none  began  a  labor  fraught  with  more 
beneficent  results  for  human  liberty. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Jefferson  pictured  what  free  Anglo- 
America  should  be,  Sandys  worked 
for  it ;  and  three  hundred  years  before 
the  present  association  of  people  in 
the  British  Commonwealth,  Sir  Ed- 
win was  doubtless  discussing  some  of 
its  basic  principles  with  Bacon,  South- 
ampton, Shakespeare,  and  the  Ferrars, 
within  sight  of  the  Royal  Arch  at 
Aldersgate  built  and  dedicated  to  an 
autocrat  who  insisted  upon  the  divine 
right  of  kings. 

The  Great  Experiment  more  than 
proved  its  worth  to  liberty-loving 
Englishmen;  so  that,  for  the  next 
century  and  a  half,  liberty-seeking  set- 
tlers thronged  the  coast  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  There  followed, 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  foundations 
at  Jamestown  and  Pl3anouth  Rock,  the 
establishment  of  religious  toleration 
by  the  Calverts  in  Maryland,  which 
barely  anticipated  that  established  by 
Roger  Williams  in  Rhode  Island. 
New  York,  at  first  under  Dutch  con- 
trol, became  the  "melting  pot''  of 
many  peoples.  Pennsylvania  set  an 
example  of  fair  dealings  with  the  na- 
tives ;  and  Oglethorpe  opened  Georgia 
as  a  refuge  for  honest  men  oppressed 
by  the  harsh  laws  of  that  day  and 
generation,  which  William  Penn  him- 
self, afterwards  imprisoned  for  debt, 
would  fain  have  enjoyed.  Again, 
when  the  royal  will  attempted  to  put 
into  effect  a  feudal  system  of  "lords," 
landgraves,  and  caciques,"  called  by 
John  Locke  the  "Grand  Model,"  Car- 
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olinians,  on  the  free  soil  of  America, 
would  have  none  of  it  In  1642, 
Englishmen  rose  against  the  intoler- 
able tyranny  of  Charies  I  and  over- 
threw with  him  the  dogma  of  divine 
right ;  but  Englishmen  in  the  Virginia 
colony  had,  seven  years  before,  sum- 
marily deposed  their  royal  governor 
in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Harvey.  In 
the  New  England  colonies,  English 
settlers  clung  to  their  liberal  charters 
and  determined  to  maintain  their 
rights  "by  peaceful  means,  if  possible, 
but  forcibly  if  they  must."  And  three 
Stuart  autocrats  failed  to  bring  these 
"obstinate  people"  into  dutiful  sub- 
mission. Whether  Englishmen  went 
abroad  or  stayed  at  home,  they  kept 
up  a  never  ceasing  struggle  for  liber- 
ty— for  self-government  and  popular 
privileges  in  the  Colonies,  or  for  a 
more  popular  form  of  government  at 
home. 

When  Parliaments  in  England  pro- 
crastinated over  the  king's  demands 
and  sought  to  obtain  popular  privi- 
leges in  return  for  taxes,  they  did 
what  the  colonial  assemblies  in  Amer- 
ica at  one  time  or  another  had  done  or 
were  doing  with  their  royal  or  their 
proprietary  governors.  In  both  coun- 
tries, there  were  periods  of  apparent 
retrogression.  When,  however,  there 
appeared  the  autocratic  Governor 
Berkeley  in  Virginia,  oppressive 
orders  in  Massachusetts,  or  a  Gover- 
nor Tryon  in  North  Carolina,  a  Bacon 
arose  in  the  first  colony,  an  Otis  in  the 
second,  and  a  band  of  "Regulators"  in 
forward  movements  exceeded  those  of 
the  third. 

In  Britain,  the  Great  Rebellion  of 
1642  against  royal  rule  was  succeeded 
by  the  restoration  of  a  Stuart  King  in 
1660;  but  Charles  II,  whatever  his 
blunders,  was  careful,  at  least,  not  to 


insist  upon  a  divine  right  to  govern^ 
"He  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing' 
nor  ever  did  a  wise  one,"  was  shrewd 
enough  to  know  that  this  dogma  had 
been  discarded  in  England,  at  least, 
tho  the  throne  itself  had  been  re- 
stored. The  Restoration  of  1660  was 
followed  by  ^he  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  latter  did  not  do  away  with  the 
king,  but  it  substituted,  in  the  place  of 
an  undesirable  monarch,  one  more 
acceptable  to  Anglo-Celtic  freemen. 

In  America,  "every  school  boy 
knows"  something,  at  least,  of  the 
later  struggle  for  popular  liberty  in 
the  thirteen  English  colonies  under  the 
several  governors  or  other  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  kings.  He 
knows,  also,  that  ultimately  a  British 
king  went  so  far  in  his  reactionary 
policies  that  the  colonies  declared 
their  complete  independence  of  the 
mother  country.  On  the  other  hand,, 
a  volume  has  recently  been  written  to 
show  how  little  the  school  boy  learns 
of  the  dual  nature  of  the  struggle,  of 
mutual  misunderstanding,  and  of  the 
widespread  sympathy  in  Britain  with 
American  ideals,  together  with  the 
suppressed  popular  opposition  to  the 
temporary  ascendancy  of  autocratic 
methods  in  Great  Britain.  True,  a 
wise  provision  of  an  unofficial  board 
of  national  examiners  causes  the  pros- 
pective coU^^  student  to  prepare  a 
digest  of  the  speech  by  Edmund 
Burke  on  Conciliation ;  but  the  student 
learns  to  think  of  this  speech,  in  most 
cases,  as  the  opinion  of  a  single  lib- 
eral-minded member*  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  not  as  an  expression 
of  the  popular  opposition  to  the  course 
of  the  "personally  controlled"  govern- 
ment of  George  III  and  a  Parliament 
which  was  then  elected  by  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  population. 
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By  John  D.  RockepbllbKi  Jr. 

This  article  was  written  during  the  war.  In  printing  it  now  we  have  omitted 
jNua^fiaphs,  and  have  changed  the  tense  of  one  or  two  sentences,  to  fit  the  changed 
conditions:  See  Editorial  in  this  issue. 

'The  lessons  of  this  war  can  not  he  taught  in  schools  unless  the  teachers  understand  how 

to  apply  its  great  truths  to  an  individual. 


BROTHnHooD    Involves    Personal 

Relations 

BROTHERHOOD  implies,  yes,  in- 
volves,  personal  relations  be- 
tween men.  It  is  difHcult  to  have  a 
fraternal  feeling  for  the  brother  in 
t>lood  whom  you  have  never  seen,  but 
easy  to  develop  a  brotherly  attitude 
toward  the  man  with  whom  you  are  in 
frequent  and  friendly  touch.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  great  majority  of 
misunderstandings  and  difficulties 
which  arise  between  men  are  the  re- 
sult of  lack  of  contact  ? 

When  men  rub  elbows,  sit  around 
the  same  table,  and  discuss  mutual  in- 
terests, the  things  they  have  in  com- 
mon multiply,  while  their  differences 
rapidly  disappear  or  are  adjusted.  It 
^as  Charles  Lamb,  I  think,  who  said, 
""I  cannot  hate  the  man  whom  I 
know." 

Obviously,  personal  relations  among 
-men  must  exist  in  order  that  this 
spirit  of  Brotherhood  may  be  devel- 
oped. They  furnish  the  friendly  soil 
in  which  the  germ  is  nourished  and 
;grows. 

Brotherhood  in  Industry 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  field  of 
industry  where  the  spirit  of  Brother- 
hood is  sorely  needed. 

In  the  early  days  of  industry,  the 
owner  of  a  plant  or  business  also  dis- 


charged the  f  tmctions  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  officers,  including 
superintendent  and  manager. 

There  were  but  few  employees.; 
they  usually  lived  near  by.  It  often 
happened  that  they  had  been  brought 
up  from  boyhood  with  the  owner,  had 
attended  the  same  school,  had  called 
him  by  his  first  name. 

As  a  rule  there  was  but  one  plant, 
and  necessarily  frequent  contact  be- 
tween owner  and  employees  occurred. 
When  questions  arose  on  either  side, 
they  were  taken  up  at  the  next  chance 
meeting  and  readily  adjusted. 

Under  such  conditions  it  naturally 
resulted  that  a  spirit  of  Brotherhood 
was  developed. 

In  modem  industry  the  owner  of 
earlier  days  has  been  replaced  by 
thousands  of  stockholders,  for  no  sin- 
gle individual  can  provide  the  capital 
required  by  the  great  industries  of 
today. 

Instead  of  a  few  employees,  the 
workers  are  numbered  by  the  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands  and  some- 
times hundreds  of  thousands.  They 
come  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  often  represent  many  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Instead  of  one  plant,  there  are  fre- 
quently many,  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  it  may  be  sometimes  in  for- 
eign countries. 

The  result  is  that  contact  between 
owners  and  employees  is  practically 
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impossible,  and  too  frequently  a  chasm 
opens  between  them. 

Instead  of  Broth>:rhood  there  has 
developed  distrust,  bitterness,  the 
strike  and  the  lockout. 

Often,  thtrrefore,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  tnat  Labor  and  Capital  are 
enemies;  that  their  interests  are  an- 
tagonlitic;  that  each  must  arm  itself 
to  wrest  from  the  other  its  share  of  the 
product  of  their  common  toil.  This 
conclusion  is  false,  and  grows  out  of 
unnatural  conditions. 

Labor  and  Capital  are  partners; 
their  interests  are  common  interests; 
neither  can  get  on  without  the  other. 
Labor  must  look  to  Capital  to  supply 
the  tools,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital, without  which  it  cannot  make  its 
vital  contribution  to  industry,  and 
Capital  is  equally  powerless  to  turn  a 
wheel  in  industry  without  Labor. 

Neither  can  attain  the  fullest  per- 
manent measure  of  success  unless  the 
other  does  also,  and  the  unnatural 
conditions,  namely,  the  absence  of  con- 
tact between  owner  and  employee, 
must  be  made  as  nearly  normal  as 
possible  by  the  establishment  of  per- 
sonal relations  between  the  owners, 
represented  by  the  officers,  and  the 
employees,  representing  certain  of 
their  fellow  workers  whom  they  them- 
selves have  chosen. 

This  principle  of  representation,  in 
eluding  adequate  machinery  for  the 
uncovering  and  early  adjustment  of 
grievances,  v^as  adopted  some  three 
years  ago  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company,  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustrial corporations  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

It  has  since  that  time  been  put  into 
operation  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  in  all  of  its  plants 
in  various  States;  by  the  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Company,  one  of  the  leading 
producers  of  anthracite  coal,  operat- 
ing in  several  States,  and  by  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  coal  companies  in  the 
anthracite  fields. 

Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  is  being  urged  both  by  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  and  the 
Fuel  Administrator.  The  public  is 
also  coming  rapidly  to  recognize  and 
accept  the  principle  as  just  and  fair. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that 
nothing  will  go  so  far  toward  estab- 
lishing BrotherhoGkl  in  industry  and 
insuring  industrial  peace,  both  during^ 
the  war  and  afterwards,  as  the  gen- 
eral and  early  adoption  by  industry 
of  this  principle  of  representation,  the 
favorable  consideration  of  which  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged  upon  lead- 
ers in  industry. 

But  there  is  another  principle  even 
more  fundamental,  from  which  the 
idea  of  representation  has  been  de- 
veloped. It  is  this:  "Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by." 

Some  months  ago  I  was  one  of  a 
number  of  men  who  were  asked  two 
questions  by  a  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain labor  difficulties. 

The  first  was :  "What  do  you  regard 
as  the  underlying  cause  of  industrial 
unrest  ?*' 

The  second :  "What  remedy  do  you 
suggest  ?" 

I  stated  that  in  my  judgment  the 
chief  cause  of  industrial  unrest  is  that 
Capital  does  not  strive  to  look  at  ques- 
tions at  issue  from  Labor's  point  of 
view,  and  Labor  does  not  seek  to  get 
Capital's  angle  of  vision.  My  answer 
to  the  second  question  was  that  when 
employers  put  themselves  in  the  em- 
ployee's place,  and  the  employees  put 
themselves  in  the  employer's  place, 
the  remedy  for  industrial  unrest  will 
have  been  found. 

In  other  words,  when  the  principle 
adopted  by  both  parties  in  interest  is 
"Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  there 
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will  be  no  industrial  unrest,  no  in- 
dustrial problem. 

Sii«ce  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company  was  perhaps  the  first  to  de- 
velop a  carefully  worked  out  plan  of 
industrial  representation,  which  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  a  seventy-eight 
per  cent  vote  of  the  employees,  and 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  about 
three  years,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  briefly  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  plan,  and  some  of 
the  results  of  its  operation. 

1.  The  first  outstanding  feature  of 
the  plan,  is  the  representatives,  their 
conferences  and  committees. 


By  secret  ballot  representatives  are 
chosen  annually  by  the  employees  from 
their  fellow-workers  in  each  mining  camp 
and  each  division  of  the  steel  mills,  one  for 
every  one  hundred  and  fifty  employees,  but 
never  less  than  two  in  any  camp  or  division. 

The  representatives,  together  with  an 
equal  number  of  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany, hold  conferences  at  least  three  times 
during  the  year  in  the  several  coal  mining 
districts,  and  similar  conferences  are  held 
in  the  steel  plant. 

There  is  also  an  annual  conference  qf 
representatives  and  officers  of  the  Comoany. 
Such  a  conference  occurs  with  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mines  as  well  as  with  the 
employees  of  the  steel  plant 

In  addition  there  are  in  each  district  of 
the  niining  camps  and  in  all  of  the  divisions 
of  the  steel  plant,  four  standing  committees, 
each  committee  composed  of  three  employ- 
ees, selected  by  the  representatives  but  not 
necessarily  representatives  themselves,  and 
three  officers  of  the  Company.  These  com- 
mittees can  initiate  business  as  well  as  con- 
sider such  matters  as  are  referred  to  them. 

The  Committees  are :  Committee  on  Co- 
operation and  Conciliation;  on  Safety  and 
Accidents;  on  Sanitaton,  Health  and 
Housing;  on  Recreation  and  Education. 

There  is  also  an  officer,  known  as  th«i 
President's  Industrial  Representative,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  currently  all  the  mines  and 
confer  with  the  representatives.  A  similar 
officer  performs  a  like  function  in  the  steel 
plant.  These  officers  are  also  available  for 
conference  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  the 
representatives 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tne  employees^ 
through  their  representatives  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  are  in  constant  touch 
and  conference  with  the  owners  through 
their  representatives,  the  officer^  in  re- 
gard to  matters  pertaining  to  their  com- 
mon interests. 

2.  The  second  outstanding  feature 
of  the  plan  is  the  Employees'  Right  of 
Appeal. 

Any  employee  with  a  grievance,  real  or 
imaginary,  may  go  with  it  to  one  of  hit 
representatives.  As  frequently  happens^  the 
representative  finds  that  there  is  no  real 
ground  for  the  grievance  and  is  able  to  so 
convince  the  employee. 

But  if  a  real  grievance  exists  or  the 
employee  is  not  satisfied,  the  representative 
takes  the  matter  to  the  pit  boss,  the  mine 
foreman  or  the  mine  superintendent,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  questions  are 
amicably  and  satisfactorily  settled  by  one 
of  them. 

If  not,  however,  it  is  the^  employee's 
right  through  his  representative  to  carry 
the  matter  to  the  President's  Industriad 
Representative,  the  District  Committee  on 
Co-operation  and  Conciliation,  the  District 
Manager,  the  Manager  or  Assistant  Mana- 
ger, the  General  Manager,  the  President, 
and,  as  a  court  of  last  appeal,  to  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  the  State  of  Col'> 
orado. 

Experience  proves  that  the  vast  majority 
of  difficulties  which  occur  in  an  industry 
arise  between  the  workmen  and  the  subord- 
inate officials  with  whom  they  are  in  daily 
contact,  such  as  pit  bosses  or  mine  foremen. 

These  petty  officials  are  sometimes  arbi- 
trary. But  it  is  by  their  attitude  and  ac- 
tions that  the  higher  officers  and  stock- 
holders are  judged. 

Obviously,  then,  the  right  of  appeal  from 
their  decision  is  important,  and  even  if 
never  availed  of  tends  of  itself  to  modify 
their  attitude. 

3.  The  third  outstanding  feature  of 
the  plan  which  I  would  mention  is  the 
Employees'  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  covers  sach  matters  as  the  right  to 
caution  and  suspension  before  discharge, 
except  for  such  serious  offenses  as  are 
posted  at  each  mine: 

The  right  to  hold  meetings  at  appropriate 
places,  outside  of  working  hours ; 
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The  right,  without  discriminatiofi,  to 
membership  or  non-memberahip  in  any 
society  or  organization;  and 

The  right  of  appeal,  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  plan.  What  have  been 
some  of  the  results  of  its  operation? 
In  brief: 

1.  Uninterrupted  operation  of  the  plants 
and  increased  output. 

2.  Improved  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. 

3.  Frequent  and  close  contact  between 
employees  and  officers. 

4.  Elimination  of  grievances  as  a  dis- 
turbing factor. 

5.  Good-will  devel<q>ed  to  a  high  degree. 

6.  The  creation  of  community  spirit 

A  community  spirit  has  been  fost- 
ered in  many  ways. 

Club  houses  have  been  constructed 
in  a  number  of  the  camps,  and  are 
under  the  direction  and  operation  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asocia- 
tion.  These  buildings  provide  recre- 
ational and  social  facilities  not  only 
for  the  men  and  boys,  but  for  the 
women  and  children  as  well. 

There  are  bandstands  in  a  number 
of  the  camps,  and  bathhouses  in  prac- 
tically all  of  them.  In  several,  dis- 
pensaries have  been  built  and  sup- 
plied with  district  nurses. 

Schools  have  been  improved — 
some  would  serve  as  models  in  any 
city,  however  progressive. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  community  life  is  the  gardens 
that  have  been  generally  cultivated. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  fenc- 
ing around  each  miner's  house  a  plot 
of  ground  which  is  developed  in 
grass,  in  flowers,  or  in  v^;etables,  and 
always  adds  interest  and  attractive- 
ness to  the  home. 

The  fences  thus  built  have  cost 
more  than  $40,000;  over  $155,000  has 
been  spent  on  club  houses,  either  com- 
pleted or  under  construction ;  and  up- 


wards of  $50,000  on  bath-houses;  in 
other  words,  a  total  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  has  been  escpended  in 
three  years  for  these  several  items 
alone. 

The  community  spirit  is  devetoping 
commtuiity  pride  and  rivalry.  Each 
camp  has  its  band,  its  baseball  team. 
Of  late  this  spirit  has  manifested  itself 
most  gratifyingly  in  patriotic  en- 
deavors. 

Over  one  thousand  men  in  the  Com- 
pany have  responded  to  the  call  to  the 
coldfs. 

To  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  practi- 
cally every  man  in  the  camps  and  in 
the  steed  works  subscribed. 

A  total  subscription  of  over 
$1,000,000  was  received,  in  addition  to 
some  $700,000  subscribed  to  the  two 
earlier  loans;  and  a  similar  high  per- 
centage has  been  maintained  in  the 
recent  Red  Cross  campaign,  the  usual 
contribution  being  a  day's  pay. 

In  one  camp  a  notice  was  posted  in 
the  office  window  to  the  effect  that 
subscriptions  for  the  Red  Cross  cam- 
paign would  be  received.  No  solicit- 
ing was  necessary.  The  notice  was 
all  that  was  required.  Every  man  in 
the  camp  voluntarily  came  to  the  office 
and  put  his  name  down  for  a  day's 
pay. 

One  must  not  fail  to  mention  the 
splendid  Red  Cross  auxiliaries  which 
the  women  of  the  camps  have  organ- 
ized, and  in  which  they  are  working 
earnestly  and  effectively. 

I  have  recentiy  spent  two  weeks  in 
visiting  the  twenty  or  more  camps  and 
the  sted  mills.  I  talked  ccmfidentially 
with  practically  all  of  the  representa- 
tives in  the  camps  and  mills. 

They  assured  me  that  all  grievances 
had  been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  employees  or  were  in  process 
of  adjustment,  or  that  employees  had 
been  convinced  that  their  grievances 
were  not  well  founded. 
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The  representatives  expressed  their 
own  unqualified  endorsement,  approv- 
al and  appreciation  of  the  plan,  which 
attitude  they  said  was  that  very  gen- 
erally of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men, 
who  constantly  valued  the  plan  more 
highly  as  they  understood  its  working 
better. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  statements 
of  the  representatives,  of  my  own  ob- 
servations, and  the  results  obtained 
during  the  three  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
I  believe  it  can  be  said  with  confidence 
that  the  plan  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, but  a  proved  success;  that, 
based  as  it  is  on  principles  of  absolute 
justice  to  all  those  interested  in  its 
operation,  its  continued  success  can  be 
counted  on,  so  long  9  s  it  is  carried  out 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  in  a  spirit 
of  sincerity  and  fair  play. 

It  is  a  vital  factor  in  re-establishing 
personal  relations  between  the  parties 
in  industry  and  developing  a  genuine 
spirit  of  Brotherhood  among  them. 

Brotherhood  in  Business 

It  is  also  true  that  in  the  realm  of 
Business  personal  relations  among 
men  lead  to  co-operation  and  Brother- 
hood. This  growing  tendency  cannot 
be  observed  but  with  satisfaction. 

Under  the  pressure  of  war  needs, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  representative  of  the  basic 
industries,  such  as  coal,  steel,  oil  and 
the  like,  are  working  together  in  each 
industry  in  the  fulleit  harmony. 

The  heads  of  the  large  companies, 
handling  these  and  other  essential 
products,  who  were  formerly  sharp 
competitors  and  sometimes  bitter  an- 
tagonists, are  now  meeting  daily  or 
weekly  around  a  common  table  in 
order  that  they  may  provide  adequate- 
ly for  the  Government's  war  require- 
mcnis,  as  well  as  meet  the  needs  of 


the  civil  population,  with  the  utmost 
economy,  the  maximum  of  effidencj 
and  the  greatest  industrial  harmony. 
Surely  the  friendships  that  are  thus 
being  formed  among  men  who  form- 
erly had  little  or  no  personal  contact, 
and  too  often  misjudged  each  other's 
motives,  will  lead  to  the  development 
of  a  genuine  spirit  of  Brotherhood  in 
business,  which  should  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  method  of  conducting 
business  in  the  days  to  come. 

•   •••,  '.  ^    %  ••*'  *    ^  •  •  •  <  \ 

Brotherhood     Between     Govern- 
ment AND  Business 

That  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  lead- 
ing to  Brotherhood,  is  also  observable 
between  national,  state  and  city  gov- 
ernments and  business,  is  a  most  wel- 
come fact. 

While  heretofore  Government  exec- 
utives have  hesitated  to  place  business 
men  on  committees  or  in  official  posi- 
tions, where  their  expert  knowledge 
would  be  of  value,  because  of  some 
vague  fear  that  they  might  be  biased, 
now,  under  the  stress  of  war,  they  are 
calling  to  the  aid  of  the  nation,  state 
and  city  the  ablest  business  men  of  the 
country,  and  are  placing  them  in  posi- 
tions of  greatest  importance. 

Moreover,  large  numbers  of  busi- 
ness men,  many  of  whom  have  been 
reluctant  heretofore  to  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  because  so 
absorbed  with  their  personal  interests, 
are  offering  their  services  in  any  ca- 
pacity in  which  they  can  be  of  the 
greatest  help  in  winning  the  war. 

The  better  understanding,  the  mu- 
tual confidence,  which  this  association 
is  sure  to  develop,  will  mean  much,  not 
only  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
also  in  the  conduct  of  government  and 
of  business  after  the  war.  It  is  one 
of  the  compensating  results  of  this 
great  world  struggle. 
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Brothbkhood  in  Sooai,  Ltn 

But  tiiis  spirit  of  Brotherhood  is  no 
more  essential  in  industry  and  business 
than  it  is  in  social  life. 

As  nations  prosper,  social  strata 
are  formed,  with  the  result  that  mis- 
understandings arise,  bitterness  is 
created,  and  class  antagonism  is 
stirred  up. 

The  war  is  obliterating  these  class 
distinctions.  This  is  being  accom- 
plished to  a  marked  degree  among  the 
men  in  the  training  camps. 

No  longer  is  the  question  asked 
where  a  man  comes  from,  who  his 
parents  are,  what  he  has ;  but  rather,  is 
he  a  good  soldier,  is  he  brave,  is  he 
uncomplaining  under  hardship,  is  he 
a  loyal  comrade? 

These  new  relationships  which  are 
growing  up  among  men  quickly  lead 
to  the  development  of  Brotherhood, 
and  the  opinions  which  men  have 
formed  of  each  other,  or  of  other 
classes,  based  often  only  on  hearsay 
or  the  public  press,  are  frequendy 
changed  when  personal  contact  is 
brought  about.  As  illustrative  of  this 
point,  perhaps  a  personal  reference 
may  be  pardoned. 

After  speaking  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut 
in  one  of  the  training  camps,  as  I 
have  done  on  a  number  of  occasions 
during  the  past  nine  months,  I  was 
standing  in  the  center  of  a  group  of 
soldiers,  when  one  of  their  number, 
an  Italian,  went  up  to  a  secretary  and 
said,  ''Which  is  this  man  Rockefel- 
ler?" 

Pointing  to  the  group  the  secretary 
said,  "That  is  he,  over  there  among 
those  men." 

The  Italian  came  over,  walked  slow- 
ly around  the  group,  looked,  stopped, 
listened  and  finally  went  back  to  the 
secretary  and  said,  "Come,  stop  your 
fooling,  that's  not  him,  tell  me  which 
he  b." 
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Whereupon  the  secretary  replied 
that  it  was  I,  to  which  the  Italian 
answered, 

"Why,  that's  a  man,  that's  no  devil  1'^ 

So  it  is,  as  men  meet  face  to  face 
they  come  to  know  each  other  very 
differently  than  they  do  by  hearsay. 
The  average  man  is  quick  to  discern 
fraud  and  insincerity  and  equally 
quick  to  recognize  genuine  friendli- 
ness. 

A  like  spirit  is  developing  equally 
among  the  women  of  our  land. 

One  sees  in  the  Red  Cross  auxiliary 
the  society  woman,  the  cook,  the  shop- 
girl, the  stenographer,  all  sitting  side 
by  side  at  the  same  table,  dressed  in 
the  Red  Cross  uniform,  and  the  only 
question  asked  is,  "Who  does  the  best 
and  most  work?" 

That  one,  whether  from  the  bottom 
or  the  top  of  the  social  ladder,  is  the 
most  highly  rq;arded. 

Brotherhood    in    thb    Religious 

World 

In  the  religious  world  as  wdl  there 
is  need  of  a  more  brotherly  spirit. 

Denominational  war  funds,  commit- 
tees, enterprises,  are  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted; united  Christian  effort  is  as 
greatly  to  be  desired.  When  the  sol- 
dier on  the  field  of  battie  faces  the 
Angel  of  Death,  I  fancy  he  will  not  be 
asked,  "Are  you  a  Presbyterian,  a 
Congregationalist,  a  Baptist  or  a  Uni- 
tarian?" but,  "Are  you  a  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ;  is  your  faith  anchored 
in  God?" 

And  when  these  soldiers  come  back 
from  the  war,  having  looked  down 
fearlessly  in  the  eye  together,  they  will 
not  be  content  to  return  to  a  churcb 
Trom  which  their  comrades  are  ex- 
cluded because  of  another  sect.  They 
will  seek  a  church  as  broad  as  the  love 
of  God,  where  any  or  all  Christians 
may  enter,  a  church  ex( 
Brotherhood. 
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When  visiting  a  theological  semi- 
nary some  years  ago,  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  been 
established  in  the  seminary,  but  upon 
reflection  I  realized  that  these  young 
men  who  are  studying  theoretical  re- 
ligion need  training  in  practical  re- 
ligion just  ^s  much  as  the  men  whose 
souls  they  are  going  out  to  save. 

Brotherhood  Between   Nations 

We  have  been  speaking  of  Broth- 
erhood among  individuals  and  among 
groups  of  individuals. 

If  this  is  a  vital  force  effective  in 
such  relationships,  is  it  not  equally  ap- 
plicable as  between  nations? 

Constantly  we  see  the  principle 
operating  among  the  Allies. 

Every  day  of  the  war  is  bringing 
closer  co-operation,  more  frequent 
conferences  and  a  better  understand- 
ing. At  last  a  single  commander-in- 
chief  was  appointed  over  all  of  the 
Allies'  armies. 

Not  only  is  this  fraternal  spirit 
manifesting  itself  among  their  lead- 
ers, both  military  and  civil,  but,  even 
earlier  and  more  fully,  it  was  put  into 
operation  in  the  relief  of  suffering 
among  the  soldiers  and  the  civilian 
populations. 

The  Allies  were  quick  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  each  other  in  many 
ways,  and  the  closer  the  feeling  of 
Brotherhood  becomes,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  bond  that  unites  them. 

This  spirit  should  be  developed,  not 
only  among  those  of  the  Allied  nations 
which  actively  participated  in  the  war, 
but  it  should  also  be  extended  until  it 
includes  all  of  the  nations  that  lined 
up  with  the  Allies  on  the  side  of  Right 
against  Might,  even  if,  because  of 
geographical  location  or  for  other 
valid  reasons,  some  of  them  did  not 
acdvelv  suirticipate  in  the  struggle. 


Where  Brotherhood  Must  Halt 
Until  Right  Prevails 

General  von  Kries  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine  in  1916,  in  speaking  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Poland: 

"The  lives  of  human  beings  are  to 
be  conserved  only  if  it  makes  for  the 
State's  advancement;  their  lives  are 
to  be  sacrificed  if  it  is  to  the  State's 
advantage." 

Such  a  philosophy  as  this,  utterly 
subordinating  the  individual  to  the 
State,  must  give  way  to  the  theory 
accepted  by  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  that  the  well-being  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  is  the  considera- 
tion of  supreme  importance,  and  that 
the  State  exists  ultimately  for  the  in- 
dividual, not  the  individual  for  the 
State. 

Nor  can  the  teaching  be  longer 
tolerated  that  the  State  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  is  supreme,  being  justified 
in  the  pursuance  of  any  course  or  the 
performance  of  any  act,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards of  God  and  man,  so  long  as  it 
serves  the  ends  of  the  State. 

These  principles  can  no  more  mix 
with  the  principle  of  Brotherhood 
than  can  oil  and  water.  They  are 
diametrically  and  fundamentally  at 
variance  with  each  other. 

Therefore  I  say,  the  whole  of  Ger- 
man political  philosophy  will  have  to 
be  reconstructed  before  this  humaniz- 
ing and  peace-perpetuating  doctrine  of 
Brotherhood  can  be  extended  to  the 
German  nations. 

And  so,  as  President  Wilson  has 
said: 

"This  intolerable  thing,  of  which 
the  masters  of  Germany  have  shown 
us  the  ugly  face,  this  menace  of  brute 
force  and  intrigue,  which  we  now  see 
so  clearly  as  the  German  power — a 
thing  without  conscience  or  honor,  or 
capacity  for  covenanted  peace — ^must 
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be  crushed,  and  if  it  be  not  utterly 
brought  to  an  end,  at  least  shut  out 
from  the  friendly  intercourse  of  na- 
tions/' 

But  when  that  day  has  come  and 
peace  has  been  established  on  an  en- 
during basis,  then  and  not  until  then 
can  the  spirit  of  Brotherhood  among 
nations  be  extended,  as  then  it  must 
be  extended,  to  mclude  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Man    Cannot    Live    to    Himsslf 
Alonb,  Nor  Can  a  Nation 

There  was  a  time  when  neighboring 
countries  were  as  remote  from  each 
other,  in  so  far  as  intercourse  and 
communication  are  concerned,  as 
though  separated  by  an  ocean  or  a 
continent.    That  day  has  passed. 

No  longer  can  any  man  live  to  him- 
self alone,  nor  any  nation.  The  world 
has  become  a  unit.  Crop  failure  in 
South  America  is  felt  in  Europe.  A 
panic  in  London  or  New  York  creates 
financial  depression  throughout  the 
world.  Industrial  difficulties  in  any 
one  country  have  their  influence  in  all 
countrits. 

Just  as  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
any  nation  depend  upon  the  happiness 
and  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  people 
in  that  nation,  so  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world  are  dependent 
upon  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  And  no 
force  will  be  so  powerful  in  conserv- 
ing universal  peace  and  good  will  as 
the  spirit  of  Brotherhood  among  men 
and  nations. 

vvhen  this  world  struggle  is  ended, 
grave  questions  are  sure  to  arise  in  the 
internal  life  of  the  several  countries 
involved  in  it. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  present 
war  is  only  a  curtain  raiser  compared 
to  the  conflicts  which  are  likely  to 
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follow  when  the  period  of  reconstruct 
tion  is  reached. 

The  progress  of  events  in  Russia 
during  the  oast  months  gives  some 
mdication  ot  the  violent  differences  ot 
opinion  which  may  assert  themselves 
and  of  the  bitter  internal  dissensions 
which  too  often  attend  the  re-birth  of 
a  nation. 

The  patriotism  of  men  of  all  classes 
is  certain  to  be  severely  tested  in  the 
readjustments  which  must  follow  the 
war. 

During  the  period  of  reconstruction 
the  one  force  to  be  looked  to  for  the 
prevention  of  possible  internal  wars  in 
the  various  nations — ^wars  which  if 
they  came  would  be  far  bloodier  and 
more  heartrending  than  this  war,  be- 
cause between  brothers — ^is  the  spirit 
of  Brotherhood. 

If  that  spirit  shall  prevail — ^influ- 
encing as  it  must  and  will  those  who 
are  conservative  in  their  views,  to  con- 
sider the  vital  questions  of  the  day 
from  all  sides,  and  likewise  influenc- 
ing those  who  are  radical  to  realize 
that  time  is  a  great  force  in  changing 
most  things,  that  patience  must  be 
called  into  play  and  that  the  progress 
which  is  slow  is  surer  than  that  which 
is  precipitate,  then  and  then  only  can 
we  expect  this  critical  period  to  be 
lived  through,  and  the  momentous 
questions  which  it  will  bring  satisfac- 
torily adjusted,  without  further  blood- 
shed and  suffering. 

Brotherhood  Not  a  New  Idea 

But  this  spirit  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  is  not  something  new. 
It  is  centuries  old.  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  a  simple  carpenter  in 
Nazareth  proclaimed  the  doctrine. 

The  far-reaching  influence  which 
He  had  was  not  so  much  because  He 
preached  Brotherhood  as  because  He 
lived  it ;  lived  it  when  in  contact  with 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  lived  it 
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when  He  associated  with  publicans 
and  sinners;  lived  it  when  the  phy- 
sically and  spiritually  sick  touched  His 
life;  yes,  but  more  than  all,  because 
He  was  ready  to  die  for  it. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  accept  this 
principle  of  Brotherhood  intellectual- 
ly, that  we  concede  it  to  be  theoretical- 
ly sound. 

Only  as  we  live  it,  at  home,  in  the 
office,  in  industrial  contacts,  in  social 
and  political  life,  in  national  and  in- 
ternational relations,  will  it  become  a 
real,  vital,  transforming  force  in  the 
world. 

Since  the  war  began  the  world  has 
paid  a  price  in  human  life,  misery  and 


sorrow  which  staggers  the  imagine-* 
tion,  and  further  heavy  payments 
must  be  met. 

But  if,  as  a  result,  when  the  war  is 
over.  Brotherhood  shall  be  widely  ex- 
tended among  men  and  permanently 
established  among  nations,  it  will  be 
worth  all  it  has  cost.  We  shall  have 
reason  to  feel  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  brave  men  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives  could  not  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  any 
cause  which  will  contribute  more 
largely  to  the  maintenance  of  universal 
peace,  the  contentment  of  humanity 
and  the  well-being  of  mankind  thruout 
the  world. 
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By  William  Charles  O'Donnbll,  Jr. 


Dr.  O'Donnell  wrote  this  during  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaign  for  contributions  of 
talking  machines  and  records.  He  stated  however  that  its  meaning  is  "good  alwajrs." 
One  of  the  last  things  he  said  before  sailing  for  France  in  December  to  continue  his 
work  amongst  the  soldiers  was  that  they  will  have  more  leisure  during  the  weary 
months  of  guard  duty  on  German  soil,  and  that  this  article  should  be  placed  before 
our   readers — ^more   urgently   than   ever.     [Ed.] 


ACCORDING  to  Napoleon  morale 
is  to  other  factors  in  war  as  three 
is  to  one.  The  morale  of  the  Allied 
armies,  therefore,  was  a  determining 
factor  in  the  present  crisis.  Among 
the  factors  sustaining  morale  music  is, 
let  us  say  conservatively,  as  ten  to 
one.  Therefore,  music  was  a  de- 
termining factor  in  the  morale  which 
in  turn  decided  the  issues  of  war. 
Among  the  forms  of  music  minister- 
ing to  the  morale  that  sustains  the 


Army  and  wins  victories  phonographic 
reproductions  are,  let  us  say  again  con- 
servatively, as  fifty  to  one.  There- 
fore, the  phonograph  conquered  ene- 
mies I  A  strange  conclusion  to  be  sure 
but  supported  by  as  much  logic  as 
can  be  directed  toward  any  other  sin- 
gle factor  in  the  problem. 

One  can  not  begin  to  measure  the 
usefulness  of  the  phonograph  until  he 
has  contemplated  its  effect  upon  the 
soldiers  of  France.    My  opportunity 
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came  during  that  awful  fourth  win- 
ter of  the  war.  In  the  great  French 
camp  at  the  front  where  I  was  sta- 
tioned there  were  two  Foyers  du 
Soidat,  each  having  an  excellent  ma- 
chine and  each  supplied  with  a  credit- 
able assortment  of  \records.  Night 
after  night  as  the  dreary  winter  wore 
on  toward  the  belated  spring  it  was 
my  privilege  to  superintend  the  play- 
ing of  these  machines.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted  outdoor  concerts 
were  given  to  the  increased  delight  of 
the  men.  In  memory  I  have  lived 
through  many  of  those  scenes  a  thou- 
sand times  and  have  said  to  myself 
"Blessed  be  the  phonograph  that 
bringeth  joy  to  the  hearts  of  men  in 
such  great  need  of  the  solace  of 
music." 

People  of  all  nationalities  have 
thrilled  at  the  strains  of  the  Marseil- 
laise. It  is  probably  the  greatest  of 
all  national  songs.  It  throbs  with  the 
passions  of  France  and  flames  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  Another  song 
of  remarkable  power  among  the 
French  soldiers  is  the  Chant  du  De- 
part. Yet  although  we  had  splendid 
records  of  these  tunes  we  were  for- 
bidden to  play  them  in  camp.  Why? 
It  would  seem  to  us  in  America  that 
these  are  the  very  tunes  that  would 
inspire  and  thrill  the  soldiers  at  the 
front.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  psychology  of  the  situation.  It  is 
profoundly  significant  of  the  condi- 
tions at  the  French  front  as  I  found 
them.  The  fact  is,  that  these  men  did 
not  need  to  be  stirred  to  action.  They 
had  been  stirred,  and  stirred  again,  to 
almost  superhuman  effort.  They  had 
reached  the  point  of  mental  reaction. 
It  was  well  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
passionate  patriotism  of  the  crowds  in 
Paris,  or  to  the  enthusiasm  of  great 
conventions  with  these  marvelous 
soiigs  but  one  came  to  feel  after  some 
acquaintanceship  with  the  men  who 
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were  bearing  about  on  their  bodies  the 
scars  of  a  long  continued  combat,  that 
it  must  be  an  aggravation  rather  than 
an  inspiratior:  f:o  these  war-wearied 
heroes.  At  least,  this  is  the  way  I 
figured  it  out  and  the  ofiicers  of  the 
cantonment  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  Foyers  were  open  for  the  sol- 
diers from  4:30  to  8:30  p.  m.  The 
men  would  crowd  in  to  write  their 
letters  and  to  read  the  papers  and 
magazines.  It  was  my  habit  to  oper- 
ate the  phonograph  during  the  last 
hour  or  hour  and  a  half.  A  large 
packing  box  would  be  placed  upon  a 
long  table  at  one  end  of  the  Foyer 
and  on  top  of  this  the  phonogn4>h  was 
placed  with  the  horn  so  elevated  that 
it  would  carry  every  note  of  music  to 
the  remotest  comer  of  the  room.  I 
have  in  my  mind  now  the  picture  of 
one  of  these  gatherings  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  impressions  that  came  with 
peculiar  force  on  that  occasion.  As  I 
entered  the  room  I  could  hear  the 
usual  exclamation  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth  "Americain."  Inmiediately 
there  was  a  crowding  toward  the  in- 
stnmient.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
seemed  delighted  in  getting  their  ears 
as  close  to  the  horn  as  possible.  Others 
would  continue  with  their  writing  and 
reading,  seeming  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  music  while  they  were  still  at  these 
tasks.  The  night  was  clear  but  ex- 
tremely cold.  I  put  "Tipperary"  on 
the  machine,  and  as  was  always  the 
case,  the  feet  of  the  soldiers  b^^  to 
move  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music,  and 
many  of  them  essayed  to  sing  the  re- 
frain in  Bnglish.  I  found  many  a 
soldier  at  the  front  who  knew  not  a 
word  of  English  except  a  line  or  two 
of  Tipperary.  We  passed  from  Tip- 
perary  to  the  stirring  martial  strains 
of  Sambre  et  Meu&e.  It  was  quite 
impossible  for  the  men  to  keep  their 
feet  still  as  this  tune  swung  along  to 
its  mighty  climax.    In  the  midst  of  it. 
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however,  there  was  a  crashing  sound 
of  exploding  bombb  announcing  that 
the  German  aviators  were  passing 
over  our  camp  to  bombard  towns  in 
our  rear,  and  we  knew  that  they  were 
quite  inclined  to  leave  a  ''calling  card" 
or  two  with  us.  What  interested  me 
greatly  was  the  fact  that  the  men  took 
the  bombardment  as  a  joke.  I  heard 
one  fellow  say  to  his  companion 
"Musique  Boche"  to  which  there  was 
a  good-natured  laugh  and  other  sallies 
of  wit.  So  we  played  on  through  the 
hour  with  comic  songs,  operatic  se- 
lections, patriotic  tunes,  monologues, 
dialogues,  and  violin  and  other  instru- 
mental solos  through  the  whole  grand 
variety  of  our  repertoire.  As  my 
wrist  watch  told  the  hour  of  8:30  it 
was  necessary  to  discontinue  the  per- 
formance. At  the  announcement 
"c'est  fini"  there  were  many  r^;retful 
ejaculations  and  demands  for  more 
music  but  the  army  orders  had  to  be 
obeyed  and  the  lights  were  turned  out 
for  a  moment  as  a  positive  command 
to  the  men  to  retire  to  their  own  bar- 
racks. The  sounds  of  explosions  had 
continued  all  through  the  concert  but 
I  do  not  remember  that  a  single  poilu 
left  the  Foyer  or  missed  a  single  selec- 
tion because  of  his  interest  in  what  the 
German  avions  were  trying  to  do. 
They  hung  on  every  note  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  instrument.  They 
responded  to  every  humorous  inci- 
dent, they  swayed  to  the  rhythm  of 
dance  music,  and  kept  time  to  the 
martial  outbursts  of  the  military 
bands.  They  forgot,  seemingly  abso- 
lutely forgot,  the  cold  of  the  winter, 
the  dreariness  of  the  night,  the  pain- 
ful experiences  of  their  days  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  gruesome  tasks  yet 
before  them.  This  is  what  the  phono- 
graph did  for  the  soldier  heroes  of 
Prance  on  that  night  and  it  did  the 
same  thing  for  them  night  after  night 
for  many  months.    The  pathos  of  the 


situation  often  occurred  to  me  as  these 
poor  fellows  hungered  and  thirsted  af- 
ter the  "canned  music,"  but  the  fact 
remains  that  their  hearts  were  cheered 
and  their  minds  lulled  into  forg^tful- 
ness  of  things  calculated  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  bravest. 

With  the  coming  of  the  longer  days 
and  the  milder  weather  of  spring  it 
became  possible  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
phonographic  concert  out  of  doors. 
The  first  of  these  occasions  in  particu- 
lar offered  a  scene  that  might  have 
been  easily  glorified  by  the  brush  of 
an  artist.  The  long  table  was  carried 
from  the  Foyer  and  placed  in  a  con- 
venient spot  in  a  little  grove  of  scrub- 
by pines.  As  soon  as  the  machine 
appeared  the  men  began  to  assemble 
from  various  directions  and  by  the 
time  the  horn  was  in  place  and  the 
first  disc  was  ready  to  begin  its  eighty 
revolutions  a  minute  a  large  audience 
was  on  hand  to  enjoy  the  unique 
privilege  of  a  phonographic  concert 
"dans  le  plein  air."  The  men  had 
their  favorites.  As  soon  as  one  selec- 
tion was  completed  there  would  be  a 
number  of  calls  for  others  which  had 
established  themselves  in  popularity. 
We  had  several  laughing  records 
which  never  failed  to  meet  with  a  glad 
reception.  Laughter  is  the  same  in 
many  languages.  Jollity  is  democrat- 
ic. As  the  merriment  proceeded  I 
felt  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
subtle  manner  the  bonds  of  friendship 
were  becoming  more  and  more  mean- 
ingful as  we  enjoyed  together  the  fun 
produced  by  the  comedians.  The 
sounds  carried  clearly  and  to  a  great 
distance  as  I  learned  afterwards  that 
some  men  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  had  heard  much  of  the  music 
quite  distinctly.  One  of  the  poilus 
drew  out  of  the  case  a  disc  which  he 
earnestly  asked  to  be  played.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  less  appro- 
priate ones.    The  selection  was  super- 
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classical  and  the  voice  of  the  singer 
occasionally  arose  to  an  unmusical 
screech.  The  soldiers  made  a  joke  of 
it,  and  the  man  who  had  made  the 
selection  was  passed  out  of  the  group 
amid  the  derisive  shouts  and  good* 
natured  raillery  of  his  comrades.  Sev- 
eral of  the  better  operatic  records, 
however,  were  enjoyed  most  keenly. 
The  men  were  intently  quiet  during 
the  rhythmic  cadences  of  Les  Contes 
de'  Hoffman.  Cavaleria  Rusticana 
quickened  their  pulses.  II  Trovatore 
thrilled  them.  They  fairly  jumped 
for  joy  at  their  popular  tunes.  "Quand 
Madelon,"  "Marjarite"  and  "Tout  le 
Long  du  Quay."  Aside  from  the 
music,  however,  there  seemed  to  be 
something  in  the  atmosphere  on  that 
particular  evening  that  went  to  the 
souls  of  men  and  produced  a  feeling 
of  concord  and  appreciation.  I  would 
occasionally  look  upward  to  note  the 
deepening  blushes  of  the  western  sky. 
Four  or  five  observation  balloons  were 
visible  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
miles,  showing  the  direction  of  trench 
lines.  Bver  and  anon  would  come 
the  echo  of  bursting  bombs  that  were 
sent  high  into  the  sky  in  the  attempt 
to  deter  or  destroy  the  airplanes  of 
the  enemy.  With  every  explosion  ap- 
peared a  tiny  cloud  of  white  smoke 
which  soon  formed  an  area  of  trailing 
patches  of  white.  Otherwise  there 
was  comparatively  little  activity  at  the 
front  in  those  early  spring  days  ex- 
cept for  the  barrage  fire  and  occa- 
sionally the  trying  out  of  the  big  guns. 
The  great  war  was  in  its  lull  just 
preceding  the  days  of  the  spring  offen- 
sive. Occasionally  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  spirit  of  peace  were  in  the 
ascendency  and  that  the  passions  of 
men  were  being  subdued  under  the 
medicament  of  the  season's  influence. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  memory  of  the 
occasion  of  which  I  write,  when,  after 
its  long  service  during  the  winter  in- 


doors, the  phonograph  was  brought 
into  the  open  air  to  blend  its  harmon- 
ies with  the  appeal  of  nature,  co  the 
great  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the 
poilus  in  the  camp. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  a  fint 
grove  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlocdc- 
ing  a  valley  on  the  other  side  of  which 
runs  the  trench  line  where  the  soldiers 
of  freedom  are  holding  in  check  the 
forces  of  frightfulness.  The  trees  .n 
the  grove  are  set  in  perfectly  straight 
rows  with  little  clearings  here  and 
there  to  accommodate  a  score  or  more 
of  dugouts.  These  dugouts  are  the 
temporary  homes  of  a  group  of 
French  soldiers  "en  repos."  It  is  a 
fair  and  beautiful  stretch  of  country 
between  the  grove  and  the  trenches, 
and  one  feels  as  he  looks  out  over  it 
that  this  is  indeed  a  land  worth  fight- 
ing for. 

We  now  have  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing the  polius  in  jolly  company  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  being  en- 
tertained by  the  phonograph  and  by 
the  music  produced  from  a  small 
organ  skillfully  manipulated  by  an 
American  organist.  This  organist  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leads 
the  soldiers  in  song  and  calls  on  them 
to  whistle  the  tunes  when  they  do  not 
know  the  words.  This  alternates 
with  the  phonograph.  We  have  but 
an  hour  at  our  disposal.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque group,  enthusiastic  and  ap- 
preciative and  the  minutes  glide  by  all 
too  swiftly. 

We  occasionally  look  upwards  to 
note  the  enemy  airplanes  darting 
about  followed  by  a  trail  of  white 
smoke  puffs  indicating  the  explosions 
of  the  French  bombs.  We  also  know 
that  an  hour  or  so  later  a  terrific  bar- 
rage fire  is  to  be  opened  up  by  the 
guns  in  the  grove.  These  men  are 
fighting  men  through  and  through. 
They  are  also  lovers  of  music  and 
music  is  a  token  of  comradery.     It  is 
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a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  this  cir- 
cle of  war-tried  fearless  Poilus,  giv- 
ing themselves  up  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  unique  concert.  The 
lieutenant  having  the  men  in  charge 
makes  a  vivacious  master  of  cere- 
monies. He  is  of  the  dashing  and 
daring  type,  well  known  to  romance. 
He  carries  a  long-bladed  hunting  knife 
in  his  puttee  when  he  goes  to  the 
trenches — a  knife  that  will  go  to  the 
heart  of  some  luckless  Boch,  or  slash 
his  own  throat,  for  he  has  vowed 
never  to  be  taken  a  prisoner.  He 
commands  the  admiration  of  his  men 
although  he  makes  full  use  of  his 
authority  and  gives  his  orders  with  a 
determined  snap.  But  he  takes  time 
to  get  acquainted  with  his  men  and 
to  let  them  know  that  he  has  a  heart 
of  friendliness  toward  each  one  of 
them.  He  wanted  them  to  have  the 
privil^fe  of  hearing  the  music  and  it 
was  not  too  much  trouble  for  him  to 
ride  five  miles  to  the  commandant  to 
arrange  for  the  transportation  of  the 
instruments. 

The  occasion  is  to  be  remembered 
also  for  what  follows  the  perform- 
ance. The  barrage  is  under  way  on 
schedule  time.  The  thunder  of  the 
guns  fills  the  air  and  makes  the  earth 


to  tremble.  It  is  but  a  trifling  inci- 
dent among  the  world-telling  events  of 
that  five-hundred-mile  battle  line  but 
to  us,  so  close  to  the  guns,  it  is  the 
war  itself.  As  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing deepens  the  enemy  locates  the  bat- 
tery and  the  answering  shells  begin 
to  arrive.  A  sharp  order  from  the 
lieutenant  and  the  men  disappear  into 
their  dugouts  as  if  by  magic.  It  is  for 
us  the  visitors  to  get  out  of  the  supi- 
niere  if  we  may  and  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  can  hear  the  whistling 
sound  of  the  shells  in  the  distance, 
ever  shriller  as  they  come  nearer,  in 
ominous  crescendo  to  reach  a  vicious 
climax  in  a  crashing  explosion  and  a 
shower  of  flying  metal.  As  the  mis- 
siles fall  about  us  we  wonder  if  we 
have  been  foolhardy  in  venturing  so 
close  to  the  enemy's  position.  But  as 
finally  we  get  beyond  the  zone  of  the 
bursting  shells  we  have  our  thrills  of 
satisfaction  that  we  were  permitted  to 
minister  somewhat  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  men  who  had  been  so  long  under 
fire.  The  phonograph  had  carried  its 
message  to  the  very  borders  of  death. 
No  place  is  joyless  where  music  can 
penetrate. 
There  is  no  music  in  hell. 
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NO  apology  is  needed,  I  believe,  if, 
in  this  meeting  of  business  men, 
I  begin  my  remarks  with  a  tribute  to 
the  American  Army.  I  hope  I  am  not 
usually  given  to  boasting,  but  I  admit 
that  since  I  came  back  from  Burope 
two  months  ago,  I  have  been  boastful, 
vociferously  and  unblushingly  boast- 
ful, about  our  boys  "over  there"  and 
their  leaders. 

I  saw  the  American  soldiers  on  the 
boat,  in  their  cramped  and  crowded 
quarters,  many  of  them  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time,  all  but  a  few 
of  them  on  the  ocean  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  I  saw  them  in 
Paris  unconcernedly  playing  ball  in 
the  streets  while  bombs  from  long- 
range  guns  were  exploding  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  I  saw  them  at 
French  ports,  and  at  villages  throu^- 
out  the  fair  land  of  France,  cheerily 
taking  things  as  they  came,  the  rough 
with  the  smooth— and  there  was  a 
good  deal  more  rough  than  smooth — 
making  friends  with  the  kids,  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  fair  sex, 
with  the  grown-ups  too. 

I  met  them  as  foresters  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  France,  near  the 
Spanish  frontier.  I  met  them  as 
engineers  and  in  numberless  other 
capacities  and,  finally,  I  saw  them  as 
fighting  men  at  the  front.  I  met  many 
of  their  leaders,  from  their  great 
chief.  General  Pershing,  down. 

I  saw  the  simply  marvelous  work 
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at  the  French  ports,  in  our  huge  camps 
and  bases,  and  along  our  lines  of 
communication,  which  these  men  had 
accomplished  and  were  accomplishing 
with  a  bigness  of  vision,  a  boldness  of 
planning,  a  directness  of  attack,  a  per- 
fection of  execution  and  a  courageous 
assumption  of  responsibility,  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  renowned 
captains  of  industry. 

Everywhere  I  found,  amongst  offi- 
cers as  well  as  amongst  men,  the  same 
simple  and  unostentatious,  yet  steel- 
clad  determination  to  hold  life  cheap 
for  the  honor  and  glory  and  safety  of 
America.  Everywhere  the  same 
eager  and  tireless  exertion  and  keen, 
quick-witted  adaptability.  Everywhere 
the  same  modest  and  soldierly  bear- 
ing, the  same  uncomplaining  endur- 
ance under  hardships  and  discomforts, 
the  same  contempt  for  danger.  Every- 
where the  same  note  of  splendid  cour- 
age, moral  and  physical,  of  willii^^  dis- 
cipline and  service,  of  buoyant  good 
nature  and  humor,  of  clean  and  kindly 
thought  and  feeling. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  knew  then  that 
the  war  was  won. 

Those  more  competent  than  I  will 
tell  some  day  the  full  story  of  how 
the  American  Army  came  to  reveal 
itys  fi^tting  qualities  to  i;ts  valiant 
comrades  in  arms,  as  well  as  to  its 
brutal  and  insolent  enemy  to  whom 
that  revelation  came  as  a  most  un- 
palatable surprise. 

They  will  tell  how  last  March,  dur- 
ing the  gloomy  days  of  the  retreat  of 
the  British  Fifth  Army,  six  hundred 
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.American  engineers,  together  with  a 
number  of  British  engineers,  who  had 
been  at  work  behind  the  lines,  threw 
jaway  their  instruments  and  tools,  took 
tip  rifles,  constituted  tnemselves  into  a 
Tampart  and  held  the  line  for  seven 
loi^;  and  bloody  days,  until  reinforce- 
ments arrived;  how  a  couple  of 
:inonths  later  our  men  again  showed 
ihe  stuff  they  were  made  ol  by  storm- 
ing Cantigny  and  holding  it  in  the 
face  of  fierce  counter  attacks  again 
and  again  repeated  by  the  Germans, 
lient  on  giving  a  stem  lesson  to  those 
jgreen  and  presumptuous  Americans. 

They  will  tell  you  the  immortal 
«tory  of  the  fighting  of  our  marines 
and  regulars  at  Chateau  Thierry  in 
-the  first  days  of  June,  in  those  dark 
and  menacing  days  when  the  enemy 
had  penetrated  within  thirty-nine 
miles  of  Paris;  how  those  men,  hur- 
riedly thrown  into  the  battle,  made  of 
themselves  a  spearhead  against  which 
-the  onslaught  of  the  Germans  broke 
and  shattered,  and  the  tide  was 
turned. 

Since  then  our  young  army  has 
heen  tested  in  many  a  battle,  and 
wherever  it  has  fought  it  has  proved 
it^lf  a  worthy  custodian  of  American 
honor  and  a  zealous  artisan  of  Ameri- 
<:an  glory. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  in  express- 
ing my  intense  admiration  for  our 
army  and  its  achievements,  nothing  is 
further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  take 
away  one  tittle  from  the  immortal 
glory  which  belongs  to  the  armies  of 
the  allied  countries,  nor  from  the  un- 
tying gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the 
nations  who  for  four  years  have 
heroically  fought  the  battle  of  civiliza- 
tion— our  battle  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, no  less  than  theirs — ^and 
borne  untold  sacrifices  with  never 
faltering  spirit. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  under- 
lying cause  for  the  phenomenon  that 


our  boys,  taken  from  the  most  diversi- 
fied walks  of  life,  brought  up  in  sur- 
roundings and  in  a  s^nrit  which  are 
the  very  negation  of  martial  disposi- 
tion, became  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  soldiers  of  first  rate 
efficiency:  that  our  business  men, 
farmers,  mechanics,  college  boys  are 
making  competent,  indeed  excellent 
officers ;  that  our  West  Pointers,  taken 
from  small  army  posts  or  office  posi- 
tions in  Washington,  were  found 
qualified  generally  not  only  to  com- 
mand large  bodies  of  troops,  but  that 
amongst  them  were  discovered  men 
fitted,  when  the  etaergency  arose,  to 
plan  and  execute  the  business  under- 
takings of  war  on  a  stupendous  scale 
with  a  high  degree  of  organizing  and 
administrative  ability  (even  though 
these  men  would  be  the  last  to  dis- 
pute that  considerable  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  results  accomplished  is 
due  to  those  who,  at  the  very  start  of 
the  war,  eagerly  volunteered  from 
civil  life)  ? 

Why  did  our  commanding  officers, 
our  engineers  and  others  at  various 
French  ports,  at  our  army  bases, 
along  our  great  line  of  supplies,  in  a 
strange  country,  under  conditions 
entirely  new  to  them,  demonstrate 
the  capacity  of  rapidly  sizing  up  sit- 
uations, of  boldly  meeting  and  over- 
coming difficulties,  of  vigorously  cut- 
ting the  red  tape  of  generations,  of  ac- 
complishing to  the  admiring  amaze- 
ment of  our  French  friends  and  com- 
rades things  which  the  bureaucratic 
routine  of  ever  so  many  years  had 
found  itself  impotent  to  deal  with? 

American  Initiative  or  Bureauc- 
racy 

I  have  heard  these  questions  asked 
and  debated  a  good  many  times  lately 
both  in  England  and  France,  and  the 
consensus  of  replies  was  this : 
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"You  in  America  have  always  been  a 
nation  of  private  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative. 

"Your  incentive  has  never  been  to  get  a 
governmental  title  or  a  bureaucratic  posi- 
tion. Your  incentive  was  zest  and  scope  for 
doing  things,  the  joy  of  creative  effort,  a 
certain  crude,  rough-hewn,  unsystematic« 
but  effective  idealism,  and  also,  of  course, 
the  material  reward  of  successful  achieve- 
ment. You  have  had  no  caste,  or  fixed 
class,  either  aristocratic  or  bureaucratic. 
You  have  given  almost  unlimited*  perhaps* 
too  unlimited  scope  to  ambition,  ability, 
force,  imagination,  hard  work. 

"Your  employee  of  today  was  and  is  the 
employer  of  tomorrow. 

'The  State,  far  from  enjoying  the  halo 
descended  from  kingly  times  of  something 
resembling  omnipotence  and  omniscience, 
and  being  all-pervasive  in  its  functions,  was 
largely  limited  in  its  activities*  and  you  had 
a  healthy  skepticism  of  governmental  capac- 
ity to  do  things  well. 

"Under  the  stimulus  of  these  conditions 
you  have  produced  a  race— daring,  keen, 
quick-witted,  adaptable,  self-reliant 

"The  American  of  today,  as  we  see  him 
in  the  officers  and  men  of  your  forces,  and 
in  the  business  men  we  have  met,  is  the 
product  of  sturdy  individualism." 

And  then  the  Bnglishman  would  be 
apt  to  explain  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  Britishers  are  also  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  individualists  and  normally 
opposed  to  the  undue  multiplication 
of  governmental  functions. 

He  would  not  dispute  that  the  war 
was  bound  to  bring  about  great  social 
and  economic  changes  together  with  a 
tendency  towards  far-going  radicalism 
and  towards  a  general  leveling,  but 
would  maintain  that  the  ambitious 
programs  and  sweeping  pronounce- 
ments of  those,  largely  writers,  econo- 
mists and  theorists  who  ran  the  politi- 
cal end,  and  only  the  political  end,  of 
the  British  labor  party  did  not  repre- 
sent the  level-headed  majority  of  the 
rank  and  file,  and  were  apparently 
taken  more  seriously  abroad  than  at 
home. 

The  Frenchman,  being  like  most  of 
his  countrymen,  something  of  a  prac- 
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tical  philosopher  and  an  admirable 
talker,  would  be  liable  to  go  rather 
further  afield. 

He  would  point  out  that  France  ha» 
had  experience  of  bureaucracy,  gov* 
emmental  cenlir^ization  and  pater- 
nalism for  several  generations.  Thejr 
had  tested  that  system  under  an 
autocratic  regimt,  under  a  liberal 
monarchy,  under  a  bourgeois  repub- 
lic and  under  a  radical,  and  at  times 
semi-socialist,  republic. 

And  the  conclusion  was  widespread 
that  it  was  not  what  it  was  "cracked 
up"  to  be,  failing  a  great  organizing 
and  vitalizing  genius  like  the  first 
Napoleon  and  that  they  did  not  like  it. 

That  system  had  lamed  enterprise, 
atrophied  commercial  daring,  re- 
tarded the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, and  driven  a  large  portion  of  the 
national  wealth  into  speculative  un- 
dertakings abroad,  failing  construc- 
tive opportunity  for  it  at  home. 

It  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  France,  naturally  the  richest 
and  most  abundantly  endowed  cotm- 
try  of  Europe,  had  permitted  itself 
to  be  out-distanced  economically  and 
industrially  by  other  countries  less 
favorably  situated  as  far  as  natural 
resources  were  concerned,  notably 
Germany.  It  had  allowed  a  state  of 
affairs  to  develop  where  but  for  the 
magnificent  manifestation  of  the  su- 
perb innate  qualities  of  the  French 
race  which  no  governmental  system 
could  permanently  vitiate,  Germany 
might  have  come  measurably  near  suc- 
ceeding in  its  infernal  plan  to  cripple 
France  lastingly. 

In  Russia,  bureaucracy  and  patern- 
alism, plus  weak,  corrupt  and  ineffi- 
cient autocracy,  had  led  to  revolution, 
chaos  and  anarchy. 

In  Germany,  bureaucracy  and 
paternalism  plus  militarism  and  jun- 
kerism  had  resulted  in  bringing  untold 
misery  upon  the  world  at  large  and 
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inevitable  disaster  in  the  end  to  the 
Oerman  people.  And  that  notwith- 
•standing  the  fact  that  not  only  was 
the  German  system  of  bureaucracy 
and  paternalism  the  most  efficient  the 
ivorld  had  ever  seen,  but  that  with 
deep  and  insidious  cunning  it  camou- 
flaged its  true  meaning  and  purpose: 
It  made  an  alliance  with  big  business 
"by  which,  in  return  for  being  left 
alone  and,  if  need  be,  supported  in  its 
-political  dominion  and  in  its  particular 
interests,  it  maintained  a  reciprocal 
attitude  towards  the  great  combina- 
tions in  finance  and  industry. 

It  furthered  enterprise  and  gave 
liberal  scope  and  rich  reward  to 
achievement. 

Its  method  of  dealing  With  labor 
was  in  part  to  coerce  it  and  deprive 
It,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  of 
adequate  voting  and  political  power 
and  in  part  to  cajole  and  conciliate  it 
"by  apparently  progressive  and  fair- 
seeming  social  welfare  legislation. 

In  other  words  it  aimed  at  making 
contented  and  prosperous  chain- 
1>earers  out  of  the  German  people, 
and  at  the  same  time — and  alas!  all 
too  successfully — ^at  substituting  for 
their  old  conceptions  and  ideals  a 
religion  of  greed,  covetousness,  power- 
worship  and  materialism,  the  deity  of 
which  was  the  State  as  represented  by 
its  ruling  caste. 

In  short,  my  French  interlocutors 
would  coincide  that  whenever,  wher- 
ever and  however  the  system  of  gov- 
ernmental omnipotence  had  been 
tried,  it  had  failed  in  a  greater  or 
ksser  degree;  that  France  had  given 
it  a  sufficiently  long  test  to  be  weary  of 
it,  and  that  after  the  war  the  tendency 
of  the  French  people  would  be  rather 
to  turn  towards  individual  effort  and 
to  stimulate  personal  initiative — fully 
conscious  at  the  same  time  that  no 
social  order  or  system  was  thinkable 
after  the  war  which  did  not  take  com- 


plete account,  sincerely  and  whole- 
heartedly, of  the  aspirations  and  just 
demands  of  the  rank  and  file. 

I  should  add,  in  order  to  give  an 
entirely  truthful  picture,  that  the 
Englishmen  whom  I  heard  discuss  this 
subject,  were  mainly  business  men 
and  others  whose  views  may  have 
been  somewhat  colored  because  their 
surrounding;s  and  interests  would 
naturally  tend  to  make  them  averse  to 
a  radical  change  in  the  existing  order 
of  things. 

But  the  French  feeling  as  I  have 
tried  to  set  it  forth,  I  heard  expressed 
by  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men — 
from  workingmen  and  small  trades- 
people to  financiers,  military  officers 
and  statesmen.  And  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  French  are 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  a  pro- 
verbially clear  recognition  of  the  real- 
ities of  things  and  more  than  once  in 
history  have  been  the  pathfinders  for 
the  social  and  intellectual  movements 
of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  there  are  a  good  many 
persons  in  France,  as  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  who  firmly  believe  that 
the  era  of  individualism,  or  as  they 
prefer  to  call  it,  capitalism,  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  social  structure  will  be  reared 
after  the  war. 

The  War  After  the  War 

They  are  very  active,  zealous  and 
eager,  these  militant  preachers  of  a 
new  day.  They  possess  the  fervor 
of  the  prophet  allied  often  to  the 
plausibility  and  cunning  of  the  dema- 
gogue. They  have  the  enviable  and 
persuasive  cocksureness  which  goes 
with  lack  of  responsibility  and  of 
practical  experience.  They  pour  the 
vials  of  scorn  and  contempt  upon 
those    benighted    ones    who    still   tie 
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their  boat  to  the  old  moorings  of  the 
teachings  of  history  and  of  common 
sense  appraisal  of  hwnan  nature. 

And  being  vociferous  and  plausible 
they  are  unquestionably  making  con- 
verts. 

They  are  offering  the  vista  of  a 
catching  program  to  the  popularity- 
seeking  politician.  They  are  per- 
turbing the  minds  of  a  good  many 
who  honestly  seek — as  every  right- 
minded  man  should — to  bring  about 
a  better  and  more  justly  ordained 
world.  They  have  not  been  without 
producing  a  certain  effect  even  in 
high  places. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  start, 
nothing  moves  faster  when  once 
started,  than  economic  fallacies, 
especially  when  to  their  natural  speed 
is  added  the  impulse  of  a  glittering 
and  facile  idealism  which  holds  out  to 
the  world  surcease  from  many  of 
those  troubles  with  which  mankind 
has  grappled  since  its  progenitors  left 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Nothing  is  harder  than  for  sober 
unvarnished  truth,  loaded  down  with 
the  weight  of  the  realities  of  existence, 
to  catch  up  with  those  fallacies.  It 
invariably  does  in  the  end,  but  mean- 
while the  fallacies  on  their  long  start 
and  rapid  flight  may  have  wrought 
vast  harm,  as  we  have  recently  seen 
exemplified  in  Russia. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  of 
"The  War  After  the  War"— meaning 
thereby  the  expected  economic  dis- 
cord and  strife  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  between  Germany  and  her 
vassals  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Powers  now  arrayed  against  them  on 
the  other.  Thai)  discussion,  to  an 
extent,  it  seems  to  me,  is  premature. 
Germany  and  those  who  aided  and 
abetted  her,  must  and  will  be  de- 
feated, decisively  and  completely 
defeated.  The  handwriting  on  the 
wall  which  proclaims  the  doom  and 
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destruction  of  Prussianism  stands  out- 
more  fatefuUy  and  legibly  every  day. 

The  treatment  to  be  accorded  to^ 
Germany  in  the  future  will  depend  in 
part,  at  least,  as  President  Wilson; 
has  indicated,  upon  the  answer  to  the 
questions  whether  she  will  sincerely^ 
and   unmistakably  purge  herself   of 
the  accursed  spirit  which  has  made 
her  name  a  by-word  and  a  hissing 
amongst  decent  nations,  what  atti- 
tude    and     action     she     will     taker 
towards  those  loaded  down  with  the 
execration  of  the  world  who  prim- 
arily    personify     that     spirit     and 
whether,     contrite,     chastened     and^ 
freed  from  the  hideous  rule  of  a  bar^ 
barous  military  caste,  she  will  atoner 
as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  her 
people,  for  the  unspeakable  crime  of 
the  war  unchained  by  her  and  the* 
atrocious    brutality    of    its    conduct* 
And    a    like    test    applies    to   those 
nations  who  made  themselves  sharers- 
of  her  guilt. 

But  there  is  one  "war  after  the 
war"  for  which  the  lines  are  now  being* 
drawn,  and  which  indeed  the  attack-- 
ing  party  has  (already  started, 
although  it  was  the  country's- 
general  understanding  that  until  the 
war  against  our  external  enemy  i» 
won,  internal  conflicts  should  be  post-- 
poned:  The  opposing  forces  are,  on 
the  one  side,  the  motley  army  rang- 
ing from  the  American  variety  of 
destructive  Bolsheviks  in  various  gra- 
dations  to  self-seeking  demagogues, 
well-meaning  utopianists,  iconoclast 
theorists,  intolerant  and  impetuous 
young  writers  strong  in  the  assured 
consciousness  of  their  mental  and 
moral  superiority,  and,  alas !  none  too* 
rarely,  college  professors  and  other 
teachers  generally  underpaid,  fre-- 
quently  overworked,  some  rather  dis* 
gruntled  and  acidified,  others  carried! 
away  by  untempered  idealism  and  in- 
clined to  take  the  world  as  a  theo-- 
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retical  proposition  rather  than  a  stub- 
bom  fact. 

Confronting  that  army,  on  the  other 
side,  stand  those  who  believe  that  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  centuries  of 
human  experience  is  wisdom  still,  and 
who  see  in  individualism,  ordered, 
enlightened,  progressive,  S3rmpathetic 
and  adjusted  to  the  changing  needs 
and  social  conceptions  of  the  age,  the 
soundest  and  most  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  advancement  and  the 
happiness  of  humanity. 

When  I  speak  of  individualism,  I 
do  not  mean  the  harsh  doctrine  of 
the  so-called  Manchester  school  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  which,  with  a 
somewhat  naive  faith  in  the  automatic 
and  beneficent  self-regulation  of  hu- 
man forces,  bade  the  individual  to  ex- 
ploit his  opportunities  to  the  unre- 
strained limit  of  his  strength,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost. 

Nor  do  I  mean  the  picturesque, 
semi-romantic  but  socially  intolerable 
individualism  which  in  the  pioneer 
period  of  our  country's  development 
brought  forth  a  body  of  men  whose 
daring,  vision,  creative  energy  and 
striving  for  wealth  and  power, 
strangdy  mixed  at  times  with  an  ele- 
ment of  idealism  and  emotionalism, 
did  much  to  produce  the  tremendous 
epic  of  America's  unrivalled  develop- 
ment, but  who  after  all  were  more  or 
less  industrial  despots  and  as  such — 
even  though  benevolent  despots, 
which  many  of  them  were — rightly 
obnoxious  to  a  free  people. 

About  ten  years  ago,  in  a  sketch 
which  I  wrote  of  that  great  business 
genius,  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  I 
said: 

llift  death  coincided  with  what  appears 
to  be  the  endiag  of  an  epoch  in  our  eoo- 
nomic  devdopment  His  career  was  the 
cnbodiment  of  unfettered  individualism. 
F©r  better  or  for  worse— personally  I  bc- 
lor  better  unless  we  go  too  far  and 


too  fast — ^the  people  appear  determined  to 
put  limits  and  restraints  upon  the  exerdse 
of  economic  power  and  overlordship,  just 
as  in  former  days  they  determined  to  put 
limits  and  restraints  upon  the  absolution 
of  rulers.  Therefore,  I  believe  there  will 
be  no  successor  to  Mr.  Harriman.  There 
will  be  no  other  career  than  his.  The  ro- 
mance of  the  American  industrial  pioneer 
of  that  type  ends  with  him." 

The  individualism  to  which  I  ad- 
here, spells  neither  reaction  nor  greed, 
selfishness,  class  feeling  or  callousness. 
No  less  than  those  who  carry  their 
hearts,  visibly  aching  for  the  people 
and  aflame  against  their  oppressors, 
into  magazine  articles,  political  assem- 
blies and  upon  lecture  platforms;  no 
less  than  those  who  in  the  fervor  of 
their  world-improving  pursuit  dis- 
cover cure-alls  for  the  ills  of  humanity 
which  they  fondly  believe  riew  and 
unfailing  remedies  but  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  old  globe  of  ours 
at  one  time  or  another  in  one  of  its 
parts  or  another,  has  seen  tried  and 
discarded,  after  sad  disillusionment — 
no  less  than  they,  are  we  desirous  for 
the  well-being  and  contentment  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  sympathetic 
towards  and  responsive  to  their  aspir- 
ations. 

In  common  with  all  right-minded 
and  fair-thinking  men,  be  they  em- 
ployers or  employees,  we  are  ready 
and  glad  to  joiu  in  every  sincere  effort, 
consistent  with  sane  recognition  of  the 
realities  of  things,  to  make  life  more 
worth  living  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
humankind.  So  far  from  obstructing, 
we  will  zealously  and  earnestly  co- 
operate towards  all  rational  measures, 
calculated  to  augment  the  opportuni- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  to  enhance  their  share  of  ease 
and  comfort  and  of  the  rewards  and 
joys  of  life,  and  to  correct  such  short- 
comings of  the  present  social  order  as 
justly  call  for  reform. 

But  we  will  resolutely  oppose  those 
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who  in  their  impatient  grasping  for 
unattainable  perfection  would  make 
of  liberty  a  raging  and  destructive 
torrent  instead  of  a  majestic  and  fert- 
ilizing stream ;  who  out  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  sentimental  and  emotional 
fallacies  mixed  with  the  deleterious 
substances  of  envy  and  demagogy, 
would  concoct  a  fantastic  political  and 
social  system;  who  ignorantiy  and 
arrogantly  scorn  the  beneficent  work 
and  the  wise  teachings  of  the  great 
architects  of  ordered  freedom. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  when  we  were 
twenty  knew  of  a  short-cut  to  the 
millennium  and  were  impatient,  re- 
sentful and  rather  contemptuous  of 
those  whose  fossilized  prejudices  or 
selfishness,  as  we  regarded  them,  pre- 
vented that  short-cut  from  becoming 
the  high  road  of  humanity. 

Now  that  we  are  older,  though  we 
know  that  our  eyes  will  not  behold 
the  millennium,  we  should  still  like 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  it, 
but  we  have  learned  that  no  short- 
cut leads  there  and  thet  anybody  who 
claims  to  have  found  one  is  either  an 
imposter  or  self-deceived. 

We  have  seen  into  what  an  abyss 
of  despair  and  disgrace  and  suffering 
the  self-constituted  fanatical  or  cor- 
rupt guides  to  the  millennium  have 
plunged  the  people  of  Russia  who  fol- 
lowed them  confidingly. 

The  Incentive  to  Effort 

The  individualism  we  believe  in 
gives  incentive  to  every  man  to  put 
forth  his  best  effort,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  recognizes  fully  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  impose 
upon  business  reasonable  supervision, 
restraints,  and  regulations,  to  take 
measures  destined  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  popular  well-being,  to  protect 
particularly  those  least  able  to  protect 
themselves,  to  prevent  exploitation  and 
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oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong 
and  to  debar  privilege  and  unfair  or 
socially  harmful  practices. 

And  we  further  believe  that  in  ad- 
dition to,  and  over  and  above  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  State  there 
are  restraints  which  a  man's  conscience 
<%hould  impose  upon  his  aalons  in 
aflPairs. 

Just  as  we  heed  the  "still  small 
voice"  of  conscience  in  our  personal 
conduct,  so  must  we  barken  to  it  and 
be  controlled  by  it  in  our  relations  to 
Society  and  the  State.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  "law-honest"  or  "money- 
honest,"  and  the  obligation  to  make 
his  actions  square  with  the  dictates  of 
his  "social  conscience"  increases  in 
force  and  extent  in  proportion  as  a 
man's  success  and  opportunities  in- 
crease. 

I  believe  I  am  not  asserting  an 
unjustified  claim  when  I  say  that  the 
recognition  of  the  place  due  to  the 
"social  conscience"  is  getting  to  be 
more  and  more  developed  in  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Few  things  have  brought  more 
harm  upon  the  world  than  attempts, 
well  meant  or  otherwise,  to  force 
mankind  into  ways  of  thought  and 
action  to  which  the  nature  of  the 
average  man  or  woman  does  not  re- 
spond. I  am  far  from  undervaluing 
the  compelling  impulse  of  the  call  of 
duty,  the  joy  of  service,  the  selfless 
zeal  on  the  high  occasions  of  life,  but 
what  we  are  ordinarily  dealing  with 
are  men's  normal  attitude,  motives 
and  reactions  in  the  affairs  of  the 
workaday  world. 

Experience  has  shown  and  com- 
mon sense  observation  confirms  that, 
excepting  such  callings  as  men  take 
up  because  of  an  "inner  urge,"  from 
a  natural  bent  or  altruistic  motives, 
or  because  they  desire  primarily  posi- 
tion, public  office,  or  political  power, 
the  vast  majority  of  people  require,  in 
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order  to  put  forth  the  maximum  of 
effort  and  of  venturing,  an  incentive 
largely,  though  not  solely,  of  a  tangi- 
ble kind. 

In  an  emergency,  of  course,  at  the 
call  of  the  country,  every  right-think- 
ing man  will  not  only  forget  all 
thought  of  reward,  but  will  be  ready 
for  tvtry  sacrifice.  He  will  woiic  and 
strive  fully  as  hard  and  far  harder 
than  he  would  for  his  personal  ad- 
vant?ge  and  spend  himself  without 
limit,  from  motives  of  patriotism  or 
public  spirit. 

But  under  normal  conditions  other 
incentives  are  needed.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  legitimate  in- 
dividual achievement,  however  gain- 
ful to  the  person  concerned,  means 
in  the  last  analysis  the  creation  of 
assets,  tangible  or  otherwise,  the  re- 
sultants from  which  in  various  ways 
redound  to  much  the  greater  extent 
to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Just  as  punishment  is  meant  as  a 
deterrent  and  a  corrective,  so  indi- 
vidual reward  is  primarily  intended 
as  a  stimulant  and  for  social  utility. 
It  is  bestowed  not  from  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  recipient,  but  because  of 
the  recognition  that  the  exercise  of 
his  faculties  is  of  advantage  to  the 
community. 

The  result  aimed  at  and  effectively 
achieved  is  to  stimulate  the  energies 
required  for  the  world's  work  and 
progress  and  to  enhance  the  scope  of 
activity  of  those  who  are  endowed 
above  the  average  with  the  capacities 
for  p/oducing  or  directing  and  to 
make  that  scope  as  near  as  may  be 
proportionate  to  those  capacities. 

The    opposite    way,    that    is    the 

communistic  method,  the  sy^tq^ji.of 

common  propetity^,  of  an  ciqva}  :t^ 

and  equal  reward  iar  all  alifc^  h^ 

•  >beien  tried  over  and  over  agai&^.axid 

I, has  failed  invariably.  if. 


I  am  far  from  saying  that  material 
reward  is  the  only  incentive  to 
business  effort.  The  prospect  of  and 
ambition  for  attaining  reputation, 
standing,  influence,  the  desire  to  be 
of  usefulness  and  service,  the  zest  of 
work  and  strife,  the  joy  of  creative 
effort,  the  fascination  of  matching 
one's  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
against  those  of  others,  count  for 
much,  but  amongst  the  conglomerate 
of  impulses  which  make  men  dare 
and  plan  and  work  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  the  hope  of  attaining 
material  success  is  still  one  of  the 
most  effective.  Nor  is  this  wholly,  or 
even  mainly,  a  materialistic  impulse. 

Individualism  frankly  denies  that 
the  world  can  be  run  on  a  theory 
which  presupposes  the  existence  of 
mental,  moral  and  physical  equality 
between  men.  Equality  before  the 
law,  equality  of  political  rights — ^yes, 
equality  of  opportunity,  as  far  as 
humanly  possible — ^yes.  But,  an  in- 
scrutable Providence  |has  bestowed 
upon  His  creatures,  animate  as  well 
as  inanimate,  inequality  of  natural 
endowment,  and  from  that  springs 
and  must  necessarily  spring  inequality 
of  results. 

Abstract  justice  is  not  in  the  eternal 
scheme  of  things. 

Why  do  some  trees  grow  straight 
and  magnificent,  and  others  wither 
or  are  stunted?  Why  are  some  peo- 
ple bom  with  vigorous  constitutions 
or  with  conspicuous  talents  and  others 
not?  Why  is  Caruso  gifted  with  a 
voice  which  enables  him  to  make  as 
much  nloney  in  one  evening  as  the 
average  artist  gets  for  a  yearns  work? 
Why  do  people  willingly  pay  $10»0Q0 
or  more  to  have  a  portrait  .painted  by 
Sargent,  when,.  T(m  Smi^  WiQtild 
:«la(U/. accept  $100)  Iar  pn^MBgr  their 
Mcture?  i.Whyarft  som^.peo^e  e*- 
4o^erii,wit;b.'  t^: privilege  ol  und^r* 
sCaii/dKigi  ^d  appreciating  r^rt  i^nd  4e- 
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riving  a  wealth  uf  joy,  recreation  and 
inspiration  from  it — a  privilege  which 
I  personally  would  not  exchange  for 
any  amount  of  money — and  many 
others  not? 

A  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day : 

"It  makes  me  angry  that  Mr.  X  ihoold 
live  in  that  splendid  house,  whilst  I  have 
only  a  simple  flat  Such  ineqnalities  ought 
not  to  be  allowed.  It  is  not  fair  that  he 
should  be  thus  favored.** 

I  answered: 

"Is  it  fair  that  you  happen  to  be  good  to 
look  upon  and  bright  and  attractive  to  talk 
to  (which  she  was),  whilst  some  others  of 
your  sex,  pardon  the  ungallant  observation, 
are  plain  or  dull?  Because  of  this  gross 
inequality,  galling  as  it  must  be  to  some  of 
those  less  favored,  do  you  think  there 
should  be  a  law  providing  that  all  women 
must  go  veiled  and  have  other  appropriate 
restraints  put  upon  the  power  of  their  at- 
tractiveness? 

"Do  you  realize  that  if  all  incomes  above 
$100,000  were  confiscated,  as  has  been 
urged  by  some,  and  which  in  your  present 
frame  of  mind  you  would  presumably 
favor,  the  resulting  sum  would  barely 
cjover  our  war  expenditures  for  one  month  ? 

"Do  you  know  that  if  all  incomes  above 
even  $10,000  were  taken  and  distributed 
amongst  those  earning  less  than  $10,000,  the 
result,  as  far  as  I  can  figure  out,  would  be 
that  the  aggregp.te  income  of  those  receiv- 
ing that  distribution  would  be  increased 
barely  ten  per  cent?" 

I  used  various  other  arguments  and 
examples,  not  without  interruption 
and  rejoinder  on  her  part.  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  succeeded  in  con- 
verting her,  but  I  believe  when  we 
parted  she  was  a  little  less  sure  than 
before  that  Mr.  X  ought  to  be  turned 
out  of  his  fine  house  forthwith. 

The  sound  common  sense  of  the 
plain  people,  healthily  skeptical  of  the 
fancies  and  theories  of  "advanced 
thinkers"  or  the  catch-phiases  of  agi* 
tators,  may  be  trusted  fortunately  to 
look  through  the  folly  of  attempting 
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to  force  into  a  mold  of  equality  that 
which  nature  has  not  created  equal. 

Watch  a  gang  of  laborers  at  work 
and  see  with  what  lack  of  ceremony 
the  foreman  deals  with  the  subject  of 
abstract  ''equality." 

The  "directive  faculty,"  the  quality 
of  leadership  in  thought  and  action  is 
not  only  one  absolutely  needful  in  aU 
organized  undertakings,  great  or  small, 
but  it  becomes  increasingly  rare  and, 
consequently,  increasingly  more  valu- 
able as  the  object  to  which  it  addresses 
itself  increases  in  size,  complexity  and 
difficulty. 

How  much  in  dollars  and  cents,  not 
to  mention  in  comfort,  enjoyment  and 
contentment,  is  it  worth  to  the  peofde 
that  Mr.  Ford's  "directive  faculty"  in 
organizing  and  manufacturing  has 
brought  the  automobile  within  reach 
of  those  with  modest  incomes? 

Even  Lenine,  that  siniister  arch- 
apostle  of  enforced  equality  geared  to 
the  standard  of  the  lowest  level  of 
class  selfishness,  made  the  following 
admission  in  an  official  pronounce- 
ment to  his  followers,  in  April  last, 
embodying  one  of  the  lessons  which 
he  has  learned  in  the  sixth  month  of 
his  disastrous  and  blood-stained  rule: 
"We  must  purchase  the  services  of  a 
thousand  first  class  scientists,  spe- 
cialists and  managers,  and  even 
though  we  pay  each  of  these  capitalist 
stars  25,000,  50,000  or  even  100,000 
rubles  a  year,  they  will  be  cheap  at 
that  price." 

I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
sober  common  sense  of  the  American 
people.  I  believe  that  when  they 
have  been  placed  in  possession  of 
adequate  information,  when  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  proposition  have  been 
fully  discussed  before  them  and  by 
them,  they  can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  reach  sound  conclusions.  I  am 
convinccu  that,  while  earnestly  and 
determinedly    contending    for    social 
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justice  and  prc^fress  and  the  greatest 
attainable  diffw^ion  of  well-being, 
contentment  ard  opportunity,  they 
are  not  prepared  to  abandon  the 
principles  and  underl)ring  features  of 
a  governmental  and  social  system 
which  has  created  out  of  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  our  population  a 
strong  and  great,  self-reliant  and  en- 
terprising race  and  procured  for  the 
people  prosperity  and  other  advan- 
tages superior  on  the  whole  to  those 
possessed  by  any  other  nation. 

They  will  not,  I  feel  assured,  per- 
mit Americanism  to  be  adulterated 
by  a  spirit  or  by  methods  having 
kinship  to  either  world-destructive 
Prussianism  or  self-destructive  Rus- 
sianism.  They  will  not,  I  am  certain, 
cast  aside  knowingly  the  theories  and 
principles  of  institutions  which  we 
inherited  from  the  wisest  and  most 
enlightened  body  of  men  that  ever 
met  in  deliberative  assembly  and 
which  are  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  the  world,  in  exchange  for  a 
regime  of  bureaucracy,  paternalism, 
socialism  or  bolshevism. 

And  these  institutions,  the  most 
perfect  embodiment  ever  conceived 
of  a  true  and  workable  democracy, 
are  based  tipon  the  great  principle  of 
individualism  because  the  illustrious 
men  who  framed  our  fundamental 
instrument  of  government  were  led 
by  a  deep  insight  into  and  a  wonder- 
fully sagacious  recognition  of  the 
trend  of  human  affairs  and  the 
springs  of  human  actions. 

They  indeed  made  America  "safe 
for  democracy.*'  Let  us  beware  lest 
in  aiming  ''to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  we  permit  the  safety  of 
democracy  in  our  own  land  to  be 
jeopardized  by  having  the  founda- 
tions tampered  with  on  which  it  has 
rested  for  a  century  and  a  half.  By 
all  means,  let  us  be  open  to  new  ideas, 
let  Us  go  forward  and  strive  to  realize 


what  formerly  were  considered  un- 
attainable ideals,  but  in  boldly  ven- 
turing forth  upon  unchartered  waters 
do  not  let  us  throw  overboard  the 
compass  of  immutable  principles. 

The  Menace 

The  menace  which  I  see  is  not  in 
the  deliberate  will  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  fact  that  under  the  emotional 
stress  of  war,  under  the  patriotic  im* 
pulse  of  the  time,  under  the  actual  or 
fancied  necessity  of  the  war  situa- 
tion tendencies  are  tolerated  and 
modes  of  thought  and  action  permitted 
to  gain  a  footing  unopposed,  which 
are  apt  to  create  very  serious  prob- 
lems upon  the  return  of  normal  condi- 
tions. 

That  menace  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  from  a  thoroughly  laudable 
and  patriotic  desire  to  sustain  the 
Nation's  spokesman  and  chosen  leader 
in  the  formidable  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  his  task  of  conducting 
the  war,  we  are  all  reluctant  to  raise 
controversies,  and  most  of  us  would 
rather  swallow  our  convictions  in 
silence,  at  whatever  discomfort  to  our 
mental  digestive  apparatus,  than  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  where  our 
patriotism  may  be  doubted  or  our  mo- 
tives suspected  to  be  those  of  a  selfish 
concern  for  our  individual  or  class 
interests,  in  a  time  when  selfishness  is 
almost  treasonable. 

In  what  I  am  going  to  say  I  wish 
very  distinctly  and  earnestly  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  criticising  our 
present  Government.  It  would  be 
most  unbecoming  and  improper  to  do 
so  before  this  non-partisan  gathering 
in  which  politics  can  have  no  place. 

What  I  mean  to  bring  out  is  not 
any  sins  of  ommission  or  commission 
of  the  present  Administration,  but  un- 
avoidable frailties  and  shortcomings 
which  are  inherent  in  the  very  essence 
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q£  aU  government  and  which  empha- 
size the  need,  particularly  in  a  democ- 
acracy,  of  confining  the  business  func- 
tions of  government  to  activities 
which  private  enterprise  cannot  un- 
dertake equally  as  well  as  or  better 
than  the  State,  or  which,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  maintenance  of  free  institu- 
tions, private  enterprise  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  undertake. 

Liberty,  necessarily  limits  govern- 
mental efficiency.  That  is  part  of  the 
price  which  we  pay  for  freedom.  We 
do  not  begrudge  the  price.  We  are 
prepared  to  pay  any  price  for  the 
supreme  blessing  of  being  free  men — 
if  necessary,  even  the  price  of  our 
lives,  as  many  of  those  did  who  pro- 
cured for  us  the  great  legacy  of  lib- 
erty. But  why  unnecessarily  bid  up 
the  price  against  ourselves  by  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  governmental  activi- 
ties beyond  the  field  which  naturally 
belongs  to  them? 

Government,  in  its  very  essence,  is 
the  negation  of  competition.  It  is, 
by  the  very  fact  of  its  being,  what- 
ever its  name  or  kind,  the  monopoly 
of  monopolies.  It  cannot  but  be 
affected  with  those  shortcomings 
which  spring  from  the  absence  of 
competition  and  the  exercise  of 
monopoly. 

Why,  then  should  a  people  which 
rightly  discountenances  monopoly 
and  rightly  believes  in  the  principles 
of  competition,  enlarge  the  operations 
of  governmental  agencies  further  than 
is  required  for  the  recognized  pur- 
poses which  a  free  government  is 
meant  to  serve? 

.  .In  saying  this,  I  do  not  fail  to 
recognize  that  certainly  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction,  and  prob- 
ably more  or  less  permanently,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  the  scope  of 
State  activities  is  bound  to  increase 
and  must  concern  itself  with,  and 
intercede  in,  matters  which  hereto- 


fore    were    left   entirely   to   private 
enterprise. 

But  tills  concern  and  intercession 
should  be  such  as  not  to  eliminate, 
or  lame,  private  enterprise,  but  to 
make  it  more  effective.  In  this  re- 
spect we  might  leaiii  from  the  enemy 
through  a  careful  study  of  the  meth* 
ods  followed  in  Germany  before  the 
war,  some  of  which  are  worthy  of 
adaptation  whilst  others  must  be  re- 
jected as  being  in  contrast  with  our 
conception  of  right  and  morality. 

Nor  do  I  fail  to  recognize,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  welcome  unreservedly 
— as  I  am  sure  we  all  do— the  pros- 
pect that  in  the  times  which  will  fol- 
low the  profound  upheaval  of  the  war, 
the  standard  by  which  men  will  be 
judged  and  rewarded  will  be,  more 
strictly,  exactingly  and  far-reachingly 
than  heretofore,  that  of  woric  done, 
duty  performed,  service  rendered.  The 
world  will  have  no  place  for  idlers  and 
social  slackers.  Rank  will  reside  not 
in  birth  or  wealth — ^neither,  I  trust, 
will  it  reside  in  an  office  holding  caste 
— but  in  useful  achievement. 

The  tremendous  event  of  the  war 
will  not  leave  the  world  as  it  found  it. 
It  will  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 
To  the  extent  that  social  and  eco- 
nomic institutions,  however  deep  and 
ancient  their  roots,  may  be'  found  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
achievable  level  of  social  jusice  and 
the  widest  attainable  extension  of 
opportunity,  welfare  and  content- 
ment, they  will  have  to  submit  to 
change.  And  the  less  obstructive 
and  stubborn,  the  more  broadminded, 
co-operative  and  disinterested  those 
who  pre-eminently  prospered  under 
the  old  conditions  will  prove  them- 
selves in  meeting  the  spirit  of  the 
new  day  and  the  reforms  which  it 
may  justly  call  for,  the  better  it  will 
be  both  for  them  and  for  the  com- 
munity at  large. 
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Socialism 

All  extremes  meet,  as  the  French 
saying  is.  From  governmental  pater- 
nalism to  socialism  is  not  a  very  long 
step.  To  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  fallacies  of  socialism  or  of  its 
limited  form,  known  as  state  social- 
ism, would  take  far  more  time  than 
even  your  kindly  indulgence  would 
grant  me.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
discoverer  of  the  socialistic  creed  was 
a  German  and  that  it  bears  all  the 
earmarks  of  the  German  passion  for 
cataloguing  and  scheduling  and 
ordering  men  and  things  in  a  rigid 
and  cast-iron  way. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  German 
trait  of  looking  upon  human .  beings 
mainly  as  state  material,  of  failing 
to  appreciate  and  respect  the  passion 
for  freedom  among  men  and  nations, 
and  of  the  German's  fundamental 
lack  of  enlightened  inright  into  the 
currents  of  human  nature,  especially 
non-German  human  nature — which 
national  defects  are  amongst  the 
principal  actuating  causes  that  led 
Germany  to  look  upon  this  war  as  a 
winning  venture  instead  of  ^recogniz- 
ing it  as  the  colossal  crime  which  it  is 
and  the  equally  colossal  folly  which 
it  was  bound  to  be  for  Germany  in 
its  ultimate  consequences  even  if  it 
ended  in  victory  instead  of,  as  it  will, 
in  defeat. 

It  would  be  futile  to  deny  that 
some  of  the  credit  for  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  last  half 
century,  through  legislation  or  other- 
wise, towards  social  justice  and 
towards  the  amelioration  of  conditions 
which  the  conscience  of  the  world 
ought  never  to  have  tolerated,  be- 
longs to  socialist  suggestion  and 
agitation. 

To  the  extent  that  aims  and  meas- 
ures advocated  by  Socialism  may 
still  be  found  to  make  for  the  promo- 


tion of  public  welfare  as  distinguished 
from  selfish  and  narrow  and  ill-con- 
ceived class  interest,  they  will  not  fail 
to  achieve  recognition.  It  would  be 
equally  futile  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  not  a  few  of  the  dangerous 
and  insidious  fallacies  of  Socialism 
have  taken  root  amongst  sections  of 
the  American  people,  which  are  fair 
from  subscribing  to  its  program  as  a 
whole. 

These  fallacies  (present  an  issue 
which  will  have  to  be  squarely  met 
and  I  believe  can  be  successfully  met, 
as  the  kindred  fallacy  of  free  silver 
was  squarely  and  successfully  met. 

But  I  see  all  the  less  reason  for 
testing  your  patience  with  a  general 
discussion  of  Socialism,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  not  now  con- 
fronted with  the  serious  possibility 
of  the  approval  by  the  American 
people  of  the  tenets  and  the  program 
of  regular  Socialism,  as  expounded 
by  its  recognized  leaders  whom  the 
test  of  war  has  exposed  as  utterly 
un-American,  to  say  the  least. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  many — indeed 
too  many — of  the  fraternity  of  "intel- 
lectuals" for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
some  deserving  of  respect  and  some 
less  so,  are  flirting  with  or  have  suc- 
cumbed to  Socialism,  and  that  too 
many  of  our  youth  in  institutions  of 
learning  have  surrendered  to  its  se- 
ductive appearance,  but  the  bulk  of 
our  people  recoil  from  it  and  the  larg<q 
majority  of  those  composing  our  labor 
unions,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr« 
Gompers,  have  recognized  it  for  the 
outlandish  thing  it  is  and  have  re^ 
jected  its  blandishments.  As  Mr. 
Gompers  finely  said  in  one  of  bis 
speeches  a  number  of  years  ago: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  Socialists  that  I  have 
studied  your  philosophy;  read  your  worky 
upon  economics,  and  not  the  meanest  of 
them ;  studied  your  standard  works  both  in 
English  and  German — have  not  only  read, 
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but  studied  thetq^  I  have  heard  your 
oiators  and  watched  the  work  of  your 
movement  the  world  over.  I  have  kept 
close  watch  upon  your  doctrines  for  thirty 
years;  have  been  dosdy  associated  with 
many  of  you,  and  know  how  you  think  and 
what  you  propose.  I  know,  too,  what  yon 
have  up  your  sleeve.  And  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  entirely  at  variance  with  your 
I^ilosophy.  I  declare  it  to  you,  I  am  not 
only  at  variance  with  your  doctrines  but 
with  your  philosophy. 

Economically,  you  are  unsound;  socially, 
you  are  wrong;  industrially,  you  are  an 
impossibility.    .    .    .    ." 

No  lightning  will  come,  I  believe, 
out  of  the  thundercloud  of  real 
Socialism,  for  the  present. 

Paternalism 

The  menace,  however,  of  bureau- 
cratism and  semi-socialistic  paternal- 
ism with  their  insidious  effect  upon 
the  very  fibre  and  marrow  of  the  race, 
confronts  us  now,  and  it  is  none^^^too 
early,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  all- 
absorbing  drama  of  war,  for  business 
men  to  take  a  stan^^^'against  their 
perpetuation  in  times  lof  peace. 

Our  British  business  comrades 
have  pointed  the  way.  Let  me  quote 
the  following  passages  from  a  public 
pronouncement  recently  issued  in 
London : 

'The  sure  and  certain  result  ofthe  pres- 
ent policy,  if  persisted  in,  will  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  utter  ruin  of  the  esta- 
blished business  of  a  very  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  a  section  noted  for 
its  energy  and  enterprise,  and  the  jeop- 
ardizing of  our  whole  foreign  commerce  by 
the  deliberate  scrapping  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  proved  effknency  and  adaptability 
through  which  it  has  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted, and  the  substitution  for  these  of  an 
immense  bureaucratic  organization,  which 
will  certainly  kill  all  individual  initiative 
and  enterprise. 

'•The  Iron,  Steel,  Tinplate,  and  Metal 
Merchants  of  this  country,  recognizing  the 
serious  state  into  which  the  nations  trade 
is  surelv  drifting,  have  formed  themselves 
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into  a  Federation.  .  .  .  They  invite  the 
other  classes  of  the  merchant  trading  com- 
munity to  form  similar  federations  with 
the  same  objects. 

"They  consider  that  these  Government 
dep^trtments,  which  were  set  up  for  war 
conditions  only  (and  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  tolerated  for  a  week), 
desire,  if  possible,  to  perpetuate  their  ex- 
istence, and  if  they  are  allowed  to  have 
their  way  now  they  will  wreck  the  whole 
system  upon  which  our  world-wide  trade 
has  been  built  up  and  established." 

It  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  that 
while  bureaucracy  and  efficiency  may 
go  together  under  an  autocratic 
regime,  it  is  impossible  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  for  bureaucracy  to 
go  together  with  efficiency  in  a 
democracy.  Nor,  indeed,  can  pater- 
nalism and  liberty  exist  side  by  side. 

"But  how  do  you  reconcile,"  I  may 
be  asked,  "this  statement  with  what 
you  said  a  little  while  ago  about  the 
marvelous  efficiency  of  our  demo- 
cratic army?" 

My  answer  is  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  is  not  a  contradiction  of, 
but  a  confirmation  of  my  thesis, 
because  the  army  in  war  times  is  and 
must  be  organized  and  administered 
upon  an  autocratic  basis.  Obedience, 
discipline,  esprk  de  corps,  unques- 
tioning submission  to  established 
authority,  complete  merging  of  self 
in  the  task  on  hand  are  of  its  very 
essence.  Promotion  is  according  to 
merit,  selection  according  to  quali- 
fications, political  pull  and  interfer- 
ence are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Were  these  things  not  so,  the  army 
could  \chieve  little,  whatever  the 
bravery  of  all  ranks. 

Will  any  one  say  that  this  is  a 
picture  of  the  h?bitual  frame  of  mind 
and  disposition  of  our  civilian  popula- 
tion or  of  the  practices  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, Democratic  or  Republican, 
in  ordinary  times? 

We  all  know  it  is  not,  and  it  never 
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will  be  a  life-like  picture  of  us  in  our 
normal  state.  "Never"  is  a  big 
word,  but  if  the  experience  of  many 
centuries  may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  it 
may  safely  be  applied  to  certain 
essential  qualities  of  human  nature, 
excepting  temporary  conditions  when, 
under  the  impulse  of  a  great  emer- 
gency, the  floodgates  of  what  is 
highest  and  noblest  in  man  are 
opened  and  the  mighty  current  car- 
ries us  along  to  regions  not  ordinarily 
within  our  power  to  attain. 

What  are  the  elements  which  com- 
pose our  governmental  agencies — 
executive,  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative— ^including  those  instnunents 
of  government  which  of  late  years 
have  become  more  and  more  niuner- 
ous  and  important,  i.  e..  Commis- 
sions and  Boards? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  reflect 
upon  the  ability,  the  character  and 
the  motives  of  our  public  servants  in 
general.  Indeed  it  is  my  conviction 
that,  generally  speaking,  their  stan- 
dard of  capacity,  industry,  devotion 
to  duty  and  conscientious  effort  to 
seek  the  right  and  to  promote  the 
people's  welfare  is  deserving  of  a 
good  deal  more  recognition  than  is 
usually  accorded  to  it. 

But,  surely,  no  candid  estimate 
would  claim,  that  acquaintance  with, 
and  experience  in,  handling  large 
business  affairs — ^let  alone  interna- 
tional business  affairs — are  prevalent 
in  normal  times  among  those  in 
executive,  l^slative  and  administra- 
tive positions  in  our  country. 

Now,  you  and  I,  who  are  trained 
in  business,  have  all  we  can  do  to 
conduct  our  respective  concerns  and 
personal  affairs  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  On  what  ground,  then, 
can  it  be  assumed  that  by  becoming 
endowed  with  the  dignity  of  a  gov- 
ernmental aopointment,  men  of  aver- 
age or  even  much  more  than  average 


ability  will  develop  the  capacity  to 
run  successfully  the  huge  and  com- 
plex business  undertakings  which  the 
devotees  of  paternalism  would  place 
in  their  charge? 

I  know,  of  course,  the  arguments 
of  the  preachers  and  prophets  of 
governmental  assumption  of  /divers 
functions  heretofore  belonging  to 
private  enterprise.  I  know  their 
denunciation  of  what  they  consider 
the  selfishness,  the  greed,  the  oppres- 
sion, the  economic  waste  and  social 
injustice  of  the  established  order  of 
business,  and  the  sweeping  conclu- 
sions they  draw  from  the  scandals  or 
abuses  which,  from  time  to  time,  in 
sporadic  cases,  have  unfortunately 
demeaned  the  conduct  of  such  busi- 
ness. 

But  granting  some,  granting,  for 
argument's  sake,  many  or  even  all  of 
their  allegations,  wotdd  a  repmt  of 
paternalism  and  bureaucracy  afford 
the  remedy  ?  Do  they  find  support  in 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  for 
their  plea?  Have  our  city  adminis- 
trations, for  instance  (and  to  run  a 
city  is  essentially  little  different  from 
running  a  business  organization)  been 
such  as  to  show  superiority  over,  or 
equality  with,  private  enterprise? 

Has  the  management  of  our  postal 
department,  which  is  purely  a  busi- 
ness proposition  and  an  easy  one  at 
that?  Is  it  conceivable  that  an  army 
of  Government  clerks  such  as  a 
bureaucracy  would  have  to  create, 
with  its  deadening  routine  and  its 
absence  of  incentive,  could  come 
anywhere  near  equalling  in  efficiency 
and  initiative  the  private  employees 
stimulated  .  by  the  inevitable  and 
never-ceasing  search  and  demand 
for  capable  men  which  is  bound  to 
bring  the  ablest  to  the  top  in  private 
business  and  to  reward  them  with 
position  and  compensation? 

Has  our  civil  service  brought  men 
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to  cabinet  or  other  leading  positions 
as  the  great  majority  of  our  leading 
men  in  business  have  risen  from  the 
ranks? 

Has  the  State  anywhere  or  at  any 
time  produced  results  comparable 
with  the  best  of  those  produced  by 
private  effort,  taking  into  account 
both  efficiency  and  economy?  Have 
its  officials  shown  themselves  amen- 
able to  new  ideas?  Have  they  en- 
couraged or  even  recognized  new 
inventions?  Have  they  fostered 
initiative? 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  with  a 
string  of  similar  questions  which 
could  be  prolonged  to  almost  infinite 
length,  and  the  answer  to  all  of  which 
is  emphatically  "No." 

Bureaucracy  is  either  wasteful, 
stagnant  and  inefficient  or,  when  it  is 
efficient,  as  in  Germany,  ruthless  in 
its  methods,  obnoxious  in  its  spirit, 
and  morally  poisonous  in  its  effect. 
Bureaucracy  resents  progress,  vision 
and  innovation  because  these  are  dis- 
turbing and  antagonistic  to  the  very 
essence  of  its  being — routine. 

An  English  writer  has  pointed  out 
the  characteristic  fact  that  Columbus 
was  disbelieved,  turned  down  and 
sneered  at  by  all  the  bureaucracy  of 
his  day  and  country,  and  that  it  was 
two  private  patrons  who  enabled  him 
to  realiaqe  'his  visioiL  Bureaucracy 
has  hardly  changed  bince  then  in  its 
essentials. 

In  our  own  case  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  noxious  weeds  which 
spring  from  the  seed  of  bureaucracy 
is  particularly  fertile,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  One  of  them  consists  in  the 
fact  that  our  capital  city  is  not,  as 
are  the  other  principal  capitals  of  the 
world,  a  great  commercial  city,  but  is 
located  on  a  back-water,  so  to  speak, 
away  from  the  great  and  fast  flow- 
ing currents  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try and  their  attendant  activities,  and 


out   of   contact   with   the  doers   of 
things. 

The  result  is  that  Washington  is 
heavy  with  the  atmosphere  of  poli- 
tics and  pervaded,  as  ro  other  capital 
I  know,  with  the  spirit  and  the  very 
odor  of  things  governmental.  We  are 
all  more  or  less  creatures  of  our  sur- 
roundings, and  instances  will  occur  to 
most  of  you  of  the  changes  which 
the  atmosphere  of  Washington  has 
wrought  upon  men  whose  mental  pro- 
cesses and  tendencies  of  thought  and 
action  we  thought  we  knew  thoroughly 
well  and  whom  we  believed  proof 
against  such  influences. 

Another  thing,  more  or  less  pecu- 
liar to  our  political  ways  and  fatal  to 
the  attainment  of  governmental  effici- 
ency of  a  high  order,  is  the  custom 
of  changing  officials  with  a  change  of 
administration.  Of  course,  a  great 
many  Government  employees  are  pro- 
tected in  their  tenure  by  civil  service 
rules,  but  a  considerable  number — 
and  those  the  most  important  ones — 
are  not. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  lack  of 
scope  of  their  ambitions,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  material  incentive,  the 
vexations  of  red  tape  and  because  of 
sundry  other  reasons,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  generally  speaking, 
except  in  the  army  and  navy,  many 
of  the  best  men  do  not  remain  in  the 
Government's  service  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  while  the  less  com- 
petent, and  particularly  the  least  com- 
petent ones,  hang  on  forever,  snugly 
fixed  in  a  governmental  berth. 

It  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
ways  of  private  business,  these  ways 
being  continuity  of  direction  and 
policy,  incentive  and  reward  and 
permanency  of  tenure  for  the  man  of 
ability,  and  weeding  out  of  the  in- 
competent ones. 

A  characteristic  instance  of  the 
protean    changeableness    of   govern* 
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mental  bodies  is  afforded  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This 
institution,  which  was  created  but  four 
years  ago,  is  charged  with  functions 
for  the  effective  fulfillment  of  which 
stability  of  personnel  and  consistency 
of  policy  and  program  are  absolutely 
essential. 

Yet,  not  a  single  one  of  the  orig- 
inal appointees  remains  today  on  the 
Commission.  Its  policy,  methods  and 
conceptions  have  been  utterly  and 
radically  reversed  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years.  Under  its  original  chair- 
man, it  had  the  confidence,  good-will 
and  respectful  following  of  the  busi- 
ness community  in  its  constructive  and 
helpful  work. 

What  the  sentiments  of  the  busi- 
ness community  are,  in  respect  of  the 
activities  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission  as  now  constituted,  is 
plainly  set  forth  in  the  recent  mem- 
orandiun  on  this  subject  addressed  to 
President  Wilson  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

An  American  bureaucracy,  if  pater- 
nalism were  to  be  permitted  to  strike 
root  in  our  country,  having  the  center 
of  its  being  in  Washington,  would  be 
apt,  therefore,  to  become  a  most 
characteristic  sample  of  the  foibles, 
defects  and  drawbacks  which  the 
bureaucratic  species  is  heir  to. 

Even  under  existing  conditions, 
with  the  quickening  effect  of  war  upon 
administrative  activity,  the  time  and 
effort  spent  by  business  men  in  travel- 
ing to  what  for  the  present  has  be- 
come the  center  of  all  dispensations — 
Washington, — ^in  hanging  around  de- 
partmental bureaus,  seeking  the  man 
or  the  committee  authorized  to  make 
decisions,  tr3ring  to  get  attention  and 
action,  and  so  forth — amounts  to  an 
appalling  total  of  lost  energy.  A  re- 
cently published  report  by  one  of  the 
Senate  committees  contains  the  fol- 


lowing passages,   descriptive  of  the 
workings  of  bureaucracy : 

".  .  .  .  functions,  ill-defined,  conflicted 
with  or  overlapped  each  other.  Contractors, 
inventors,  material  men,  every  one  having 
business^  ....  directed  from  one  official 
to  the  other,  could  not  well  transact  their 
business  and  secure  results  with  directness 
and  efficiency.  IVhUe  this  condition  setms 
to  be  inseparable  from  official  business 
routine  in  Washington,  etc * 
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As  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
transferring  business  functions  from 
private  control  to  Government  con- 
trol, I  need  hardly  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vastly  increased  cost  which 
such  a  transfer  would  involve,  be- 
cause governmental  extravagance  and 
costliness  of  method  have  become  pro- 
verbial. 

It  was  Senator  Aldrich — a  man  in 
the  habit  of  weighing  his  words — 
who  said,  6n  the  strength  of  many 
years'  experience  with,  and  observa- 
tions of,  public  affairs,  that  if  our 
governmental  expenditures  could  be 
administered  on  the  principles  and 
methods  prevailing  in  private  busi- 
ness the  cost  to  the  people  could  be 
reduced  by  two  hundred  million 
dollars  per  year.  Bear  in  mind  that 
this  was  said  at  a  time  when  our 
expenditures  were  normal,  and  then 
apply  it  to  expenditures  immensely 
enlarged. 

The  Nbed  por  Sober  Reasoning 

To  win  the  war  and  to  deal  with 
the  problems  incident  to,  anl  result- 
ing from  it,  bravery  and  patriotic 
devotion  alone  are  not  sufficient 
Reason  must  check  emotion,  reflec- 
tion must  curb  impulse.  Sober  and 
earnest  thought  is  called  for  and  the 
moral  courage  to  speak  one's  con- 
victions, with  the  sole  limitation  that 
they  must  be  the  convictions  of  a 
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loyal  American  and  not  such  as  are 
calculated  when  uttered  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  as 
tend  to  weaken  the  nation's  war  effort 
and  determination  to  achieve  complete 
victory. 

It  is  easy  to  float  with  the  prevailing 
surface  currents  of  the  day,  and 
tempting  to  attune  one's  utterances 
to  sentiments  which  are  sure  to  meet 
with  popular  applause.  But  the  value 
of  an  exchange  of  views  lies  in  the 
difference  of  views  honestly  held  and 
presented.  It  is  through  free  dis- 
cussion, through  the  meeting  of  con- 
flicting opinions  in  the  public  forum, 
that  the  truth  is  sought  and  ascer- 
tained in  a  republic. 

And  Truth  is  a  stubb^  and  exact- 
ing thing.  She  will  respond  neither 
to  the  stormy  wooing  of  the  visionary 
nor  to  the  more  subdued  call  of 
selfishness. 

We  business  men  shall  not  be 
accused  of  following  visionary  aims. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  any 
more  selfish  than  is  inherent  in  the 
imperfections  of  average  human 
nature.  But  what  the  time  impera- 
tively calls  for  is  that  we  rise  above 
our  normal  selves,  that  to  the  best  of 
our  conscience  and  ability  we  cast 
aside  self-interest  and  claiss  interest 
and  that  we  merge  ourselves  in  the 
great  and  high  task  to  which  the  na- 
tion has  set  its  hand. 

It  is  with  a  full  appreciation  of  this 
obligation  resting  upon  every  one  of 
us — ^and  especially  those  of  us  who 
for  the  moment  are  permitted  to 
speak  publicly  to  and  for  business 
men — and  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
meet  this  obligation  to  the  best  of  my 
conscience  and  judgment  that  I  have 
reached  the  views  and  conclusions 
which  I  have  ventured  to  express  be- 
fore this  influential  body. 

The  other  day,  I  heard  a  distin- 
guished   labor    leader    pronounce    a 
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statement  which,  as  far  as  I  have  re- 
tained it  in  my  memory,  runs  as 
follows : 

"I  have  always  done,  and  shall  always  do 
my  utmost  to  bring  about  the  maximum  of 
democracy,  of  social  justice,  and  of  op- 
portunity for  all  and  to  establirii  the  very 
best  possible  conditions  for  the  masses  of 
our  people^  to  the  extent  that  these  things 
do  and  can  conform  to  the  practically  at- 
tainable at  the  time  widiout  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  To  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  so  attainable,  I  am  willing  to  dis- 
card them  or  defer  Uiem  to  a  more  propi- 
tious time." 

I  wholly  subscribe  to  that  and  I 
do  not  see  how  any  genuine  adherent 
of  democracy  and  well-wisher  of 
humankind  can  fail  to  subscribe  to  it. 

A  few  days  later  I  came  across  an 
article  by  that  gifted  and  clear- 
thinking  statesman.  Senator  William 
E.  Borah,  in  which,  referring  to 
tendencies  which  would  make  of  the 
United  States  "a  Republic  in  form 
but  a  bureaucracy  in  fact,"  he  uses 
the  following  language: 

"It  may  be  possible  to  devise  some 
system  of  government  more  deadening  to 
individual  initiative,  more  destructive  to 
human  progress,  more  burdensome  to  the 
people  than  a  bureaucracy,  but  so  far  God» 
in  His  infinite  mercy,  has  not  permitted  it 
to  curse  the  human  family.  Up  to  date, 
the  worst  of  all  forms  of  government  is  a 
bureaucracy." 

• 

And  to  that  also  I  subscribe. 

Gentlemen,  the  picture  of  bureau- 
cratic paternalism  fastening  its 
shackles  upon  a  nation,  which  went 
to  war  to  preserve  liberty,  is  not  a 
fanciful  one.  Through  the  accident 
of  war,  paternalism  at  present  rules 
supreme.  That  is  inevitable  in  war 
time. 

The  one  and  supreme  task  before 
the  nation  is  to  win  the  war.  No 
personal  or  business  consideration 
must  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
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of  the  necessities  of  that  task,  and  no 
one  must  for  one  moment  hesitate  to 
submit  to  them. 

We  are  not  criticizing  or  complain- 
ing of  the  present  facts,  we  are  think- 
ing of  the  future.  Officialdom  is  in 
possession.  It  is  entrenched  in  power 
heyond  what  it  dared  to  hope  for  in 
its  fondest  dreams.  And  power  is 
sweet.  Officialdom  and  those  who 
feed  at  its  table  will  not  easily  give 
it  up.  It  is  but  human  nature  that 
they  should  come  really  to  believe 
and  endeavor  to  induce  the  people  to 
helieve  that  it  is  for  the  best  to  leave 
in  the  Government's  charge  perma- 
nently much  of  that  which  has  been 
•confided  to  it  in  the  stress  of  the 
emergency  of  war. 

Bureaucracy  has,  and  will  have,  an 
array  of  plausible  arguments  to  sup- 
port its  plea.  I  heard  a  Government 
official  exclaim  dramatically  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  before  a  great 
meeting : 

^'If  such  and  such  a  measure  is  good 
enough  for  us  to  adopt  in  war  times,  when 
our  sons  and  brothers  are  offering  their 
lives  abroad^  why  is  it  not  good  enough  for 
tts  to  continue  to  have  in  peace  time,  when 
our  sons  and  brothers  will  again  be  leading 
their  lives  in  our  midst?' 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  war 
is,  forttmately,  an  utterly  abnormal 
condition  and  that  much  of  what  is 
appropriate  and  needful  in  war  times 
is  inapplicable,  harmful  and  even 
pernicious  in  peace  times.  But  the 
answer  was  not  given,  and  the  orator's 
question  was  greeted  with  approving 
applause. 

Paternalism,  under  a  variety  of 
names  and  disguises,  will  have  the 
support  of  the  vast  army  of  those  who 
live  or  hope  to  live  on  its  huge  patron- 
age. It  will  have  the  support  of  the 
popularity-seeker,  the  opportunist  and 
the  demagogue;  of  many  who  are 


rightly  desirous  to  further  social  jus- 
tice, but  do  not  go  to  the  effort  of 
painstakingly  studying  and  critically 
examining  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
experience,  the  ways  and  means  which 
are  available  to  that  end  "without  do- 
ing more  harm  than  good,"  and  of 
some  who  are  moved  by  envy  (con- 
sciously or,  more  often,  unconscious- 
ly) towards  those  who  have  been  ma- 
terially successful. 

It  will  have  the  support  of  niuner- 
ous  dwellers  in  air  castles  who  want 
to  see  the  world  regulated  and 
ordered  after  the  pattern  of  their 
dreams,  and  of  the  socialist  who  sees 
in  the  assumption  by  the  Government 
of  various  functions  heretofore  left  to 
private  enterprise,  and  of  various 
regulating  activities  heretofore  left  to 
the  free  play  of  economic  forces,  the 
first  step  towards  the  adoption  and 
realization  of  his  full  program. 

The  movement  will  be  counten- 
anced by  many  who  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate,  in  the  face  of  the  lessons 
of  all  history,  ancient  and  modem, 
that  the  only  free  government  which 
ever  has  lasted,  or  ever  can  last,  was 
and  is  a  government  which  gives  the 
broadest  scope  to  the  individual,  lim- 
ited only  by  equally  broad  but  wisely 
conceived  r^fard  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

Liberty  means  neither  uniformity 
nor  the  rule  of  mediocrity.  Liberty 
is  strong  enough  and  conscious 
enough  of  its  strength  not  to  fear 
but  to  foster  individual  capacity.  II 
political  liberty  is  not  the  sum  of 
individual  liberties,  fairly  ordered  and 
reasonably  restrained,  it  is  not  liberty 
at  all. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy,  if  it  were  to 
be  permitted  that  whilst  our  boys  are 
fighting  for  liberty,  the  great  and 
splendid  structure  of  order^^d  and  en- 
lightened freedom  and  covenanted  in- 
dividual   rights,   which    was   handed 
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down  to  all  Americans  should  be  in- 
vaded by  that  most  insidious  foe  of 
liberty,  paternalism,  with  its  allies  and 
close  relatives,  bureaucracy  and  social- 
ism. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  afiliction  if 
under  the  emotional  stress  and  tur- 
moil produced  by  war,  our  people 
were  to  tolerate  doctrines  to  take  a 
footing  on  our  soil,  which  their  sober 
wisdom  heretofore  has  scornfully  re- 
jected as  will-o-the-wisps  and  as  un- 
American. 

It  would  be  bitter  irony  of  fate  if 
whilst  democracy  triumphed  on  the 
bloody  fields  of  war  over  that  arch 
representative  of  the  paternalistic  sys- 
tem and  spirit,  Germany,  our  own  gov- 
ernmental and  social  conceptions  and 
practices  were  to  be  infected  with  the 
Prussian  poison  of  paternalism  arid 
bureaucracy. 

The  illustrious  men  who  founded 
the  United  States  of  America  gave 
us  the  wisest  instrument  of  govern- 
ment which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever 
devised.  Gladstone  called  it  ''the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  pur- 
pose of  man.*'  A  great  British  jurist 
referred  to  it  as  "the  bulwark  of 
American  individualism."  Faith  in 
individual  effort,  and  the  aim  to  give 
it  incentive  and  protection  are  of  its 
very  warp  and  woof. 

Under  that  instrument  this  Repub- 
lic, through  test  and  trial  and  storm, 
has  lived  for  near  a  century  and  a 
half — a  space  of  time  far  longer  than 
any  other  genuine  republic  has  ever 
endured.  Whik  prospering  mater- 
ially beyond  all  parallel,  it  has  main- 
tained high  and  noble  ideals.  While 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  it  has 
preserved  its  sturdy  virility  and, 
whenever  called  upon,  has  splendidly 
demonstrated  its  undiminished  mar- 
tial prowess.  It  has  been  the  land  of 
oi^rtunity,  beckoning  to  and  draw- 
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ing  hither  men  and  women  from  aff 
countries  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  it  has 
achieved  perfection  in  its  social  con- 
ditions,  we  earnestly  desire  ever  fur- 
ther progress  towards  that  end,  -but 
we  do  claim  that  it  has  offered  and 
offers  to  the  masses  of  its  people  a 
fairer  and  larger  field  and  more  of 
reward  and  of  well-being  than  exists 
anywhere  else. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  task  and  the 
duty  of  all  men  and  women  having 
a  stake,  material  or  spiritual,  in  the 
present  and  future  of  the  nation,  to- 
resist  those  who  would  remove  or 
loosen  the  cornerstone  on  which  our 
institutions  rest — individual  efforts. 
And  amongst  those  who  are  called  ta 
that  task  and  that  duty,  the  business 
men  of  America  have  a  leading  place. 

We  yield  to  none,  either  in  the 
intensity  of  our  patriotism  or  in  the 
earnestness  of  our  desire  to  bring' 
about  the  greate<;t  attainable  well- 
being  for  all  the  people.  We  look 
ahead,  after  victory  and  peace  shalF 
hav<e  been  achieved,  to  a  forward 
movement,  to  an  ever  more  widely 
diffused  prosperity,  to  opportunities 
and  achievements  in  the  field  of  the 
material  as  well  as  of  the  ideal,  such 
as  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
people,  provided  always  that  our 
country  remains  steadfast  to  its  tried 
and  tested  principles  and  time-honored 
traditions,  wisely  and  fairly  and  pro- 
g^ssively  adjusting  their  application 
to  the  needs  of  the  day. 

To  that  end,  we  must  stand  to-^ 
gether,  counsel  with  each  other  and 
work  together.  We  must  give  voice 
to  our  convictions.  We  must  bet^Mne 
a  militant  phalanx  in  the  cause  of  that 
which  we  profoundly  believe  to  be 
right  and  wise  and  just  and  makin^r 
for  the  greatness  of  America  and  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  her  people. 

We  are  living  in  a  portentous  time. 
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1>ig  with  the  destiny  of  the  world,  for 
j;ood  or  ill,  for  generations  to  come. 
The  problems  of  the  immediate 
future  loom  large  before  us. 

That  nation  which  wiU  best  know 
Junv  to  combine  the  dictates  of  social 
justice  with  incentive  and  protection 
to  individual  effort  will  secure  the 
prize  of  world  leadership  no  less  than 
.of  opportunity,  well-being  and  con- 
Jentment  for  the  masses  of  its  own 
people. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  President 
Lincoln  addressed  these  words  to 
•Congress : 

"Yott  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to 
^e  signs  of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you  a 
xalm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them, 
Tanging,  if  it  may  be,  far  above  personal 
^and  iiartisan  politics.  ...  So  much  good 
Ims  not  been  done,  by  one  effort,  in  all  past 
-time,  as  in  the  Providence  of  God  it  is  now 
;your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast 
iuture  not  have  to  lament  that  you  have 
neglected  it." 


Our  collective  responsibility  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  of  each  patriotic 
and  thoughtful  American  is  heavy  in- 
deed in  the  face  of  the  times  and  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

Well  may  we  pray  that  the  spirit 
of  that  noble  invocation  and  the 
tolerance  and  moderation,  the  deep 
human  understanding  and  wise,  dis- 
passionate vision  of  the  immortal 
American  who  uttered  it,  may  lead 
and  inspire  the  American  people  and 
those  constituted  by  them  in  author- 
ity, in  the  trials  of  the  present  and 
the  perplexities  of  the  future. 

Well  may  we  pray  that  we  be 
vouchsafed  the  guidance  of  that  spirit 
both  in  the  solemn  days  of  sacrifice 
and  consecration  thru  which  we 
are  passing,  and  in  the  liigh  task  of 
making  fruitful,  for  the  good  of  our 
own  country  and  of  all  the  world,  the 
victory  and  the  triumph  which  will 
crown  our  righteous  cause. 
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War  Stuff? 


EVERY  editor  faces  the  question 
whether  to  print  now  material 
that  was  written  before  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

Careful  consideration  leads  to  the 
belief  that  many  men  wrote  things 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  war  condi- 
tions that  they  could  not  write  today 
while  facing  peace. 

The  great  problems  were  being 
made  clear  in  those  days  which  are 
yet  to  be  solved  by  the  progress  of 
events  for  many  years  after  peace  is 
concluded. 
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To  discard  such  material  merely 
because  a  few  sentences  refer  to  the 
war  as  still  continuing  would  be  to 
rob  Americans  of  much  that  would  be 
essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  taking  place  today. 

We  are  publishing  in  this  issue  an 
article  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  omit  por- 
tions that  were  worded  in  accordance 
with  the  unknown  end  of  the  war 
without  changing  the  important  mes- 
sage that  the  article  conveys. 

We  are  also  publishing  an  address 


Editorial 


by  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  in  which  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  change  the 
tense  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that 
it  was  delivered  exactly  one  month 
before  the  armistice  was  signed,  be- 
cause the  message  is  just  as  true  to- 
day and  in  this  period  of  flux  and 
transformation  we  need  the  message 
just  as  we  did  before.  Our  readers 
can  make  due  allowance  for  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  events  since  it  was  written. 


Training  Body  and  Mind 

IN  one  of  the  most  prominent  high 
schools  of  the  country  there  is  a 
gymnasium. 

This  is  a  mixed  school  and  we  do 
not  know  exactly  how  the  boys'  classes 
are  handled,  but  many  educators  will 
receive  a  guiding  thought  from  the 
following  account  of  how  the  girls' 
classes  are  handled. 

Immediately  after  a  period  of  thirty 
minutes  allowed  for  lunch  the  class  in 
question  goes  to  the  gymnasium  for 
the  express  purpose  of  exercising 
upon  a  supposedly  full  stomach. 

How  they  can  fill  their  stomachs 
satisfactorily  in  thirty  minutes  from 
the  closing  of  one  class  to  the  opening 
of  the  next  is  a  puzzle,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  process  of  di- 
gestion is  scarcely  under  way  when 
these  pupils  enter  the  gymnasium. 

Eight  minutes  is  allowed  for  getting 
into  the  gym  suits. 

As  these  girls  are  at  im  age  when 
corsets  are  commonly  worn  it  is  mani- 
fest that  corsets  can  not  be  discarded, 
so  most  of  them  go  on  the  floor  prin- 
cipally dressed  in  their  regular  day 
clothing  and  underclothing.  Various 
exercises  then  proceed  for  thirty  min- 
utes. 


Eight  minutes  are  allowed  to 
"dress."  Even  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  discard  corsets  and  underwear 
in  the  eight  minutes  allowed  for  un- 
dressing it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
restore  such  garments  in  the  eight 
minutes  which  are  allowed  for  dress- 
ing. 

So  we  find  this  entire  class  directed 
by  the  authorities  of  a  famous  edu- 
cational system  to  exercise  on  a  full 
stomach  in  the  clothing  usually  worn, 
to  retain  that  clothing  irrespective  of 
the  degree  of  perspiration  that  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  exercise  and 
immediately  proceed  to  sit  down  in  a 
class-room  and  devote  brains  to  reci- 
tation. 

We  believe  that  the  physiology  teach- 
er in  this  school  would  advise  the  prin- 
cipal that  the  blood  which  first  rushed 
to  the  stomach  and  was  then  de- 
manded by  the  muscles  is,  under  these 
conditions,  only  partially  doing  its 
work  in  those  two  departments  of  the 
system,  and  can  not  possibly  be  di- 
rected to  the  brain  until  after  a  ma- 
terial length  of  time. 

The  main  accomplishment  of  this 
system  seems  to  be  bad  digestion,  im- 
possibility of  good  brain  work  and  a 
frightful  strain  012  the  physical  sys- 
tems of  the  children. 

We  might  add  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely large  school  and  that  only 
five  minutes  are  permitted  for  the 
students  to  move  from  one  class-room 
to  another,  often  down  several  flights 
of  stairs,  through  long  hallways, 
across  a  campus,  and  upstairs  again. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  find  this 
trip  almost  a  physical  impossibility 
and  the  teachers  will  make  no  allow- 
ance whatever  for  that  fact,  choosing 
to  assume  that  proper  haste  has  not 
been  made. 

Is  your  system  liko  that? 

We  hope  not. 
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Punishment  to  Fit 

TTOW  to  punish  the  Kaiser  and  his 
-■•-■•  little  group  has  probably  received 
consideration  from  the  decent  people 
of  all  lands. 

Apparently  the  great  puzzle  is  to 
make  any  human  being  suffer  in  just 
proportion  to  the  suffering  that  has 
been  caused. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Kaiser  et.  al. 
be  classed  as  moral  lepers  and  sent  to 


the  leper  colony  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  the  most  enticing  and  the 
nearest  to  satisfactory  that  has  yet 
come  to  our  attention. 

Contemplate  the  possibilities,  bodi 
mental  and  physical,  of  what  would 
follow:  how  irretrievable  the  first 
step;  how  prolonged  and  progressive 
the  sentence.  Surely  the  devil  must 
be  in  us  when  we  ponder  such  things 
with  complacence.  Yet  what  lesser 
penalty  would  human  justice  count 
adequate  ? 


MODEL-STORE  DEPARTMENT 

By  H«NRY  Strung  Chapin,  Oiganizer 


Many  months  ago  Mr.  Victor  M.  Su&rez  called  at  ^is  office*  and  during  the  con- 
rersation  that  followed  decided  to  try  our  Model-Store  equipment  in  his  schools  at 
Coamov  Porto  Rico.  • 

Himself  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  City  schools  and  other  American  educational 
institutions  he  was  q^lendidly  qualified  to  adapt  our  "teaching  machine**  to  the  peculkr 
needs  of  his  field. 

In  the  May  and  June  issues  of  the  Porio  Rico  School  Review  he  has  told  his 
experience  in  his  own  ivbrds,  wiiich  are  here  re-printed  in  full,  with  many  thanks  to  die 
andior. 

The  Model-Store 


By  ViCTOK  M.  SuAiEz,  Supervisor  Vega  Baja  District,  Porto  Rico. 


THE  play  spirit  of  the  child  should 
be  utilized  in  every  possible  man- 
ner by  the  teacher  if  she  desires  to 
teach  interesting  lessons.  There  are 
countless  ways  of  applying  this  play 
spirit  to  classroom  instruction,  yet  one 
is  most  unpleasantly  surprised  when 
one  finds  how  very  few  teachers  make 
any  attempt  to  use  this  boundless 
material  in  connection  with  school 
work.  By  neglecting  to  relate  the 
two  they  fail  to  make  use  of  the  great- 
est factor  in  child  life  and  thus  lose 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  develop 
the  child's  imagination. 

The  normal  child  delights  to  "play 
store."    It  is  as  natural  for  him  to  do 
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so  as  it  is  for  small  girls  to  play  with 
dolls.  A  {Mece  of  board  for  a  coun- 
ter, a  few  empty  cans,  sand  for  sugar 
and  perhaps  a  mud  pie  or  two  and  he 
is  ready  to  start  a  flourishing  business. 
This  is  the  germ  of  the  model-store 
idea  and  the  Model  Store  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  schoolroom,  tho  more 
elaborate  and  more  realistic  is,  after 
all,  only  the  application  of  this  play 
spirit  to  our  school  needs. 

Professors  Strayer  and  Norsworthy, 
in  their  new  book,  "How  to  Teach," 
say:  "All  human  activity  might  be 
classified  under  three  heads — ^play, 
work  and  drudgery."  While  work  is 
most  necessary  and  most  valuable,  it  is 
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much  to  be  feared  that  a  great  part  of 
ottr  schoolroom  inatruction  may  be 
classed  as  {rfain  drudgery,  both  for 
teacher  and  pupil.  Any  person  who  has 
observed  certain  clsisses  in  number 
work  where  no  attempt  was  made  by 
the  teacher  to  use  objects  in  connection 
with  the  lesson  has  received  a  fair 
idea  of  what  schoolroom  drudgery 
means.  The  Model  Store  does  away 
with  this  state  of  affairs  for  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  have  a  store 
in  the  room  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  the  pupils  from  alluding  to  it, 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  teacher 
has  always  a  veritable  gold  mine  of 
interest  right  at  hand.  Why  not  have 
play  instead  of  drudgery? 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  our  work 
today  is  that  it  does  not  teach  the  child 
to  think  for  himself  nor  to  reason  in* 
dq)endently.  That  this  criticism  is 
justified  has  been  proven  by  the  re- 
sults of  a  number  of  reasoning  tests 
given  all  over  the  Island  last  year.  The 
Model  Store  teaches  the  child  to  think 
quickly  and  independently  from  the 
very  first ;  he  must  decide  for  himself 
the  purchases  he  desires  to  make,  the 
quantity  desired,  and,  shortly  after, 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
make  the  purchase  and  the  change  to 
be  received.  It  lends  itself  to  every 
land  of  number  woric  in  the  lower 
grades  and  correlates  it  with  language 
so  naturally  and  so  spontaneously  that 
the  pupil  is  unaware  that  he  is  being 
taught  arithmetic  Even  the  lan- 
guage lesson  becomes  to  him,  nothing 
more  than  a  most  enjoyable  game, 
which  he  eagerly  looks  forward  to 
playing  ev^ry  day.  Compare  this  with 
the  ordinary  lesson  number  combina- 
tions, dry  and  mechanical,  and,  to  the 
child,  apparently  without  use,  leading 
nowhere  and  in  no  way  applicable  to 
his  games.  The  adult  makes  no  at- 
tempt'  to  acquire  knowledge  which  will 
be  of  no  use  to  him;  how  can  we  ex- 


pect the  child  to  willingly  acquire  that 
for  which  he  can  see  no  immediate 
use?  The  child  sees  an  immediate 
use  in  the  Model  Store  for  it  gives 
immediate  results,  teaching  him  to  go 
to  the  stores  on  errands  for  his  par- 
ents and  thus  to  be  of  use  in  the 
home. 

It  appeals  to  the  child's  collectiiq^ 
instinct.  That  such  an  instinct  exists 
has  been  proven  by  famous  educators. 
G.  Stanley  Hail  in  the  preface  of 
"Aspects  of  Child  Life"  says:  "Col- 
lecting is  often  not  only  an  instinct 
but  almost  a  passion  with  children." 
To  quote  Qaroline  Prear  Burk  in 
her  article,  "The  Collecting  Instinct" : 
"The  'treasures'  of  children  are  cher- 
ished by  them  with  f  edings  of  sacred- 
ness,  pride  and  importance  which  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  adult, 
unless  he  be  blessed  with  a  bit  of  fool- 
ish sentiment  or  possessed  of  a  vivid 
memory  penetrating  back  into  the  re- 
cesses of  his  own  childish  heart.*  *  * 
the  collection  treasure  arouses,  besides 
and  along  with  the  feeling  of  kinship 
and  close  relationship  between  'me' 
and  'my  possession'  a  more  objective 
interest  based  on  more  definable  even 
if  more  varied  motives."  The  Model 
Store  fosters  and  encourages  this  col- 
lecting instinct  for,  while  a  great  numy 
of  the  articles  found  on  i^s  shelves 
have  been  donated  by  the  manufac- 
turers, by  far  the  greater  part  is  col- 
lected by  the  pupils  themselves.  Every 
day  some  child  appears  bringing  some 
new  product  from  home.  At  home  he 
insists  on  being  given  the  empty  cans 
of  products  used  there;  these  he 
washes  most  carefully  so  that  thie 
label  will  not  be  removed  and  the 
article  thus  lose  its  identity.  This 
inculcates  the  spirit  of  cleanlmess  be- 
cause no  articles  are  accepted  that  are 
not  scrupulously  dean.  The  paste- 
board boxes  of  soda  crackers  are 
opened  carefully,  so  as  not  to  tear  the 
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brightly  colored  wrapper,  and,  after 
the  crackers  are  eaten,  are  pasted  to- 
gether again  and  brought  to  school.  I 
remember  one  boy  who  ingeniously 
constructed  a  most  realistic  sausage  of 
rolled  newspaper  covered  with  tin  foil. 
Coffee,  batatas,  beans,  onions,  rice, 
com  and  every  local  grain  are  brought 
and  a  friendly  rivalry  started  to  see 
which  pupil  can  bring  the  greater 
variety  or  quantity  of  products.  No 
product  is  accepted  until  the  pupil  is 
able  to  pronounce  the  name  correcUy 
in  English.  In  this  way  he  is  forced 
to  learn  the  English  name  for  the 
product  in  order  to  have  it  accepted ;  it 
is  most  surprising  to  see  how  quiddy 
he  learns  it.  When  one  room  has  a 
surplus  supply  of  a  certain  commodity 
the  pupils  may  trade  for  other  prod- 
ucts with  the  pupils  of  other  rooms. 
Thus  an  infinite  variety  may  be  se- 
cured. Under  such  conditions,  how 
can  the  store  fail  to  be  attractive  to  the 
pupil  if  made  up  of  his  "treasures" 
and  possessions?  The  pride  and  joy 
of  ownership  reflected  in  the  shining 
face  of  some  youngster  when  his 
article  is  accepted  for  use  in  the  store 
speaks  well  for  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  device  and  interest  is  bound 
to  be  sustained  when  practically 
everyone  in  the  class  has  contributed 
in  some  measure  to  the  store's  stock. 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  col- 
lecting instinct  to  give  our  school  sub- 
jects more  life  and  vigor?  Why  not 
make  school  work  a  vital  part  of  the 
child's  life? 

While  the  model-store  idea  has  been 
used  for  many  years  by  teachers  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States 
with  little  or  no  organization  it  is 
Mr.  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  one  of 
the  editors  of  EoucATioNAt  Founda- 
tions, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
its  present  popularity  and  success.  He 
has  painstakingly  conducted  many  ex- 
periments in   cooperation  with  edu- 
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cators  and  teachers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, has  compiled  countiess  reports  of 
the  work  submitted  to  him  and  has* 
formulated  a  most  helpful  course  of 
study  for  use  in  all  the  grades.  Be- 
sides this,  he  has  a  monthly  ''Model' 
Store  Department"  in  that  magazine 
in  which  he  constantly  offers  new* 
ideas  to  be  worked  out  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturers  of  certain  stan- 
dard products,  getting  them  to  send 
samples  and  empty  boxes  of  their 
commodity  to  the  schools  using  model* 
stores.  Without  this  aid  it  would 
have  been  practically  impossible  to- 
have  started  this  nation-wide  cam- 
paign, for  thousands  of  model  stores- 
have  been  equipped  by  him  during  the 
past  three  years.  The  schools  desir- 
ing stores  were  invited  to  communicate 
with  him  and  he,  in  turn,  advised  the 
manufacturers,  who  sent  their  con- 
tribution to  the  equipment  direct  to  the 
school.  I  visited  him  a  number  of 
times  during  the  summer  of  1916  and 
received  many  valuable  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions, which  gave  me  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  woric. 

That  it  has  proven  a  great  success- 
in  thousands  of  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  England  cannot  be  denied* 
and  the  idea  is,  as  yet,  only  in  its 
infancy.  In  these  countries  it  has- 
been  used  mainly  as  an  arithmetical 
device  for  its  flexibility  is  marvelous,, 
as  it  can  be  used  in  every  grade  from 
the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest 
grammar,  adapting  itself  to  almost 
every  kind  of  arithmetical  instruction 
from  the  four  fundamentals  to  mensu- 
ration. The  reason  that  it  does  not 
become  dry  to  pupils  of  the  higher 
grades  who  might  be  apt  to  regard  it 
as  a  childish  device  is  because  it  shows 
them  why  notes,  checks  and  drafts  are 
needed  and  used,  how  to  make  out: 
orders  for  goods,  bills,  statements,, 
trial  balances  and  simple  accounts  and. 
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gives  them  a  general  course  of  com- 
mercial training  not  to  be  obtained 
from  any  other  source  in  the  elemen- 
tary public  schools. 

It  is  true  motivation.  Wilson  and 
Wilson  in  "The  Motivation  of  School 
Work"  say :  "That  attack  upon  school 
work  which  seeks  to  make  its  tasks 
significant  and  purposeful  to  each 
child,  by  relating  them  to  his  childish 
experiences,  questions,  problems,  and 
desires,  is  called  motivation.  The 
child's  work  is  motivated  whenever  he 
sees  a  real  use  in  it — ^whenever  it 
satisfies  some  need  he  feels,  provides 
some  value  he  wants,  supplies  some 
control  he  wishes  to  possess,  secures 
some  desired  end,  or  helps  to  attain 
any  definite  goal."  It  is  the  opinion 
of  one  of  our  general  superintendents 
that  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of 
our  teachers  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  how  to  motivate  ? chool  work.  There 
is  where  the  Model  Store  helps ;  how 
can  the  child  but  help  to  see  the  real 
use  in  it? 

In  Porto  Rico,  however,  it  is  more 
useful  still,  for  besides  arithmetic,  it 
serves  a  great  purpose  in  the  teaching 
of  the  English  and  Spanish  languages. 
In  using  it  here,  I  have  given  its  use 
as  an  arithmetical  device  a  place  of 
secondary  importance,  placing  em- 
phasis on  the  teaching  of  oral  English 
language  and  used  one  store  solely 
for  language  work  during  the  year 
1915-16  in  a  first  grade,  where  it  gave 
such  excellent  results  that  I  decided 
to  put  it  in  more  extensively  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1916-17,  I  installed 
stores  in  two  first  grades,  three  second, 
one  third,  one  fourth,  one  fifth  and 
three  rurals.  Both  children  and 
teachers  were  greatly  interested  from 
the  start,  getting  new  products  for  the 
store  and  arranging  and  re-arranging 
the  articles  on  the  shelves.  My  at- 
tention could  orly  be  given  to  the 
organization  of  the  work  in  the  first 


and  second  grades  and  so  the  stores  in 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
were  left  entirely  in  the  teachers'  hands 
lind  were  used  for  classes  in  conversa- 
tional English  and  certain  arithmetical 
practice,  no  attempt  being  made  at 
organization.  Despite  this,  they  gave 
fine  results  and  did  much  toward  mak- 
ing the  teaching  of  these  two  subjects 
more  interesting.  The  little  store  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  with  its  bright- 
colored  and  attractive  boxes  and  cans, 
struck  the  pupils'  fancy  and  more  con- 
versational English  was  learned  than 
ever  before.  In  these  higher  grades,, 
correlation  with  drawing  and  geogra- 
phy is  both  logical  and  natural;  the 
cans  and  boxes,  offering  much  material 
for  the  drawing  of  cylinders,  squares 
and  rectangles,  perspective,  advertis- 
ing designs,  etc.  Geography  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  various  products,  their  preparation 
and  transportation  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Equipment 

A  great  many  teachers  fear  to  install 
the  Model  Store  because  they  thihk 
that  the  cost  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terial is  prohibitive.  To  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case  and  that  the  store 
may  be  installed  at  little  or  no  cost,  I 
well  tell  how  our  equipment  was  ac- 
quired. 

Just  before  the  new  school  year  be- 
gan a  shipment  of  desks  was  received 
and  the  wooden  cases  that  the  desks 
were  packed  in  were  stored  away. 
Later  on,  when  enough  equipment  had 
been  received  to  start  the  stores  these 
cases  were  turned  over  to  the  pupils 
of  the  manual-training  classes.  Rot4;h- 
ly  speaking,  the  cases  measured  three 
feet  in  length,  by  two  in  width  and 
eighteen  inches  in  depth.  These  were 
sawn  lengthwise,  a  middle  shelf  was 
added  and  they  were  then  stained  a 
dark  oak  color.    Four  of  these  placed 
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one  upon  the  other  gave  us  eight 
diefafes,  ample  space  for  equipment 
foffanedaasffoom.  The  total,  coat  was. 
sixty  cents  for  stain  and  vamish,  con- 
trihnted  by  the  pupils  themseivts»  and 
six  rooms  were  supplied  with  shdves. 
These  cases  when  stacked  had  a  very 
neat,  trim  appearance,  looking  very 
much  like  sectional  bookcases  without 
doors.  This  sectional  formation  was 
also  a  great  advantage  as  Uie  stores 
could  be  moved  from  room  to  room» 
if  necessary,  with  ease  and  rapidity; 
the  units  beit^  small  and  weighing 
little,  the  pupils  could  move  the  store 
without  danger  of  accident.  Another 
purpose  was  served  by  this  arrange- 
ment, for  all  equipment  could  be 
packed  in  the  same  cases  and  stored 
carefully  away  when  school  closed  for 
the  summer  vacation. 

As  the  schoolrooms  were  smaller 
than  the  general  average  the  stores 
were  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
usually  in  front,  opposite  the  door  of 
entrance.  Here  they  occupied  but 
little  room  and  added  materially  to  the 
appearance  of  the  classrooms.  A 
counter  of  light  half -inch  pine  boards 
lay  upon  two  cleats  fastened  to  the 
wall ;  when  the  lesson  was  over  it  was 
lifted  oS  and  placed  out  of  the  way 
alongside  the  sectional  stack  of  cases, 
thus  giving  undisturbed  passageway 
around  the  room. 

Still  another  advantage  of  this 
comer  arrangement  is  that  it  gives  the 
teacher  a  large  blackboard  space 
alongside  of  the  store  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  lesson  taught. 

Contributions  from  the  manufac- 
turers consisted  of  empty  cans  and 
cardboard  boxes  of  their  products, 
known  as  ''dummies,"  and  advertising 
matter,  such  as  large  colored  posters 
and  booklets.  While  the  cardboard 
boxes  were  usually  sent  flat  by  mail, 
the  empty  cans  were  quite  bulky  and 
cost  the  manufacturers  no  small  sum 


for  express  charges^  which  Aqr  pre- 
paid. I  figure  out  thai  the  amount 
spent  by  them  for  posta^  and  expfcaa 
chaiges  was  about  $140.  As  far  as  I 
can  recall,  the  foUowing  equipment 
was  received: 

Vm  Hcotsn  Zoan  Co^^Thrtt  bOKC% 
each  containing  one  docca  large  and  two 
dozen  small  cans  of  ''Rona"  Cocoa»  together 
with  colored  posters. 

The  5.  r.  Bakbiit  Co^^-Kine  boxes,  eadi 
containing  six  cant  of  ''Limpiador,''  six 
nackaffca  Soao  Powder  and  «»  ban  Lam- 
dry  Soap.  (Wooden  blocks  covered  by  the 
paper  wrapper.) 

Royai  BMmg  Powder  Cc^Skx.  b<nes» 
each  containing  one  docen  laige  and  one 
doMtt  8niall«aue  cans  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder. 

Borden  MUk  Co, — Six  boxes,  containing 
one  doeen  cans  Condensed  wind  one  doses 
Evaporated  Milk 

Smiih  Bros.  Co.-^lfom  boxes,  each  con- 
taining twenty  5-cent  packages  of  Candy 
Coa£^  Drops. 

Parker  Pen  Co. — Three  cartons,  contain- 
ing one  dozen  fountain  pen  containers  and 
bo^ets  explaining  the  rubber  industry  and 
methods  of  manufacture  of  fountain  pens^ 

Penick  &  Ford, — Two  boxes,  each  con- 
taining two  dozen  cans  of  molasses. 

The  Kellogg  Co. — Six  packages,  contain- 
ing one  dozen  each  large  and  small  pack* 
ages  of  Kellogg's  Toasted  Com  Flakes, 
Bran,  Krumbles,  and  half  dozen  cans  of 
a  coffee  substitute. 

Three-tn-One  Oil  Co,^  -Six  packages.  One 
dozen  each  large,  medium  and  small  carton 
containers  of  "S^in-l"  oil,  with  booklets  and 
posters. 

The  Jiffy  Jell  Co.— One  dozen  cartons  of 
gelatine. 

I  have  given  the  above  list  in  detail 
so  that  the  teacher  may  get  an  idea  of 
the  variety  of  objects  obtainable  for 
the  store.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
list  could  be  greatly  increased  by  an 
enterprising  teacher.* 

Altfiough  the  equipment  is  quite 
easily  procured  it  takes  some  time  to 
install,  as  each  manufacturer  ships  his 

*The  best  way  is  to  write  to  this  Model-* 
Store  department— Ed. 
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prodnot  at  a  different  time  and  the 
stores  cut  not  be  started  until  a  stifii^ 
cient  variety  is  secured. 

Besides  the  articles  contrilmted  by 
manufacturers,  the  pupils  brought  cof- 
fee, potatoes,  ccmh,  beans,  batatas, 
Cat^c,  aduote,  rice,  empty  cans  of 
.ptoducts  used  at  home  and  empty 
cardboard  cracker  boKcs.  One  parent 
loaned  a  scale,  which  was  used  to  teach 
ihe  duldren  the  system  of  weights. 
White  sand  was  used  for  sugar  as  the 
real  artide  attracts  roaches  and  other 
insects.  All  kinds  of  grains  were 
stoned  in  tin  bones  or  wide-mouthed 
bottles  to  protect  from  rats.  No  liquor 
bottles,  dgarette  or  cigar  boxes  were 
given  a  place  on  the  shelves. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the 
empty  cans  and  cardboard  boxes  do- 
nated i>y  the  manufacturers  are  adver- 
tising matter  and  that  thdr  accept- 
ance and  use  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  School  Law.  This  would 
be  a  very  narrow-minded  point  of  view 
to  take.  In  no  instance  were  the 
pupils  advised  to  purchase  the  prod- 
uct ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Babbitt's  products,  none  of  the  local 
stores  sold  these  artides.  The  year 
previous  the  model-store  plan  had  been 
tried,  using  blank  paper  boxes  with 
the  names  of  the  products,  as  "Corn,'' 
"sugar,"  etc.,  lettered  on  them,  but  it 
was  NOT  a  success,  for  the  model  store 
did  not  look  like  a  real  store  and  there- 
fore did  not  appeal  to  the  pupils.  As 
soon  as  I  put  in  boxes  and  cans  of  the 
real  product  a  great  change  was  im- 
flliediately  noticeaUe. 

Money  was  printed  on  the  mimeo- 
Ifrapfti,  sheets  of  which  w^e  pasted  on 
tight  oardboard  and  ctft  out,  «ach 
piece  being  exactly  the  size  of  the 
piecae  Qif  money  that  it  was  suppofiied 
to  represent.*  Signs  and  price-tidcets 
were  made  by  teasers  and  pup3s  and 

'^The  Mot^d-Store  department  supplies 
toy  mooey  free  on  request— -Ed> 


ikt  arrangement  «f  the  aitides  on  the 
ahdves  was  left  to  the  pupils  them- 


In  tills  manner  six  graded  and  three 
rural  schools  were  oomifletely  equipped 
with  not  a  single  cent  of  cost  to  the 
Govemmsnt  mi  Porto  Rsco. 

Pi«AN  OP  Language  Lessons 

In  a  first  grade  the  following  plan 
may  be  used  tor  the  language  lessons : 

The  year's  work  is  divided  into  36 
lessons,  one  for  each  school  week, 
each  lesson  taking  up  from  ten  to 
twelve  new  words  to  be  leutied  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Each  individual  weekly  lesson  is 
subdivided  into  five  parts— one  for 
each  day  of  the  week,  more  or  less  as 
follows : 

First  day  (Mtmday):  Brief  review 
of  preceding  week's  work  and  ex- 
planation in  Spanish  and  English  of 
the  meaning  of  ten  to  twelve  new 
English  words. 

Second  day  (Tuesday) :  Use  of  these 
words  in  sentences,  by  sending  chil- 
dren to  the  store  to  bring  back  cer- 
tain articles. 

Third  day  '(Wednesday) :  Teacher, 
acting  as  storekeeper,  is  visited  by 
pupils  who  purchase  articles,  using  the 
words  of  the  lesson. 

Fourth  day  (Thursday):  Pupils  act 
as  storekeepers  and  other  fpupik  viake 
purchases  and  hold  conversation  with 
storekeeper,  the  class  being  called 
upon  to  make  corrections  when  any 
mistakes  occur  in  tfie  conversation. 

Fifth  day  (Friday) :  Same  as  fourth 
day  except  that  ail  previous  work  is 
reviewed,  including  all  past  lessons. 

All  this  work  is  oral,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  have  the  children  read 
or  write  Engli^ ;  the  aim  bdng  to  give 
tfie  'diild  a  voeahulary  of  a^t  400 
words  in  English.  Great  importance 
is  placed,  however,  *on  the  thoro 
understanding  in  Spanish  of  fte  mean- 
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ings  of  the  English  words.  This  does 
NOT  mean  that  the  pupil  is  told  the 
word  in  Spanish  whenever  he  does  not 
know  it  in  English.  If  that  were  the 
caise,  the  pupil  woiild  make  no  effort 
to  lelam  the  English  word  but  would 
wait  for  the  Spanish  equivalent  to  be 
given.  Only  during  the  first  day's 
le^^on'  may  the  Spanish  meaning  be 
given  by  the  teacher;  no  Spanish  ex- 
planation is  used  in  the  four  succeed- 
ing lessons,  though  a  teacher  may  re- 
quire a  child  to  translate  a  phrase  on 
rare  occasions. 

Although  I  had  made  the  attainment 
of  some  four  hundred  words  the  aim, 


I  found  that  because  of  the  interest  of 
both  teachers  and  pujnls  they  had 
passed  that  mark  and  had  attained  five 
hundred  and  three.  A  detailed  list  of 
these  words  is  too  lengthy  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  article. 

The  Model  Store  is  not  supposed  to 
be  a  cure-all  for  every  educational  ill ; 
it  is  not  intended  to  supersede  any 
other  method,  or  to  do  away  with 
texts.  Primarily  intended  to  be  used 
as  an  arithmetical  device,  it  has  given 
wonderful  results  when  adapted  to 
language  lessons.  As  a  means  of  pro- 
viding a  fund  of  material  for  con- 
versational classes  it  is  unexcelled. 
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Vocational  Advisement  and  Training 

Department 

Conducted  by  I.  David  Cohen,  A.  B.,  L.L.  D.,  Pd.  M. 
Lecturer  on  Vocational  Guidance,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Investigation  into  the  Cases  of  lOO  Boys  Who  Left 

School  to  go  to  Work 

(Continued   from   the   February   issue.) 

The  problem  involved  and  the  method  pursued  having  been  described  in  the 
preceding  department  we  now  reach  the  consideration  of  that  most  important  factor, 
the  human  material  that  composed  this  group  of   100  boys. 


Ill 


The  Material 

The  number  of  boyd  tested  was  100. 

They  resided  in  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan  borough  in  the  district 
bounded  by  42nd  Street  on  the  souUi, 
65th  Street  on  the  north,  the  Hudson 
River  on  the  west,  and  Fifth  Avenue 
on  the  east. 
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This  district  contains  most  of  the 
theatres  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Besides  embracing  what  is  known  as 
the  White  Light  and  the  Gay  White 
Way,  it  includes  a  number  of  training 
schools  for  chauffeurs,  piano  factories, 
soap  factories,  hotels,  automobile  sales- 
rooms, and  otiier  industries  mentioned 
on  subsequent  pages. 

The  ages  of  these  boys  were  as 
follows: 


Vocational  Advisement  and  Training  Department 


Tabu  I.  Ag^s. 

14  years 23 

15  69 

16  5 

17  3 

Total— 100 

Conclusion  1. — ^For  the  most  part 
these  boys  were  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age.  More  than  half  of  the 
number  were  15  years  of  age. 

The  birthplaces  of  the  boys  were  as 
follows : 

TaBI«E  II.   BiRTHPLACS  OP  BOYS 

America 78 

Italy 7 

Ireland 4 

Austria   4 

Germany   5 

Russia    1 

Holland    1 

Total— 100 

Conclusion  2.  Most  of  the  boys 
were  bom  in  America;  a  few  were 
bom  abroad. 

The  nationalities  of  the  parents 
were  as  follows: 

Tabu  III.  BiBTHPtACS  oP  Pabjsnts 

Ireland 25 

America 23 

Germany 18 

Italy 15 

England  4 

Scotland  4 

Austria  4 

Russia    4 

Holland  3 

Conclusion  3.  The  parents  of  most 
of  these  boys  were  bom  in  Ireland, 
America  or  Germany. 

Tabu  IV.  Schools  IUpbssentsd 


Public  Schools 
37 


No.  of  Bcfys 
1 


69 29 

58 7 

107 1 

77 1 

87 8 

26 1 

51 8 

43 1 

11 1 

74 1 

158 1 

166 1 

Parochial  Schools 

Sacred  Heart 13 

Saint  Paul's 5 

Holy  Cross 2 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin    2 

Cathedral  School 1 

Our  \Ivady  of  Victory 1 

Blessed  Sacrament 1 

Saint  Gregory 1 

Other  Schools 

Glens  Falls,  N.Y 1 

Columbus  School,  Chicago,  111...     1 

Lincoln  Agricultural  School 1 

Totals:  Public  Schools,  N.  Y.,  61; 
Parochial  Schools,  26;  other  Schools, 
3 ;  Blank,  10. 

Conclusion  4.  Most  of  these  boys 
were  from  public  elementary  schools 
of  New  York  City,  Manhattan 
Borough.  The  majority  of  the  others 
were   from  parochial  schools. 

The  number  coming  from  the 
Parochial  Schools  constituted  less  than 
one-half  of  the  number  of  those  who 
had  received  their  schooling  in  the 
public  elementary  schools. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  investi- 
gation to  make  comparisons  of  the 
abilities  of  the  Parochial  School  pupils 
with  those  of  the  Public  School  boys. 
Such  an  inquiry,  however,  would  un- 
doubtedly yield  interesting  results. 

Tabu  V. 

Gradbs  noM  WHICH  Pupn^s  Lm 

School 
5A 2 

Sll 


Bdneatioiud  PomdatioBs 


«A 1 

6B : 4 

7A 28 

7B 26 

8A.... 18 

8B 12 

D  Special* 7 

Junior  High  ♦♦ 2 

Total— 100 
*  Working  Paper  Glass. 
♦♦  Corresponds  to  7  A. 

Conclusion  5.  The  grades  from 
which  most  of  the  boys  kit  were  7  A 
and  7  B.  These  boys  had  left  school, 
for  the  most  part,  during  or  after 
their  seventh  school  year. 

Table  VI 

Reasons  for  Lsaving  Scbool 

Financial 7 

Had  to  support  aunt 2 

Wanted  to  work 19 

Had  to  help  brothers 2 

Had  to  help  mother 10 

Father  died  and  had  to  go  to  work  1 

Had  to  help  out  in  the  family. ...  6 

Left  on  own  account 1 

Ck)t  tired  of  school 9^ 

Had  to  work  or  go  to  a  home. ...  5 

Don't  know 1 

Because  I  did  not  graduate 1  ^ 

Father  wanted  me  to  work 3 

Could  not  afford  to  go  to  school . .  1 

Father  out  of  work 1 

Could  not  gcc  along  with  teacher  5  ^ 

Was  offered  a  good  position 2 

Blank    9 

No  ont  to  keep  me 1 

Sickness  in  family 1 

Help  father 2 

Had  to  support  myself 2 

Had  to  go  to  work 3 

Did  not  like  treatment  of  step- 


mother      1 

Parents  died ••••     1 

Mother  not  getting  on  well  enoqgh  2 
No  father;  had  to  help  mother..  1 
Mother  badly  -m  need  of  money ...     1 

Total— 100 
Summary  of  Table  VI. 

Classifying  the  reasons  as  fiven  in 
taUe  VI  in  aocordance  with  general 
reasons,  not  the  specific  ones  giiren 
by  the  puplk  themselves,  we  find  the 
following : 

Table  VI  A. 

Reasons  for  Leaving  School  Classified 

Financial  necessity 54 

Financial   independence 29 

School  conditions 7 

Miscellaneous  reasons  or  blank. .  10 

Total— 100 

Conclusion  6.  About  half  of  the 
nuwiber  investigated  left  school  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  to  find  work  to 
support  themselves  or  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  other  members  of 
tfie  ramily. 

Conclusion  6A.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  group  desired  to  be  in- 
dependent, to  have  mon^  of  their 
own. 

Conclusion  6B.  Only  one  boy  left 
school  to  accept  a  position  that  was 
offered  to  him. 

Conclusion  6C.  Less  than  ten  per 
cent,  left  school  because  the  school 
conditions  did  not  appeal  to  them. 
With  these  it  was  because  they  were 
not  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school  rather  chan  because  the  educa- 
tional methods  and  content  did  not 
appeal  to  them. 

To  be  conimued. 
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Teach  the  Children  Themselves 
the  Uses  of  Dioax)gen 

iCW  them  to  use  it  morning 
1  evening  as  a  4nouth  wadi  (a 
xynfiil  in  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of 
mater^and^usavcHd  colds,  sore 
duoats  and  the  many  diseases 
originating  in  die  mouth. 
Also  diow  die  children  how  to 
wa^  a  cut  or  scratch  with 
Diozogen  and  to  cover  it  with  a 
clean  rag. 

Dioxogjeti 

—is  the  antiseptic 

strcmg  «nough  to  do  its  w<H:k 
thoroughly,  harmless  enough  to 
be  put  in  the  heuids  of  a  diild. 


Department  of  School  Board  Members 

Association,  Inc. 


'     AdTit6ry  Board 

Tlianuui  W.  OhardiUl.  fomMr  Prerfdent  N«w 
York  Oltj  Board  of  gducatkm-  W.  O.  Dnraiid. 
Prerident  State  Fodaratton  of  District  BoardToi 
Education  of  New  Jeraey — Frank  H.  flommer. 
Dean  of  New  York  Unfrenlty  Law-  Seboot.  Frarf- 
dnt.  Newark.  N.  J.  Board  o<  Sducatkm.  Bz- 
eeatfye  Sectetag,  ^?T  ^^*^^  Otaapln.  Oomi^ 
m1«  Oeorse  W.  Marpert  Jr. 

Oflldal  Publication  Bdncatlonal  Foandatloaa 


riE  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  in  a  recent  bulletin  issued 
information  that  should  be  considered 
with  care  by  every  school  board 
member. 

We  re-produce  their  bulletin  in  Uie 
belief  that  it  can  not  be  read  too  often 
by  those  who  have  seen  it  before  and 
that  it  will  probably  come  to  the  eyes 
of  most  of  our  readers  for  the  first 
time. 

The  bulletin  referred  to  should  be 
studied  by  every  school  board  because 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  school 
board  members  who  hold  the  fate  of 
the  children  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands. 

Bringing  Back  Married  Tisachers 

"■pEPEAL    the    married    teacher 
•"•  regulation/*    says    Dr.    P.    P. 
Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

"Reports  from  some  cities  indicate 
that  a  few  school  boards  have  not  yet 
taken  action  to  abolish  the  rule  bar- 
ring married  women  from  teaching. 
This  rule  never  did  have  much  to  rec- 
ommend it,  and  the  war  has  made  it 
impossible  of  enforcement  Every 
woman  who  is  a  good  teacher  is 
needed,  and  marriage  is  no  bar." 

One  teacher  writes  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education :  "I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 


tion to  a  situation  which  prevaib 
throughout  the  Middle  West  and  ui|^ 
your  influence  to  remedy  this  injustice. 
As  you  know  most  of  the  large  cities 
will  not  employ  married  women  as 
teachers  in  the  high  schools.  As  you 
also  know  the  War  Department  has 
placed  in  Class  I  all  men  whose  wives 
are  educated  to  earn  a  living.  Many 
of  these  women  were  teachers  in  the 
larger  high  schools.  These  positions 
are  now  closed  to  us  and  we  must 
teach  in  a  small  town — several  subjects 
in  which  we  are  indifferently  pre- 
pared— ^at  a  small  wage — all  because 
we  have  husbands  who  are  giving 
themselves  in  answer  to  their  country's 
call.  Is  this  exactly  fair?  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  and  many  other  cities  have 
courteously  returned  all  applications 
saying  they  employ  no  married 
women." 

For  the  information  of  school 
boards  that  may  not  have  seen  Com- 
missioner Claxton's  statement  of 
March  8,  1918,  s^pealing  to  married 
teachers  to  return  to  schools,  the  Bu- 
reau is  asking  that  the  following 
paragraph  be  reprinted :  "There  are  in 
the  country  scores  of  thousands  of 
persons,  mostly  women,  of  good 
scholarship  and  professional  training, 
who  have  had  successful  experience 
as  teachers  but  who  have  retired  from 
active  service.  Many  of  these  might 
render  valuable  service  again  in  the 
school.  As  a  means  of  relief  in  the 
present  crisis,  I  recommend  that  they 
be  called  again  into  active  service  and 
that  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations 
of  school  boards  prohibiting  married 
women  from  teaching  in  tfie  public 
schools  be  suspended  or  repealed." 
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Test  Lots  Free 

To  Domestic  Science  Classes 


Mr.  Otis  E. 
GUdden.  the 
famous  gela- 
tine expert, 
hasaeateda 
«MM««»M>*«i       new  deseert 
He  has  worked  17  years  to 
attahi  this  perfection,  and  the 
result  will  surprise  and  delight 
you.   The  name  Is  Jiffy-JelL 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gda- 
tln^  costing  twice  as  much  as 
theoKnmon.  To  obtain  enough 
,  he  has  form* 
,  edapartner- 
ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
H.  It  is  so 
neutndthat 
it  never  modifies  the  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  juices.  Not 
one  is  artifidaL 
Each    flavor 


comes  sealed  in  a  vial,  ao  it 
keeps  its  freshness  imtU  used. 

The  flavor  Is  added  from  the 
vial  when  dessert  has  partly 
cooled.  So  the  bdling  water 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  is  natural, 
zestful  flavor.  )ifi^-)eU 
desserts  taste  like  fresh 
fruit  products. 

Ji%-JeU  has  already 
won  millions   from 
dd-style  gelatine  desserts. 
will  win  anycme  who  tries  it 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Prot  Allyn  under  Westfield 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  WUey 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

We  shall  ^dly  send  enough 
to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Domes* 
ticSdenoe.  Alsobook  of  redpes. 
For  your  own 
sake^  find  It  out 
It  will  change 
your  whole  con- 
ception of  0Bla- 
tine  desserts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKISHA,  WIS. 


Book  Me&tioii  and  Review 


A  Sodk  Significant  of  the  New  Brmof 
Understanding 

Another  book  from  the  facile  pen  of  oar 
esteemed  associate  Cla^n  Sedgwick 
Cooper  has  arrived  at  the  •ditorial  diri^ 
"Understanding  Sooth  America,"  the  title 
of  the  book,  Intiaiates  the  great  lund  in 
these  days  of  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween all  comtrics.  The  American  «Ao 
has  never  traveled  in  South  America  has 
little  idea  of  the  impressions  of  our  country 
formed  by  people  of  various  dassii.  They 
wonU  ;be  astonished  4t  'many  of  ^fac  eor- 
rent  criticisms.  They  would  hardly  recog- 
nize tfa«tr  own  land  :tts  {uotdMd  in  these 
comments.  By  the  same  token  the  people 
o^f  Sotttfi  America  would  fail  to  recognize 
thtsMWea  in  mwy  of  the  opinions  of  them 
current  among  us.  No  lesson  has  been 
taught  more  clearly  by  the  great  war  than 
the  need  of  mutual  und^standing  and 
the  breaking  down  of  old-time  prejudices 
due  to  ignotanoe  and  lack  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation.  To  any  rii^t^mioded 
man  woo  really  wants  to  understand  the 
countries  of  the  great  continent  to  the 
south  of  us  Mr.  Copper's  book  is  of 
supreme  interest  and  value.  Of  course, 
thoK  amy  be  «ome  among  us  who 
do  not  wish  to  understand,  preferring 
rather  to  hold  -on  to  prejudices  out  of 
which  thfy  ^  a  strange  and  sordid  saiia- 
faction.  In  the  author's  first  chapter 
'^Getting  Acqnaittted''  he  refers  to  an 
Englishman  (was  it  Charles  Lamb?)  who 
<tid  ncH  wish  to  meet  a  man  because  he 
knew  that  if  he  t>ecanie  acquainted  with 
him  he  cotdd  not  hate  him.  In  emphasizing 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  peoples  of  these  various 
countries  the  author  has  established  a 
strong  position. 

Of  coursct  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  sometimes  our  misunderstands  are 
Ifae  result  of  Ihe  work  of  nefarious  in- 
triguers to  whose  selfish  interests  oar 
ignorance  contributes.  If  one  wishes  to 
obtain  a  dear  idea  «s  to  how  this  factor 
figures  in  the  case  of  the  lack  of  under- 
standing between  the  two  Americans  let 
him  read  llr.  Cooper'a  chapter  on  the  Ger- 
mans in  South  America. 

Mr.  Cooper's  latest  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  abounds  m  descnpuve 
paasages  of  rane  ^grace.    The  writer's  gift 
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in  reporting  interesting  and  amusfaig  inci- 
dents by  way  of  illustration  is  qilendidly 
demonstrated.  The  many  serious  problem* 
faciug  all  the  South  American  countries 
are  ably  considered.  On  finishing  die  book 
the  erader  has  lite  aitisfatftion  of  feeling 
that  he  has-speut  a'mMt  enjoyable  time  and 
has  greatly  increaised  his  atore  of  knowl* 
tdgt  and  ^am  «4«ared  lUtiself  with  the 
nations  with  friiich  in  the  future  we  must 
have  more  and  more  intimate  relatioas. 

The  book  is  published  by  Geo.  H.  Doraia 
ft  Co.    The  priee  is  $2.00  net 

ToK  Couaae  in  Sckhos,  Vol  V,  Fcanci» 

W  Parker  School  Year  Book.    166  pp.. 

64    illustrations.    Francis    W.    Plsrkier 

School,  Chicago. 

This  issue  of  the  Year  Bodk  presents- 
the  science  work  as  taught  in  the  Pk'ancis 
W.  Parker  School,  tbruout  both  the 
elementary  and  hig^  'sdiool  grades.  It 
represents  a  distinct  step  towttrds  «  new 
and  improved  school  curriouhim,  and  ia  tfie 
result  of  a  number  of  years  of  independent^ 
experimental,  and  developmental  wodc^oo 
the  part  of  many  members  of  the  faculty. 

It  has  not  1>een  ^written  'by  a  (few  m 
authority,  with  the  expectation  that  otfier 
teachers  will  ^vishly  "follow  it,  but  as  «!! 
attend  to  improve  the  choice  of  matarilla, 
to  suggest  better  methods  of  presentatioor 
and  to  "Unify  Ifce  science  instruction  -of  the 
school. 

Following  a  presentation  of  the  ^enectf 
principles  underlying  the  organization  of 
the  course,  the  detailed  outlines  are  given 
grade  by  grade  and  cocurse  by  coone,  ihow* 
ing  how  an  the  work  in  sdenoe  may  be 
based  upon  the  interests,  activities,  and 
prdblems  of  the  pupil.  Not  only  is  die 
course  given  in  outline,  but  the  ottteome  ia 
indicated  by  many  examples  of  the  pupils 
work,  as  shown  by  their  own  papers,  or  as 
given  in  morning  exercises.  The  experi- 
mental work  is  fully  presented,  together 
with  many  references  for  dass  reading  or 
as  aids  to  the  teacher. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  to  high  school  teacheis  of 
science,  and  to  principals  and  superintend- 
ents interested  in  the  making  of  a  vital 
school  curriculum  based  upon  the  interests 
and  activities  of  the  children. 


Book  McnttOB  «nd  Review 


SuNSHjNS  IwiNDt  ot  EuBOFt,  by  Lcnore 
fi.  Mulcts.  This  little  volmne  should  find 
A  good  sale  ior  use  as  si;4>9ienientary  read- 
ing material  in  geogn^hXt  history,  and 
English  classes  of  grades  four  and  five.  It 
ia  also  a  good  title  for  pupils'  reading  dr- 
•des,  or  for  sale  to  publio  lit^raries. 

The  book  contains  four  stories,  each 
liaving  as  its  central  figure  a  child  ol  one 
•of  the  sunshine  lands  of  Europe— France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  The  adventures 
4>f  these  children  are  such  as  to  interest 
inost  any  American  child,  even  though  it 
lias  been  brougfa  up  on  a  diet  of  cowboy 
and  Indian  stories^  What  these  tales  lack 
in  thrill  they  make  up  with  the  quite  un- 
usual character  of  the  adventures.  The 
striking  feature  of  the  stories  is  that  tiie 
child  reader  is  certain  to  absorb  a  lot  of 
information  about  the  peoples  and  conn- 
tries  of  southern  Europe.  This  should 
^ve  him  an  increased  interest  in  his 
geography  and  history.  Price  64  cents. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
ton.  New  York. 

NEWSPAPER  Writing  In  Higb  Schools  by 
h,  N.   Flint,   Chairman  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Kansas. 
Professor  Flint,  besides  being  an  experi- 
'enced  newspaper  man,  has  devoted  several 
years  to  teaching  English  in  high  sdiools 
and  ten  years  to  teaching  newspaper  writ- 
ing to  college  students  only  one  or  two 
years  older  than  those  for  whom  the  course 
lie  outlines  is  intended:    He  understands, 
therefore,  the  value  of  newspaper  writing 
as  an  aid  to  composition,  and  knows  what 
assistance  the  more  or  less  inexperienced 
teacher  needs  in  handling  such  a  course. 

The  first  half  of  die  book  is  devoted  to 
short  but  suggestive  chapters  on  the  place 
and  purpose  of  the  course,  its  value  as 
training  in  composition,  the  preparation  of 
the  teacher,  necessary  equipment,  the  proper 
use  of  representative  newspapers,  of  which 
a  list  is  given,  the  best  books  on  news- 
paper subjects,  the  value  of  the  high  school 
paper  its  cost  and  how  to  handle  it,  and 
other  related  topics. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  takes  up  a 
anggested  high  school  course,  running 
through  thirty-six  weeks,  and  shows  how; 
week  by  week;  the  necessary  background 
tnaterialy  the  instruction  in  writing,  and  the 
practical  work  may  be  handled. 

Mr.  Flint  insists  on  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  teacher  in  organizing  the  course  that 
best  fits  the  needs  of  any  given  school,  bat 
the  teacher  lacking  preparation  f  cr  hand- 


ling the  subject  will  find  the  soggested  out- 
line easy  to  foUow  and  thoroly  helpful 

Illustrations  show  how  to  prepare  copy, 
the  specifications  for  a  copy  desl^  the  man- 
ner of  handling,  school  news  in  local 
papers,   newspaper   headings,   etc. 

Published  by  Uoyd  Adama  Noble^  31 
West  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  12taio. 
bound  in  heavy  paper,  72  pp.  975. 

Rahtbow  Pbohisks  q#  Paooassa  uc  Educa- 
tion. 

"Formerly  American  educators  were 
honest,  industrious  and  poor.  They  ara 
stiUpoor." 

General  Education  Boar4  iti  effect  Rain- 
bow Promises  of  Progress  in  Education 
shows  for  2,200,000  pupils  that  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board-Teachers  College 
demonstration  is  "carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle or  epithets  to  Oyster  Bay." 

Eighty-eight  pages  and  cover;  facts  from 
216  school  officers  of  city  and  state  about 
15,200  schools  and' 2,200,000  pupils  showing 
how  much  of  the  tomorrow  prophesied  by 
the  General  Education  Board  is  broad- 
cast in  schools  today. 

Concrete  stories  in  type  and  cut  give  the 
sort  of  information  and  inspiration  teach- 
era  se^  in  summer  schools. 

President  George  E.  Vincent  called  these 
stories  "an  illuminating  collection  of  ma- 
terial full  of  encouragement" 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  telegraphed :  "It  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  documents  of  the  times." 
Supt  Wbi.  H.  Holmes  of  Mt  Vernon, 
ordered  10;  Supt  I.  B.  Bush  of  Erie,  29; 
Supt  Chas.  S.  Fooa  of  Reading,  25;  Supt 
S.  C.  Hutchinscm  of  Montpelier  acd  Supt 
R.  H.  Bachman  of  Tarboro,  N.  C,  10 
each;  Prof.  David  I.  Cc^en,  C.  C  N.  Y., 
for  vocational  guidance  class,  18;  etc. 

Five   important   questions  briefly   dis- 
cussed in  the  foreword: 
L  Have  publicly  chartered,  richly  endowed 
foundations  the  moral  right  to  put  thdr 
prestige  and  advertising  facilities  behind 
unfounded  criticism  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  schools  as  they  are? 
Z  Shall   richly  endowed  private   focmda- 
tions  be  encouraged  to  serve  education 
by  making  hothouse  experiments  on  am 
infinitesimal    scale,    under    non-normal 
conditions,  or  by  finding  and  reporting 
the  best  educational  work  Aat  is  being 
done  in  all  parts  of  the  world? 
3.  Is  freedom  of  thou^t,  of  question,  of 
speech,  and  of  written  discussion  grow- 
ing stronger   or  weaker   in   American 
education? 
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4.  Is  educational  journalism  fostering  tin- 
tranuneled  discussion  and  the  spirit  of 
research  and  experimentation? 

5.  Are  our  publicly  supported  educational 
agencies  like  the  national  bureau  of  edu- 
cation state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, school  divisions  of  reference  and 
research,  zealously  and  jealously  guard- 
ing the  reputation,  opportunity,  and  in- 
dependence of  public  schools? 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  51  Chambers 

Street,  New  York  City.,  50  cents  per  copy. 
To  subscribers  25  cents.  In  lots  of  10  or 
more  25  cents  each. 

DouBusDAY,  Page  ft  Co. 

Ambassador  Morgenthau  Reveals  Indiscreet 

Confidences 

"Abassador  Morganthau's  Story,*'  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  ft  Company  the 
first  of  November,  is  a  record  of  the 
intimate  experiences  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Constantinople,  ''the  comer- 
stone  of  the  earth/'  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  World  War  while  that  dty 
was  the  center  of  the  Near  Eastern  in- 
trigues of  Germans  and  Turks.  As  both 
the  German  Ambassador  and  the  Turkish 
cabinet  tried  to  win  over  Mr.  Morgenthau 
to  sympathy  with  their  cause,  they  took 
him  into  their  confidence  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  unthink- 
ably  indiscreet.  The  atrocious  conduct  of 
his  informants,  together  with  our  entry  into 
the  war,  released  the  Ambassador  from  all 
restraint  in  disclosing  these  amazing  con- 
fidences. Von  Wangenheim,  the  German 
Ambassador,  told  all  about  the  Potsdam 
conference  in  July,  1914,  at  which  the  war 
was  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Kaiser 
and  the  otiier  masters  of  Germany.  When 
the  British  and  French  fleets  left  the  Dar- 
danelles Morgenthau  was  amazed  because 
he  had  just  inspected  the  Turkish  forts  and 
found  them  ill  prepared.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  the  British  and  French  guns 
could  have  swept  the  Turkish  capital  and 
lifted  the  blockade  on  Russia.    The  Sultan 


was  prepared  for  flight  At  the  end  of 
two  years  of  the  war  Von  Wangenheinr 
told  Morgenthau  of  Germany's  plans,  al- 
ready under  way,  for  the  next  war. 

Kipling  Shows  Us  the  War  from  a  Nevr 
Point  of  View, 

"The  Eyes  of  Asia,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling,, 
published  by  Doubleday,  PSage  ft  Company^ 
is  in  the  form  of  letters  from  an  East 
Indian  officer  who  has  been  wounded  iir 
France  to  friends  and  relatives  at  home  iir 
India.  In  this  way  Kipling  shows  us  tfae- 
great  war  through  the  eyes  of  the  East* 
It  is  not  only  a  new  point  of  view  but 
places  Kipling  in  the  atmosphere  in  wfaicfar 
he  is  most  at  home,  and  is  in  the  well  love<f 
style  of  "Kim,"  "The  Day's  Work."  etc. 

The  IVilliamsons  in  Prance 

"Everyman's  Land*"  by  C.  N.  and  A.  Mir 
Williamson  is  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  ft  Company.  It  is  a  romance  of 
travel  which  weaves  itself  in  and  out  among 
the  cities  and  towns  of  France  which  the 
war,  while  reducing  many  of  them  to  ruinSr 
has  made  familiar  to  every  American. 
Everyman's  Land  is  of  course,  France,  and 
the  book  is  thus  dedicated :  "To  all  soldiers- 
who  have  fought  or  fight  for  Everyman's^ 
Land  and  Everyman's  Right ;  and  to  Those 
Who  Love  France." 

William  McPee  on  0.  Henry 

William  McFee,  author  of  "Sasuals  of 
the  Sea"  and  "Aliens,"  published  by  Dou- 
bleday, Page  ft  Company,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  this  country  thus  comments  on  the 
O.  Henry  stories  which  he  has  been  reading 
in  the  leisure  moments  of  an  engineer  •ub- 
lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  of 
Great  Britain,  "I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  ease  with  i?^ich  he 
weaves  his  stories.  He  must  have  worked 
many  of  them  over  and  over  to  get  them  to 
read  like  a  ripple  of  laughter  on  the  sur* 
face  of  Life." 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION^TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RICHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
school  and  college  authorides  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

All  ■      TEACHERS'  2S  E.  Jack«>n  Building,  Chicago 

/\ID6ri     AGENCY  our  booklet  ^^Teaching  as  a  Bust- 

^■^^^— —i^M     34th      YEAR  ness"  with  timely  chapters  on  peace 

SS^^^:  :  ^US^MSSi  salaries,  Prospects,  Critical    Letters 

a^^dt'b  8  s'     'ant   *     *o^"/?c*l  of    Application,  etc.,  sent  PRBB 

1 00%  More  Increased  Salaries 

reeelYed  by  teftcben  we  recommeDdad  tldi  jmx  than  Is  waj  provloui  one.  Tliii  is  because  tbe  moat  pro* 
oeariTe  Schoola  and  OoUena  In  f otiar-iwo  States  and  four  Fwrfgn  Ooontrles  used  our  Professional  Servioa. 
Onr  8BVBNTH  YEAROF  RBCOMMENDINO  ONLY  WHEN  A8KBD  TO  DO  SO  BY  BMPL0YBB8. 
TJiis  It  wby  OUR  MBMBBR8  are  usuaUy  cbosan.  Tbcj  are  wanted.  Write  for  **STBPPING  UPWARD** 
today.  No  enroilment  fee  necesiaiy.  we  earn  our  UVing  by  pladng  teachers  in  good  schoola.  NOT  by 
cfaarginc  enroUnMnt  fee& 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  AND  BOND  ASSOCIATION  (Inc.) 

643  Searritt  Building,  Kansas  Clty»  Mo. 

If       11  y  M  leoonunends  Hirliiis  and  has  filled  !h«Bdrede 

Kell(MS[  s  Agency  ^?^c^&^^H3 

^^^  %^  9       a  teaehsr  for  any  deSrabto  piaea  er  ln«w 

whew  a  teaehar  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  8.  KsUogc.  Si  Union  Square.  New  York.      dCsntlan 

CPUrDiiFDUnny  'TE^Q^^^^*     agency  a  supmor  agency  for  rape- 

ountKmtKHUKN  w.  pifth  at...  new  york  ™'  p^*^-  ^^  "p*^ 

■^"■— ""■"■■^^■■■"■■"  towwa  mk  aai  Mik  3u.  ^^^    reliable    candidatM. 

—  ^   ....   .      -     ^ Services  free  to   school 

Established  1 806  gbuum  w.  iisuoss.  Pr«y.        officials 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  StrMt,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  I5S  FIftii  A?e.  Binainflwni.  Iff  TA%  BIdf.      PerUand,  Oregra,  SOS  Jearaal  Bldf . 

Pittsbwfb,  S4S  Unba  Arcade  Cldcafe,  1\  E.  Jacksea  BWd.    Berkeley,  CaL,  ZUl  Skattack  Ave 

Mempkis,  2360  OTerten  Pk.  Circle  Denver,  317  Masanic  Temple     Us  Angeles,  SIO  Spring  St. 

AN  AGENCY  THAT  RBGOMMBND8  OMhT.  Tliree  imn  ago  we  announced  that  Iher*- 
aflar  we  ihoold  have  nothing  lo  do  with  noHee  of  vaoandee:  that  we  ahould  Inform  onr  eand^ 
dates  of  plaem  •nly  mktm  •JIcmBv  etfttd  !•  f€»mmmk€  Hr  (A«  Mik««l  V—irU^  and  then  neoally  only  a 
ilngie  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  remdt  has  been  the  largeet  hmlnam  In  onr  S4 
yeanof  eiyertanee.  Suppoae  joatnrnc.   THB  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGBNCT.Sjracnse.  N.  T. 

Teachers,  Principals,  Superintendents,  ^*£^%2tio»  ^ 

WiHtNOWfer*«Th«IU)MltoGoodFtadtioBi'*aBdmraOii^  "'  ~^ 

P4cific  omce: 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
PRANH  K.  WELLS.  Manafter 

The  Edacttioiial  Clesrinf  House  sf  the  West  william  rupfer.  a.m..  ManaS( 

Madlj  BMBtieB  BavcATieaAit  FevnaATwae 


yV6  r  /  /   V/  //  /  c  /^ " 


ojosinmB  sacnoN-TtAcmmsrjiamiaBS 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 


__.  ^d  i»- 

TMchOT*  RavlMM-  Now. 

MMMlM.  W«  Cm  I«Mto 

CAPITOL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

q.  tr.  Hmpli^  My.        MULDBK,  COLOIADO 


The  Palmer  Method  of 
Business  Writizifi: 


ittffSp 


avMUsBta  ■  Mhoal  inMni  i^ 

NfeaObM  bMNdrMMloa 
-^*  Ik*  MM*  Mndta  la  TOOR  K_ 
•MdtfiralrTMxMirMMWI  cttml 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY, 
Wmt  Tflik.     Boata.     OUmmo,     i 
Oidar  itMid*,  loira.    Por^nd. 


AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

to  all  Inteifted  in 

■ad  dlKiiniiiHttindr  the  Priv«tc  Scbotdf^  their 
neriti  and  demerits,  each  under  tta  appntri- 


Otter  Wairinf  Countrlei^  ISzperimental  and 
Uodctn  Schocda,  Recent  Development  of  the 
CaimtTT  D»r  9dioot  Recent  Bducatlaral 
Utantnv.  The  Ycar't  Advance  in  Bducatkn, 
War  AcSiTitiei  td  the  Schocdi,  Hiatory  of 
UUbttr  Vdncfttioa,  etc. 

F0mrA  tdiHon,  ifiiS,  rnistd  and  fn- 
iafe$d,  7»2  fotis.  ta.jo. 

PortM-  E.  Sanant 


TIAOHKRS  WANTED 
•  lOO  TO  VIOO  M««TH 


laaliaiijTiiliia  fcWl  IfciiMfciai  *i  ■■■  laM 


NdihonldwAalHi 


IMvtt;  DaM.  TMW.  Bo 


cture  Chart 
uid  Slides 

iKib>nlBoAbb 

POK 

Hcbiaf  Agrici 
hScfaMk 
tL,  IMPRBSSIVE 


STSltCOMPiNTaflLJ 


■  li»yilPl«li  MmUr  « 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

PmHIom  WUHiw.  Nmt  «m<I  b- 
■irii— iJ  T>»Aw  Raclrtar  Now. 
W*  ImmmmmIm.  W«  Cm  Ucirt* 
Ton.  till 

CAPITOL  TEACHERS*  AGENa, 

0.  W.  H>^l»^  My.        BOULPBIt,  COLOIiDO 


TIAOHERS  WAHTBD 
■  lOO  TO  9tBm  IH«aTH 


**llllM  HMfllj  tl^Mliillil^llMfclM*l  ■■!  I  IT- 

•••IMS:  tmrt^irfSSmtmA  mmmt  THw^aM.  ««**« 

iia  iMMiiii.  D«M.  TinTf  niiiifciiiw  n  t  ui  m 


SSiSSS.' 


MM^  D*M.  Taae.  nimfciiiw  n  t  ut  •*■»«• 
•l-k,  *«*»  «h»  »■"■■■■■■■  ■gr-Jg*J«T*!i 


-.sr^irisx 


The  Palmer  Method  of 
Business  Writing 

PLUS 

The  Palmer  Method  OrXBiiiMtioa  mMb  the 


■■THtlnt*  k  lAo 

MheonMkMM 


ijlMata. 
iBTOURi _, 

Ka(  laqnin  i«  our  BMieM  sBm  It  tta*  fliM  IMP 

THE  A.  N.  PALMEB  COMPANY, 

■•*  TgA.     BMtw.      ObtoMO. 
<Mar  Beatd*;  loira.    PatOind. 


Lecture  Chart 
and  Slides 

StcDdb  uid  Bodtkts 

FOR 

TMcbiHAffiedhn 

iii7rhiilT 
SIMPLE.  PRACTICAL.  IMPRBSSIVE 
SucoaMful   Taachmi  ol   Aciiciiltura  Awiu»d 
SMdlOcMiapMtM*  loreBBfibaaf  booldbta. 

AcrtOBlturiil  FirllJl    I^P«i'H1imH 

INTERNATIONAL  HARfESTERCOMPANTWILJ 


AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Of  trttDoet  tmportuice  to  all  Uiterwted  in 
SecondajT  Bdncativi.  Descnbee  uilhaU^ 
■ad  diKrinUnatinflr  the  Frinte  Sdwola,  thdr 
merila  aad  demetiti,  cadi  under  Ha  approrei- 


CbmpamHM  Tmhtm»  live  tbe  relatirc  cart, 
dae,  ^e,  epedal  featnm,  etc 
tntfdmmtmry  Chmptmra  tell  In  a  feaeral 
wsr  if  iaterertmg  developnienti  in  tbecdnea- 
tiooal  TCH^-Bdncatiaoal  Reccaiitwetion  in 
OOer  Warring  Countrlet.  Bxpeiimental  and 
Uadata  Schoola,  Recent  Development  of  the 
Caa^rr  X>Kt  SAool,  Recent  Bdueatknal 
Uttfatare,  The  Ycar'i  Advance  in  Bducattoo. 
War  Actlvitie*  of  the  Schocdt,  Hirtory  of 
IrfOlltair  Hdncatko.  etc 

Ftwrik  tdiHoH,  igx8,  mistd  and  tn- 
lartfid,  7»  pa§a,  Xz.50. 

PorUr  E.  Sargant 


raCM    jO*      UTTLE, 
METAL    25*     «oeS     OIL3 
mn^     ^^^        TALKWa 


ofihU 
dtittlrm' 


■ddr«—lntt«M—Pj«tlh«lnwTl«ft  hi 


rORPAKLOB.  3  laOn*  U  tb«  only 
^^^^^'■■^~  eU  oa  nrth  Mod  fo( 
•VMTliona^eottaCvorcutle.  RemsTM 
«U  •taini^  wear  IlIa<lD^  sc»tclm  sod 
scan  oa  piano  or  wu3iot*ny  fnmi- 
taie.  Kealons  oci^lnal  bri^t,  bcaatUnl 
fioialL  No  ^icaia — no  add— no  vamlab 
odor*— belps  cTBTTtblB^— IwrtaaotUii^ 
rOR  LIVmo  ROOM.  It  qoleklr  r»* 
moraa  ^riina  ot 
tua  and  tlua  oa  lilaufT  tabl#p  cbairip 
davenport,  book  caM,  at  little  ooat  aad 
no  work.    Keeps  all  biaaa  Axtorca  and 


tVr  for  TMnaK  wfOoat  oat  c«at  of  CMb 
vWthUmamloniellwUldo.  •UarooramM 
ud  BddiM*  la  Oa  triaatf*  al  tM  low«r  left  knd 
of  lUaad-cBtoot  ■roaad  tbt  blaek  Ma>i  t^ 
maUthacoapoBloas.  We  will  nad  yo«  ton*- 
OlBMlratraaraaa  MaulabatOaaadMl  dirac- 

rOR  KITCHEW   ainOBapnvaatand 

^^^^^^"^~  nut  Umaiat  laaid« 
irrca  qr  anrwhara  on  caa  iw^e.  Try 
oa  wbodca  anrfaiM  of  kUcbea  cabinet 
Makes  ica.crcani  frecHT,  coAa  grinder; 
waatUnM  fn**'***fMf  ma  caaUy^aolaalcialT* 
FSitVaata  nut  oa  i«(ri|entor's  metal 
thelTca.  .  £cavts  bo  odor  or  ^reaao  or 


labricantfor  grandfather  elock%  alarm  dodca. 
FOR  BEDROOIIL  Wood  aad oaaatel  metalbeda 
""^"^^^^"^^^  r''fr^f\  ftnd  poliabcd  with 
a  ia  Oae  laat  hmt/et  and  look  better 
It  piavonta  ^te  froata  from  rtut- 
in^  OiUhin^and  locks  Jnst 
right  For  tcTolTen  and 
an*  it  oila  trigger  and 
aotlon,  deans  out  rcsi- 
dne  of  bnmt  pow- 


F^^rafni^ROOn.    WrUi^  em  soft 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^   ffl^h    in   cold 

water,    ApplT>  few  drops  of  3  la  Ono, 

Go  over  aarface  of  dining  table,  dwir^ 

aidabcac^  tmSet    or  diina  cabinet    as   thOngb 

wad^n^    Wipa  thoroaghlT-     Rub  anrface  fari^- 

ly    with   dry    doth.        Easiest,    cheapest    best 

method  ever  dlaeorered  for  cleaning  and  pollil^ 

Ing  all  veneered  aad  varaisbsd  snrfaces. 

OTHtai  OTE8.    SawM  nifhiai  rtpilr  oca  "boef 

"••^■*™*"*    3  la  lbs  tMcuus  ■  bttl*  of  tbi*  lood  oQ 

manf  doQanlafa^irbilla.    Itmakc*  ivu-r  iiut  (4 

iwnf  muhio*  work  HnootblT,  —tOj,     3  in  Ona  itopi 
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SAFEGUARDING 
THE  PURITY  OF  MILK 

Pure,  nourishing  milk  avaikble  to  all,  however 
hi  removed  fiom  the  source  of  supply — that 
was  the  vision  of  Gail  Borden  sixty  years  ago. 

Today,  through  his  genius,  it  is  a  fact.  The 
dweller  in  crowded  tenement,  the  mariner  on 
his  trackless  sea,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  baby  far  removed  from  the  shelter  of  the 
farm — to  all  of  these  Gail  Borden  gave  this 
one  essential  nature-food,  pure  milk. 

Borden's  Milk  Products  in  wholesome,  nutri' 
tious  forms  are  sold  by  all  good  grocers. 
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American   Education  in  the  Crucible 

of  War 


By  Cl^YTON  SEDGWICK  CoOPSR, 

Audior  of  ''Why  Go  to  ''College/'  "Underatanding  South  America/'  etc 


'TVIE  American  system  of  educa- 
-■-  tion  has  "lived  and  suffered/' 
It  has  encountered  from  its  critics 
about  every  kind  and  variety  of  dis- 
praise capable  of  being  invented  by 
the  human  mind. 

At  one  side  our  colleges  have  been 
called  the  training  grounds  merely 
for  football  stars,  while  another 
coterie  of  detractors  have  repre- 
sented our  institutions  of  learning  as 
"desecrated  thought-factories  of 
greasy  grinds/' 

Our  teachers  and  professors  have 
been  ridiculed  and  our  Boards  of 
Education  particularly  in  their 
political  squabbles  have  been  held 
up  to  public  scorn.  It  has  become 
more  or  less  of  a  habit  to  picture 
on  the  stage  our  professors  and 
teachers  as  half-men,  wearing  queer 
clothes  and  their  noses  always  buried 
in  musty  tomes. 

On  the  other  side,  the  more  re- 
cent "advanced"  instructors  have 
also  been  caricatured  and  criticised 
for  their  radicalism  and  departure 
from  the  old  track  of  professorial 
dignity  and   reserve. 

"The  laboratories  have  swamped 
the  libraries,"  cries  the  New  Eng- 
land humanist     In  which   ever  di- 


rection the  teacher  has  turned  he 
has  seemed  to  be  unpopular. 

The  business  and  professional  men 
have  also  taken  their  shot  at  edu- 
cation because  through  their  chil- 
dren at  least,  these  men  have  reason 
to  watch  this  phase  of  our  national 
life,  even  though  they  have  no  time 
or  inclination  to  go  into  a  thorough 
study  of  its  organization  and  needs, 

"The  Greek  and  Latin  colleges 
have  spoiled  my  boy  for  a  practical 
business  career,"  is  a  phrase  which 
has  been  again  and  again  the  rejoin- 
der of  the  man  of  affairs  when  the 
subject  of  coU^fe  education  has  been 
broached.  It  was  less  than  20  years 
ago  that  a  college  man  knocked  in 
vain  at  the  door  of  the  business 
man's  office.  He  was  persona  non 
grata  because,  as  the  business  man 
said,  he  did  not  know  anything  ex- 
cept his  books,  was  theoretical  and 
what  was  worse,  thought  he  knew 
it  all. 

Not  many  years  ago.  Dr.  Eliot, 
Harvard's  revered  educator,  charac- 
terised our  national  training  as  "edu- 
cation a  la  carte,"  while  our  Presi- 
dent in  his  former  professorial  days 
gave  utterance  to  the  epigrammatic 
statement  that,  in  our  colleges,  "the 
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side  shows  have  swallowed  up  the 


arcus. 

When  our  state  institutions  arose 
in  their  strength  less  than  20  years 
s^a  and  almost  over  night  became 
formidable  universities  encouraged 
and  supported  by  large  state  appro- 
priations, they  brought  in  their  ex- 
perimental departments  for  turning 
out  all  kinds  of  expert  workers. 
They  began  to.  give  the  coimtry 
scientific  agriculturists,  engineers  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds,  doctors,  den- 
tists, pharmacists,  chemists  and  jour- 
nalists, in  fact  nothing  human  or 
modem  from  an  American  point  of 
view  was  foreign  to  their  curriculum. 

Co-education  also  became  an  ex- 
tensive fact  when  these  large  state 
institutions  opened  their  doors,  with 
equal  privilege  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  co-education  has  been 
one  of  the  great  American  features 
of  our  later  day  educational  systems. 

At  these  signs  of  digression  from 
the  old  ways  of  training,  our  older 
educators  stood  aghast  and  swore 
by  the  shades  of  Emerson  and  Low- 
ell and  Matthew  Arnold,  that  edu- 
cation was  going  to  the  bow  wows 
and  that  without  Greek  and  Latin 
tiiere  could  be  no  educational  salva- 
tion? '  * 

Yet  our  older  Eastern  colleges  rap- 
idly and  perforce  were  obliged  to 
follow  the  practical  and  "modem" 
side  institutions!  At  first  in  "de- 
partments'* which  were  somewhat 
surreptitiously  and  shame-facedly 
hidden  away  in  the  basements  or 
dark  comers  of  the  university  build- 
ings. These  departments  were  not 
"played  up"  in  the  catalogs  and  as 
a  rule  allusion  was  made  to  them 
chiefly  when  a  practical  minded  man, 
an  incorrigible  barbarian,  insisted 
that  his  boy  should  secure  in  coU^^ 
an  up-to-date  training,  that  would  fit 
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him  for  a  specific  vocational  pur- 
suit. 

This  comparatively  sudden  revolu- 
tion in  the  system  of  American  edu- 
cation can  be  appreciated  by  ^any 
man  who  only  needs  to  call  to  mem- 
ory the  time  when  only  prospective 
ministers,  lawyers  and  the  sons  of 
wealth  and  culture  were  expected  to 
go  to  college. 

For  the  last  decade  practical  train- 
ing for  life  pursuits  has  become  more 
or  less  of  a  common  phase  and  our 
"hermit  professors"  have  entered  the 
market  place  and  they  who  came  to 
teach  Greek  remained  to  instruct 
American  youth  in  the  new  eco- 
nomics relating  to  our  social,  political 
and  industrial  life. 

Certain  it  was  that  the  the  average 
professor  and  educator  did  not  es- 
pecially desire  this  new  scientific 
education.  He  knew  little  about  it 
himself,  at  least  as  far  as  teaching 
was  concemed.  Even  the  captains 
of  industry  and  the  men  of  affairs 
who  ruled  against  the  colleges  as 
innocuous  and  removed  from  life 
had  no  definite  program  to  suggest. 

The  change  was  due  quite  largely 
to  the  combined  good  sense  of  Amer- 
icans who  slowly  realized  that  we 
had  here  a  continent  of  rich  indus- 
trial opportunity — a  "providential 
republic"  as  Walt  Whitman  would 
say  and  that  cultural  systems  of 
education  derived  largely  from  Eng- 
land or  the  microscopic  researches 
of  specialists  from  Germany  and  her 
professors  who  failed  to  see  things 
steadily  and  see  them  whole  because 
they  were  so  exclusively  interested 
in  one  microscopic  detail,  would  not 
do  here  in  America.  In  fact  the 
American  institution  had  inherited  a 
feeling  from  the  old  country  that  the 
juxtaposition  of  letters  and  trade 
was  a  bit  demeaning.  It  was  a 
wrench  of  imagination  to  raise  the 
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cultural  flag  over  departments  hav- 
ing to  do  with  dairying,  journalism, 
economics  and  business  methods. 
Culture  and  letters  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  the 
highest  faculties  of  idealism  while 
trade  and  politics  occupied  in  the 
minds  of  the  average  educator  a 
world  apart  and  the  walls  were  thick 
and  strong  separating  the  life  of  our 
educational  institutions  from  life  in 
the  outside  world. 

It  was  about  this  time,  two  dec- 
ades ago,  that  we  began  to  secure 
in  earnest  a  national  system  of  pub- 
lic school  education,  leading  up  to 
the  high  schools  and  preparatory  in- 
stitutions. It  was  inevitable  that  wc 
should  blunder  along.  We  are  still 
bltmdering  along,  and  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  the  subject  nec- 
essarily makes  for  division  of  opin- 
ions and  a  considerable  experimen- 
tation in  method.  We  have  fought 
our  Garyized  schools;  we  have  gone 
wild  over  athletics;  we  have  been 
blinded  by  Ph  D's  made  in  Germany ; 
and  we  have  installed  departments 
over  night  with  the  slightest  possible 
excuse.  This  insistent  zeal  in  form- 
ing new  departments  was  evidenced 
by  a  story  told  of  a  president  in  a 
southwestern  college  a  few  yeara  ago 
who  was  confronted  by  a  student 
who  mshed  to  learn  Choctaw.  The 
president  scarcely  hesitated  but  said, 
'7  regret  to  say  that  we  have  no 
department  for  Choctaw  at  pres- 
ent, but  if  you  will  come  back  this 
afternoon  we  will  have  one  organ- 
ized and  you  can  take  out  your 
matriculation  card  for  that  language 
in  our  institution. 

We  have  allowed  our  high  school 
organizations  and  half  equipped 
teachers  almost  to  put  out  our  eye- 
sight as  to  the  real  aim  of  prepara- 
tory training  at  times.  We  have 
sent  our  best  boys  to  a  selected  few 


private  schools  lyith  hijg^h  masters 
and  "forms"  with  chapels  and  r^- 
mental  choir  boys  like  Eton,  the 
whole  regime  in  fact  copied  almost 
slavishly  on  the  models  of  Harrow, 
Winchester  and  other  old  schools  of 
England. 

Again  in  our  haste  we  have  been 
so  eager  to  be  practical  that  we 
have  said  there  are  no  educational 
gods  save  those  who  sit  in  chemical 
laboratories  and  pound  out  iron  and 
steel  and  wood  in  educational  indus- 
trial training  shops. 

Yet,  despite  our  excessive  national 
temperament — ^never  doing  anything 
by  halves — ^when  we  said  only  a  few 
years  ago  that 

'^By  hammer  and  hand 
All  arts  do  stand," 
we  were  emphasizing  a  fundamental 
fact  in  education  which,  in  America 
at  least,  it  was  indispensable  to  ap- 
preciate. It  was  not  all  of  educa- 
tion but  it  was  the  opportune  and 
strat^c  side  of  it,  which  we  as  a 
people  rightly  and  perhaps  intui- 
tively decided  was  to  determine  in 
large  measure  our  national  destiny. 
As  a  result  the  practical  education 
won;  and  the  cultural  has  lost  in 
the  United  States  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  least.  Times  were  too  strong 
for  the  old  academic  learning.  The 
call  of  our  new  and  vast  enter- 
prises demanded  practical,  trained 
youth,  and  our  system  of  training 
from  the  little  red  schoolhouse  stage 
to  the  graduate  school  has  been  en- 
deavoring in  the  past  decade  partic- 
ularly to  adapt  itself  to  this  de- 
mand. 

When  the  conservative  culturist 
cried  in  warning,  ''You  will  kill  the 
nation's  soul  by  this  sweeping  em- 
phasis of  'useful  training'"  and  in- 
sisted that  "man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,"  the  answer  came  back: 
"We    must    have    trained    men    for 
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our  big  business;  our  country  waits 
for  the  imagination  of  great  engin- 
eers, railroad  builders,  tunnel  con- 
structors, large  visioned  men  of 
a£Fairs  with  trained  minds  in  public 
and  business  callings,  lest  America 
lose  her  birthright  of  great  possible 
industrial  leadership.  Furthermore, 
the  economic  rush  was  strong  in  all 
this  development  For  collq^ 
found  themselves  obliged  to  train 
men  for  high  salaried  positions  or 
close  their  doors  to  the  brightest 
and  best  of  the  nation's  youth.  The 
vocation  of  teacher  and  minister  re- 
ceived such  slight  remuneration  that 
unless  other  vocational  training  re- 
ceived attention,  the  sons  of  busi- 
ness fathers  were  inclined  to  turn 
away  to  the  purely  technical  schools 
for  their  training.  It  was  much 
the  same  condition  as  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  an  Egyptian  stu- 
dent a  few  years  ago,  who  said  when 
I  asked  him  why  he  attended  one 
of  Kitchener's  sdiools  for  engineer- 
ing and  irrigation  experts:  "I  in- 
vest $75  a  year  for  three  years  to 
get  my  training.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  can  secure  a  government  posi- 
tion at  $40  a  month  with  a  fine 
chance  of  steady  increase  in  salary. 
If  I  go  to  one  of  the  native  schools 
where  I  am  simply  taught  the  Koran 
when  I  get  out  I  must  be  satisfied 
with  my  father's  wage  of  $10  a 
month  and  my  career  of  advance  in 
Egypt  is  practically  at  an  end." 

The  United  States  appeared  to 
some  like  a  nation  of  materialists, 
preparing  other  materialists  in  their 
schools — a  mass  of  upwards  of  100,- 
000,000  of  humans  battling  for  a 
"piece  of  bread"  as  Maxim  Gorky 
put  it  when  he  sailed  away  from 
our  shores  one  day  in  proud  dis- 
gust. 

What  happened: 

Instead    of    a    favored    few,    we 
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poured  our  whole  national  youth 
strength  into  our  compulsory  educa- 
tion--tfae  primary  schools---a  vast 
army  of  upwards  of  25,000,000  of 
boys  and  girb  who  were  to  get 
there  a  glimpse  of  the  new  indus- 
trial day  of  America.  We  hegsn  to 
carry  upwards  of  a  million  of  these 
youths  along  to  high  school,  private 
school,  speoal  school,  coU^e  and 
gradual^  training.  Veiy  rapidly, 
with  the  exception  of  isolated  insti- 
tutions, the  demands  made  upon 
our  educational  centers  were  that 
they  should  not  only  make  our  youth 
good,  but  good  for  something,  that 
our  colleges  should  turn  out  men 
who  might  periiaps  be  enamored  on 
the  side  with  the  '"quiet  air  of  de- 
lightful studies,"  who  first  of  all 
must  be  prepared  for  life,  practical 
life  as  it  was  being  lived  here  in 
America,  equipped  with  wide  awake 
minds  and  with  sound  and  athletic 
bodies.  Schook  fixed  their  qres 
upon  life  rather  than  upon  mere  text 
books.  Knowledge  for  knowledge 
sake  was  translated  into  the  slogan 
— knowledge  for  utility's  sake. 

Our  older  educators  disliked  to 
admit  this  but  it  has  been  becoming 
increasingly  true,  nevertheless.  The 
library  and  the  laboratory  entered 
into  a  new  marriage  and  their  com- 
mon home  was  the  laxge  living  room 
of  American  industrial,  commercial 
and  scientific  development.  Nothing 
in  American  human  forces  became 
foreign  to  the  curriculum.  Almost 
everything  began  to  get  a  hearing — 
stock  raising,  banking  and  finance, 
journalism,  automobiling,  political 
and  social  science,  scientific  hygiene, 
manual  training  and  dozens  of  other 
subjects  were  added  to  the  orig- 
inal standard  departments  of  letters, 
law,  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
fact  these  latter  original  subjects 
have  been  finding  it  difficult  to  keep 
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themselves  going.  Under  the  new 
elective  systems  introduced  in  our 
higher  institutions.  All  modernity 
was  poured  through  the  curriculum; 
there  came  democratic  education, 
free  schools,  not  common  schools  as 
in  Germany  distinct  from  military 
class  training,  and  not  public  schools 
as  in  England  where  gentlemen's 
sons  were  trained  at  $1,009  per  year. 

We  were  in  this  process  of  re- 
vamping, happily  considerably  well 
under  way,  when  the  European  war 
broke  out 

Already  other  nations  had  hepan 
to  follow  in  our  train  enlarging  the 
modem  practical  side  of  their  stu- 
dents' training.  It  was  the  writer's 
privilege  to  study  the  English  educa- 
tional institutions  in  England  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Al- 
though the  nine  big  conservative 
public  schools,  together  with  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  trying,  as  the 
headmaster  of  Winchester  said,  ''To 
hold  on  for  dear  life  to  the  old 
humanities,  Greek,  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics," the  tide  which  was  sweep- 
ing in  to  the  new  institutions  like 
the  Universities  of  Leeds,  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham  and  Bristol  was 
taking  a  new  set  of  youth  for  tech- 
nical and  practical  training.  We 
found  these  young  men  working  in 
laboratories  and  work  shops  and 
busy  with  cotton  machinery  as  the 
students  of  our  large  state  Universi- 
ties have  been  engaged  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  In  British 
colonies  and  possessions  the  same 
awakening  was  apparent.  The  gov- 
ernment schools  carried  on  by  Brit- 
ish teachers  and  educators  in  Egypt 
and  India  gave  evidence  of  turning 
away  from  the  exclusive  study  of 
the  classics  such  as  Lord  Macauley 
had  advocated  for  India  particularly 
on  English  models,  and  devoting  at- 
tention to  training  East  Indians  and 


Egyptians  for  participation  in  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits 
of  the  country.  In  India  one  finds 
springing  up  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial institutions  not  tmlike  those 
found  in  the  Philippines  and  in  our 
own  Middle  West. 

After  addressing  a  meeting  of 
Hindus  in  a  large  Brahmin  Club  in 
Bombay,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  close  to  have  a  del^fadon  of 
members  come  to  me  with  the  re- 
quest that  I  assist  them  in  getting 
a  president  for  an  agricultural  col- 
lege for  which  they  had  raised  an 
initial  fund  of  $40,000,  this  coUq^e 
to  be  established  near  Bombay.  The 
interesting  thing  about  this  fund  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  Brahmins  who, 
during  many  generations  had  been 
the  learned  caste  of  India  and  not 
supposed  to  soil  their  hands  by  any 
manual  labor,  were  desirous  of  send- 
ing their  sons  to  these  new  insti- 
tutions for  making  scientific  farm- 
ers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Japan 
the  educational  institutions  since  the 
year  1914  at  least  when  they  began 
to  lose  their  ardor  for  German- 
trained  Japanese  and  devote  them- 
selves more  thoroughly  to  American 
models  of  practical  training,  have 
had  much  to  do  in  the  awakening 
and  reopening  of  that  country  to  the 
world* 

Baron  Kaneko  who  was  bom  in 
1853,  which  has  been  styled  "The 
Perry  Year"  of  Japan,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University  in  the  class 
of  '78,  has  been  in  position  to  con- 
trast the  results  of  the  German  and 
American  systems  of  education  in 
his  country.  He  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  that  while  Japanese  youth  came 
back  from  Germany  with  revolu- 
tionary tendencies,  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  derived  culture  of  Ger- 
many should  be  grafted  on  to  that 
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of  his  own  country,  the  young  men 
who  were  educated  in  the  United 
States  returned  to  Japan  sobered  and 
earnest  and  impressed  with  the  per- 
sonal responsibiilties  which  grew  out 
of  the  freedom  loving  atmosphere  of 
self-governing  America.  Dr.  Inazo 
Nitobe  also  one  of  Japan's  leading 
educators  and  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  large  national  collie  in 
Tokio  has  borne  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  moral  influence  of  German 
academic  life  ''when  weighed  in  the 
balance    was    found    wanting." 

After  spending  three  years  in  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Nitobe  returned  to  his 
country  to  condemn  German  educa- 
tion as  "lacking  practical  value." 
He  denounced  the  movement  which 
during  the  years  from  1890  to  1900 
threatened  to  make  Japan  an  intel- 
lectual appenage  of  Germany.  It 
was  largely  because  of  the  clear 
vision  of  such  men  that  the  tide  of 
Japanese  students  turned  away  from 
Germany  and  went  to  other  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
during  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

It  is  doubtless  because  of  the  ef- 
fect and  operation  of  this  officially 
warped  German  thought  upon  thje 
youth  of  other  nations  that  there 
has  arisen  widespread  doubt  as  to 
the  methods  and  spirit  of  Teutonic 
training.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
United  States  at  this  moment  has 
in  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing 7000  students  from  100  nations 
of  whom  over  2000  are  Japanese, 
and  it  is  significant  to  realize  that 
no  other  nation  can  claim  such  a 
cosmopolitan  aggregation  of  men 
from  other  countries. 

It  was  thus  by  trial  and  not  other- 
wise that  education  "made  in  Ger- 
many" in  terms  of  philosophical  Ph. 
D.'s  and  pedantic  pedagogy  had  be- 
come  unnecessary   at   the   breaking 


out  of  the  war.  Here  in  America 
we  have  caught  the  vision  splendid 
of  our  own  national  opportimity  and 
heritage,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
which  was  to  fit  our  men  to  awaken 
and  develop  out  of  our  boundless 
national  and  individual  resources  a 
race  of  practitioners  in  the  useful 
and  industrial  arts.  We  set  to  work 
afresh  upon  the  great  task  of  em- 
pire building,  and  at  the  basis  of 
that  building  was  a  knowledge  of 
and  a  proficiency  in  economic  and 
industrial  affairs. 

Meanwhile  we  were  finding  that 
all  the  latent  idealism  and  imagina- 
tion of  our  strongly  emotional  and 
idealistic  race  were  being  called 
forth,  not  in  writing  poetry  in  words, 
but  in  the  poetry  no  less  real  in  steel 
and  stone.  We  hegSLn  tapping  the 
springs  of  nature  at  their  source  and 
this  in  a  large  way.  Young  Ameri- 
cans, were  learning  to  strike  the 
rock  of  nature  itself  in  order  that 
the  waters  of  national  economic  wel- 
fare and  industrial  progress  might 
gush  forth.  We  did  not  think  per- 
haps that  these  waters  were  to  ir- 
rigate the  entire  earth,  nor  did  we 
go  into  the  future  to  realize  how 
upon  these  material  bases  we  were 
erecting  foundations  for  all  kinds  of 
expanding  culture  in  the  future. 

We,  as  a  nation,  felt  rather  than 
reasoned  that  this  was  the  thing,  the 
American  thing,  to  do  at  this  time. 
That  we  as  a  people  were  building 
more  wisely  than  we  knew  is  seen 
today.  The  result  has  been  the  as- 
tonishment not  of  our  enemies  only, 
but  of  all  Europeans  and  also  of 
ourselves.  We  have  already  seen 
indications  of  a  new  respect  on  the 
part  of  Europe  for  America's  in- 
herent ability  and  accomplishments 
since  the  opening  of  the  war. 

A  writer  of  a  leading  article  in 
the     Politiken     of     Copenhagen     is 
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quoted  in  a  cable  to  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  September  20th  in  the 
following   statement : 

"The  attention  of  the  world  in 
these  exciting  days  is  directed  to- 
ward Washington,  not  toward  Lon- 
don or  Paris.  It  was  as  if  the  whole 
situation  demanded  that  it  should 
naturally  fall  to  President  Wilson 
to  formulate  the  decisive  answer  to 
Austria-Hungary.  To  that  extent 
America  has  now  taken  undisputed 
leadership.  This  fact  is  incontest- 
able, if  not  exactly  pleasing  from 
the  special  European  viewpoint. 
While  European  states  wear  each 
other  out,  world  leadership  goes  to 
the  United  States. 

"Europe  underestimated  America. 
Before  all,  Germany  did  so,  when, 
instead  of  America's  friendship  and 
neutrality,  it  preferred  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare,  which  America 
niade  ineffective  by  forcing  even  in 
the  European  sense,  quite  marvel- 
ous  shipbuilding. 

"Last  year  jeering  voices  from 
Germany  spoke  of  America's  pla- 
tonic  declaration  of  war.  A  country 
without  an  army  and  navy  would 
be  unable  to  bring  an  army  to 
Europe,  even  if  it  had  one,,  was  the 
exclamation  then.  Nobody  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  raising  an  army 
of  millions  in  one  year.  One  had 
seen  how  long  it  took  England  to  let 
htT  immense  forces  loose.  Even  if 
the  human  material  were  available, 
how  with  short  training,  could  it  re- 
place and  outweigh  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  European  military 
powers,  before  all  Germany,  witn 
centuries  of  military  traditions  and 
years  of  preparation  in  arming? 

"So  one  reasoned  in  Germany  and 
outside.  Now  we  live  to  see  Ameri- 
can transports  cross  the  Atlantic  ap- 
?arently  as  safely  as  in  peace  time. 
Voops  depart  and  arrive  punctu- 
ally— ^in  August  300,000  soldiers;  in 
one  year,  about  four  millions. 

"TTiis  is  not  the  only  achievement 
commanding  everybody's  admiration, 


even  the  Germans,  who  so  miscalcu- 
lated that  they  probably  never  would 
have  proclaimed  a  submarine  war  if 
they  had  imagined  the  American  mil- 
lions would  swarm  to  France. 

"But  there  lies  herein  a  threat 
against  the  root  of  the  old-fashioned 
militarism.  After  this  war  even  the 
most  hardened  militarists  must  ask 
themselves  whether  there  is  any 
sense  in  throwing  milliards  away  on 
keeping  up  in  time  of  peace  a 
mighty  army  and  fleet  when  the  gi- 
gantic machinery  can  be  improvised 
in  a  few  months.  That  is  what 
America  has  done  by  the  exertion 
of  the  strength  and  logic  and  iron 
will  to  which  Europe  involuntarily 
has   bowed. 

"It  is  true  that  the  development  of 
modem  war,  in  a  measure,  has  been 
favorable  to  the  Americans,  because 
it  has  been  proved  in  these  years 
that  war  does  not  depend  primarily 
upon  men,  but  upon  munitions,  enr 
gines,  war  material.  Here  was  a 
task  for  which  the  American  people 
seemed  made:  To  industralize  war, 
to  make  it,  to  a  still  higher  degree, 
the  mighty  exertion  of  a  technical 
mechanism,  and  all  of  the  forces  of 
this  ^eat  country,  all  of  its  inex- 
haustible resources,  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  that  all  earlier  equip- 
ment records   should  be  broken." 

This  Scandinavian  writer  has  gone 
farther  doubtless  in  his  praise  of  in- 
dustrial America  than  would  many 
European  leaders.  That,  however, 
he  sounds  a  trend  of  opinion  which 
is  rapidly  possessing  die  imagina- 
tion of  Europe  and  the  whole  world 
cannot  be  denied. 

This  opinion  has  arisen  largely 
because  Europe  has  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  certain  of  the  re- 
sourceful abilities  of  Americans  as 
never  before.  They  have  seen  nearly 
2,000,000  men  carried  safely  across 
the  seas  and  converted  into  fighting 
and  industrial  forces  in  France  with- 
in less  than  a  twelvemonth.     They 
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have  watched  with  interest  die  rait- 
ing of  four  great  Liberty  Loans  in 
which  Americans  have  voluntarily 
subscribed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  soldiers  upwards  of  sixteen 
billion  dollars.  They  have  seen 
broken  all  records  of  shipbuilding 
the  world  has  yet  known  and  have 
seen  a  new  American  Navy  and  a 
new  American  merchant  marine  ris- 
ing as  rapidly  and  as  surely  as  a 
great  American  skyscraper  goes  up, 
almost  over  night.  Chairman  Hur- 
ley's prognostication  of  259000,000 
tons  of  American  shipping  in  1920 
is  no  longer  disbelieved  by  Europe, 
after  they  have  learned  of  such  ac- 
complishments as  the  past  year  has 
already  evidenced.  Europe  has  wit- 
nessed the  Yankee  genius  inventing 
new  appliances  not  only  in  shipbuild- 
ing but  in  such  matters  as  dyestuffs 
and  the  score  of  other  manufactured 
articles  which  heretofore  had  been 
imported  from  Germany.  It  has 
witnessed  also  the  rising  up  of  the 
spirit  of  a  great  free  people,  with 
hardly  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  en- 
tire range  of  states  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  devoting  every 
ambition  and  energetic  impulse  of 
hand  and  heart  and  brain  to  the 
purpose  in  hand. 

It  may  be  hardly  necessary  to 
sound  the  warning  of  dignified  mod- 
esty on  the  part  of  Americans  in  re- 
lation to  their  work,  as  we  are  be- 
ginning as  a  nation  to  measure  our- 
selves against  the  very  great  accom- 
plishments of  the  old  world  powers 
and  are  securing  better  and  clearer 
perspective  upon  our  real  and  nat- 
ural lines  of  successful  activity.  It 
is  most  necessary,  however,  from  a 
point  of  view  of  education  to  realize 
the  type  of  training  which  has 
helped  to  make  the  above  results 
possible   and   to   endeavor   to   make 
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is  training  even  more  eflSdent  in 
the  future. 

It  has  been  cogently  stated  re- 
cently that  war  has  replaced  ardu- 
tecture  as  the  mother  of  arts  and 
inventions.  The  European  conflict 
threw  the  world  into  a  melting  pot 
and  war  has  been  a  supreme  test 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  since  it 
is  the  nation  or  the  individual  that 
can  in  a  given  emergency  most  read- 
ily and  successfully  readjust  tiiem- 
selves  to  the  occasion  that  is  most 
likely  to  survive. 

America  was  a  lover  of  peace  and 
she  had  been  practicing  it  to  tfie 
almost  utter  exclusion  of  activities 
relating  to  the  arts  of  war  and  great 
standing  armaments.  In  less  than  a 
year,  she  has  plunged  through  a  mul- 
titude of  conditions  into  the  fore- 
front of  nations  as  a  fighter  and  war 
maker.  What  it  took  Germany  40 
years  to  do  the  United  States  haa 
now  well  under  way  in  the  first  year 
of  her  engagement  in  the  great  world 
conflict.  To  be  sure  natural  inclina- 
tion worked  in  harmoniously  with 
the  world  exigency  but  this  Ameri- 
can temperament^  bent  had  been 
for  20  years  guided  and  developed 
by  an  educational  and  an  industrial 
training.  This  is  the  point  that  must 
not  be  overlooked  by  our  educators, 
our  politicians  or  our  men  of  af- 
fairs. 

If,  as  Wellington  stated,  Waterloo 
was  won  in  the  public  schools  and 
on  the  plain  fields  of  Eton  and  Marl- 
boro, so  it  is  now  more  true  than 
we  yet  appreciate,  that  this  greatest 
war  of  history  will  owe  its  trium- 
phant result  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  training  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  youths  have  been  re- 
ceiving during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  in  our  own  free  American 
schools,  and  especially  in  our  scien- 
tifically  arranged   system   of   higher 
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modem  training  which  has  had  for 
its  end  and  aim  the  participation  in 
industrial  and  scientific  activities. 

Gilbert  Murray,  the  distinguished 
Oxford  teacher,  after  visiting  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  and 
spending  some  time  at  one  of  our 
New  England  colleges  a  few  years 
ago,  stated  to  the  writer  when  asked 
concerning  the  difference  between 
English  and  American  students^  that 
while  the  English  student  had  a  bet- 
ier  background  of  historical  and  das^ 
sical  knowledge,  the  American  youth 
liad  a  greater  ability  to  utilize  and 
to  adapt  his  knowledge  to  circum- 
stances and  to  modem  life. 

In  other  words,  our  training,  how- 
•cver  inadequate,  has  been  fitted  to 
the  American  temperament  more 
truly  than  perhaps  we  realize  and 
Ihe  evidence  of  this  is  revealed  daily 
m  the  achievements  that  are  the 
fliarvel  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  alert,  wide-awake  apti- 
tude for  quick  adjustment  and  many 
sided  adaptation,  especially  in  the  line 
of  mechanical  genius,  that  our  sjrs- 
tcm  of  late  years  has  fostered.  And 
ibis  was  an  important  element  in 
winning  the  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what 
would  happen  if  culture  instead  of 
-mechanics  had  been  needed  in  this 
•crisis. 

Would  the  American  naticHi  have 
stood  the  test  as  against  Europe? 
For  one,  it  is  my  earnest  belief  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  not 
1>e  found  wanting  here  in  that  finer 
idealism    and    particularly    in    that 


strong  sentiment  that  go  to  make  up 
soul  quality.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  here  that  as  far  as  a  system  of 
education  is  concerned,  as  one  man 
once  spoke  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, ''the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  worics.''  The 
American  system  of  training,  as 
compared  with  the  German  system 
of  training,  works  more  successfully 
for  us  at  least  and  before  we  change 
it  to  copy  the  methods  of  other  races, 
we  may  well  ponder  over  the  results 
which  it  has  already  brought  and  is 
bringing  to  the  United  Sutes. 

For  the  time  being  our  educational 
institutions  have  been  necessarily 
tumed  into  military  training  camps 
and  centers  for  the  particular  edu- 
cation of  young  men  who  are  needed 
in  the  various  lines  or  annament, 
required  for  waging  battles  in  the 
sky,  on  land  and  upon  and  under 
the  seas. 

It  is  not  too  early,  however,  for 
the  American  people  to  begin  to 
plan,  and  all  America  is  interested 
in  this,  for  the  new  and  renovated 
national  system  of  training  after  the 
war.  This  great  world  conflict  has 
already  revolutionized  a  multitude  of 
former  traditions  and  settled  abil- 
ities. 

In  no  realm  will  its  effect  be  more 
evident  or  potent  than  in  that  of 
education  since  it  will  bring  out  viv- 
idly to  the  consciousness  of  all  men 
the  fact  that,  as  a  wise  statesman 
once  said,  "The  School  must  save 
the   State.'' 
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By  Chasus  Dz  Chambrun 

A  member  of  our  staff  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  foUowinff  address  by 
Couat  Charles  de  Chambrun,  a  great-great-grandson  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
Count  de  Chambrun,  as  Charge  d'A fairs  at  the  French  Embassy,  represented  France 
at  the  Lafayette  anniversary  celebration  held  at  the  statute  of  Lafayette  in  front 
of  the  White  House,  September  6,  1918.  The  headings  are  editorial  and  are  de- 
Bi^ntd  to  call  attention  to  salient  points  and  to  certain  historical  events  and 
coincidences  that  may  well  be  better  known  in  America.  Certainly  these  coinci- 
dences link  the  past  with  the  present  and  should  tend  further  to  cement  the 
friendship  of  the  two  great  Republics. — Bd. 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

ON  this  anniversary,  particularly 
dear  to  my  heart,  I  feel  deeply 
the  honor  of  being  called  upon  to 
speak,  in  the  name  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Prance,  before  this  assembly 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  .States,  whose 
name,  blessed  by  all  my  fellow  coun- 
try-men,..is  to-day^-as  popular  among 
them  as  Lafayette's  with  you.  I  am 
greatly  honored  also  to  address  the 
distinguished  representatives  of  the 
-patriotic  societies  whose  mission  it 
is  to-  preserve  the  sacred  memories 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

No  one. ever  more  ardently  cher- 
ished that  revolution  of  independ- 
ence  and  liberty,  whose  purity  of 
motives  remains  unsurpassed;  no 
one  ever  served  it  with  greater 
fervor;  no  one  has  worshipped  it 
with  more  heartfelt  piety,  than  he 
whose  birth  you  are  celebrating 
to-day. 

Lafayette,  the  Idealist  of  France, 
AND  His  Ideai«  of  America 

Others  may  say  what  he  did  on 
the  fields  of  battle  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  What  I  wish  to  tell 
you,  speaking  at  the  foot  of  this 
monument,  is  not  that  which  his 
sword  brought  over  to  America, 
but,   rather,   that   which   his   heart 


brought  back  to  France.  For  it  is 
not  only  the  generous  spontanity 
with  which  he  came  to  you,  that 
causes  you  to  bless  his  memory;  it 
is  also  the  tmfaltering  fidelity  with 
which,  thruout  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  long  career  and  in  the  midst 
of  most  troublous  times,  he  never 
ceased  to  belong  to  you.  He  re- 
mained all  his  life  the  aide-de-camp 
of  General  Washington,  whom  he 
loved,  as  you  know,  with  the  tender- 
ness pf  a  friend  and  the  respect  of 
a  son.  .All  his  life  he  was  the 
zealous  missionary  o^.  the  cause  of 
which  th£^t  great  man  was  tHe  in- 
spired patriarch.  He  had  first  set 
foot  on  your  shores,  filled  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  eager  for 
adventure,  seeking  fame;  you  sent 
him  back  to  us  with  a  soul  truly 
republican,  having  exchanged  hia 
courtly  manners  for  democratic  sim- 
plicity— ^American  in  ideal  and  in 
conduct. 

This  ideal,  which  was  yours  alone 
at  that  time,  and  whose  lofty  course 
more  than  a  century  of  prosperity 
has  not  retarded,  he  proposed  ta 
his  country.  Through  his  example, 
America  became  popular  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XVL  And  later  on^ 
when  the  people  of  France,  swayed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  century  and 
seized  in  their  turn  with  the  fever 
of  Liberty,  wished  to  build  upon 
new  foundations  their  political  in- 
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stitutions  and  their  social  code,  he 
had  only  one  thought — to  induce 
the  French  revolution  to  adopt  the 
principles  proclaimed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  America,  and  to  start  his 
own  country  along  the  road  of  this 
free  and  democratic  government,  of 
which  your  United  States  were 
then  just  beginning  the  great  and 
conclusive  experience. 

« 

The  Flags  and  the  PRiNaPLEs  ot 
Sister  Repubucs 

•  ■  •  « 

Read  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen,  which 
is  the  character  of  our  public  rights, 
and  of  which  Lafayette  was  the 
principal  author,  you  will  see 
there  more  than  one  resemblance 
to  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
Virginia.  Is  it  astonishing  that  we 
should  be  fighting  for  the  same 
principles? 

On  the  morrow  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille,  Lafayette  presented  to 
France  her  new  colors.  These  were, 
by  a  providential  coincidence,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  to 
rejoice  over,  the  three  colors  of 
your  glorious  flag.  They  had  been, 
in  your  country,  the  symbol  of  na- 
tional independence;  with  us,  the 
emblem  of  political  liberty.  To-day, 
illumined  by  the  sun  of  victory  and 
acclaimed  by  two  peoples  whom 
they  inspire  with  mutual  love,  they 
float  together  over  the  battlefields 
where  are  being  decided  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  of  all  nations. 

Faithful    in    the    Dungeons    of 
Austria  and  Prussia 

To  this  ideal,  to  these  principles, 
to  this  flag,  he  was  invariably  faith- 
ful. He  was  the  enemy  of  absolut- 
ism from  whatever  source,  whether 
it  issued  from  the  court,  from  the 


omnipotence  of  an  assembly,  or 
from  a  mob.  At  the  Tuilleries  as  at 
the  Town  Hall  of  Paris,  at  '  the 
sessions  of  the  Cohstituante,  or  in 
the  presence  of  popular  uprisings, 
and  even  in  the  dungeons  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  where  he  was  confined 
for  five  years  (for  the  despots  of 
Central  Europe  have  never  had  any 
tenderness  for  those  who  cherish 
liberty) — everywhere  and  always,  in 
good  fortune  as  in  bad,  you  find  him 
as  you  have  known  him,  as  you 
have  loved  him,  as  you  have  made 
him. 

3uch  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Lib- 
erty and  to  America  was  bound  to 
receive  its  reward.  America  was 
generous  of  it.  When,  in  1824,  he 
came  to  pay  you  a  visit  and  to  say 
farewell,  Washington  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms  were  no  longer 
there  to  welcome  him;  but  he  saw 
rise  from  the  new  generation,  like  a 
beneficent  harvest,  that  immense 
gratitude  which  was  the  pride  of  his 
old  age  and  one  of  the  joys  of 
France. 

It  was  reserved  to  our  generation, 
however,  to  witness  more  thaii*he 
could  have  foreseen,  more  than  would 
have  surpassed  his  most  ambitious 
dream:  The  United  States  send- 
ing millions  of  men  to  fight,  on  the 
soil  of  France,  this  war  of  all  wars, 
and  help  humanity  to  win  its'  suit. 

#         ■ 

Democracv  Defeats  Autocracy  at 
the  Shrine  of  Lafayette 

I  shall  not  recall  the  historical 
wprds  of  xioble  General  John  Per- 
shing when  he  was  led  .to  the  family 
cemetery  where  the  friend  of  Amer- 
ica reposes.  No  .  Frenchman  will 
ever  forget  them.  But  allow  me  to 
tell  you  something  more.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  Battle  of  the  Mame 
'• — four  years  ago  to-day — the  enemy 
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penetrated  the  very  edge  of  Lafay- 
ette's property,  Lagrange.  At  the 
second  Battle  of  the  Mame,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  advancing  so 
far;  your  own  soldiers  were  there 
protecting  the  approach. 

Among  those  heroes  of  Chateau 
Thierry  and  of  Fismes,  among  those 
who  combat  on  our  fields,  among 
those  who  soar  in  our  skies,  may 
there  be  found  many  who  have  the 
soul  of  Lafayette;  I  mean  to  say, 
who  understand  and  love  the  land 
of  France  as  he  understood  and 
loved  America.  That  is  the  wish 
that  I  express  to-day.  Never  have 
two  countries  been  more  intimately 
united  than  ours.    If  there  is  no 


written  pact  between  us,  there 
is  a  great  act,  there  is  a  great  fact. 
Your  men  are  living  at  our  firesidea, 
and  defending  them.  Your  dead 
repose  in  our  meadows,  under  the 
shadow  of  those  thousands — ^those 
hundreds  of  thousands— of  little 
white  crosses,  which  will  signify  to 
future  generations  the  meaning  of 
their  native  land,  and  the  price  of 
Liberty.  May  the  people  of  France 
and  the  people  of  America  for  ever 
live,  according  to  tlie  wofds  of 
Washington,  *'as  brothers  should 
do,  in  harmonious  friendship  I''  May 
we,  like  our  victorious  soldiers,  for- 
ever remain  united,  thru  life  and 
unto  death,  a  lavie  et  aia  mart! 


Democracy  and  Education 

Maxiicilian  R  E.  Groszmann 


WHAT  is  a  democracy? 
Is  it  a  commonwealth  where  a 
president,  elected  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  popular  vote,  stands  at  the 
head  as  the  nation's  executive,  in- 
stead of  a  hereditary  ruler,  be  he 
emperor,  king,  or  duke? 

England  is  called,  not  altogether 
unjustly,  a  democracy ;  and  yet  it  is, 
by  its  constitution,  ruled  over  by  a 
king.  Royal  rule  in  England  is 
limited  and  in  part  nominal,  it  is 
true;  but  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out influence.  Navy  and  army  are 
"His  MajestyV  not  "Great  Brit- 
ain's," and  the  late  King  Edward 
wielded  considerable  political  in- 
fluence. Nominally,  the  king  ap- 
points his  cabinet  With  all  that, 
there  is  a  distinct  democratic  ele- 
ment in  English  political  life,  and 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 


in  the  general  elections  determines 
much  of  the  English  policy. 

Is  democracy  a  matter  of  univer- 
sal suffrage?  Germany  has  univer- 
sal suffrage  in  the  elections  for  the 
Reichstag,  while  in  England  the 
vote  is  in  a  measure  dependent  upon 
the  possession  of  property.  Even 
>in  the  United  States,  only  those 
who  can  or  will  pay  a  poll  tax  can 
vote.  Besides,  suffrage  has  not 
been  universal  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  anywhere  until  recently. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  late  develop- 
ment that  women  are  obtaining  the 
franchise,  and  before  the  time  of 
Lincoln^s  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, millions  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try were  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  their  color  and 
race. 

Is  democracy  a  matter  of  major- 
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ity  rule?  Hardly.  In  the  first  place, 
a  majority  rule  is  lai^ely  a  matter 
of  election  districts,  distribution  and 
computation.  The  Reichstag  elec- 
tions in  Germany  were  unfair,  fron^ 
antajority  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as 
tkbe  election  districts  are  very  uneven* 
ly  pc^Midated  so  that  in  some  cases 
20,000  voters  in  one  district  may 
wield  as  much  power  as  200/X)0  in 
another*  Our  own  senate  gives 
states  ol  very  different  populations 
equal  representation;  therefore^,  a 
majority  vote  in  the  senate  by  nc 
means  indicates  a  majiority  of  the 
people.  Even  our  House  of  Repre- 
sealatives  suffers  in  a  measure  from 
the  same  faulta  from  which  the 
German  Reicb^ag  suffers.  Finally, 
the  election  of  an  American  presi- 
dent is  bound  up  with  the  ancient 
system  of  electors,  so  that  we  have 
had  several  presidents  who  were 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  voting 
citizens. 

In  addition  to  that,  mere  majority 
rule  disfranchises  the  minority,  and 
the  margin  oi  difference  is  often 
very  small.  One  vote  creates  a 
majority^  and  the  minority  has  no 
redress.  Majority  rale  as  such  sub- 
stittites  for  tiie  rule  of  the  classes, 
or  of  autocratic  individuals,  the  rule 
of  the  masses ;  it  puts  a  premium  on 
number  instead  of  on  quality.  Ig- 
norance and  corruption  may  triumph 
over  wisdom,  honesty,  and  progres- 
siveness.  The  problem  of  how  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  nUnority  as 
long  as  the  mechanical  majority 
vote  derides  the  fate  of  nations,  has 
long  occupied  the  minds  of  thinking 
men. 

Is  democracy  a  matter  of  neatly 
balancing  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment so  that  neither  the  legislative, 
nor  the  judiciary,  nor  the  executive 
branch    can    overlap    or    encroach 


upon  each  other's  prerogatives?  I 
am  afraid  this  balancing  is  beyond 
human  power  as  long  as  it  is  mainly 
a  question  of  consitutional  adjust- 
ment, of  definitions  on  paper.  "Hu- 
man nature"  will  manifest  itself  in 
spite  of  all  written  paragraphs,  and 
constitutions  no  less  than  treaties 
will  be  reduced  to  mere  "scraps  of 
paper"  when  "human  interests" 
clash.  Powers  will  be  arrogated 
by  unscrupulous  officials,  or  will 
be  meekly  granted  \uider  stress  by 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
protected  by  the  careful  distribu- 
tion of  these  self-same  powers. 
Constitutional  paragraphs  and  laws 
are  stretchable  things. 

So  we  come  to  the  last  question: 
Is  democracy  a  matter  of  law?  We 
pride  ourselves  upon  our  respect 
for  law..  The  legality  of  a  thing  is 
the  deciding  factor,  it  would  seem. 
Yet,  the  execution  of  a  law  depends, 
first,  upon  its  interpretation,  and  a 
host  of  lawyers  is  constantly  at 
work  to  "interpret"  the  existing 
laws  in  the  interest  of  their  clients. 
Secondly,  it  depends  upon  the  good 
will  and  honesty  of  those  entrusted 
with  their  execution.  This  has  been 
seriously  affected  in  practically 
every  country  of  the  world  by  the 
spirit  of  graft,  or  at  least  by  lack  of 
seriousness.  Too  many  laws  are 
"dead  letters."  Some>  indeed,  are 
relics  of  bygone  times — still  in  ex- 
istence, but  mostly  forgotton,  and 
deserving  of  being  forgotten.  After 
all,  a  law  is  an  atten^>t  to  formulate 
a  human  experience  or  idea  of 
wrong  and  right.  These  ideas 
change,  human  eiq)erience  broadens. 
What  is  a  true  expression  of  the 
conscience  of  today,  falls  short  of 
the  conscience  of  the  morrow. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  may  charac- 
terize a  democracy  f 
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A  democracy  may  exist  When  the 
constitutional  form  of  it  does  not 
obtain,  as  we  may  see,  at  least  in 
modest  measure,  in  England.  And 
it  may  not  exist  when  the  outw^ird 
form  of  the  government  is  demo- 
catic.  Imperial  Rome  was,  in 
form,  a  republic;  in  fact,  a  violent 
autocracy. 

Democracy  depends  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  It  presupposes 
on  the  part  of  every  individual 
citizen  that  amount  of  self-respect 
and  independent  energy  which  will 
save  him  from  becoming  subjugated 
to  any  other  man's  dictum.  It  is 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  inde- 
pendent thinking  each  citizen  does, 
and  his  readiness  to  take  a  virile 
stand  for  his  unprejudiced  convic- 
tions. It  is  a  matter  of  true  man- 
hood and  true  womanhood.  It  is 
the  expression  of  a  firm,  rational, 
social  attitude.  It  is  a  blending  of 
the  instincts  of  invidual  self-preser- 
vation and  of  those  social  instincts 
which  make  the  individual  an  in- 
tegral part  of  an  organized  whole. 

For  his  individual  self-respect  will 
not  prevent  the  citizen  of  a  democ- 
racy from  placing  himself  in  com- 
munity with  his  fellow-citizens,  or 
from  subordinating  his  own  judg- 
ment willingly  to  the  better  insight 
on  the  part  of  others  whose  exper- 
ience and  ability  he  will  recognize. 
He  will  respect,  as  much  as  he 
respects  his  own  rights,  organized 
society,  constitutional  authority,  such 
as  he  has  had  a  voice  in  the  constitu- 
ting. He  will  recognize  and  rever- 
ence the  majesty  of  the  law,  as  an 
expression  of  communalized  con- 
science. Self-respect  is  the  twin- 
brother  of  self-control ;  a  control  of 
the  elemental  instincts  which  are 
destructive  when  unsocialized.  This 
control  has  developed  human  society, 
the  solidarity  of  interest,  compan- 


ionship, the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Self-respect  involves,  as  its  count- 
erpart, respect  for  the  rights  of 
others — a,  mutuality  of  attitude.  It 
implies  confidence  and  respect  for 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth.  ''Government'' 
in  a  democracy  exists  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  "governed." 
To  call  the  executive  head  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic  a  "ruler"  approaches 
an  insult:  for  it  is  the  privilege  of 
that  exalted  office  to  render  to  the 
people  the  most  significant  service 
a  democracy  needs.  A  democracy 
is  built  upon  the  idea  of  service, 
not  of  rule.  A  democratic  govern- 
ment must  be  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people ;"  "with  malice  towards  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right." 

Democracy  must  be  based  on 
knowledge,  and  upon  the  ability  to 
see  the  right:  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  human  development,  in  his- 
tory and  in  social  order,  and  in  the 
discernment  of  the  workings  of  our 
own  and  of  other  people's  minds. 
Democracy  is  a  matter  of  right 
thinking,  of  right  feeling,  of  right 
acting,  on  the  part  of  every  citizen. 
Not  that  it  involves  perfection,  but 
it  does  involve  the  sincere  striving 
after  perfection. 

Democracy,  in  short,  is  not  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  documents.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  human  heart— of 
human  conscience,  of  an  enlightened 
human  conscience. 

It  is  a  matter  of  education.  Only 
an  educated  people  is  ripe  for  de- 
mocracy. Educated:  not  in  the 
sense  of  scholastic  training,  of 
technical  efficiency,  of  university 
professions,  of  scientific  conquest  of 
the  material  forces  of  the  universe. 
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Educated  rather  in  the  sense  of 
rational  self-culture  and  self  realiza- 
tion, in  the  sense  of  a  broadening 
of  the  mind,  a  training  of  the  emo- 
tions towards  altruism  and  social 
responsibility — ^in  the  sense  of  chast- 
ening our  souls  so  that  our  actions 
will^serve  the  ideals  of  the  highest 
conceptions  of  humanity,  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  divine  in  the  form 
of  human  society. 


Democracy  is  in  its  essence  a 
spiritual  thing,  not  a  material  thing. 
Its  ethical  aspect  is  stronger  than 
its  intellectual  aspect.  It  represents : 
the  right  social  motive  in  the  form: 
of  right  social  action.  It  is  the 
highest  form  of  human  organiza- 
tion— almost  intangible  in  its  visible 
expression,  difficult  and  sensitve  of 
codification,  and  yet  a  very  real 
thing. 


True  History  for  Monarchies 


Matthew  Page  Andrews 


How  the  Teaching  of  History  May  Help  in  the  Rebuilding  of  Europe 


TN  THE  establishment  of  free 
-'-  popular  government  maintained 
by  intelligent  public  opinion,  the 
English-speaking  peoples  have  set 
an  example  to  the  world.  This 
example  has  been  followed,  with 
sundry  modifications  to  suit  differ- 
ent conditions,  by  such  other  peo- 
ples as  have  become  free  to  adapt 
themselves  to  it.  Three  great 
World-Powers  did  not,  however, 
adapt  themselves  to  this  spirit  of 
democracy  and  political  progress. 
These  great  Powers  were  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  In  1914,  the 
first  named  deliberately  plunged 
the  world  in  the  bloodiest  and  most 
fHghtful  of  all  wars ;  the  second  was 
used  as  the  tool  or  agent  of  the 
first;  while  the  last,  under  a  new 
form  of  brute  force,  may  prove  as 
great  a  menace  to  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  as  the  autocracy  which 
preceded  it. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  histor}'  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples  may 
be  described  as  a  series  of  experi- 
ments and  experiences  making 
towards  popular  rule  and  social 
progress.  Whatever  liberty  the 
English-speaking  peoples  and  those 
associated  with  them  possess  to-day 
is  an  inheritance  of  history.  With- 
out this  background  of  centuries  of 
experience,  government  by  the  peo- 
ple as  we  know  it  to-day  would  be 
impossible. 

Unlike  material  inheritances,  this 
"heritage  of  freedom"  may  be  shared 
with  other  peoples  and  the  original 
stock  .be  actually  enhanced  in  value 
thru  its  wider  distribution.  The 
English-speaking  peoples  shared  the 
history  of  early  Greece,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland;  while  in  more  recent 
times,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
other  countries  allied  in  the  Great 
War  have  drawn  freely  and  happily 
upon  the  political  experiences  of 
Anglo-American  development 
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Someiviiere  in  the  experience  or 
the  histoiy  of  every  people*  no 
flutter  how  dominated  by  auto- 
cratic power,  there  may  be  fonnd 
something  in  common  w}th  the  past 
of  peoples  that  have  obtained  their 
freedom.  It  was  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  fundamental  fact 
that  a  simple  but  comprehensive 
plan  was  outlined  for  tiie  educa- 
tion— ^the  historical  education — of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prisoners  of  war 
under  the  control  of  the  Allied  Na- 
tions. After  this  plan  or  outline 
had  received  the  endorsement  or  ap- 
proval of  a  number  of  representative 
Americans,  it  was  laid  before  the 
War  Department  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  not  intended  in  any  way 
as  a  war  measure  to  be  "rammed 
down  the  throats''  of  these  prisoners ; 
but  it  concerned  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe,  in  accord  with  the  high- 
est ideals  of  the  United  States  in 
entering  the  war  to  help  in  securing 
a  lasting  peace.  Hence,  this  pro- 
posed instruction  in  popular  ideals 
of  government  was  intended  to  be 
made  attractive  to  the  prisoners,  not 
only  that  they  might  learn  the 
truth,  hitherto  held  from  them,  con- 
cerning their  own  forefathers'  un- 
successful struggles  for  liberty  in 
1849,  and  at  other  times,  but  also 
that  they  might  come  to  realize  that 
they  have  at  least  some  inheritance 
in  common  with  the  free  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

In  brief,  these  points  represent 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  in- 
trodttctorjr  explanation  laid  before 
die  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  "purpose** 
of  the  proposed  education  of  the 


German  prisoners  of  war.  The  war 
is  now  over,  but  prisoners  are  still 
held  by  tiie  Allied  Nations,  and  die 
same  political  policy  of  instructiott 
may  now  be  carried  out  and  ex* 
tended  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  and  the  printed  page  among 
the  educated  peoples  of  Central 
Europe,  while  other  means  may  be 
used  to  teach  the  same  lessons  to 
the  illiterate  ^  millions  in  darkest 
Russia. 

The  Educational  PtAM  and  Pur- 
pose 

Thmout  the  world  it  is  now 
realized  that  the  power  of  the 
Prussian  menace  was  based  upon 
the  political  training  and  control 
of  the  German  people.  The  Ger- 
man people  were  deliberately  in- 
doctrinated with  the  evil  conceptions 
which  were  designed  to  make  a 
world  of  masters  and  slaves.  In 
Germany,  pcriitical  reaction  against 
so  monstrous  a  doctrine  as  that  of 
brute  force  imposed  by  German 
"supermen"  all  too  often  followed 
the  form  of  theories  equally  danger- 
ous, perhaps  to  the  weUare  of  man- 
kind; for,  in  different  ways,  both 
extremes  denied  to  individuals  the 
"inalienable  right"  to  the  free  de- 
velopment of  life  and  liberty. 

In  contrast  and  contradistinction 
to  these  two  extremes  are  the  ideals 
of  democracy  wherever  these  have 
found  full  or  even  partial  freedom 
for  expression.  If  the  German  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  extirpated  for  their 
recent  crimes  against  humanity, 
they  must  be  imbued  with  some 
appreciation  of  political  ideas  and 
ideals  that  are  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "divine  right"  rulership  over 
a  servile  people,  and  its  German- 
conceived  ahemative,— a  crass  and 
soulless  materialism. 
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A  simple  but  skillful  setting 
forth  of  historical  facts  would  con- 
vince the  greater  number  of  the 
prisoners  of  war,  and  ultimately  the 
majority  of  the  German  people,  of 
the  falseness  of  Prussian  philoisophy. 
They  would  torn  to  the  long  Mb- 
merged  teachings  of  their  own  great 
patriots  and  to  the  actual  experience 
of  free  peoples.  These  converts 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
spread  in  their  own  lands  the  ideals 
of  pcrfitically  enlightened  nations, 
and  the  desire  to  develop  these 
ideals.  It  ss  not  enough  to  re- 
move by  force  a  brutal  government, 
if  its  people  continue  to  cling  to 
the  brutal  ideas  of  that  government 
and  live  only  for  the  day  of  revenge. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  entire  people 
too  suddenly  disillusioned  about  the 
old  order  may  violently  lose  faith 
in  any  and  all  established  forms 
of  government.  In  that  event,  autoc- 
racy 16  succeeded  either  by  anarchy 
or  by  a  menace  of  materialism  and 
class  upheaval  as  unsettling  to  the 
world  as  the  reign  of  the  Bolsheviki 
in  Russia. 

The  Effect  of  Fuocino  German 

History 

The  history  of  peoples  and  of 
political  movements  is  full  of  in- 
terest and  inspiration  for  those  who 
may  be  brought  to  feel  a  sense  of 
wrong  and  oppression.  The  present 
may  be  link^  up  with  the  past  and 
the  illustrative  material  made  there- 
by the  more  forceftd,  provided  these 
approaches  be  e£Fected  with  tact 
and  judgment.  Political  patriotism 
and  idealism  may  be  inspired  by 
the  very  recital  of  the  suppressed 
history  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  The 
story  of  the  unsuccessful  but  glor- 
ious struggle  of  the  German  liberal 
or  patriotic  party  of  1849  and  their 


defeat  should  be  fully  and  faithfully 
presented,  together  with  the  historjr 
of  the  liberals  who  were  expatriated 
by  the  triumph  of  autocracy.  Their 
principles  may  be  set  forth  and 
their  deeds  and  ideas  dwelt  upon 
as  representative  of  the  spirit  of 
Goethe,  Heine,  and  others,  whose 
writings  may  with  profit  be  quoted. 
In  all  of  which,  the  principles  of 
autocracy  in  general  rather  than  the 
persons  of  particular  Prussian  or 
Austrian  autocrats  should,  at  first, 
be  brought  into  contrast  with  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  of  political 
liberty,  together  with  the  lives  and 
character  of  the  leaders  in  the  age- 
long struggle  for  freedom  from 
oppression  and  tyranny  in  every 
land. 

Naturally^  the  history  of  the  allied 
peoples  against  whom  the  German 
soldier  was  sent  to  fight  are  richer 
than  his  own  country  in  stories  of 
political  development;  but  the  ex- 
amples of  the  erstwhile  autocrats  of 
these  freed  peoples  and  the  popular 
reaction  against  these  autocrats  may 
be  set  forth  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  so  that  possible  prejudices 
may  be  put  to  rest  by  this  contrast 
between  praise  and  blame. 

Incidents  of  suppressed  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  should  be  brought 
forward,  such  as  the  story  of  Martin 
Koszta  and  the  successful  American 
eflFort  to  protect  this  compatriot  of 
Kossuth  when  he  was  seized  in 
Asia  Minor,  subsequent  to  his  dec- 
laration of  purpose  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  shown  how  British  factory 
workers  united  with  German  and 
Austrian-bom  citizens  of  America 
to  honor  the  American  commander 
who,  as  far  back  as  1853,  rescued 
Koszta  and  defied  the  pround  Aus- 
trian    autocracy.     In     natural     se- 
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-quence»  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  liberty  in  the  Anglo-Celtic 
peoples  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta,  the  over- 
throw in  Great  Britain  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  under  Charles  I ;  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts  in 
1689;  the  beginnings  of  liberty  and 
the  founding  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  America;  the  expansion  of 
these  principles  in  thirteen  Anglo- 
American  colonies;  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  its  democratic 
reaction  in  the  mother  country  in 
the  final  uprooting  of  an  irresponsi- 
ble royal  "will  to  govern,"  regard- 
less of  public  opinion;  the  expan- 
sion of  self-government  and  the 
ultimate  voluntary  cohesion  of  the 
self-governing  parts  of  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of 
the  subject  which  are  of  equal  im- 
portance. During  the  war,  even  Ger- 
man autocracy  encouraged  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  a  cry  for 
peace,  however  h)rpocritical  the  call 
may  have  been.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  bom  among  the  masses 
a  genuine  desire  for  peace  and  a 
hatred  of  the  horrors  brought  on  by 
war,  even  if  that  desire  should  be 
inspired  by  a  selfish  design  to  avoid 
punishment.  In  any  event,  it  may 
be  shown  by  many  examples  how 
the  ideals  of  democracy  lead 
towards  good-will,  peace  and  the 
least  trampled  "pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Illustration  may  be  given  of 
the  free  intercourse  along  the 
boundary  line  of  Canada  and  the 


United  States,  the  freedom  from 
forts  and  fortifications  thruout  the 
length  of  that  line,  and  the  mutual 
trust  between  democratic  peoples. 
If  it  be  objected  that  this  illustra- 
tion is  taken  from  the  two  most 
closely  associated  and  well-developed 
democracies  of  similar  customs  and 
antecedents,  it  may  be  cited,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  though  the  weaker 
and  less  stable  republics  of  South 
America  have  had  many  revolutions 
and  internal  changes,  they  have  had 
few  wars  with  one  another,  and 
none  has  built  up  power  by  decades 
of  aggression  upon  its  neighbors. 
Prior  to  the  Great  War,  it  wte 
the  boast  of  the  German  Imperial 
Government  that  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  Germany  was  the  low^ 
est  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth.  At  the  same  time,  its  people 
were  deliberately  kept  in  ignorance 
of  political  progress;  they  were 
taught  (falsely)  the  history  of  Ger- 
man kings  and  their  wars  of  con- 
quest, and  nothing  at  all  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  or  any  other 
people.  It  may  well  become  the 
part,  on  the  principle  of  "enlight- 
ened self-interest"  if  on  no  other 
ground,  for  progressive  democracy 
to  give  these .  long  misgoverned 
masses  the  one  thing  they  have  most 
lacked — faithful  and  popular  his- 
tory, so  that  they  may  have  some 
basis  whereon  to  construct  better 
and  lasting  ideals  for  the  future 
that  is  before  them  and  all  peoples 
who  would  become  a  part  of  the 
family  of  nations  that  is  to  be,  in  a 
moral  if  not  a  literal  interpretation, 
the  United  States  of  the  World. 
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By  WiujAM  Chaxus  O'Donneix,  Jk. 
Our  Editor  in  France 


rrvHE  great  hall  of  the  Palais  de 
■^  Glace  "strained  its  sides"  to  ac- 
commodate the  multitude  of  Ameri- 
cans packed  in  the  famous  audi- 
torium on  the  night  of  January  12th, 
1919.  A  band  of  some  three  hundred 
pieces  repeatedly  held  us  motionless 
by  the  magnetism  of  its  superb  har- 
monies. A  quartette  of  male  voices 
sang  with  marvelous  expression 
songs  new  and  old.  The  cinema 
brought  its  tribute  of  amusement 
and  instruction.  At  eight  o'clock  as 
a  certain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  of 
the  United  States  entered  the  hall, 
the  audience  arose  and  expressed  its 
enthusiasm  in  resounding  applause. 
On  the  platform  sat  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  to  address 
the  meeting.  As  I  took  a  mental 
snap-shot  of  the  situation  I  mused, 
"History  is  made  on  such  occasions 
as  truly  as  on  the  field  of  battle  or 
in  the  halls  of  national  assemblies." 
The  meeting  was  crystalizing  the 
moral  implications  of  the  conflict. 
It  was  taking  to  heart  the  more  sub- 
tle and  the  more  important  lessons 
of  the  war  as  applied  to  the  future 
of  America.  How  can  we,  with  the 
same  singleness  of  purpose,  with  the 
same  unselfish  concord  of  ideas  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  the  overthrow  of 
those  inimical  forces  that  imperil  the 
social  order  and  retard  develop- 
ment? We  shall  carry  the  spirit  of 
our  overseas  service  back  over  the 
seas  and  as  we  opposed  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  Huns  we  shall  op- 
pose selfishness,  flabbiness,  greed 
and  corruption  at  home.  And  this 
shall  be  done  in  the  name  of  "Com- 


rades  in   Service"    for   there   is   no 
true  comradery  except  in  service. 

Concerning  the  significant  avowal 
of  a  new  devotion  to  country  and 
to  humanity  it  is  my  pleasure  to  sub- 
mit to  the  readers  of  Educational 
Foundations  the  following  informa- 
tion. 

History  o^  th9  Movsm^nt 

The  movement  had  its  bq^nings 
in  America  and  proved  to  be  of  such 
practical  value  it  was  adopted 
throughout  the  various  cantonments. 
It  came  over  to  France  with  the 
boys  and  was  first  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Gievres  Division.  From 
here  it  has  spread  to  other  camps. 
The  value  of  this  movement  as  an 
efficient  and  far  reaching  developer 
of  all-around  manhood  has  become 
so  evident  that  it  has  been  approved 
by  General  Headquarters  as  the 
uniform  method  of  welfare  work 
throughout  the  A.  E.  F.  On  Mon- 
day, Dec.  30,  1918,  at  Paris,  through 
their  representatives,  the  Chaplains 
and  the  various  welfare  organiza- 
tions interested  entered  into  formal 
agreement  to  send  at  once  "Com- 
rades in  Service"  into  wide-spread 
operation. 

The  Articles  of  Agreement 

1.  That  this  movement  be  a  means 
to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself 
and  as  such  strive  to  adjust  itself  to 
conditions  that  it  may  serve  best  all 
concerned. 

2.  That  the  Comrades  in  Service 
be  a  movement  of  the  soldier,  for  the 
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soldier  and  by  the  soldier  promoted 
and  guided  by  a  Central  Cotmdl 
composed  of  the  military  and  Auxil- 
iary organizations  of  the  A.  B»  ?• 

3.  That  the  Central  Council  be 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  or- 
eamzattona  concerned*  or  some  one 
detiemfted  by  them. 

4.  That  all  policifs  goverowg  the 
<peratk«  of  the  activities  affected 
hf  te  Comrades  in  Service  ke  a^ 
pmved  by  this  council. 

5.  That  ail  Iherature  omcemsng 
the  Comrades  in  Service  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Council,  or  a  smaller 
committee  that  it  may  appoint,  be- 
fore the  manuscript  is  sent  to  press. 

6.  That  all  the  organizations  con- 
cerned be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  promoting  the  movement 
throughout  the  entire  A.  E.  F. 

7.  That  the  various  agencies  here 
represented  focus  their  attention 
upon  the  furtherance  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  interest  of  unity  and 
eflSciency  in  the  largest  service  of  all. 

&  That  all  share  the  cjqpense  in- 
curred in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive constituencies. 

9.  That  no  man  be  expected  to 
compromise  his  faith,  but  rather 
become  a  more  worthy  representa- 
tive of  it,  adopting  the  attitude  of 
a  genuine  comrade  toward  men  of 
other  faiths. 

10.  That  every  member  of  the 
Council  continue  to  share  with  the 
entire  body  any  such  perplexities  as 
might  tend  to  make  the  Comrade- 
ship here  any  less  complete,  in  or- 
der that  the  absolute  confidence  and 
faith  in  each  other  and  in  the  or- 
gs^nizations  represented,  may  be 
maintained. 

11.  That  the  various  organiza- 
tions provide  as  far  as  demands  re- 
quire, personnel  for  the  Field  and 
Central     Headquarters     Staff. 


12.  That  the  means  of  publicity  at 
the  disposal  of  the  agencies  here 
represented  be  used  freely  in  the 
ftgrtharaooe  «f  the  movement 

13.  That  the  heads  of  these  or- 
ganiyaOions  -  immediately  instruct 
their  constituencies  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  give  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  promotion  of  this 
movement. 

14.  That  the  Central  Council  meet 
once  a  month  or  as  often  as  deemed 
advisable   by    the    President. 

15.  That  the  Executive  Secretary, 
in  Conference  with  members  of  the 
Central  or  Headquarters  Staff  be 
charged  with  directing  the  work  ac- 
cording to  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Central  Committee. 

VAi«im  AND  Need 

Every  soldier  recc^izes  the  need 
of  some  plan  to  assist  him  in  di- 
recting his  time  to  advantage  to  him- 
self, to  the  Army  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  known  that  the  Ameri- 
can Soldier  may  succumb  to  deteri- 
orating influences  largely  because  no 
constructive  program  is  put  up  to 
challenge  his  attention.  Prohibitive 
measures  do  not  prove  adequate  in 
maintaining  or  developing  character. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
actually  doing  the  diings  that  build 
rather  than  by  centering  the  atten- 
tion on  things  that  tear  down. 
Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  no 
program  of  sermons,  lectures  or  en- 
tertainments, however  good,  can  ac- 
complish the  much  needed  result. 
The  men  must  do  for  themselves. 
Chemistry  cannot  be  taught  or  mas- 
tered by  the  lecture  method  apart 
from  the  laboratory.  No  more  can 
the  boy  be  expected  to  develop  or 
even  maintain  bis  pre-war  status  by 
merely  being  preached  to,  lectured 
to   or   entertained,   without    actually 
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being  pttt  at  a  program  that  keeps 
hkn  doing  things  constructire.  Nor 
can  the  huts  reach  the  masses,  how- 
ever well  manned  they  may  be.  The 
men  must  do  the  work  themselves 
in  their  own  homes  and  feel  respon- 
sible for  it.  Wlthont  the  Comrades, 
or  some  sctch  method  of  worit  the 
men  are  at  sea  when  tiiey  are  away 
from  and  do  not  have  some  directing 
a^^ency.  There  is  noAing  to  direct 
their  energies  along  helpful  lines. 
With  the  Comrades  there  can  be 
as  many  centers  of  life  and  helpful 
infiuence  as  there  are  Army  units  in 
the  Camp. 

The  Ideals  of  Comrades 

Tb  make  every  man  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
all  he  can  and  ot^ht  to  be.  To 
this  end  the  ''Comrades  in  Service" 
strives.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
normal  development  of  the  soldier 
and  citizen.  Tht  means  to  the  ideal 
may  be  expressed  as  follows:  Every 
man  actively  interested  in 

1.  Athletics^ 

2.  Health  Study. 

3.  Wholesome  entertainment. 

4.  Educational    classes. 

5.  Religion. 

The  above  are  obviously  the  lines 
upon  which  one  may  attain  full 
normal  development.  None  can  be 
neglected  without  loss.  During  the 
days  of  demobilization  when  the 
time  hangs  heavy,  with  the  mind 
quickened  by  the  events  of  the  war, 
it  behooves  every  man,  however  well 
advanced  to  pursue  some  consistent 
and  continued  study,  both  for  infor- 
matM>n  and  mental  discipline.  Play 
and  exercise  intelligently  directed 
are  necessary  to  good  health  and 
physical  efficiency.  To  neglect  these 
means  loss  of  physical  vigor  and  joy- 
ful   disposition.      Along    widi    play 


and  exercise  naturally  goes  reflection 
on  the  way  health  is  acquired  and 
maintained.  Some  attention  natur- 
ally must  be  given  to  the  consider- 
ation of  heahh  and  hygiene.  Men 
are  gr^;arious  creatures.  They  can- 
not fully  develop  when  alone,  but 
only  in  social  groups  or  groupings. 
They  are  known  by  the  character 
of  the  things  that  they  choose  and 
enjoy.  Most  important  of  all,  man 
is  religious.  Religion  gives  anchor- 
age, direction  and  joy  to  all  life, 
and  positively  cannot  be  neglected 
without  irreparable  loss.  Nobleness 
of  character  has  never  been,  and 
never  can  be  formed  without  it.  It 
is  fundamental  to  human  nature  and 
to  an  abnormal  non-essential.  Re- 
ligion is  cultivated  both  by  action 
and  reflection.  Men  must  do  re- 
ligion, ».  e,,  be  religious,  or  have  a 
kind  of  behavior  that  is  most  helpful 
to  those  he  touches.  Though  study- 
ing religion  does  not  make  a  man 
rdigious,  it  may  lead  him  into  ways 
of  deepoiing  and  enriching  his  re- 
ligion. So  men  must  "do  unto 
others,"  if  they  are  to  reach  the 
highest  and  best  that  life  has  in  store 
for  them.  That  is,  they  cannot  n^- 
lect  a  positive  program  of  helpful- 
ness to  other  men  and  the  worship 
of  God  or  the  study  of  Sacred  Liter- 
ature. II  this  ideal  of  the  "Com- 
rades" be  attained  in  the  soldier  and 
citizen  he  will  become  a  ftdl  grown 
man,  a  man  intelligent,  strong,  clean, 
joyful  and  a  blessing  to  those  he 
touches.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  accent  of  his  training  at  home, 
be  it  Catholic,  Hebrew  or  Protestant, 
the  work  of  the  "Comrades"  is 
equally  vital  and  the  ideal  equally  re- 
warding when  attained. 

Comrades  Insignia 

The   Comrades   emblem   unites   in 
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symbolic  fonn  the  great  forces  in 
American  life  that  work  for  human 
betterment;  the  double  triangle  in 
blue  representing  Judasism,  and  the 
White  Cross  of  Christianity.  These 
are  here  brought  together  on  a  gol- 
den world  of  opportunity  to  fight 
as  Comrades  in  Service  for  a  new 
and  better  world.  As  of  old,  sym- 
bolically but  quite  really,  they  build 
with  their  weapon  strapped  by  their 
side,  Neh.  4:18.  All  are  one  as  com- 
rades in  service  in  Uncle  Sam's  army 
— and  in  building  a  supemational 
world  consciousness  and  unity.  In 
the  service  for  humanity  and  world 
building  there  is  no  difference.  Com- 
radeship here  is  complete.  All  alike 
fought  for  the  flag  against  a  com- 
mon foe.  The  blood  of  all  has  been 
mingled  in  the  comradeship  of  death. 
The  hands  of  all  will  be  engaged  in 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding 
world  in  building  together  the  new 
civilization  ahead.  Together  here 
in  symbolism  they  all  stand  in  this 
unprecedented  world  of  golden  op- 
portunity to  protect  the  right  and  to 
build  for  comradeship  to  be  realized 
throughout  the  world. 

Ultimate  Purpose 

The  "Comrades"  on  returning  to 
America  purpose  to  lead  in  directing 
all  the  forces  of  the  commtmity  and 
state  for  betterment  as  indicated  in 
the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved  that  the  "Comrades 
in  Service"  campaign  on  health  edu- 
cation attempt  definitely  to  commit 
the  soldiers  returning  to  civil  life  to 
a  patriotic  service  of  securing  better 
health  conditions  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

2.  Resolved  that  the  "Comrades  in 
Service"  work  for  the  promotion  of 
wholesome    recreation    for    the    en- 


tire community  by  the  munidpality 
of  Sundays  as  well  as  wedc  days  and 
that  they  seek  to  secure  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  Churches,  Collq;es 
and  welfare  agencies  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Resolved  that  the  "Comrades  in 
Service"  campaign  attempt  definitely 
to  commit  the  soldiers  on  retumii^ 
to  civil  life  to  work  for  better  social 
conditions,  improvement  in  child  la- 
bor laws,  factory  laws,  care  of  de- 
fectives, juvenile  courts,  etc. 

4.  Resolved  that  we  in  the  "Com- 
rades in  Service"  on  returning  to 
civil  life,  agree  to  work  in  our  com- 
munities for  an  educational  system 
which  shall  prepare  all  the  children 
for  a  life  of   large  usefulness. 

5.  Resolved  that  we  in  the  "Com- 
rades in  Service"  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  soldiers  returning  to  civil 
life  to  a  fundamental  moral  pro- 
gram. This  program  would  include 
the  working  of  a  higher  ideal  of  the 
home  as  the  unit  of  the  nations  and 
the  elimination  of  all  that  works 
against  the  sanctity  of  the  home, 
such  as  drunkenness,  prostitution, 
etc. 

6.  Resolved  that  we  as  "Comrades 
in  Service"  on  returning  to  civil  life 
publicly  acknowledge  our  feeling  of 
dependence  upon  God  during  Army 
service  and  solemnly  pledge  our- 
selves through  private  devotion  and 
public  worship  to  work  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
His  goodness  to  men. 

7.  Resolved  that  we  as  "Comrades 
in  Service"  strive  for  the  realization 
of  the  highest  type  of  democracy  in 
every  realm  of  human  life  and  that 
on  returning  home  we  band  together 
both  in  our  communities  and  Nation 
to  labor  for  a  world  governed  by 
"Comrades"  ideals,  thus  making  se- 
cure the  universal  Comradeship  of 
mankind. 
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By  Frank  Parksk  Stockbridge 
Director  of  Information  of  the  American  Library  Association 


What  would  Uncle  Toby  think  of 
a  public  library  in  an  army 
camp?  What  wjould  he  think  of  a 
soldier  in  Flanders  who  demanded 
a  book  on  the  nutritive  value  of 
foods,  or  the  latest  work  on 
hydraulic  engineering?  Would  he 
swear  mightly  and  affirm  that  the 
art  of  war  had  gone  to  the  dog^? 

Probably.  But  the  reports  from 
overseas  indicate  that  an  educated, 
book-loving  army  fights  with  the 
best  on  earth,  and  that  the  recon- 
struction problem  in  going  to  be 
much  less  difficult  because  of  the 
presence  in  camps,  cantonments 
and  army  transports  of  the  world's 
greatest  literature.  It  is  going  to 
be  less  difficult  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  in  countless  cases,  the 
American  soldiers  are  reading  not 
to  amuse  themselves  merely  or  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  camp  life, 
but  to  educate  themselves  for  their 
present  work  and  for  better  jobs 
after  the  war.  Examinations  of 
the  ''best  sellers"  in  the  circulating 
camp  libraries  established  in  this 
country  and  overseas  makes  this 
clear. 

It  also  makes  clear  the  reason 
why  the  association  is  making  a 
drive  for  $3,500,000  instead  of  a 
conitribution  of  books,  as  was 
originally  asked  for.  It  is  no  more 
possible  to  build  camp  libraries 
with  hit-or-miss  contributions  than 
it  would  be  to  build  in  this  fashion 
a  university  or  a  city  library.  The 
men   in   the  army   are   simply   an 


average  population,  indeed  a  little 
superior  to  the  average.  The  men 
are  young,  and  they  have  the 
curious  and  voracious  minds  of 
youth. 

Reports  from  librarians  in  widely 
separated  camps  reveal  that  sol- 
diers show  more  interest  in  non- 
fiction  books  than  in  works  of  fic- 
tion. At  the  head  of  the  list  of 
books  demanded  are  technical 
works  relating  to  special  branches 
of  army  service.  In  an  aviation 
camp  the  men  are  naturally  inter- 
ested in  books  on  flying  and  flying 
machines.  They  want  only  the 
latest  and  best  books,  just  the 
ones,  of  course,  that  never  would 
be  contributed.  The  same  is  true 
of  engineers,  radio  students,  gun- 
ners, signal  men,  all  branches. 
They  know  that  extra  rating  and 
early  transfer  across  depends 
largely  on  study  and  they  seize  on 
the  technical  books  which  will  add 
to  their  knowledge. 

The  War  Service  Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association 
did  not  anticipate  this  situation. 
The  basis  of  the  first  purchase 
list  by  a  conunittee  of  New  York 
librarians  comprised  about  5,000 
titles,  of  which  over  one-half  were 
fiction  and  some  were  juvenile 
fiction.  At  the  time  the  asso- 
ciation Was  accepting  gifts  of 
books,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
fiction  and  recreative  literature 
generally  would  be  supplied  by 
gift.  Thus  the  first  actual  purchase 
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of  books  was  not  5,000  but  500  vol- 
umes, largely  reference  and  techni- 
cal works. 

Reports  from  the  catupa  soMi 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee's  choice.  The  tniamg 
camp  of  a  modem  army  is  not 
merely  a  place  for  drill,  it  b  a 
school.  The  men  study  many  sub- 
jects not  {neluded  is  mifitary  tech- 
nique. The  subjects  cover  practi- 
cally all  which  are  a  part  of  a 
grammar  or  high  school  counie, 
and  even  those  of  the  first  years  of 
cdtege.  The  problem  of  text  books 
alone  is  greater  than  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  indeed 
the  Library  Association  has  been 
able  adequately  to  meet.  The 
extent  of  the  demand  may  be 
judged  by  the  recent  call  from  one 
rather  small  camp  for  fifty  trig- 
onometries, fifty  geometries  and 
seventy  algebras. 

The  men  want,  besides  simple 
text  books,  many  volumes  of  sup- 
plementary reading  in  all  their 
subjects.  They  want  histories, chem- 
istries, science,  economics,  geogra- 
phies, poetry,  travel,  general  liter- 
ature. The  librarian  in  charge  of 
the  Mexican  Border  Service  on  a 
visit  to  Camp  Eagle  Pass  received 
requests  for  the  following  books: 

The  Metric  System 

Chemistry  of  Gun  Powder 

Algebras 

Spanish  Dictionaries,  Read- 
ers, Grammars 

Army  Paper  Work 

Machine  Guns 

Italian  Books 

Speakers     (Readings     and 
Recitations) 

Lettering 

Geometries 

Haweis — ^*Music  and  Mor- 
als- 
Gas  Engines 


Bemhardi — ^"Great  Britain^ 

Germany's  Vassal'* 
Geography  of  the   Philip- 
pine Islands 

This  is  a  fairly  typical  list  The 
American  Library  Association  aims 
to  supply  the  men  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  with  exactiy  the  books 
they  need,  not  only  for  pleasure 
but  for  profit.  The  needs  are  as 
various  as  the  departments  of  serv* 
ice,  almost  as  numenms  as  the  in- 
dividual soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
man  who  wanted  a  book  on  the 
nutritive  value  of  foods  was  a  mesa 
sergeant.  The  soldier  who  asked 
for  the  latest  work  on  hydraulic  en- 
gfafieering  was  seeking  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  better  hia  knowledge  of 
the  profession  from  which  he  was 
drawn  and  to  which  lie  hoped  to 
return  after  the  war. 

For  use  at  remote  outposts  camp 
librarians  make  up  collections  of 
fifty  books  to  be  read  and  renewed 
by  the  men.  The  collectiofts  now 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  fiction^ 
for  all  soldiers  read  some  love  sto- 
ries and  some  read  nothing  else. 
But  each  unit  of  fifty  contains  at 
least  one  book  of  poems,  Kiplii^ 
and  Robert  Service  being  espe- 
cially in  demand,  history,  traveU 
biography,  military  science,  and 
several  recent  books  on  the  war. 
No  two  collections  are  exactly 
alike,  for  the  men  on  outpost  duty 
remain  for  a  month  at  a  time,  and. 
books  are  sometimes  their  only 
recreation. 

When  it  comes  to  men  who  are 
working  for  promotion  the  camp 
libraries  are  hard  pressed  to  fur- 
nish enough  technical  and  special 
subject  books.  The  Association 
engages  to  get  any  book  that  is. 
asked  for,  and  sometimes  to  facil- 
itate matters,  it  even  borrows.  A 
hospital     librarian,     writing     from^ 
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San  Francisco,  tells  ci  9  youtg  8n« 
4tor  who  was  brought  in  for  an 
np^ration  Hia  YTTTimi nation  tof  & 
commission  was  only  three  weeks 
ahead  and  he  was  in  a  dangerotta 
condition  of  nnrest  because  of  the 
interruption  of  his  studies.  The 
books  he  wanted  were  not  in  the 
hospital  Iftrary,  but  the  Kbranan 
applied  to  the  city  public  library 
and  got  them.  Five  days  after  the 
young  man  left  the  hospital  he 
successfully  passed  his  exam- 
ination. 

A  letter  from  a  grateful  soldier 
at  Kelly  Field  acknowledges  the 
debt  he  owes  to  the  camp  library. 
"A  few  weeks  ago,**  he  writes,  '1 
passed  an  examination  for  the  rank 
of  Se^eant,  1st  Class,  which  exam- 
ination requires  that  applicant 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  Army 
Paperwork,  Nomenclature  of  Aero* 
nautics,  Photography,  Internal 
Combustion  Engines,  Magnetos, 
Electrictiy  and  Visual  Signalling, 
together  with  Infantry  Drill.  I  owe 
my  successful  passing  of  the  exams 
largely  to  the  information  I  n^ 
ceived  thru  sudying  books  from 
the  American  Library  Assoeiatlofl 
camp  library.** 

Going  thru  long  H^tB  of  books 
in  circulation  fai  camps  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  one  is  struck 
by  the  general  after*the->wat  prq>- 
aration.  Very  few  men  intend  to 
make  tlie  army  or  navy  their  per« 
manent  profession,  and  they  u^e 
their  leisure  time  and  time  of  con- 
valescence in  hospitals  to  fit  them- 
selves for  better  jobs  in  peace  times. 
A  yoong  lieutenant  came  to  the 
librarian's  desk  and  asked  her  to 
give  him  some  books  that  would 
make  him  a  better  English  scholar. 
He  had  not  realized  until  placed  in 
a  position  of  responsibility,  how 
sHgfat    Us   knowledge    was.     ''I*U 


need  a  better  education  after  the 
war,*'  he  said,  "and  Fd  better  begin 
work  now.'*  The  librarian  fur- 
nished the  new  student  with  gram- 
mars and  rhetorics  and  he  went 
away  happy. 

"I  was  a  commercial  artist  before 
entering  the  semce/*  tvrttes  a  sol- 
dier from  Eberts  Field,  Arkansas. 
"I  find  that  on  Sundays  I  now 
have  time  for  a  certain  amount  of 
color  studying  that  I  never  had 
an  opportunity  for  in  civil  Hfe.* 
Back  numbers  of  m^igazines  con- 
taining the  works  of  Maxfield  Par- 
rish  and  Jules  Guerin  were  what 
he  craved  and  what  he  pmmptly 
received. 

''Have  you  any  books  on  cost  ac- 
counting?*' the  librarian  sut  Camp 
Custer  was  asked,  ^hat  was  my 
line  before  coming  here.  If  I  go 
back  after  we  get  thru  this  war,  I 
don't  want  to  start  in  all  over 
again.  I  must  try  to  keep  up  with 
my  line  while  I  am  woiking  with 
Uncle  Sam.** 

'They  are  even  studying  farming 
in  our  army.  Almost  the  next  ap* 
plicant  after  the  cost  accotmtant 
had  been  given  the  books  he 
wanted,  demanded  something  new 
and  good  on  the  subject  of  hog 
raising.  "I'm  reading  up  on  farm- 
ing,** he  told  the  librarian.  ''No 
more  indoor  work  for  me  when  I 
get  thru  tills  thing.  After  Camp 
Custer  the  out-door  life  is  the  life 
for  me.** 

In  the  subject  index  of  books 
purchased  for  army  and  navy  libn^ 
ries  is  listed  almost  every  recent 
book  on  business  and  salesman- 
ship. There  are  books  relating  to 
almost  every  trade  and  profession, 
and  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent 
libmry.  Law  bo<dts»  indeed^  are  in 
such  livdy  demand  that  few  caaip 
can  as  yet  keep  up  with  it. 
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WORLD  WAR  LIFTING  PALL 
OF  IGNORANCE 

Thousands  of  Illiterate  Soldiers  Making 
Up  for  Neglected  Early  Opportunities 
—-Excel  Yotinger  Students— Wonder- 
ful Work  Accomplished  Among  Italian 
Peasants--Some  Notable  Contrasts. 

MUCH  has  been  written  of  the 
re-education  of  the  wounded 
soldier,  but  little  has  been  said  of 
his  initial  education,  the  educa- 
tion in  the  elementary  subjects 
which  for  one  reason  or  another 
he  failed  to  gdt  at  the  ordinary 
school  age.  The  Italians,  who  have 
among  them  many  woefully  ignor- 
ant peasants,  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  make  up  for  their  early  neglect 
of  the  soldier.  Signorita  Rina  Palt- 
vinieri  tells  of  her  experience  teach- 
ing in  the  hospital  schools  con- 
ducted at  the  Ospedale  della  Guas- 
talla,  near  Milan.  These  schools 
are  expressly  for  the  teaching  of 
book  subjects,  and  for  adults,  most 
of  whom,  even  the  youngest,  would 
seem,  at  first  blush,  beyond  the 
plastic  age.  And  yet,  as  the  Sig- 
norita puts  it,  "the  results  with  our 
wounded  boys  are  stupendous.'' 

The  pupils  are  drawn  from  the 
lowest  classes,  economically  and 
socially.  The  little  that  some  of 
them  have  learned  they  have  en- 
tirely forgotten,  but  the  distinctive 
characteristic  common  to  all  is  the 
intense  desire  to  retrieve  lost  time 
aod  opportunities.  Even  after  hours 
the  class  rooms  are  crowded  with 
those  wishing  to  finish  their  tasks, 
and  the  Signorita  points  out  the 
difference  between  the  ordinary 
urchin,  "creeping  like  snail  unwil- 
lingly to  school,"  and  these  fever- 


ishly ardent  boys  of  larger  growth 
— ^between  scolarini  and  scolaronL 
For  them  nothing  can  be  a  dis- 
traction, and  the  conquering  of  the 
task  in  hand  is  as  vital  as  it  used 
to  be  to  blow  the  boche  out  of 
his  trenches. 

"The  reasons,"  says  the  Signorita, 
"given  by  the  poor  fellows  for 
their  ignorance  are  strikingly  illum- 
inative of  the  life  and  psychology 
of  the  people;  the  schoolhouse  was 
too  far  from  home;  he  had  no  good 
clothes;  the  family  could  not,  or 
would  not,  get  along  without  the 
boy's  earnings.  With  yet  others 
plain  laziness  and  loafing,  confessed 
with  all  boyish  ingenuousness,  made 
them  shirk,  and  they  quit  school 
as  soon  as  possible.  'If  my  daddy 
(pare)  had  only  given  me  a  sound 
licking  and  marched  me  off  to 
school,'  was  the  most  common  la- 
ment, voiced  in  all  the  dialects  of 
Italy.  While  the  child  undoubt* 
edly  has  the  advantage  over  the 
adult  of  having  an  open  and  free 
mind,  the  latter  excels  in  his  ability 
to  apply  himself.  At  any  disturb- 
ance these  model  pupils  will  look 
up  and,  if  spoken  to,  answer  re- 
spectfully as  they  smile  from  those 
inscrutable  Italian  eyes  that  have 
looked  into  hell,  but  they  will  forth- 
with plunge  once  more  into  their- 
tasks." 

The  adult  has  the  advantage  of 
having  the  experience  of  life;  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  the  everyday 
world  do  not  have  to  be  explained, 
to  him,  but  when  it  comes  to  a; 
vocabulary  he  differs  little  from  the 
child.  The  Italian  peasant,  no  mat-, 
ter  what  his  dialect,  has  an  ex- 
tremely limited  stock  of  words,  and 
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he  is  content  with  what  he  has. 
For  form,  the  child's  composition 
is  the  better;  for  subject  matter, 
the  adult's.  The  author  tells  of  a 
soldier  who  had  for  some  time  been 
in  an  agony  of  suspense  at  not 
hearing  from  home.  One  day  he 
had  assigned  to  him  as  a  theme  to 
write  a  letter  home  asking  some 
favor.  He  fell  to  work  and  wrote 
desperately,  the  teacher  watching 
him.  The  letter  was  full  of  ar- 
dent affection,  of  deep  grief,  of 
hope,  of  encouragement  to  his  dear 
ones — ^but  on  the  theme  assigned, 
nothing.  He  protested  with  emotion 
that  he  could  not  write  to  ask  a 
favor  of  poor  folk  who  had  hardly 
a  roof  over  their  heads.  After 
great  persuasion  and  with  infinite 
toil  he  ground  out  a  letter  asking 
for  a  pair  of  shoes,  "the  cheapest 
they  could  find,  and  if  it  was  not 
too  much  trouble." 

In  arithmetic  and  calculation  and 
in  penmanship  the  adult  excels.  In 
reading  he  has  advantages  that  en- 
able him  to '  do  in  two  or  three 
months  what  it  takes  the  child 
a  year  to  do.  In  explaining  pas- 
sages thait  he  has  read  the  adult 
changes,  adapts,  discourses  on  it, 
if  he  is  talkative,  brings  it  to  the 
touchstone  of  his  own  experience, 
approves  or  rebukes — ^in  brief,  in- 
corporates it  into  his  mental  life; 
so  with  grammar,  with  history,  with 
gi^ography,  with  oral  arithmetic, 
with  the  physical  sciences,  each  one 
chronicles  a  series  of  victories  of 
the  adult  over  the  child.  Take  the 
field  of  history.  The  child  thinks 
the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius  the 
least  interesting  of  all;  the  adult, 
tho  a  peasant,  grasps  the  force  of 
its  economic  and  social  changes. 
The  child  will  glibly  tell  you  of  the 
^ile  of  Charles  Albert,  adding  pa- 
tlietic   personal  touches;   the  man 


will  tell  you  of  the  importance  of 
his  connection  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  '48. 

Now,  what  are  the  net  results  of 
this  teaching  of  adult  soldier- 
pupils?  The  Signorita  says  they 
are  ''stupendous."  She  has  seen  il- 
literates, or  practically  such,  in  less 
than  one  year  pass  the  examina- 
tions di  compimento  (admission  to 
the  fifth  grade).  At  the  Ospedale 
della  Guastalla  an  illiterate  Sicilian 
lad,  with  a  severe  wound  in  his 
head,  from  which  the  fragment 
of  the  shell  could  not  be  extracted, 
and  with  his  left  side  completely 
paralyzed,  passed  the  examinations 
di  compimento  with  the  following 
marks  on  a  basis  of  10.  — 8  in  dicta- 
tion, grammar,  oral  and  written 
arithmetic;  7  in  explanation  of 
passages  read;  6  in  penmanship, 
composition  and  reading. 

— New  York  Times. 

THE   STATE'S   BURDEN 

THAT  thousands  of  children  in 
rural  and  small  town  communi- 
ties are  being  deprived  of  a  fair 
chance  for  normal  development  ia 
the  assertion  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  a  report  re- 
cently issued  on  conditions  which 
tend  to  juvenile  wrongdoing  in  the 
country. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  New 
York  State  children  who  were  im- 
plicated in  some  sort  of  wrongdoing 
and  who  came  from  144  different 
families  were  carefully  studied,  and 
their  family  surroundings  were 
scanned  in  an  effort  to  discover 
what  had  led  them  astray.  Most 
of  the  children  were  of  normal 
mentality,  altho  about  one-four- 
teenth were  noticeably  deficient. 
But  lack  of  opportunity  for  moral 
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aod  mental  trainiiig,  for  rccreatioA, 
and  lack  of  variety  of  intcre^tiiig 
occupations  with  promisinf  faturea 
led  these  children  of  aormal  mental 
power  into  delinquency.  All  these 
coaditions  were  found  to  be  accea- 
tuated  in  the  subnormal  child  who» 
in  addition  to  the  opportunities  of 
a  normal  child,  needs  to  be  pn>* 
vided  with  some  adequate  means 
of  diagnosis  and  appropriate  treat* 
ment. 

The  21  New  York  Stote  communi- 
ties described  show  a  type  of  social 
life  that,  as  the  report  points  out* 
can  'Stafortunately  be  matched  in 
many  places."  Vivid,  detailed  de- 
scriptions show  how  the  families  and 
communities  of  these  185  little 
diildren  failed  to  saf^^uard  them 
from  early  temptations  to  wrong- 
doing which  will  doubtless  lead,  in 
many  instances,  to  wasted,  stunted 
lives.  Akho  in  nearly  half  the 
cases  the  child  lived  in  its  own 
home  with  its  father  and  mother 
there  was  a  lack  of  control  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  and  disregard 
on  their  part  for  the  rights  of 
others  which  must  have  contributed 
to  the  child's  misdeeds. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  analyse 
the  offenses  of  the  children,  which 
range  from  mere  mischief  or  gen- 
eral waywardness  to  serious  of^ 
fenses  against  property  and  to  sex 
delinquencies.  The  purposeless  mis* 
chief  often  develops  because  the 
loneliness  of  the  open  country  and 
die  ''deadness"  of  the  little  town 
'*give  the  child  a  stupid  denial  to 
answer  his  search  for  sociability.** 
Without  wise  leadership  the  youth- 
ful energy  is  all  too  likely  to  run 
the  gamut  of  small  mischief  and 
then  degenerate  into  serioua  mis- 
deeds. 

What  were  these  21  typical  com- 
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munities  doing  to  save  themselves 
from  the  moral  and  financial  burden 
of  caring  for  the  misdemeaaanta 
their  lack  of  foresight  had  pro- 
duced? Prisons  for  crimmals  are 
admittedly  an  expensive  way  to 
safeguard  the  mcMal  fabric  d  e 
community. 

In  searching  for  social  factors 
which  make  for  the  child's  sound 
development  the  investigators  look- 
ed first  to  the  district  school  with 
its  honored  tradition  of  useful  serv- 
vice.  The  report  shows  how 
"pitifully  inadequate*'  the  tiny  edu- 
cational unit  in  the  back  cottntry« 
with  its  isolation  and  slighlt  equips 
ment*  usually  is  to  meet  modem 
demands.  The  church,  the  report 
states,  holds  a  real  and  valuable 
place  in  the  socializing  of  ik/t 
country,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
midcing  most  unequal  use  of  its 
opportunity. 

What  is  there  to  care  for  the 
child  who  has  been  called  to  account 
by  the  ooauaunity  for  his  off  eases? 
The  justices  of  the  peace»  under 
whose  jurisdiction  many  of  the  chil- 
dren considered  in  the  study  came, 
were  generally  found  to  give  but 
cursory  attenltion  to  the  children's 
needs,  and  to  be  ill-mformed  as  to 
how  their  cases  should  be  handled. 
Local  influence  conduces  in  many 
instances  to  lenience  where  sterner 
treatment  would  have  been  for  the 
child's  better  interest.  The  repofit 
adds  to  the  evidence  whidii  favors  a 
separate  court  for  ttie  treatment  ef 
juvenile  offenders.  The  impnctie»- 
bility  of  securing  skilled  probatton 
officers  and  juvenile  court  ^dges, 
however,  for  each  small  community 
leads  to  the  recommendation  of  e 
county  juvenile  court,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  such 
courts   where   they   now   exist,   in 
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order  that  the  court  may  reach  the 
remotest  comers  of  each  county — 
that  "a  probation  officer  may  be 
available  in  every  inhabited  section 
of  rural  as  well  as  urban  communi- 
ties." 


PROGRESS  OF  WAR  SAVINGS 
-^CAMPAIGN 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment through  the  sale  of  War- 
Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps  through 
February,  have  equalled  $75,000,000. 
The  receipts  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary totalled  $41,000,000,  as  against 
$37,000,000  received  through  the 
War-Savings  campaign  in  England 
for  the  same  period,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  campaign  has  been  run- 
ning there  for  over  two  years. 

The  receipts  are  coming  in  to  the 
treasury  department  at  the  rate  of 
about  $2,000,000  a  day.  In  other 
words,  the  receipts  in  this  country 
after  three  months,  are  already  run- 
ning at  the  same  rate  which  England 
has  reached  after  two  years. 

The  total  receipts  in  England  up 
to  January  26,  1918,  were  $550,000,- 
000.  At  the  rate  at  which  the  cam- 
paign is  running  here,  we  shall  reach 
this  total  inside  of  the  year  allowed 
by  Congress  for  the  {present  cam- 
paign. If  the  rate  continues  to  in- 
crease as  it  has  been  increasing  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  attaining  the  $2,000,- 
000,000  goal  set  by  Congress  for  the 
year's  campaign. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  money  represents  the  residue 
after  two  intensive  Liberty  Loan 
drives  and  after  the  constant  appeals 
fdr  charity  Which'  Uavfe  been  made 
tcy  the  pieople  (rf  tiiis  countty' sSnice 


the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  pres- 
ent rate  of  return  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  is  equal  to  the  entire  daily 
cost  of  running  the  government  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  of  growth  ever  reached 
by  the  savings  bank  in  this  cotmtry. 
It  is  double  the  total  daily  receipts 
of  the  post  office  department  and 
double  the  customs  receipts  before 
the  war.  It  is  in  excess  of  the  total 
interest  payments  to  holders  of  rail- 
road bonds  and  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age new  capital  expenditures  for 
railroad  development 

If  the  campaign  attains  the  goal 
set,  it  will  cover  the  entire  cost  of 
the  government's  ship  building  pro- 
gramme for  the  year.  Already  the 
government  is  receiving  from  the  buy- 
ers of  War-Savings  Stamps  daily, 
enough  money  to  build  more  than  10,- 
000  tons  of  shipping.  It  has  re- 
ceived, to  date,  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  420,000  tons  or  84  ships  of 
5,000  tons  each. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR 
ON  AMERICAN  ART 

The  sojourn  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  most  intelligent  young 
men  in  France  will  undoubtedly 
leave  a  deep  mark  on  the  artistic 
conceptions  of  the  generations  to 
come.  There  they  will  be  in  the 
best  art  school  one  may  propose  to 
a  nation;  the  cities,  even  the  small 
villages,  through  which  they  are 
passing,  the  very  atmosphere  of 
France,  will  engrave  unforgetable 
impressions  upon  our  men  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  art 
The  cultivation  of  beauty  is  a  nat- 
ural function  of  French  life^  and 
this  because  the  lamp  of  true  poetry 
is  Always  burning-  thdfe.  If  you 
ask  a  French  schoolboy  to  dduM 
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for  you  poetry,  he  will  not  say,  "It 
is  a  story  written  in  lines,"  nor  "It 
is  something  hard  to  understand/' 
but  he  will  tell  you  almost  unfail- 
ingly that  poetry  deals  with  what- 
ever tends  to  elevate  man,  make  him 
nobler,  etc.  There  poetry  has  found 
its  way  everywhere.  The  mechanic 
in  his  shop,  the  chemist  in  his  lab- 
oratory— all  are  entranced  with  an 
idea,  carried  away  by  their  inspira- 
tion in  their  creative  work,  and  en- 
joy the  poetry  of  a  fully  developed 
life. 

Now,  being  in  contact  for  a  long 
time  with  such  types  of  men  is 
bound  to  inculcate  into  our  young 
men  a  new  and  wider  conception  of 
life  and  its  scope,  to  open  for  them 
new  and  glorious  horizons. 

True  enough,  we  have  been  send- 
ing right  along  some  of  our  intelli- 
gent college  graduates  to  study  art 
in  France.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
enthuse  over  a  work  of  art  seen  in 
its  proper  atmosphere,  and  another 
to  instil  the  same  feeling  of  admira- 
tion on  one's  fellow  citizens  on  this 
side.  The  artist,  jotting  down  a 
sketch  in  his  album  for  his  client 
here,  looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  one 
who  sees  in  his  imagination  the 
surroundings  fitting  his  design; 
while  the  client,  unprepared  either 
by  education  or  by  experience, 
could  not  view  such  conceptions 
under  the  same  light.  Their  educa- 
tion had  followed  lines  too  far 
apart.  But  now  that  a  common 
bond  of  patriotism  unites  both  the 
future  architect  and  the  prospective 
client,  both  living  for  a  time  in  the 
same  atmosphere,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  such  an 
experience. 

From  the  December  Number  of  AreMtei" 
ture,  published  by  Charles  ScrQmef^s  Sons, 
New  Yorh. 


JAPAN  AND  HER  PRESENT 
DAY  NEEDS 

The  following  suggestions  relative 
to  Japan  and  her  educational  and 
religious  needs  from  a  teacher  of 
one  of  the  prominent  schools  of  the 
Island  Empire  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  American  teachers. 

What  is  the  chief  present  need  of 
Japan? 

A  sense  of  a  personal  relationship 
and  responsibility  to  the  Christian's 
God. 

What  is  to  be  the  form  of  Japan's 
future  religion? 

It  will  not  be  a  Buddhistic  ab- 
sorption of  Christianity  but  it  will 
emphasize  certain  phases  not  empha- 
sized in  Protestantism,  viz,,  it  will  be 
xsthetic;  it  will  honor  the  King;  it 
will  lay  stress  on  loyalty ;  it  will  back 
a  deep  sense  of  sin. 

What  changes  do  you  consider 
needful  in  the  present  educational 
system  ? 

More  schools  of  higher  grade; 
more  variety  in  the  State  education; 
less  lecturing  and  more  student  ex- 
pression in  laboratory  and  class 
room;  more  real  recognition  given 
to  private  schools. 

What  are  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  Japanese  students? 

A  willingness  to  listen  and  take 
notes  and  plug  for  exams,  but  a  lack 
of  response  to  steady  urging  to  help 
the  teacher  out  in  his  pulling  for 
answers,  a  willingness  to  be  a  smat- 
terer. 

What  changes  do  you  note  in  pres- 
ent day  Japan  in  the  attitude  toward 
women  ? 

More  of  a  movement  from  active 
supremacy  over  them  to  a  laissez 
faire  attitude;  i.e.,  indifference  to 
see  if  they  can  make  good.  There 
is  a  growing  native  movement  both 
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toward  the  abolishment  of  liscensed 
prostitution  and  the  geisha. 

AT  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 

The  present  college  year  at  Central 
College,  Conway,  Arkansas,  is  the 
most  prosperous  in  its  history.  It 
enjoys  its  largest  patronage.  Some 
changes  in  the  curriculum  have  been 
made,  growing  out  of  the  lessons  of 
the  war.  It  seems  to  the  authorities 
of  Central  Collie  that  emphasis 
should  be  laid  now  as  never  before 
upon  the  fact  that  our  girls  are  to 
build  strong  Christian  homes  with 
thorough  S3mipathy  for,  and  an  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  civic  and  govern- 
mental conditions,  and  also  the  needs 
of  society  and  of  the  churches.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  change  our  curriculum 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  these  evi- 
dent needs.  We  have  already  intro- 
duced, under  a  special  Bible  teacher, 
two  strong  courses  in  the  Bible.  We 
have,  also,  introduced  four  strong 
courses  on  food  and  dietetics.  We 
are  giving  lectures  on  world  move- 
ments, forms  and  evolutions  of  govern- 
ment, the  educational,  religious  and 
social  conditions  of  the  people  of  the 
various  nations.  By  these  lectures  we 
are  trying  to  bring  our  girls  in  S3rmpa- 
thetic  touch  with  the  real  conditions  of 
the  people  of  the  earth. 

Our  French  classes  are  much  larger, 
and  this  year  we  have  introduced  a 
special  department  of  Spanish.  We 
have  very  strong  departments  in 
French  and  Music  and  in  this  way  we 
are  trying  to  prepare  our  girls  to  do 
intelligent  public  work  in  civic,  social, 
educational  and  church  circles,  but 
always  with  emphasis  upon  the  need 
of  a  strong,  highly  educated,  self- 
poised  woman  as  the  center  of  the 
home. 

John  Wiuis  Conger, 

President 
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PLAY  SCHOOL"  INSTEAD  OF 
"KINDERGARTEN" 


My  objection  to  the  name  ''Kinder- 
garten" is  not  the  result  of  a  preju- 
dice for  all  things  German  aroused  by 
the  war.  I  am,  and  long  have  been 
opposed  to  giving  a  German  name  to 
a  well-established  part  of  our  school 
system  which  is  founded  upon  a 
principle  which  is  utterly  foreign  to 
the  German  idea  of  education,  broadly 
speaking.  None  of  the  principal  na- 
tions now  at  war  has  shown  as  little 
welcome  to  the  "kindergarten  idea" 
as  Germany. 

Gymnasium  is  the  name  that  best 
represents  the  German  idea,  and  this 
is  the  name  of  the  school  which  the 
Germans  most  prize  and  in  which  the 
foundations  of  her  militarism  have 
been  laid.  Discipline  and  obedience 
to  command,  not  self-activity  mani- 
festing itself  through  play,  are  the  con- 
trolling principles  in  German  educa- 
tion, and  this  is  particularly  true  of  its 
earlier  stages. 

Froebel  himself  found  difficulty  in 
finding  a  name  for  the  school  for 
young  children  as  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be.  The  name  which  he  gave  to  it 
seemed  to  be  a  happy  inspiration  and 
the  world  will  always  be  glad  that  he 
did  not  adopt  the  name  used  at  that 
time  for  the  type  of  school  for  young 
children  which  immediately  preceded 
the  Kindergarten.  It  was  called 
Kleinkinderbeschaftigungsanstalt, —  a 
name  well  suited  to  characterize  an 
establishment  in  which  "occupations" 
played  so  large  a  part  in  keeping  the 
children  busy.  The  institution  founded 
by  Froebel  carried  over  the  idea  of 
its  predecessor,  but  much  modified. 
The  "occupations"  were  not  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  teacher  altogether,  the 
teacher  dictating  each  move,  but  were 
to  be  such  as  would  set  free  the  child's 
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spontaneoiu  activity  in  creating  things 
out  of  materials  placed  before  him. 
It  was  therefore  a  new  educational 
movement  which  had  for  its  motive 
growth  through  self-activity,  hence 
development  of  initiative,  freedom, 
and  independence.  Such  a  movement 
was  therefore  democratic  in  its  social 
and  political  outcomes,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  the  seed  which  Froebd 
planted  bore  so  little  fruit  until  trans- 
planted to  foreign  soil,  especially  the 
United  States.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  Froebel  as  a  part  of,  or  in 
sympathy  with,  the  Germany  of  to- 
day. Can  anyone  picture  him  who 
said  so  tenderly,  "Come,  let  us  live 
with  our  children,"  marching  thru 
Belgium  and  being  in  any  d^p-ee  re- 
sponsible for  the  fate  that  befell  so 
many  of  her  little  ones  ?  Why  there- 
fore should  we  continue  to  use  a 
German  name  for  an  institution  that 
is  so  violently  in  opposition  to  Ger- 
man militarism  which  now  seeks  to 
dominate  the  world? 

It  would  be  better  to  say  "Froebel 
School"  instead  of  "Kindergarten," 
for  his  name  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  idea  for  which  it  stands,  but 
this  name  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  kindergarten  of  to-day  has  added 
features  and  is  an  improvement  over 
that  of  his  time.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  institution  which  he  founded 
and  which  has  been  much  modified 
rests  upon  the  play  motive.  The 
play  spirit  is  native.  By  means  of 
play  the  child  grows.  Growth  is  the 
aim  of  all  school  life,  and  since  it  is 
promoted  in  childhood  through  the 
play  spirit  why  not  say  "Play  SchooP' 
instead  of  "Kindergarten"? 

Other  names  have  been  suggested, 
but  "Play  School"  is  most  in  accord 
with  the  popular  conception  of  the 
controlling  motive  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, $md  since  the  value  of  play  han 


become  better  appreciated  and  more 
dignified  in  these  modem  times,  the 
name  suggested  will  be  neither  mis- 
leading nor  objectionable  on  otber 
grounds. 

W.  P.  Biruis,  Dean, 

College  for  Teachers, 

University  of  CindnnatL 


"Teacher  benefits  from  school  sur- 
veys" is  the  title  of  a  24  page  report 


by  the  Institute  for  Public 
51  Chambers  Street,  New  Yoric  Qty 
— ^which  culled  from  thirty  more  im- 
portant survey  reports  the  most  help- 
ful references  to  class  room  instruc- 
tion. The  Institute's  director  Wil- 
liam H.  Allen  insists  in  the  foreword 
that  the  lack  of  concreteness  in  the 
digest  is  due  to  the  absence  of  con- 
creteness in  reports  not  to  the  digest- 
ers. 

In  the  summary  reports  are  quoted 
verbatim,  the  Institute's  only  part 
being  headlines  like  these:  Life  lines 
for  teachers  of  language;  "Experien- 
tial contact"  with  survey  words  and 
realities;  "On  the  whole"  for  teach- 
ers' consumption;  First  aid  to  teach- 
ers of  history  and  civics;  "Immedi- 
acy of  dynamic  doubt"  and  "Habit 
of  confident  judgment" 

Footnote  questions  follow  each 
quotation.  For  example  after  a  sur- 
vey recommendation  that  pupils  be 
taught  only  "what  is  actually  for 
future  social  participation  in  bis  own 
social  class"  the  Institute  asks: 
"How  does  this  ideal  fit  into  the 
ideal  of  our  nation  ifx  its  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy  V* 
After  surv^  advice  to  cure  speUiog 
defects  by  the  "immediacy  of  dyna- 
mic doubt"  is  the  question  on  "Why 
should  a  dty  pay  several  thousa/ad 
dollars  for  4i^^itations  that  can  be 
bought  at  book  stores  for  less  than 
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it  cost  to  print  the  ahovfe  extract 
from  a  spelling  survey?" 

Copies  of  Qie  report  may  Ee  had 
for  ten  cents  by  addressing  Institute 
for  Public  Service,  51  Cifiambers  St., 
New  York  City. 


Ftom  the  New  York  State  Coll<«e 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 

The  army  is  a  good  place  for  any 
man  to  find  -wafk  Stted  to  his  particti- 
lar  talents.  For  instance,  a  graduate 
of  The  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  who  had  specialized  in 
Landscape  Engineering  has  been 
made  instructor  in  panoramic  sketch- 
ing at  one  of  the  training  camps, 
while  another  from  the  same  course 
who  is  in  a  battery  of  heavy  artillery 
has  been  put  in  charge  oi  camou- 
flage. IWr  college  trainii^  has 
proved  invaluable  to  them. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  interested 
citizens  in  Canandaigua,  George  W. 
Hamlin,  Fuel  Administrator  for  On- 
tario County  announced  fhat  His 
office  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  .information  concerning  producers 


and  consumers  of  cord  wood  in  th^ 
County.  Prof.  E.  F.  McCarthy,-  ot 
the  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra^ 
cuse,  addressed  the  meeting  and  alsA 
a  meeting  of  the  local  Grange.  He 
urged  farmers  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  next  year's  fuel  shortage 
by  cutting  such  cord  v^obd  as  could  bfe 
spared  from  their  woodlots.  Ontari6 
Cotmty  has  only  about  3  per  «!eiit 
of  Its  area  in  forest  and  much  of 
this  is  in  swamp  lands.  The  wbod 
fuel  proUeih  therefore  is  more  steri- 
ous  than  ih  nliany  other  New  Yoric 
Comities. 


One  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  State  Collie  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University,  who  is  serving 
as  field  agent  for  the  State  Pud 
Administration,  reports  that  buzztow 
rigs  are  being  tuned  up  all  over  cen^ 
tral  New  York  to  work  up  Ssxt 
year's  cord  wood  supply.  In  a  n^un- 
her  of  counties  it  is  planned  to  use 
short-time  inmates  of  the  jails  to  work 
these  sswE  The  crews  would  be 
under  a  guard  and  would  not  be 
quartered  on  tlie  farms  where  they 
worked. 
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Taking  Hold  Again 

EACE  is  in  sight.     Every  man,  *      That  is  the  only  retarding  influ- 

every   woman,   every   business —  ence  really  at  work, 

including   education— is   taking   hold  In  fact,  the  whole  world  is  pushing 

again  as  fast  as  circumstances  per-  forward     with     irresistable      force, 

|.  Everyone  is  doing  his  best  and  all 

Annoyance   at   the   inevitable   de-  *^«  ^°'-'^'"?  *«  °"«  «><»•  '^^^  i«»- 

lays.    even    discouragement    at    the  '\  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^.^ 

slowness  with  which  things  move  or  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^j^^  ^^^  ^^ 

seem  to  move,  is  apparent  on  every  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^y^^  ^^  pushing 

"^  •  in  one  direction  with  one  single  aim. 

This    mental    attitude    should    be  Things  must  be  moving  faster  than 

recognized   and   carefully   controlled  they  could  when  the  forces  of  the 

and   avoided.     Allowing   it   a   place  World  were  working  in  diverse  di- 

in  your  thoughts  retards  your  work,  rections,  with  conflictii^  aims. 
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It  must  take  a  little  time  to  get  us 
all  harnessed  up  in  the  wholly  new 
forms  for  applying  effort,  but  when 
the  straps  are  aJl  in  place  we  will  ac- 
complish so  much  more  than  ever 
before  that  no  measure  can  now  be 
made  of  the  results. 

It  is  Education  that  is  linking  us 
all  together  into  a  stronger  team. 
Education  is  the  strap  and  buckle 
of  the  World's  new  harness.  Knowl- 
edge is  the  new  power  that  is  being 
universally  adopted. 

Keep  on  making  the  harness,  how- 
ever slow  it  seems. 

Don't  be   discouraged. 

Things  are  moving  fast. 


Have  We  An  Intellectual 
Aristocracy? 

SOME  time  since  the  writer  has  had 
occasion  to  make  notes  of  a  kind 
of  restlessness  of  criticism  as  passed 
by  the  layman  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
so-called  trained  thinker  or  scholar, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  historical 
research.  We  observe  constantly  the 
use  of  the  word  ''indignant"  or  "indig- 
nation" in  r^ard  to  this  criticism — the 
term  being  applied  by  the  associated 
scholars. 

Apparently  there  is  an  increasing 
ntmfiber  of  historians  who  are  creating, 
or  attempting  to  create,  an  intellectual 
aristocracy,  or  autocracy,  if  you 
please.*  The  handpicked  and  associ- 
ated representatives  of  this  group  may 
soon  come  to  believe  that  none  but 
themselves  are  capable  of  presenting 
interpretations  at  sdl  worthy  of  respect 
or  of  "scholarly"  consideration.  Espe- 
cially we  would  call  attention  to  the 

use  of  the  word  "scholarly,"  which  is 

*  We  are  very  largely  quoting  the  words 
of  an  observer  who  gave  an  interview 
on  this  subject  not  long  since. 


almost  exclusively  and  very  constant- 
ly used  for  their  own  productions. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  those 
professional  historians  who  show  a 
growing  impatience  of  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  layman, 
that  in  the  past  the  great  epodhs  of 
American  history  have  been  "messed 
up"  by  scholarly  predecessors.  The 
professional  historian  messed  up  the 
causes  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  considerably  over  100  years, 
while  the  minor  teachers  very  gener- 
ally followed  suit.  The  public  should 
know  and  the  professional  aristocracy 
realize  and  freely  admit  that  the 
pioneer  in  re-writing  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  a  non-pro- 
vincial spirit  was  not  a  "trained  his- 
torian" but  a  lawyer  interested  in  his- 
tory, to  whom  this  intellectual  aristoc- 
racy gives  little  credit.  In  their  se- 
lected references  they  frequently  ig- 
nore him  altogether,  because  he  is  not 
regarded  as  being  at  all  in  their  class. 

Again,  the  causes  of  the  Mexican 
War  have  been  grievously  misrepre- 
sented by  professional  historians  for  a 
lifetime.  Recently,  however,  two  lay- 
men in  the  business  world  have  begun 
to  set  professional  historians  straight. 
The  word  "begun"  is  used  here  ad- 
visedly, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
professional  historians  are  far  from 
an  accurate  handling  of  this  matter 
yet.  They  would  respond,  probably, 
more  promptly  had  the  Mexican  War 
played  as  prominent  a  part  in  our 
politics  as  our  other  wars,  especially, 
too,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
"lay"  re-writing  has,  for  this  reason, 
attracted  comparatively  little  public  at- 
tention. 

In  reference  to  our  great  civil  con- 
flict, the  professional  historians  are 
straightened  out  in  considerable  meas- 
ure by  a  railroad  president  and  a  busi- 
ness man.    At  the  present  time,  these 
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same  professional  historians  greatly 
need  the  broad  vision  of  an  "all-rottnd" 
business  man  to  enable  tl^em  to  recog- 
nize properly  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal beginnings  of  these  United  States, 
although  in  a  part  of  these  bcf;innings 
a  business  man  of  New  York  has 
helped  materially  to  modify  previous 
interpretation.  Again,  the  historians 
need  the  help  of  men  of  practical  ex- 
perience with  human  nature  correctly 
to  interpret  the  events  and  develop- 
ments of  the  first  third  of  the  19th 
century.  This  last  statement  is  in 
accord  with  Uie  sentiment  of  this  same 
business  man,  whose  work  in  history 
has  forced  open  recognition  from  all 
but  the  inner  circle  of  scholars. 

These  business  men  who  are  help- 
ing to  interpret  history  contend  that 
the  chief  difficulty  about  the  profes- 
sional historian  is  that  he  buries  him- 
self in  his  tx>oks  and  libraries;  and, 
partly  because  he  knows  comparatively 
little  of  the  men  and  motives  of  the 
present  day,  he  naturally  fails  to  in- 
terpret correctly  the  men  and  motives 
of  the  past.  He  comes  to  over-value 
mere  scholarship  and  to  forget  or  un- 
derate  the  value  of  common  sense. 

Sooner  or  later,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve educational  democracy,  the  la- 
borious delver  in  books  and  manu- 
scripts, who  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  scholar,  needs  in  his  inter- 
pretation  of  the  past  the  common  sense 
viewpoint  of  the  man  of  affairs  in  the 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
of  affairs  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
Miterpretation  of  history  needs  the 
trained  research  work  of  the  profes- 
sional historian.    Together  they  will 


arrive  at  the  approximate  truth.   One 
is  the  complement  of  the  other. 


If  'Trofesjop*'  why  not 
•'Herr  Professor^'? 

An  intellectual  aristocracy,  like  a 
political  one,  soon  develops  its  git>iq> 
of  satellites  and  sycophants,  whoae 
obsequiousness  becomes  nauseating 
beyond  endurance.  While,  for  a  time, 
these  satellites  bolster  tq>  the  aristoc- 
racy, eventually  they  tend  to  discredit 
the  system. 

One  has  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  intellecttial  aristocrats,  but  heaven 
protect  us  from  the  blind  worshipers 
who  seek  to  attach  themselves  to  these 
selected  few  and  thereby  shine  in  a  re- 
flected light. 

A  shrewd  observer  has  said  that  the 
introduction  of  the  German  distinction 
now  being  made  between  ''Doctor^' 
and  "Professor"  in  our  universities, 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  in- 
tellectual snobbery.  In  tiie  teaching 
profession  there  are  many  men  with 
minor  degrees  who  have  abilities  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  most  aristocratic 
holders  of  professorships. 

If  it  should  be  realized  that  the  term 
"Professor''  belongs  so  much  to  the 
Kultur  of  the  Hun,  there  may  be  a 
reaction  against  its  use  in  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  representa- 
tive democracy,  which,  at  the  founding 
of  the  Republic,  set  its  face  against 
title  making  and  all  such  insidious  dis- 
tinctions. 

» 

We  should  be  glad  to  get  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  this  point  from 
our  readers. 


3tt 
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MODELSTORE  DEPARTMENT 

By  HlNEY  Stoung  Chapin^  Organizer 


1 1  J 


WE  have  had  a  war — the  greatest 
in  history. 

We  have  had  an  epidemic  of  dis- 
ease— ^the  greatest  in  history. 

So  inured  to  war  had  we  become, 
so  used  to  casualty  lists  and  the 
stoic  endurance  of  the  fear  of  death 
and  the  presence  of  death  that  we 
have  endured  the  latter  as  a  mere 
incident.  Without  the  war  to  pre- 
pare our  hearts  for  the  epidemic  the 
world  would  have  been  in  panic  as 
it  swept  over  our  cities. 

But  the  epidemic  interfered  more 
with  the  schools  than  the  war. 

Absence  of  teachers  could  be 
largely  overcome  by  harder  work  on 
the  part  of  those  on  duty,  and  we 
have  all  worked  as  we  never  thought 
possible  in  the  days  of  peace.  The 
absence  of  pupils  ws^  different. 

The  Model-Stores  were  affected 
with  the  rest.  During  a  recent  trip 
that  took  in  the  length  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  more,  impressions 
were  gained  that  ma^  be  summar- 
ized under  a  few  heads,  even  though 
no  two  Model-Stores  have  ever  been 
found  exactly  alike. 

The  Gainbrs 

Many  teachers  turned  to  the 
Mpdel-Store  equipment  as  a  time- 
saver  smd  means  of  meeting  the 
harder  work  required  by  conditions. 
These  were  the  ones  who  gained 
more  than  we  had  anticipated  when 
the  equipment  was  supplied. 

War  conditions  naturally  limited 
the  available  supplies  of  material 
for  the  store,  and  while  a  compe- 
tent equipment  has  been  sent  in  all 
catai  and  oafy  w^ore  part  had  gone 
astray  on  the  way  was  thw^  any  real 
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shortage  of  the  "goods"  necessary 
for  effective  time  saving  in  teaching, 
only  a  limited  number  of  schools 
h^ve  enjoyed  the  fullest  possible  (^ 
portunity  to  develop  the  maximum 
usefulness  of  the  "store."  When 
we  say  a  limited  number  it  must 
be  remembered  that  that  indicates 
thousands  of  schools  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  teachers,  as  the  total 
number  of  "Model-Store-Schools"  is 
now  in  the   thousands. 

Those  who  used  what  they  had 
report  splendid  results.  Some  re- 
ports of  the  progress  made  seem 
both  incredible  and  pitiful — ^pitiful 
to  see  so  much  enthusiasm  over  so 
small  a  part  of  the  possible  whole. 

Fortunately  there  will  soon  be  am- 
ple supplies  for  all  and  there  will 
he  real  cause  for  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  and  teachers 
alike. 

The  Losers 

Every  little  while  a  teacher  will  be 
found  who  says,  "There  was  so 
much  to  do  that  there  was  no  time 
for  the  store.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  using  it  when  it  is  easier." 
It  wa^s  their  loss.  We  are  sorry. 
The  use  of  the  store  would  have 
made  it  all  easier.  If  not  it  is  never 
any  g;ood. 

The  Exception 

Yet  even  that  idea  is  refuted  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  educa- 
tors in  the  country.  When  the  time- 
saving  element  in  the  store  work 
was  described  to  him  as  the  main 
feature,  this  man,  who  has  guided 
the  work  in  maiqr  sdioob  said: 
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"Even  if  it  took  extra  time,  we 
would  use  it  because  it  adds  so 
much  to  the  practical  education  of 
the  pupils  in  preparing  them  for 
business  life.  Business  men  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  product  of  the 
Public  Schools,  and  with  reason. 
The  pupils  learn  so  much  of  busi- 
ness need  for  accuracy,  they  absorb 
so  much  of  business  practice,  and  get 
it  all  so  naturally  and  without  ef- 
fort while  practicing  the  regular  les- 
sons by  the  Model-Store  method, 
that  the  gain  is  well  worth  extra 
time  if  that  were  required." 

Really  the  work  of  the  last  four 
years  in  establishing  the  Model-Store 
is  only  a  foundation  today,  since  bet- 
ter times  are  at  hand,  for  what  is 
soon  to  come. 


The  first  result  is  to  make  teach- 
ing easier  for  the  teacher. 

The  second  benefit  is  to  the  chil- 
dren, because  they  learn  more  as 
well  as  faster,  and  it  is  essential 
knowledge    not    in    books. 

The  third  to  gain  is  the  business 
man,  who  can  more  readily  utilize 
the  product  of  the  public  sdiools  in 
the  service  of  the  community. 

In  the  Book  Mention  Depart- 
ment of  this  issue  is  a  review  of  a 
book  entitled  "Commercial  Tests 
and  How  to  Use  Them"  (Cody) 
which  book  will  help  every  teacher 
to  understand  this  last  great  utility 
of  the  Model-Store  equipment  and 
service.  And  every  teacher  is  wel- 
come to  all  we  can  do  to  supply  tht 
Store  and  assist  in  using  it  effec- 
tively. 


Vocational  Advisement  and  Training 

Department 

Conducted  by  I.  David  Cohen,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Pd.  l/L 
Lecturer  on  Vocational  Guidance,  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yoik 


Investigation  into  the  Cases  of  One  Hundred  Boys 

Who  Left  School  to  go  to  Work 

(Continued  from  the  March  issue.) 


nPHE  real  meaning  of  education  is 
-'-  personal  profit  through  fitness  for 
work  resulting  from  knowledge  of 
how  to  work  to  advantage.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  our  schools  fit  boys  for 
work  is  indicated  in  these  analyses, 
and  the  tables  previously  issued  must 
be  considered  with  those  here  printed 
and  also  with  those  to  come,  and  the 
comment  or  summary  with  which  this 
investigation  will  close. 
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Thiere  is  no  problem  before  the 
Nation  more  important  than  the  prep- 
aration of  the  next  generation  for  the 
assumption  of  its  political  and  business 
duties. 

Errors  in  school  practice  revealed 
by  this  analysis,  and  such  analyses  as 
each  teacher  makes  personally  from 
these  tabulations  can  be  corrected  and 
a  great  advance  in  effective  education 
accomplished. 
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Table  VII 

School  Subjects  You  Liked 

Arithmetic     54 

Grammar     24 

Geography     29 

History    36 

Spelling    46 

Reading   17 

Science 11 

Writing    6 

Drawing    4 

Music  1 

Workshop    4 

Hygiene   2 

Oral   English    2 

<jerman    2 

Composition    2 

English    1 

Physical  Training   1 

Poetry    1 

Latin    1 

All    2 

Farming     1 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the 
boys  were  permitted  to  name  any 
number  of  favorite  studies.  Many 
of  them  named  two,  some  three. 

German  and  Latin  were  selected 
by  the  one  in  the  Junior  High 
School.  Farming  was  favored  by 
the  boys  from  the  agricultural  school. 
The  subjects  are  here  named  as  they 
were  given  in  the  answers. 

Conclusion  7.  Arithmetic  and 
Spelling  were  the  favorite  subjects. 

Table  VIII 

Kind  o^  Books  You  Like  to  Read 

Fiction   24 

Adventure     29 

Inventions     9 

Science    8 

History    15 

Travel    6 


Industry     , 2 

Biography    2 

No  fiction   1 

Electricity    1 

Physiology     1 

Biology    1 

Art  of  Selling   1 

General    4 

Blank    5 

No  Time  for  Reading   3 

Sailors'  Life  1 

Detective  Stories   1 

Law    1 

Of  these  a  few  gave  "Alger"  as 
their  favorite  kind  of  books. 

Conclusion  8.  The  favorite  kinds 
of  books  are  adventure,  fiction  and 
history. 

Table  IX 

Occupations 

The  boys  investigated  were  en- 
gaged in  the  following  occupations: 

Brrand  Boys    40 

Office  Boys  21 

Messenger    Boys   6 

Helpers    14 

Clerks     3 

Stock  Boys  3 

Machinist    3 

Peddler    

Buffer    

Apprentice  to  jeweler 

Carpenter    

Runner  and  Board  Boy 

Bookblack    

All  Around  Boy   

Unemployed    3 


100 


Conclusion  9 — Most  of  the  boys 
were  errand  boys,  office  boys  or 
helpers — ^filling  positions  requiring 
little  skill,  little  initiative,  or  hold- 
ing forth  small  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement.    While  a  small  number 
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are  employed  in  the  large  piano  fac- 
tories of  die  neighborhoodt  a  larger 
number  are  general  ddivery  and 
ofiice  boys  in  sndi  establishments  as 
laundries,  dyeing  and  deanii^  stores, 
and  grocers'  or  butchers'  shops. 

Of  these,  69  boys  are  engaged  in 
work  requiring  no  skill.  About  71 
boys  are  in  positions  of  a  tempor- 
ary nature — positions  in  which  they 
will  not  remain  to  dhnb  to  tfie 
heights  of  success.  Very  few  of 
these  positions  can  lead  to  great  op- 
portunities, or,  indeed,  to  oppor- 
tunities of  any  kind. 

These  boys  will  drift,  finding  a 
position  here  and  there,  but  will 
finally  find  themselves  in  a  bHnd  al- 
ley. 

About  twenty-fiTe  boys  are  em- 
ployed in  work  that  wiU  lead  them 
to  better  things  if  they  persist.  Here 
we  find  apprentices,  helpers,  and 
learners.  There  should  be  more  of 
them. 

In  none  of  these  establishments 
is  anything  being  done  in  the  way 
of  continuing  the  academic  educa- 
tion of  the  boys,  or  affording  op- 
portunity for  vocational  education, 
although  the  employers  are  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  educational  au- 
thorities in  enforcing  the  G>itipu}sory 
Education  Law  which  requires  that 
all  working  boys  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall 
be  in  attendance  at  some  educa- 
tional institution. 

The  fear  of  Ibsing  their  positions 
often  compels  the  boys  to  be  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  this  evening 
school.  How  much  more  could  be 
aoeon^lished  in  the  further  educa- 
tion of  these  boys,  if  such  systematic 
education  were  refeited  definitely  to 
their  present  occupations  to  make 
them  more  efficient  workers,  awaken 
their  intelligence,  inspire  worthy  de- 


sires and  ambitions,  and  make  them 
happier  individuals  and  better  mem- 
bers of  society?  It  is  not  £fficult 
to  see  how  tlds  can  be  done. 

Table  X 

Wages 

Per  Week  No.  of  Boys 

$2.00 1 

3.00 5 

3.50 2 

4.00 18 

4.50 7 

5.00 31 

5.50 1 

6.00 28 

7.00 4 

8.00 1 

1.75 1 

15.00  montfily  and  meals 1 

100 

Conclusion  10.  About  one^ird 
of  the  boys  rebeive  $5.00  per  weett. 
More  than  one-fourtfa  receive  $6.00. 

Conclusion  lOA.  A  oompsrison 
of  die  p^MTs  mibmiltttd  neveftls  the 
following  state  of  fact^: 

(a)  The  highest  wages  are  paid  to 
the  boys  who  work  overtime,  whose 
duties  involve  Special  skill  and 
knowledge.  Such  as  typewriting, 
whose  penmanship  is  excellent;  Who 
bring  business  to  the  store,  or  who 
are  willing  to  do  a  ntmiber  of  menial 
things.  If  the  figures  given  above 
are  accepted  as  true,  then  we  must 
also  conclude  that  the  positions  which 
holds  the  least  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement carry  the  highest  pay. 

(b)  Comparatively  low  wages  ire 
paid  to  boys  who  are  apprentices, 
who  have  the  shortest  hours,  or  who 
have  better  opportunities^  for  ad!- 
vancement; 
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Tasu  XI 
Working  Hours  Per  Day 


a.  m.  to  p.  m. 


7 

8         

7 

7         

7 

6         

7 

5:30    

7 

5:10    

7:30 

6         

7:30 

6:30    

7:30 

7         

7:30 

5:30    

7:30 

5:00    

7:15 

6:30    

6 

6         

8 

5         

8 

5:30    

8 

6        

8 

7        

8:30 

5         

8:30 

5:30    

8:30 

6         

9 

5         

9 

6        

3 

6        

6-7  a. 

m.          

No  r^;ular  hours 

Blank   

No.  of  Boy3. 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

29 
3 

14 
3 
4 
2 
6 

10 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 


100 


Those  unemployed  at  the  date  of 
the  investigation  were  asked  to  state 
the  length  of  the  working  day  at  the 
last  position. 

Tabu  XII 

Length  of   Day's  Work 

Classifying  the  length  of  the 
day's  work  according  to  the  number 
of  hours  the  boys  work  per  day, 
we  have  the  following  figures: 
No.  of  hours  No.  of  boys 
per  6My 
13   I 


12 
U 
10 


5 

9 

21 


9     43 

8     14 

♦  Less  than  8 7 


100 


♦These  boys  work  after  3  o'clock 
or  in  the  morning. 

Conclusion  11.  (A)  79  boys  work 
more  than  8  hours  per  day.  (B) 
36  boys  work  more  than  9  hours  per 
day.  (C)  14  boys  work  8  hours  per 
day. 

Conclusion  12.  Any  system  of  edu- 
cation which  requires  that  these 
boys  continue  their  education  by 
compulsory  attendance  at  an  in- 
stitution at  night  after  they  have 
been  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  for  the  length  of  time 
as  indicated  in  the  above  table  is 
not  in  accordance  with  sound  peda- 
gogic, hygienic,  or  moral  principles. 
Such  education,  to  be  productive  of 
beneficial  results,  should  be  given 
during  some  part  of  the  day,  pref- 
erably between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  one  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


Tablb  XIII 

How  Long  at  Work 

Months  at  Work                No.  of  Boys 
1    7 

2    .. 

..  20 

3    .. 

..     8 

4    .. 

. .  10 

5    .. 

. .  10 

6   .. 

..    9 

7   .. 

..     4 

8   .. 

..    8 

9   .. 

..    0 

10    .. 

..     1 

11    ., 

..  1 

9Pvt 
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Years  at  Work 

1    11 

lyi    1 

2    6 

3    1 

Blank   3 


100 


Conclusion  13.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  boys  have  been  out 
of  school  for  less  than  one  year. 
Eight  boys  have  been  at  work  for 
more  than  one  year. 


Tabw  XIV 

Question:  Are  you  satisfied  with 
your  present  position? 

Yes  88 

No    12 

Blank    


100 


Conclusion  14.  The  majority  are 
apparently  satisfied  with  their  pres- 
ent  positions. 

If  these  answers  are  accepted  as 
expressing  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
boys,  then  there  is  an  inconsistency, 
between  their  state  of  mind  and  their 
ambitions.  For  it  was  found  that 
not  many  desire  to  remain  at  their 
present  occupation.  Their  desires 
lay  in  other  fields. 

This  may  be  due  to  any  of  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  They  have  not  thought  of  the  fu- 

ture. 

2.  They   do   not   really   know   their 

own    minds. 

3.  They  desire  a  change. 

4.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  ad- 

vancement in  their  present  oc- 
cupations. 

5.  They  are  not  really  satisfied  with 

their    present    employment. 


Table  XV 

What  Do  You  Want  to  Do? 

Electrician  12 

Clerk    7 

Engineer    10 

Fireman  5- 

Mechanic  3' 

Chauffeur    4 

Printer  T 

Draftsman  2 

Broker   2 

Operator    

Jeweler    

Bookkeeper   

Grocer    

Tel^^ph  operator  

Machinist    2: 

Reporter    

Surveyor    

Business  man   2 

Driver    2 

Stenographer    

Real  Estate  

Salesman     2" 

Custom  House  Inspector 

Tile  Layer 

Copy  writer 

Policeman    2' 

Architect    

Musician    2' 

President  of  Iron  Works  

Telephone  Operator   

Merchant 

Bank  Clerk  

Errand  Boy    

Carpenter     2 

Commercial  Salesman 

Business   Work    

Compositor    

Undecided   3 

Engineer  or  Carpenter 1 


Total 


100 


These  ambitions  are  described  and 
named  as  given  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. 
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Table  XVI  become     chauffeurs      or     salesmen. 

Nearer  the  Hudson  River  are  soap 

Ambitions  Classified  factories,   piano    factories,   establish- 
ments where  many  different  articles 

Number  who  desire  to  enter  me-  are   manufactured,    piers,    and    stor- 

chanical  pursuits   31  age   warehouses.     Yet   we   find   but 

Number  who  desire  to  enter  com-  one   direct   allusion   to   the   business 

mercial  life  25  in   which  a  boy  is  engaged   as  the 

Number  who  desire  to  enter  in-  one    in    which    he    desires    success. 

dustrial   life    12  One  boy,  who  is  employed  in  a  large 

Number  who  desire  to  do  cler-  iron  works  desires  to  become  presi- 

ical   work    9  dent    of    the    works. 

Number    who    desire    to    enter  The  occupation  in  which  a  boy  is 

public    service    7  engaged  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  his 

Number  blank,  tmdecided  or  mis-  ambition,   in  spite  of   the   fact   that 

cellaneous    16  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  num- 

Conclusion  ISA.     About  one-third  ber  of  boys  are  apparently  satisfied 

of  the  boys  desire  to  become  enpn-  with  their  work.     (See  Table  XIV.) 

eers,   mechanics,    electricians.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  what 

Conclusion    15B.      One-fourth    of  the   boys    do    not    wish    to   become, 

them   desire   to   engage   in   commer-  Not  many  wish  to  follow  public  ser- 

cial  activities,  to  follow  the  life  of  vice  careers,   e.   g.,   firemen,   police- 

the  merchant  or  broker.  men.     None  wishes  to  be  a  teacher. 

Conclusion     15C.       About     one-  None  wishes  to  follow  a  profession, 

tenth  of  them  wish  to  follow  trades,  such  as  law  or  medicine.    Not  many 

Those  who  desire  to  become  print-  care  for  ofSce  work  or  administra- 

ers,   draftsmen,   tile-layers,   etc.,   are  tive    positions.      Not    a    very    large 

boys    who    are    now    learning    these  number    desire    to    enter    upon    the 

trades  or  are  working  in  these  trades,  life  of  a  business  man,  owner  of  a 

Conclusion  15D.     From  an  exam-  store,   or   to   become    a   great   mer- 

ination   of   the  papers  it  is   evident  chant,    although   many    are   engaged 

that    few   wish   to    remain    in   their  as  errand  boys,  delivery  boys,  mes- 

present   vocations.  sengers,   office  boys,   in   such   estab- 

These  ambitions  as  thus  described  lishments. 
by  the  boys  themselves  are  so  diver-  It  should  be  noted  that  about  one- 
sified  as  to  give  rise  to  a  number  of  sixth  of  the  entire  number  of  boys 
questions.  We  must,  however,  bear  admit  that  they  cannot  make  a  de- 
in  mind  the  nature  of  the  district  cision.  They  are  frank  enough  to 
in  which  these  boys  live,  and  the  state  that  they  are  undecided  or  to 
occupations  in  which  they  are  en-  leave  the  space  blank  in  answer  to 
gaged.  The  district,  as  has  already  this  question.  Only  one  of  the  one- 
been  stated,  contains  automobile  hundred  states  his  first  and  second 
salesrooms,  schools  for  the  training  choice.  We  find  ourselves  inquiring, 
of  chauffeurs,  and  the  homes  of  the  "Do  these  boys  really  know  their 
chauffeurs.     Yet  three  only  wish  to  own  minds?" 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Ofldel  PnbUcetloii  Bdvcetloael  Foaatfetlene 

Build  Schoolhouses 

"OUILD  schoolhouses/'  says  Dr. 
■D  p.  p.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"Previous  to  our  entrance  into 
the  war  we  were  spending  in  the 
United  States  a  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  on  new  schoolhouses, 
but  at  this  rate  we  were  in  no  wise 
supplying  the  need.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  in  the  lower 
grades  were  on  half-time  attend- 
ance, and  millions  attended  schools 
in  houses  wholly  unsuited  to  school 
use,  according  to  modem  standards 
— badly  ventilated,  poorly  lighted, 
and  otherwise  unsanitary. 

"For  the  two  years  of  our  partici- 
pation^ in  the  war  schoolhouse  build- 
ing almost  ceased,  and  there  are 
now  both  the  need  of  1916  and  the 
accumulated  need  of  the  two  years 
of  the  war,  larger  than  in  normal 
times  because  of  the  unprecedented 
shifting  of  population. 

"To  supply  these  needs  will  re- 
quire not  less  than  five  hundred 
million  dollars  of  building,  to  be 
completed  by  the  time  of  the  open^- 
ing  of  the  schools  in  the  fall  of 
1920.  It  is  very  important,  there- 
fore, that  legislatures,  county  ah^ 


city  councils,  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion all  over  the  United  States  im- 
mediately take  the  necessary  steps 
for  this  building  and  for  the  rais- 
ing of  money  necessary  for  it. 

"If  there  be  danger  of  an  over- 
supply  of  labor  during  the  period 
of  demobilization  and  readjustment, 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  employ- 
ment for  the  men  returning  from 
the  army,  and  from  the  munition 
plants,  such  a  schoolhouse  build- 
ing program  will  be  no  inconsider- 
able factor  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  of  employment. 

"If  such  of  the  large  amount  of 
accumulated  building  materials  of 
the  War  Department  as  are  suitable 
for  school  buildings  can  be  had  for 
this  purpose  it  may  reduce  the 
cost  for  raw*  material  considerably. 

"In  view  of  the  part  which  popu- 
lar education  must  play  in  the  new 
era  there  can  be  little  or  no  ob- 
jection to  any  expenditures  for 
building  that  may  be  necessary  for 
the  full  efficiency  of  our  school 
systems." 


FiCHtiNG  Food  Shomags  bt 
Arithmstic 

The  school  children  of  Evanstcm, 
111.,  are  no  longer  asking,  "Whafs 
the  use  of  arithmetic?"  In  fact  they 
probably  know  more  than  you  and 
I  about  its  more  practical  and  vdii- 
able"  application.     This    is    becaoie 
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they  are  fortunate  in  having  at  their 
head  a  progressive  stq>erinl!eiident 
with  big  ideas  and  the  will  to  make 
^them  effective. 

Superintendent  A.  N.  Farmer  saw 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  schools 
to  cooperate  with  llie  government 
in  saving  food.  He  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  pot' his  idea  into  force  by 
giving  conservation  problems  to  the 
pupils  and  by  writing  a  textbodc 
entitled  "Food  Problems.''  The 
Council  of  National  Defense  took 
cognizance  of  his  work  and  gave 
it  full  approval  and  suiq)ort.  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  President 
of  tiie  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  Secretary  H.  J.  Metcalf  of 
die  Iowa  State  C^oundl  of  National 
Defense  give  the  book  high  praise 
lor  its  practical  and  patriotic  diar- 
aoter.  But  the  highest  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Farmer's  work  and  book 
is  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
both  pupils  and  parents. 

The  children  are  made  to  realize 
that  they  are  soldiers,  and  that  the 
food  campaign  they  are  now  helping 
to  carry  on  nuast  be  won  if  Gennany 
is  to  be  beaten.  Such  incentive  fires 
the  pupils'  imagination,  and  excites 
them  to  enthusiasm  and  thorough- 
ness in  their  work.  They  display 
an  initiatiye  in  solving  food  prob- 
lems that  was  seldom  called  forth 
by  the  stereotyped  problems  of  de- 
termining the  relative  ages  of  John 
and  Charles.  So  eager  are  they  to 
answer  the  questions  tfiat  one  giri 
went  voluntarily  to  a  grocery  store 
to  find  out  the  amount  saved  by 
home  canning,  and  a  boy  visited  a 
butcher  shop  to  discover  the  aver- 
age size  of  dressed  veal  and  dressed 
beef  so  that  he  could  calculate  the 
result  of  saving  veal. 

Not  only  does  "Food  Problems" 
make  mathematics  interesting,  but  it 


provides  a  stimulus  for  other  forms 
of  work  both  inside  the  schocd  and 
without. 

The  i^Uowing  problem,  for  in- 
stance, is  calculated  to  promote  inter- 
est in  war  gardens : 

'The  boys  and  girls  enrolled  to 
serve  in  food  production  in  1916 
produced  food  worth  an  average  of 
$20.96  each. 

"a.  If  one-half  of  the  23  million 
scbool  boys  and  girls  in  the  United 
States  should  do  as  well  in  1918, 
what  would  be  the  value  of  the  food 
produced  ? 

"b.  If  the  profit  of  each  boy  or 
girl  was  60  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price,  what  would  be  the  money 
profijt   for    11^    million  children?" 

Domestic  science  classes  are  en- 
couraged and  instructed,  by  studies 
of  relative  food  values  and  by  such 
problems  in  the  expediency  of  con- 
servation as  this: 

"In  1916,  7,903  boys  and  girls  be- 
longed to  canning  dubs,  which  canned 
201,300  quarts  of  food. 

"o.  How  many  quarts  was  the 
average   for  each  member? 

"'&.  The  total  cost  was  $28,126.61. 
How  n^ttch  per  quart?  Compare 
this  with  the  cost  to  you  of  canned 
com,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  otfier  vege- 
tables and  fruits." 

Stirring  posters  on  conservation 
painted  by  the  enthusiastic  young 
artists  of  the  drawing  classes,  adorn 
the  walls  in  the  schools  of  Evans* 
ton,  illustrating  the  influence  bf 
"Food  Problems"  upon  that  depart- 
ment. Essays  have  been  written  on 
"What  We  Say  About  Food  Con- 
servation in  Our  Homes,"  "De- 
mocracy," and  the  "Plan  and  Pur- 
pose of  Food  Conservation."  Eager 
little  verses  have  been  contributed, 
like  this  one  by  Jack  B.  Carson: 
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''Conserve!  conserve  1  is  the  nation's 
cry, 

Save  and  serve  and  carefully  buy 

Your  butter  and  lard  and  meat  and 
wheat 

To  make  the  Kaiser  taste  defeat" 

But  the  most  important  influence 
of  ''Food  Problems''  is  that  exercised 
in  the  home.  How  can  any  mother 
ignore  the  food  conservation  cam- 
paign when  her  child  day  after  day 
brings  home  for  solution  such  prob- 
lems as  this? — 

"What  does  your  mother  pay  for 
milk?  Is  any  wasted?  Do  you 
ever  leave  any  in  your  glass?  Is 
milk  thrown  away  when  it  sours? 
About  how  much  milk  do  you  think 
your  home  wastes  a  day?  Suppose 
every  home  wasted  just  a  tiny  bit 
of  milk  every  day,  how  much  do  you 
think  would  be  wasted  in  the  whole 
coimtry?"    And  then,  after  the  prob- 


lem has  been  solved,  "What  are  the 
ways  in  which  we  may  save  milk? 
Ask  your  mother  (or  cook)  how 
she  uses  sour  milk.  Let's  make  a 
list  of  all  its  uses."  As  one  parent 
writes:  "These  problems  carry  food 
conservation  work  right  into  the 
home.  Our  consciences  prick  us  as 
we  work  these  sums  with  John.** 

What  "Food  Problems"  has  done 
for  Evanston,  it  can  do  equally  well 
for  other  places.  Through  the  sym- 
pathetic cooperation  of  the  authors, 
for  Superintendent  Farmer  has  been 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Janet  R.  Hunt- 
ington, with  the  publishers,  this  valu- 
able book  Mrill  shortly  be  ready  for 
general  use  at  a  price  which  will 
insure  a  wide  distribution.  Not- 
withstanding the  small  cost,  the  book 
is  both  attractive  in  appearance  and 
firm  in  physical  structure.  List  price 
27  cents,  or  20  cents,  net,  to  schools, 
carriage  extra.  The  book  may  be 
procured  from  Ginn  and  Company. 


Book  Reviews 

By  Matthew  Page  Andrews 


History  of  TBt  American   PsoplE.     By 

Willis  Mason  West,  Allyn  and  Bacon, 

publishers. 

For  some  time  this  very  interesting 
high  school  history  has  been  on  our  desk 
awaiting  review.  It  is  a  book  quite  dif- 
ferent in  treatment  from  other  high 
school  histories,  and  even  to  a  weary 
reviewer  who  has  been  through  at  least 
35  school  histories  of  the  United  States 
in  every  size  and  form,  this  one  offers 
new  points  and  a  refreshingly  different 
method. 

Different  sizes   of   type  meet  the  esre: 

(1)  for  the  regular  text  of  the  author; 

(2)  small  type  for  the  numerous  quota- 
tions from  original  sources,  especially  in 


the  beginning  of  the  volume;  (3)  bold 
faced  type  for  special  phrases  and  para- 
graphs of  importance;  and  (4)  italics 
in  all  types  for  emphasis.  We  confess 
we  should  like  to  be  a  teacher  again, 
and  "try  out"  methods  of  mechanical 
presentation. 

There  are  725  pages  of  text,  which  we 
believe  is  a  dangerous  length  for  any 
school  history;  but  the  author  gives  us 
a  great  deal  more  reason  for  this  length 
than  any  other  writer  we  have  yet  re- 
viewed. And  to  praise  a  text-book  of 
considerable  length  when  the  reviewer 
so  firmly  believes  in  l9yiag  emphasb 
upon  brevity  in  all  things  written  or 
spoken    and    when    he   knows   most    his- 
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tones  have  too  much  in  them  is  a  strong 
compliment  to  the  style  of  Professor 
West  and  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject! 

Professor  West  has  very  happily  elim- 
inated a  lot  of  customary  "bunk"  (for- 
merly much  exploited  by  certain  theoret- 
ical graduates  of  Teachers'  Colleges)  on 
"European  background^"  Furthermore 
he  has  come  nearer  than  his  contempo- 
raries to  expressing  a  true  understanding 
of  the  beginnings  of  America  from  1607 
to  1624.  Unfortunately,  getting  at  more 
of  the  true  history  of  the  First  Colony 
at  Jamestown,  he  has  fallen  into  some 
over-emphasis  on  Captain  John  Smith, 
(possibly  in  deference  to  the  age-old 
Virginia  sentiment  about  that  unique 
liar),  and  he  has  failed  properly  to  value 
the  true  character  of  the  associate  of 
Smith,  whom  the  latter  grossly  abused  in 
his    "Cenerall    Historie." 

There  are  many  things  to  show  that 
Professor  West  understands  American 
history  better  than  those  who  have 
been  writing  our  history  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  The  reviewer,  for  instance, 
glanced  through  the  index  for  the  old- 
time  favorite  myths;  for  instance,  our 
old  and  familiar  friend  the  "Era  of  (jood 
Feeling";  but  Professor  West  says  (p. 
432)  :  "It  was  an  era  of  exceeding  bad 
feeling,"  And  this  in  the  face  of  four- 
score text-book  writers  who  have,  in 
facile  imitation,  copied  this  phrase  into 
their  books  and  fancied  they  were  say- 
ing something  both  true  and  nicel 

Professor  West's  volume  is  marred 
by  some  misunderstanding  of  the  slav- 
ery problem  in  the  South,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  South.  He  has  taken  his 
viewpoint  too  much  from  the  men  and 
writers  who  denounced  the  "Old  South" 
as  unfit  for  association  in  civilized  so- 
ciety. The  writer  knows  the  period 
from  a  study  of  the  life  of  a  grand- 
father who  went  South  and  who  worked 
harmoniously  with  Southerners  for 
gradual  emancipation.  Had  the  author 
followed  B.  B.  Mun ford's  volume  on 
slavery  and  secession — a  book  which 
caused  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  of  Harvard 
to  declare  that  it  changed  the  views  of 
a  lifetime,  he  must  have  avoided  this 
error.  The  writings  of  the  violent  type 
of  Abolitionist  are  fully  as  unreliable  as 
historical  source  material  as  the  writ- 
ings of  Captain  John  Smith  of  an  earlier 
day.      Both     reflect     unjustly    on     their 


fellow  countrymen.  In  this  matter  and 
in  the  case  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
Professor  West  follows  the  trail  of  er- 
ror in  American  history,  which  he,  in 
nearly  all  other  matters,  has  abandoned 
to  an  extent  that  is  as  surprising  as  it 
is  gratifying  in  producing  a  volume 
vastly  superior  to  the  older  high  school 
histories  and  more  accurate  and  inter- 
esting than  any  we  have  recently  re- 
ceived for  review. 

The  maps,  pictures,  and  other  illus- 
trative material  of  Professor  West's 
"History  of  the  American  People"  are 
admirably  selected.  They  actually  illus- 
trate the  text,  and  do  not  merely  occupy 
space   or    serve    to    "break    the   page." 

History  ot  th«  Unit«d  States.  By  John 
H.  Latane.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Pub- 
lishers. 

The  author  of  this  high  school  history 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
the  clearest  of  American  writers  on 
the  subject  of  international  relations. 
His  recent  volume,  entitled  "From  Iso- 
lation to  Leadership"  (Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company)  is  widely  recognized  as 
a  masterpiece  of  brevity,  comprehensive- 
ness,  and   clarity  of   statement. 

Hence,  Professor  Latane's  discussion  of 
our  dealings  with  foreign  powers 
throughout  his  History  of  the  United 
States  is  naturally  far  superior  to  that 
in  the  majority  of  histories  published. 
His  discussion  of  constitutional  issues  is 
equally  felicitous  and  masterly,  while  his 
chapter  on  the  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  the  best  brief  exposition 
of  the  controversy  we  have  ever  seen 
in  print  It  b  a  real  delight  to  wel- 
come a  sane  and  broad  interpretation 
of  these  subjects — an  interpretation 
wholly  free  from  provincialism. 

Again,  with  equal  pleasure,  we  welcome 
a  book  far  above  the  average  in  its 
freedom  from  sectional  bias  and  preju- 
dices. The  majority  of  school  histories 
of  the  United  States  have  really  no  real 
excuse  for  their  perpetration  or  exist- 
ence. Certainly,  it  would  seem  that 
those  written  prior  to  1909,  at  least, 
should  be  thrown  out  of  circulation.  The 
past  ten  years  have  brought  forward  a 
new  sense  of  perspective  and  proportion 
and  new  material.  Revamping  of  the 
older  texts  (and  this  includes  a  few 
later  volumes)  will  not  help.  The  new 
exposition   based   on   later    investigations, 
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aad   %  nore  Uberal   mttrpreUtiap  man, 
•r  ought  to,   replftce  the   old. 

Dean  Lfttane^s  intliiiate  tnimtntmrt 
with  all  tides  of  a  ntnnber  of  mooted 
pofaits  leads  him  into  the  use  of  ""ex- 
tra  phrases"  whidi  set  at  rest  doubts 
diat  would  naturally  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  famailiar  with  long- 
accepted  opinions  based,  as  someone 
has  expressed  it,  on  *4nconipIete 
historical  returns."  The  sole  sugges- 
tion that  the  reviewer  would  have  to 
make  on  this  volume  is  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  beginnings  of  this  great 
country  at  Jamestown— the  character  and 
courage  of  the  men  who  began  the  first 
settlement,  the  character  of  the  English 
founders  in  the  mother  country  and 
the  nature  of  their  plans.  All  of  this 
has  been  obscured  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Captain  John  Smith,  who  rep- 
resented the  ideas  ofl  autocracy,  while 
both  the  groups  mentioned  were  strug- 
gling for  freedom  and  the  principles  of 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  the  future,  greater 
prominence  will  be  given  to  tiiose  who, 
in  England  and  America,  participated  in 
'Uht  greatest  political  experiment  of  the 
ages." 

Finally,  of  this  most  admirable  history 
of  the  United  States  it  should  be  said 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Jeffersonian 
epoch,  as  some  call  the  period  between 
John  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson,  is  on 
die  same  high  plane  of  independent 
thought  as  the  periods  that  are  more  es- 
pecially in  the  province  oi  the  author. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Latane  easily  stamps 
him  as  an  American  historian  who  evolves 
his  own  conclusion^,  irrespective  of  tra- 
dition or  custom  and  who  supports  his 
statements  in  a  way  to  carry  conviction 
and  belief. 

RtADiNGS  IN  Cnu  GoVEftNMVNT.  By 
Percy  Lewis  Kaye  (Century  Company). 
In  the  teaching  of  history  in  secondary 
schools,  we  have  entered  an  era  of  "over- 
topping." Too  many  of  those  who  ap- 
proach the  subject  from  the  University 
standpoint,  and  especially  Teachers'  Col- 
leges, lose  sight  of  the  limitations  of 
Ihe  undeveloped  mind  and  attempt  too 
much  in  prescribing  courses  that  look 
good  and  "sound  well,"  but  which  dis- 
courage the  ordinary  students  and  bring 
to  them  a  distaste  of  the  subject  The 
average  student— the  whole  class,  we  may 
say— is   approached    as    if    aH    diese   im- 


mature minds  are  prepared  to  grasp  ai>- 
stnct  problems  set  forth  in  afaatmae 
stjrie,  and  as  if  these  achod  boys  and 
girls  were  all  to  become  specialists  im 
tk€    study    of    history. 

Text  books  arc,  in  the  mam,  too  dift- 
cult,  too  long.  Some  high  sdhool  texts 
in  United  States  history  are  from  680  ta 
800  pages  in  length.  And  we  have  heard 
of  theoretical  reviewers  who  criticised 
briefer  volumes  as  "too  simple," — as  if 
anythiaflT  were  '*too  simple"  if  it  should 
cover  the  ground,  give  the  student  relief 
from  masses  of  printed  matter,  and  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  justifMly  to  pre- 
sent outside  reading. 

It  is  this  outside  or  additional  reading 
diat  Dr.  Kaye  wishes  to  give  the  stu- 
dent in  some  ninety-nine  selections  from 
writers  and  authorities  on  Oovemment  in 
general  and  that  of  the  United  States  in 
particular.  The  selections  are  egccellent; 
but  die  question  arises  how  much  of 
it  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  high  school 
pupils  As  it  is  they  are  apt  to  get 
too  much  of  the  subject  for  their  diges- 
tion. As  against  the  older  methods  of 
studying  wars  and  battles  to  die  exclu- 
sion of  civics,  we  are  tending,  perhaps, 
to  the  other  extreme  of  making  the  aver- 
age youngster  so  side  of  the  abstruse 
problems  of  government  diat  he  will 
never  again  turn  to  the  recital  of  events— 
to  "philosophy  teaching  by  example,"— if 
he  can  hdp  it! 

The  practical  teacher,  in  quiet  protest 
against  the  many-paged  history-text  and 
the  formidable-looking  civics,  manages  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  material.  In  do- 
ing this,  however,  he  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  the  pupil.  We  imagine  diat 
"Readings  in  Civil  Government"  is  a  book 
more  useful  to  the  teacher  than  the  ptH 
pil. 

These  brief  objections  to  bulky  texts,  to 
abstract  discussions,  and  to  "lectures"  for 
immature  high  school  students  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  misinterpretation  and 
destructive  criticism.  Nevertheless,  one 
of  the  tests  of  good  teaching  in  histoiy 
is  the  voluntary  pursuance  of  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  after  he  or  she 
leaves  school.  As  a  practical  teacher  who 
secured  diis  result  from  his  pupils,  the 
writer  would  give  this  "tip"  to  all  who 
purpose  taking  up  the  most  interesting 
work  of  instruction  in  history.  Get,  if 
possible,  the  simplest  and  briefest  text 
on    any    given    subject. 
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This  is  not  a  discursive  age.  We 
liave  no  time  to  spend  on  unnecessary 
verbiage  in  anything.  In  some  cases, 
the  course  in  history  covers  four  times 
as  much  as  it  did;  it  is  twice  as  diffi- 
cult; and  it  has  to  be  done  in  half  the 
time  it  should  have  in  order  to  make 
thorough  work.  No  wonder  the  his- 
tory tests  in  college  entrance  papers  are 
so  often  the  lowest  of  the  tot  offered  I 
We  know  of  one  teacher  who  changed 
from  a  400-page  text  to  one  of  800 
pages  partly  because  the  author  of  the 
latter  was  connected  with  the  College 
Entrance  Board.  He  had,  moreover, 
given  out  the  400  pages  at  the  rate 
he  would  turn  over  the  800.  Per- 
haps he  feared  he  would  finish  the 
*  book  too  soon  and  the  pupils  would 
be  idle.  He  did  not  realize  that  a  long- 
winded  text  book  is  as  much  an  im- 
position on  the  class  as  a  teacher  who 
gives  too  much  tinle  to  talk. 
*The     Dbvewpment     op     the     Unitbd 

States."      By     Max     Farrand. 

This  volume  is  a  history  of  the 
United  States  without  its  recital  of 
wars  and  the  trappings  of  war.  It 
is  advertised,  also,  as  different  in  that 
it  does  not  unduly  glorify  our  Revolu- 
tionary leaders  to  the  injustice  of  those 
-^the  majority — who  were  inclined  to, 
or  who  did  differ,  with  them  in  be- 
lieving that  armed  resistance  to  the 
British  Crown  was  absolutely  necessary 
to    secure    liberty    in    America. 

It  is  a  •'different  kind"  of  history 
and  well  worth  reading  in  many  ways. 
The  author  rightly  brushes  aside,  in 
a  brief  history  of  this  country,  the 
interminable  recital  of  the  meanderings 
of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  ex- 
plorers who  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  settlement  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Under  the  head  of  '^colony  plant- 
ing," however,  Professor  Farrand  up- 
happily  falls  into  the  ahnpst  universal 
error  of  eulogizing  John  Smith  at  the 
expense  of  woHhier  adventurers  and 
even  of  the  London  Company  of  Eng- 
lish patriots  who  sent  theni  forth.  In- 
cidentally, the  services  of  this  so-called 
**able  leader"  'were  Incbntincntly  i^ 
jected  by  the  London  Cbmpany  within 
two  years,  and  also  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  some  thirteen  years  later.  The 
truth  is — and  historians  should  begin 
to  recognize  the  fact — that  John  Smith 
Was   a  puppet   of   royalty,   a   daring  btit 


mendacious  adventurer  who  would  rule 
or  ruin  and  who  regarded  not,  in  hil 
Munchausen-like  narrative,  the  reputa- 
tions or  the  characters  of  far  abler  men 
who  actually  fbore  the  burden  of  col* 
onizatk>n  and  who  gave  their  lives  and 
best  services  to  that  end.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  in  our  histories,  we  hear 
almost  wholly  of  Captain  John  Smith  and 
little  or  nothing,  for  example,  of  Cap- 
tain John  Martin,  the  most  successful  of 
all  the  colonists,  who  spent  a  score  of 
years  in  creative  effort  in  Virginia,  where^ 
as.  Smith  spent  but  two  years  in  the 
colony  supplemented  by  a  worth-while 
cruise  ^vt  years  later  during  which  he 
gave  to  the  northern  coast  its  present 
name,    "New    England." 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Farrand 
has  avoided  one  or  two  almost  universal 
misconceptions  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  great  sectional  struggle  for 
supremacy,  which  resulted  in  settling 
finally  the  long-vexed  question  of  the 
alleged  "right  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Union."  The  story  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico  should  have  been  revamped,  as 
in  the  matter  of  our  relation  with  Great 
Britain.  Curiously  enough,  the  truth  of 
all  our  conflicts  has  first  been  told  by 
men  outside  the  "historical  profession" 
and  afterwards  developed  by  the  trained 
historians. 

Altogether,  "The  Development  of  thfc 
United  States"  is  an  admirable  brief  his- 
tory and  should  be  widely  read,  for  the 
very  reaseu  thai  it  helps  to  correct  the 
merely  provincial  view  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  a  mawkishly  sentimental  view 
of  the  War  of  Secession;  the  first  as  the 
uprfsitig  of  a  whole  people  against  un- 
tnitigated  tjrranny  and  the  latter  as  a 
crusade  of  one  half  of  a  common  coun- 
try directed  against  the  other  half  as  its 
moral  and  mental,  as  well  as  its  eco- 
nomics and  political  inferior. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.5a 
-Ttv   Years   Nvar  tre   German    Fron- 
tier.''    By    Former    Minister    Maurice 

Francis     Egan. 

This  book  is  most  remarkable  in  that 
it  is  written  in  the  most  ^scursive  and 
'Mattered"  manner  of  any  volume  we 
have  ever  seen  that  was  both  offered  by  a 
man  of  reputation  and  brought  out  by  a 
high-class     publishing    house 

Perhaps  we  had  an  attack  of  acule 
indigestion,  mental  or  phsrsical;  wImo 
w^   tried    to    read    it,    aiid    we   magr   be 
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doing  the  work  an  injustice.  Neverthe- 
less, we  wish  to  do  justice  by  oar 
readers  and  set  down  what  we  think. 

Others  may  find  the  work  readable. 
Perhaps  we  had  hoped  for  too  much 
from  the  minister  to  Denmark  with  rem- 
iniscenses  attractively  advertised  on  the 
cover  as  "The  Listening  Gallery  of  Eur- 
ope.*' It  is  a  book  of  360  pages  and 
retails  at  $3.00  the  copy,  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  publishers. 
"Reconstruction  in  Louisiana."  By  Ella 

Lonn. 

This  is  a  volume  of  over  500  large 
wish,  perhaps,  the  author  had  followed 
fess  that  we  have  not  read  it  all.  We 
formidable-looking  pages  and  we  con- 
the  Macaulay  school  in  writing  her  nar- 
rative, even  at  the  risk  of  leaving  out 
some  statistics.  Instead,  the  first  parts, 
at  least,  are  what  may  be  called,  "history 
intoned  in  tomes."  This  is  the  German 
method,  which  has  "frightened  off"  the 
average  man  or  woman  from  the  reading 
of  history  altogether. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs to  most  of  us,  the  reviewer  bdieves 


that  Dr.  Lonn  has  made  a  worthy,  in- 
dispensable, and  permanent  addition  to  a 
certain  remarkable  phase  of  American 
history— the  attempt  by  the  triumphant 
democracy  of  the  North,  or  rather  the 
attempt  of  a  certain  element  in  control 
of  that  democracy,  to  foist  upon  the 
South  what  is  now  recognized  and  de- 
plored as  Bolshevism,  "Reconstruction" 
in  the  South  from  1867  to  1876  was,  in 
effect,  the  effort  violently  to  put  the  bot- 
tom rail  on  top  and  to  overturn  the 
orderly  and  intelligent  progress  of  busi- 
ness and  social  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  written  in 
die  North  on  this  period  has  been  biased. 
Dr.  Lonn  has  not  blinked  at  disagree- 
able facts,  but  has  endeavored  to  rep- 
resent conditions  as  they  were.  The  re- 
sult is,  therefore,  an  invaluable  reference 
work,  which  should  be  in  every  good 
historical  library.  It  is  something  tiiat 
the  general  historian  must  count  on  and 
reckon   with. 

G.    P.    Putnam    Sons,    $3.00. 


Book  Mention 

WoiLD  Book  Co,  Yonkibs,  N.  Y. 


Problems  of  Subnormality  by  J.  E.  Wal- 
lace Wallin,  Ph.D.,  director  of  Psycho- 
educational  Clinic,  Board  of  Education- 
St.  Louis.  With  an  introduction  by 
John  W.  Withers,  Ph.  D.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools,  St  Louis. 
xviii+485  pages  cloth  $3.00. 

This  comprehensive  book  of  the  prob- 
lem offered  by  subnormal  children,  a 
most  important  work,  will  have  a 
special  appeal  for  superintendents  of 
public  schools,  teachers  of  classes  for 
defective  children,  sociologists,  psycholo- 
gists and  child  welfare  workers.  (Notice 
the  long  biography  of  the  author  on 
page  2567  of  the  1916-1917  issue  of 
Who's  Who  in  America,  to  see  why  the 
author  is  so  eminently  qualified  to 
write  a  book  on  this  subject) 

Superintendents     of     public  *  schools. 


teachers  of  special  classes,  child-welfare 
workers,  sociologists,  and  physicians 
will  welcome  this  authoritative  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
of  subnormality.  The  author.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Wallace  Wallin,  is  director  of  the 
Psycho-Educational  Clinic  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  St  Louis,  one  of  the 
few  departments  of  the  kind  connected 
with  a  public-school  system  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  spent  eight 
years  in  the  continuous  clinical  study  of 
children  in  homes  for  the  feeble-minded, 
epileptic,  and  insane,  and  in  public- 
school  and  tmiversity  clinics,  and  hat 
had  long  practical  experience  in  the 
organization  of  classes  for  backward  and 
defective   pupils. 

Dr.  Wallin  has  evolved  a  consistent 
plan  for  organizing  different  types  of 
special  classes  for  various  kinds  of  sub- 
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normal  children,  the  workability  of 
which  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
This  feature  of  his  book  will  prove  in- 
valuable to  administrators  charged  with 
the  organization  of  special  classes. 

The  larger  educational,  social,  pre- 
ventive, and  eugenic  questions  involved 
in  the  problem  of  subnormality  also 
are  thoroughly  discussed. 

Dr.  John  W.  Withers,  Superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  has 
written  the  Introduction  to  ibis  import- 
ant work. 

Cloth,  xviii+485  pages.    $3.00. 

School  Training  of  Defective   Children 

The  problem  of  caring  for  mentally 
defective  children  is  now  meeting  with 
more  general  recognition  since  Dr. 
Goddard  and  other  psychologists  have 
estimated  that  at  least  two  per  cent  of 
school  children  are  below  normal.  That 
the  presence  of  such  children  in  classes 
for  normal  children  seriously  handicaps 
both  teachers  and  pupils;  that  the 
means  of  discovering  defective  children 
are  at  present  inadequate;  that  the  care 
and  training  of  such  children  is  not,  in 
most  cases,  properly  understood;  and 
finally,  that  the  danger,  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  society  in  general,  of 
allowing  them  to  grow  up  at  large  is 
very  great; — ^these  are  facts  which  the 
educational  world  is  called  upon  to  face 
and  to  deal  with.  For,  whether  the 
problem  be  rightfully  a  medical  or  an 
educational  one,  the  public  school 
system  at  present  is  charged  with  caring 
for  defective  children. 

In  "School  Training  of  Defective 
Children,"  Dr.  Goddard  considers  the 
way  in  which  the  schools  are  carrying 
this  responsibility  and  offers  suggestions 
for  future  procedure. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  School  Effic- 
iency Series  and  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
sale,  many  classes  in  the  larger  universi- 
ties and  normal  and  other  training 
schools  using  it  as  a  text-book. 

Cloth,  illustrated,  xxii+98  pages,  $1.20. 

Bducation    of   Defectives   in    the   Public 

Schools 

This  book,  by  Miss  Meta  L.  Anderson, 
Supervisor  of  Classes  for  Defectives  in 
the  Newark  Public  Schools,  and  Lecturer 
on  Methods,  New  York  University,  is 


the  fifth  volume  in  the  School  Efficiency 
Monographs. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, says  that  Miss  Anderson  is  a 
genius  and  that  her  results  are  the  best 
he  knows.  Her  book  is  a  completely 
and  carefully  worked  out  program,  giving 
a  full  curriculum,  free  from  all  tradition 
of  the  methods  with  normal  children, 
and  based  only  on  the  needs  of  special 
children. 

The  keynote  of  this  book  is  its  prac- 
tical character.  It  is  a  workable  text- 
book for  use  by  all  teachers  of  sub- 
normal children  and  more  especially  by 
students  in  training  for  positions  as 
teachers  of  defectives.  Every  school 
has  its  defectices  and  every  teacher  needs 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
conciseness  of  the  volume  is  another 
very  attractive  feature.  It  is  compact 
simply  for  the  reason  that  the  author 
has  imparted  her  information  in  a  brief 
and  strightforward  manner;  when  she 
has  told  what  she  has  to  say  she 
stops  and  then  gives  a  helpful  two- 
page  conclusion. 

It  does  not  theorize;  it  tells  exactly 
what  course  to  follow.  It  does  not 
treat  of  the  backward  or  of  the  border 
line  cases. 

Illustrated,  xvii+104  pages.  Price  75 
cents. 

Commercial  Tests  and  How  to  Use  Them 

By  Sherwin  Cody.  The  ninth  volume 
in  the  School  Efficiency  Monogn'aphs. 
vii+216  pages.    Kraft  binding,  99c. 

This  book  presents  the  history  and 
technic  of  the  National  Business  Ability 
Tests,  which  were  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  Efficiency  Employment  Register 
of  high  school  graduates  now  being 
offered  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  in  New  York  City.  Com- 
mercial employment  is  here  made  to 
include  office  boys,  general  clerks,  and 
sales  people,  as  well  as  the  relatively 
small  number  of  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers  on  which  so-called  com- 
mercial courses  have  hitherto  concen- 
trated. It  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  whole  mental  or  executive  side  of 
business,  comprising  about  one-third  of 
all  workers,  instead  of  the  one  tenth 
which  industrial  education  adherents 
have  assigned  to  the  mental  or  executive 
side  of  industry. 
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Of  the  19  tests  here  presented,  the 
English  and  arithmetic  are  the  most 
important,  because  they  will  serve  to 
measure  the  practical  success  of  these 
subjects  in  all  the  seventh  and  eighth 
and  high  school  grades,  and  afford  a 
beginning  of  a  scientific  basis  of  school 
marks  (see  page  50).  By  the  device 
of  tests  that  have  been  standardized 
to  office  employment  over  the  country, 
the  teacher  can  now  know  her  pupils 
compare  with  the  requirements  of  the 
outside  world — ^an  absolute  rating.  By 
the  device  of  closely  parallel  pairs  of 
tests  of  the  same  precise  difficulty  (of 
which  the  book  gives  two  such  parallel 
series),  improvement  within  the  school 
may  be  measured,  and  so  a  basis  is  af- 
forded for  a  relatice  grading.  In  or- 
dinary school  marks  there  two  elements, 
absolute  ability  and  relative  merit,  are  so 
jumbled  together  that  the  bright  pupil 
slides  through  on  his  brightness  with- 
out showing  much  improvement,  while 
the  dull  pupil  is  not  sure  of  getting 
credit  for  the  improvement  he  makes 
when  he  starts  from  a  very  low  point 
By  this  standardized  system  the  two 
elements  can  be  sharply  separated  to 
the  great  improvement  of  school  morale. 

This  series  of  standardized  educa- 
tional tests  has  been  checked  up  with 
the  requirements  of  the  outside  world. 
Moreover,  this  is  a  working  handbook 
for  teachers  and  pupils  quite  as  much 
as  for  the  director  of  research.  This 
book  enables  pupils  and  teachers  to 
become  their  own  experts  and  give 
themselves  an  objective  rating  by  an 
impersonal  educational  yardstick.  There 
is  a  carefully  worked  out  system  by 
which  pupils  correct  each  other's  papers, 
checking,  rechecking,  and  tabulating  on 
a  plan  which  largely  eliminates  individual 
judgment  At  the  end  of  a  test  the 
pupils  themselves  know  where  they 
stand — ^they  have  the  complete  results, 
and  the  teacher  avoids  the  tedium  of 
marking  endless  papers,  and  doing  it 
badly.  Every  test  is  an  ideal  lesson  in 
itself,  and  shows  pupils  what  it  means 
to  do  one  job  to  the  100  per  cent  point 

The  book  will  help  to  elmiminate  the 
fastly  growing  "hire-and-iire"  method, 
an  immensely  wasteful  one  for  business, 
and  the  source  of  most  of  the  public 
eriticiim  of  the  schools.  Thfese  tests 
measure  only  mental  ability  in  certain 
narrow  lines;  but  "accuracy"  in  one  sub- 


ject is  very  hkely  to  carry  over  iato 
another  subject,  and  an  efficiency  nting 
under  12  different  heads  (such  as  ^was 
given  for  the  New  York  high  school 
students)  is  fairly  comprehensive,  since 
the  tests  measure  accuracy  and  speed 
in  performing  common  operations. 

Science  of  Plant  Life:  A  High  Schooi 
Botany  Treating  of  the  Plant  and  Its 
Relation  to  the  Environment,  By  Ed* 
gar  Nelson  Transeau,  Professor  of 
Botany,  Ohio  State  University.  In 
New-World  Science  Series,  edited  by 
John  W.  Ritchie.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
ix-f336  pages.     Price  $1.48. 

Botany  has  found  itself.  For  a  num> 
ber  of  years  it  has  been  grroping  its  way 
with  unsteady  tread.  The  student  has 
followed  botany  with  the  same  uncer- 
tainty in  his  progress,  and  has  found 
himself  experiencing  a  wonderment  over 
what  it  was  all  about  when  the  course 
was  finished.  To  be  sure,  he  had  ac- 
quired an  extensive  vocabulary  of 
strange  and  impressive-sounding  terms 
which  he  could  use  to  the  consternation 
of  them  initiate,  especially  after  he 
conducted  them  on  a  sightseeing  tour 
of  his  herbarium  of  carefully  mounted, 
preserved  and  stiffened  specimens  of 
plant  life  most  of  which  afford  inter- 
ested because  of  their  Strangeness. 

Botany  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the 
study  of  the  flower.  It  really  is  a 
basis  for,  or  introduction  to,  the  arts 
and  sciences  relating  to  plant  producing 
—even  plant  distribution  and  plant  con- 
sumption. Probably  it  is  the  study  of 
agriculture  that  has  shown  botany  the 
way.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  purpose  of  botany  must 
be  more  than  cultural.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  cultural  value  will  not  be 
minimized  by  giving  it  a  practical  slant 
And  botany  that  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  agriculture  or  any  art  or  science  re- 
lating to  plant  production  must  be  con* 
ceded  to  be  a  good  botany  and  possess- 
ing all  the  desirable  cultural   qualities. 

No  one  has  better  outlined  the  pur- 
pose of  Transeau's  "Science  of  Plant 
Life,"  the  selection  of  material  and  its 
treatment,  than  the  author,  himself,  in 
his  preface  to  which  we  respectfully 
call  your  attention. 
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Teach  the  Children  Themselves 
the  Uses  of  Dioxo^en 

kCH  them  to  use  it  morning 
\  evening  ^&  a  mouth  wash  (a 
lor^l  in  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of 
water)  and  thus  avoid  colds,  sore 
throats  and  the  memy  diseases 
originating  in  the  mouth. 
Also  show  the  children  how  to 
wash  a  cut  or  scratch  with 
Dioxogen  emd  to  cover  it  with  a 
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Personal  Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing.  A 
Practical  Text  for  Girls  and  Women 
for  Home  and  School  Use.  By  Louisa 
C.  Lippitt,  R.  N.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Correction  Exercises,  University 
of  Wisconsin  (in  New-World  Science 
Series,  edited  by  Professor  John  W. 
Ritchie).  Illustrated.  Cloth,  vii+256 
pages.    Price  $1.28. 

The  purpose  of  Miss  Lippitt's  text* 
book  is  to  explain  the  means  by  which 
girls  and  women  may  attain  health  and 
happiness  in  the  present  and  lay  the 
foundations  for  sane  and  vigorous  lives 
in  after  years.  In  clearest  terms  it 
lays  down  practical  instructions  for 
the  conduct  of  their  daily  lives.  Not 
only  are  the  rules  set  out,  but  the 
reasons  which  underlie  them  are  made 
clear.  Directions  are  given  for  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  infection  from  cases 
of  communicable  disease;  and  instruc- 
tions are  furnished  for  the  care  of  one- 
self and  one's  family  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent or  sickness.  The  author  has  given 
adequate  treatment  to  the  ideas  that  she 
considers  most  helpful  to  lay-readers, 
but  she  has  taken  pains  not  to  go  too 
deeply  into  the  scientific  aspects  of  any 
subject.  She  has  desired  to  keep  the 
book  rather  brief  and  for  this  reason 
has  introduced  only  those  topics  on 
which  women  and  girls  seem  particularly 
to  need  instruction. 

The  author  is  now  engaged  in  physi- 
cal reconstruction  work  with  the 
wounded  in  Prance.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  physician,  and  during  her  long 
experience  as  a  nurse,  she  has  come 
into  touch  with  many  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 
She  has  also  had  experience  as  a  lecturer 
in  the  nurses'  training  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  practical  qualities 
that  her  duties  have  demanded  are 
revealed  in  her  book. 

Knowledge  of  health  getting  and 
health  keeping,  though  simple  in  itself 
is  so  often  buried  in  big  medical  books 
and  obscured  by  technicalities  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  kept  from  those  who 
l^rls  and  women  practical  instruction 
need  it.  With  the  hope  of  giving  to 
for  daily  life,  in  terms  clear  to  every 
on^,  this  book  has  been  written.  Its 
purpose  is  to  explan  how  a  girl  may 
attain  health  and  happiness  in  the 
present  day  and  lay  the  foundation  for 


a  sane  and  vigorous  old  age;  to  give 
directions  for  preventing  the  spreading 
of  infection  from  cases  of  communicable 
diseases;  and  to  furnish  instruction  in 
caring  for  oneself*  and  one's  family  in 
time  of  accident  or  sickness  in  the  home. 

Trees,  Stars  and  Birds.  A  Book  of  Out- 
door Science.  By  Edward  Lincoln 
Mosley,  Head  of  the  Science  Depart- 
ment, State  Normal  College  of  North- 
western Ohio.  In  New-Word  Science 
Series,  edited  by  John  W.  Ritchie. 
Illustrated  in  colors  from  paintings  by 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  and  with  over 
300  photographs  and  drawings.  Cloth. 
viii-h404+xvi   pages.    Price  $1.40. 

The  innate  desire  of  the  child  to 
know  about  nature  out-of-doors  carries 
educational  possibilities  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  But  nature  study  as  such  is 
still  new  in  the  schools  and  courses  and 
methods  have  hitherto  not  been  well 
defined.  Everything  has  been  left  to 
the  already  busy  teacher,  including 
choice  of  subject  matter,  presentation 
and  conduct  of  field  work.  The  lack  of 
a  suitable  textbook  has  been  a  serious 
handicap.  To  overcome  this  was  the 
purpose  of  Professor  E.  L.  Mosley  in 
preparing  this  new  nature  study  book. 

"Trees,  Stars,  and  Birds,"  covers  three 
phases  of  nature  study  that  have  a  per- 
ennial interest,  and  it  contains  material 
that  will  make  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
long  and  successful  experience  available 
to  younger  teachers. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  outdoor  science  in 
this  country.  He  believes  in  field  ex- 
cursions, and  his  text  is  designed  to 
help  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  inquiries 
that  they  will  make  for  themselves.  Ap- 
proximately equal  sections  are  devoted 
to  the  three  phases  of  the  subject  The 
topics  dealt  with  are  those  of  most 
general  interest. 

The  text  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 
junior  high  schools,  though  the  pre- 
sentation is  simple  enotigh  for  pupils  in 
the  sixth  grade.  The  book  can  also 
be  used  to  advantage  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Campfire  Girls  and  the 
Woodcraft  League. 

"The  American  Spirit,"  A  basis  for 
world  democracy.  Edited  by  Paul  Mon- 
roe, Columbia  University  and  Irving  E. 
Miller.  Washington  State  Normal  Cloth, 
Price,  $1.00. 
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Real-Fruit  Desserts 


Jiffy-Jell  differs  vastly  from 
old-style  gelatine  desserts. 

The  flavors  are  fruit-juice  es- 
sences, condensed  and  sealed 
in  glass.  There's  a  bottle  in 
each  package. 

These  flavors  are  rich  and 
abundant. 

We    use    half   a    pineapple, 
for    instance,     in     the     flavor 
for  one  dessert.    We  use  65 
big    Loganberries    to    flavor    an- 
other. 

Jiffy-Jell  desserts  taste  like  fruit- 
made  dainties.    And  they  are. 


Jiffy-Jell  comes  ready-sweet- 
ened, in  proper  color  and  acidu- 
lated. Simply  add  boiling  water, 
then  the  flavor  from  the  vial. 

One  package  serves  six  peo- 
ple with  a  real-fruit  dessert  for 
12^  cents. 

Lime-fruit    flavor    makes    a 
tart,  green  salad  jell.    Mint  fla- 
vor makes  a  garnish   jell   for 
■"^    meats. 

The  two  favorite  dessert  flavors 
are  Lt^anberry  and  Pineapple. 

We  supply  trial  lots  to  domestic 
science  teachers  free. 


jm-m 

The  New-Type 
Gelatine  Dainty 


13K  Centa  Per  Dlnocr 
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"Farm  Science."  A  foundation  text- 
book on  agriculture.  By  W.  J.  Spillman, 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Illus- 
trated.   Cfloth.    Price,  $1.28. 

J.  B.  LiPPiNCOTT  Company 

Housewifery.  A  Manual  and  Text  Book 
of  Practical  Housekeeping.  By  Lydia 
Ray  Balderston,  A.  M.  176  illustra- 
tions.   8vo.    Cloth.    Net,  $2.00. 

The  accepted  fact  today  is  that  every 
competent  housewife  must  become  as 
proficient  in  her  realm  as  the  business 
man  is  in  his.  Students  of  this  art  now 
include  the  individual  home  woman, 
study  groups  of  rural  extension  and 
club  women,  and  pupils  of  the  house- 
keeping courses  given  by  schools  and 
colleges.  Miss  Balderston's  book  will 
meet  the  needs  of  each  of  these  classes 
fully  and   inspiringly. 

The  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of 
many  years  of  experience  in  housekeep- 
ing in  teaching  housewifery  to  groups 
of  practical  housekeeprs.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  art  in  recent  years  has 
been  very  marked,  and  the  book  brings 
this  new  knowledge  to  every  home  and 
school  in  a  practical  form.  The  large 
number  of  illustrations,  many  of  them 
taken  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  author,  reinforce  every  chapter  with 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  text.  They 
are  extremely  clear  and  helpful.  The 
clear  common  sense  of  the  text  through- 
out will  appeal  to  every  woman  who 
makes  use  of  Miss  Balderston's  in- 
valuable work. 

Nothing  will  show  more  clearly  the 
scope  of  the  volume  than  the  table  of 
contents : 

I.    Housewifery  as  a  Business 
II.     Plumbing 

III.  Heating  and  Lighting 

IV.  Equipment     and      Labor-Saving 
Appliances — 1 

V.    Equipment      and      Labor-Saving 

Appliances — II 
VI.    Household  Supplies 
VII.    Household  Furnishings 
VIII.    Storage 

IX.     Cleaning    and    Care    of    Rooms, 
Beds,  Bathroom,  Kitchen,  Metals 
X.    Cleaning  and  Renovation. 
XI.    Disinfectants  and   Fumigants 
XII.    Household  Pests 
XIII.    Suggestions  for  Teachers 


There  is  nothing  superflous,  vague  or 
general  in  the  book;  everything  is  con- 
sidered in  logical  order  and  concisely^ 
with  concrete  illustrations.  Any  further 
study  of  the  sciences,  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  housewifery  may 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  reference 
suggested  throughout  its  pages.  In 
placing  housewifery  on  a  scientific  basis^ 
the  practical  application  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of  for  a  moment;  there  is  no 
woman  who  will  not  find  every  page 
full  of  helpful  interest. 

Women  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  be 
household  drudges.  This  book  points 
the  fact  that  home  making  is  not  only 
an  art,  but  a  fine  art  which  appeals  to 
the  deepest  instincts  of  the  normal 
woman.  Social  changes  affecting  the 
home,  have  made  a  readjustment  of 
household  methods  imperatvely  neces- 
sary. The  solutions  offered  here  for 
these  problems,  are  notably  easy  to 
comprehend  and  put  into  practice.  In- 
stead of  a  trial,  home  making  should  be 
a  satisfying  profession  and  a  joy.  Here 
is  the  guide  by  which  to  achieve  this 
end. 

"One  Hundred-Portion  War  Time  Rec- 
ipes.". Wheatless  Economical  Tested.    By 

Bertha  E.   Nettleton.    Price,  net,  $1.00. 
"Lippincotfs  Home  Manuals."     A  new 

manual    home    and    commtmi^    hygiene. 
By  Jean  Broadhurst,  PH.D.    Price,  $2.00 
net 
"The     Business     of     the     Household." 

(Lippincott  Home  Manuals).    By  C.  W. 
Taber.    Price,    $2.00    net 

LiTTu^  Brown  &  Company,  Boston  and 

Chicago 

The  Home  and  Country  Readers.  Book 
Pour.  Price  65  cents  net  By  Mary 
A.  LaSelle  of  the  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts High  School.  With  a  Foreword 
by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  presentation  of  a  collection  of 
special  literature  such  as  that  contained 
in  the  Home  and  Country  Readers  would 
be  opportune  at  any  time;  it  is  doubly 
opportune  just  now.  The  need  of  edu- 
cating and  intensifying  an  appreciation 
of  the  home  as  a  universal  institution 
absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
individuals  and  the  soundness  of  our 
national  life;  the  need  of  a  re-birth  of 
devotion,  of  resolute  determination  such. 
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as  once  enveloped  and  eatabliahed  at 
•viiAoId  sacrifice  those  principles  of  bbtxty, 
equality,  justice,  fraternity,  and  hMmaa 
progress  which  are  the  very  foundation 
of  our  democracy;  these  needs  are  more 
clearly  and  adequately  recognized  to-day 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  a 
generation.  To  meet  these  needs  the 
Home  and  Country  Readers  are  admir- 
ably adapted. 

Yals  UinvERsiTY  Pksss,  New  Havsn, 
CoNinscTicuT  AND  New  York  City. 

Dante.  An  elementaiy  book  for  those 
who  seek  in  the  Great  Poet  the 
teacher  of  spiritual  life.  By  Henry 
Dwight  Sedgwick.    Price  $1.50. 

In  these  days  following  the  war  we 
must  turn  more  than  ever  before  to 
great  spiritual  leaders  such  as  Dante  for 
guidance  and  support,  if  the  world  is 
not  to  slip  back  into  the  selfish  pursuit 
of  material  things.  In  this  little  book 
Mr.  Sedgwick  gives  us  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  Dante's  spirit  which 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  so  clearly  gained 
from  a  more  erudite  volume.  He  in- 
terprets the  spiritual  appeal  which  the 
Divine  Comedy  has  for  every  man — ^if  in 
only  touching  the  garment  of  the  great 
poet. 

Writings  en  American  History  1916.  By 
Grace  Gardner  Griffin. 

A  Bibliography  of  books  and  articles 
on.  United  States  an4  Canadian  His- 
torv  published  during  the  year  1916, 
witn  some  memoranda  on  other  por- 
tions of  America. 

GiKN  ft  Co.,  New  York 

Food  Problems  by  Farmer  and  Hunting- 
ton to  Ulustrate  the  meaning  of  food 
waste  and  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  Economy,  (See  "review"  published 
m  the  School  Board  Member's  De- 
partment of  this  issue.)  By  Ginn  and 
Con;ipany.  List  price  27c  or  20c  net 
to  schools. 

Tbe    MAciaxAAN    Company 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Science.  A  First  Course  in  Science  for 
High  Schools.  By  Wayne  P.  Smith. 
Price  $1.40. 


The  Teaching  of  Science.  Ey  John 
F.  Woodhull,  Ph.D.  Professor  of 
Pfavsical  Science,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia   tJpiyersity.     Price  $1.25. 

America  and  Britain.  The  Story  of 
the  Relations  Between  Two  Peoples. 
By  H.  H.  Powers.  Author  of  "The 
Tilings  Men  Fight  For;*  "America 
Among   the    Nations."    Price   S.40. 

Human  Conduct  A  Textbook  in 
General  Philosophy  and  Applied  Psy- 
chology for  Students  in  High  Schools* 
Academies,  Junior  CoUese  and  lor  the 
General  Reader.  By  Charles  Clinton 
Peters.  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Price 
$1.50. 

Ranb  McNaiat  ft  Company, 
Chicago. 

^'The  Spirit  o<  Dcmocru^."  By  Ly- 
«ian  P.  Powell  ft  Gertrude  W.  PoweU. 

DOUBUDAY    Fa6I(    ft    Co. 

Further  Revelations  of  Gtrmanyts  Insid- 
ious InArigue 


Frend^  Strother  in  "Fii^tkig  Genmm/s 
Spiea^"  by  Doubieday,  Page  ft  Cos^paay, 
traces  from  original  sources  the  trail  of 
German  intrigue  throtigfaout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  St^es.  He  slKms 
how  the  Teutonic  Ambassadors  and  Con* 
suls  while  enjoying  our  uasuaiiectMg  hof^ 
pitality  were  engaging,  through  their  secret 
agents,  in  the  amiable  pastime  of  blomag 
up  our  factories,  wrecking  our  railroad 
bridges,  sinking  our  ships  and  murdering 
our  citizens. 

The  Betraytd  of  E9$SMia 


"From  Czar  to  Kaiser,"  by  Captain  Don- 
aid  C.  Thompson,  is  a  pactorial  record  of 
the  upheaval  in  Russia  when  170  miUioa 
people  threw  off  the  bonds  of  the  Cai^s 
despotism  only  to  be  led  by  German  agents 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Kaiser. 

New  Light  an  W^  WMmam 

Anne  Gilchrist,  an  English  literary  wo- 
man of  die  Rosetti  set,  feU  in  love  wiA 
Whitman's  poems  and  thnangh  the  poems 
she  came  to  love  the  man.  As  a  gifted  and 
brilliant  literacy  woman  she  expressed  her 
love  in  letters  of  great  beauty  both  of 
thought  and  expression.  These  letters,  to- 
gether with  some  of  Whitman's  replies  have 
been  edited  by  Thomas  B.  Hamed,  one  of 
the  Whitman  literary  executors,  are  pub- 
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lished  under  the  title,  "Letters  of  Anne 
Gilchrist  and  Walt  Whitman."  Mr.  Hamed 
thus  opens  his  introduction:  "Undoubtedly 
Mrs.  Gilchrist* s  'Estimate  of  Walt  Whit- 
man,' published  in  the  Boston  Radical  in 
May,  1870,  was  the  finest,  as  it  was  the 
first,  public  tribute  ever  paid  to  the  poet 
by  a  woman.  Whitman  himself  so  con- 
sidered it — 'the  proudest  word  that  ever 
came  to  me  from  a  woman^f  not  the 
proudest  word  of  all  from  any  source.'  But 
a  finer  tribute  was  to  follow,  in  the  sacred 
privacy  of  the  love-letters  which  are  now 
made  public  forty  years  and  more  after 
they  were  written." 

Bdna  Perber  Interviewwd  by  Bdna  Perber 

Edna  Ferber,  author  of  "Cheerful  by 
Request,"  recently  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  consented  to  interview 
herself  for  a  Chicago  paper.  In  this  inter- 
view she  said,  "This  being  a  self -interview 
I  can  skip  lightly  over  ....  and  pass 
on  to  that  fascinating  topic — ^that  favorite 
subject  of  the  author— Myself. 

"I'm  a  writer  by  choice,  instinct  and  pro- 
fession. Until  a  year  ago  last  April  I'd 
rather  have  been  a  writer  than  anything  in 
the  world.  Since  then  I  would,  on  a 
moment's  notice,  swap  jobs  with  any  girl 
who  is  now  engaged  in  scrubbing  the  Fland- 
ers mud  off  any  canteen  floor  over  yon- 
der." 

The  Kind  of  Stories  for  Children   that 
Appeal  to  Adults  as  Well 

Dugald  Stewart  Walker  has  written  and 
illustrated  a  book  entitled,  "Dream  Boats — 
Portraits  and  Histories  of  Fauns,  Fairies, 
Fishes  (and  other  Pleasant  Creatures) 
and  Other  Plays"  which  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company  published.  These  are 
poetic  imaginative  fantasies  of  childhood. 
Both  notes  and  illustrations  are  done  in  the 
romantic  spirit  of  childhood.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  book  is  best  given  by  the 
author's  introduction  which  opens:  "There 
is  a  far-away  blue  sea  of  unending  wonder 
and  belief.  A  fragile  craft  is  launched 
from  a  Mother's  arms,  upon  its  waters. 
You  are  the  helmsman  of  the  vessel  and 
you  are  the  guardian."  and  concludes:  "If 
you  wish,  and  wish  with  all  your  heart,  you 
can  comt  to  join  us  in  our  play,  which  in 


honor  of  the  waves  of  Xets  Pretend,*^ 
through  which  I  hope  your  little  craft  has 
passed,    I    have    called    'Dream    Boats. 


» •» 


What  is  the  Matter  with  Our  City  Govern- 

mentsf 

Almost  every  thoughtful  person  from 
Lord  Bryce  down  has  asked  this  question 
at  one  time  or  another.  Morris  Llewellyen 
Cooke,  an  eminent  consulting  engineer  who 
was  the  Director  of  Public  Works  under 
the  clean  and  efficient  administration  of 
Mayor  Blankenberg  of  Philadelphia,  an* 
swers  this  question  in  this  book,  "Our  Gties 
Awake."  In  a  human  way,  and  drawinc^ 
his  illustrations  from  his  own  experience, 
he  shows  what  has  already  been  done  to 
better  the  government  of  our  dties,  what 
the  difficulties  are,  and  what  remains  to  be 
done. 

"The  Gifted  Potsdamfoor 

Dr.  Frank  Crane,  whose  tabloid  essays 
are  read  in  a  score  of  great  newsapers  every 
day  by  millions,  and  the  author  of  "21" 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
has  written  a  characteristic  comment  en- 
titled, "The  Gifted  Potsdamfool,"  a  part  of 
which  runs  as  follows: 

"A  book  entitied  "The  Future  of  German 
Industrial  Exports,'  by  S.  Herzog,  has  been 
published  in  English  by  Doubleday,  Plage 
&  Company,  and  I  have  just  read  it  and 
thrown  it  at  the  cat. 

"I  am  madder  than  I  was,  which  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal. 

"It  has  remained  for  a  German  to  carry 
to  its  fullest  extreme  the  pernicious  doc- 
trine of  the  use  of  commerce  to  further 
national  ambition. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  wicked  partnership  of 
Business  and  Bayonets. 

"Friend  Herzog,  assuming  in  his  ivory 
dome  (solid)  that  of  course  Germany  will 
win  the  war  and  dictate  terms  of  peace, 
goes  on  to  explain  with  characteristic  Teu- 
tonic attention  to  details  just  how  the 
fatherland  is  going  to  ram  German  goods 
down  the  throats  of  the  Allied  boobs,  who 
will,  of  course,  be  sore  as  sixty  and  hate 
their  victors  with  the  bitterness  of  the 
vanquished,  and  hence  disposed  to  boycott 
the  superior  goods  of  Kultur." 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION—TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

Theae  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
school  and  college  authorides  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

A  1kA«.f-     TEACHERS'  25  E.  Jack^n  Building,  Chicago 

/\lD6ri     AGENCY  our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Busi- 

^^^^■■^■■■■^■"     34th      YEAR  neaa"  with  timely  chapters  on  peace 

^rv^**:     :     :     :     :     :  *'IJ^bS^  salaries.  Prospects.  Critical   Letters 

ad^iTbss'     •    ART   •     Wfi^  of    AppUcatlon,  etc.,  sent  PRBB 

1 00%  More  Increased  Salaries 

reoelTed  by  teftchen  we  recomineDded  thli  Tear  than  in  any  iireviouB  one.  This  Is  because  the  most  pro- 
mosslve  Schools  and  Oolleges  in  forty-two  States  and  four  Foreign  Countries  used  our  Professional  Serrioa. 
Oor  SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  RECOMMENDING  ONLY  WHEN  ASKED  TO  DO  SO  BY  EMPLOYERS. 
This  if  why  OUR  MEMBERS  are  usually  chooen.  Thmr  are  wanted.  Write  for  ''STEPPING  UPWARD*' 
today.  No  enrollment  fee  necessary,  we  earn  our  Ifiring  by  placing  teachers  in  good  schools.  NOT  hf 
diargtng  enrollment  feeSi 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  AND  BOND  ASSOCIATION  (Inc.) 

643  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  Cityp  Mo. 
1^  _11  _  ^^y  _         A   rsooMSMBds  teachsTS  aad  has  SUed  hwdreda 

hmigg  s  Agency  ':^^^:^£^i^a 

^^%^  %^  w        %  teacher  for  any  dearable  place  or  know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wasted,  address  H.  8.  Kellogg,  31  Union  Square.  New  Yerk.      (Meatlen 

Feidatieas.) 

^pypQUPQUimy  TEACHERS*     AGENCY  A  superior  agency  f  oriupe- 

dUntKmtKHUKN  ^  Fifth  at«.,  new  york  ™^  p^^p^^-  ^^  ^^p*^ 

Btw^  Mth  »4  ssd.  SI.  ^y    rtiiMlt^    candidates. 

^        ...  Services  free   to   school 

Established  1 860  csabus  w.  ifvuoas.  Pfp.        officials 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  ISC  Pifth  Ats.  Biminghan.  IN  TiUe  BIdg.       PerOan^,  Oregea,  509  Jevaal  BMg. 

PMtibwgb,  549  Uaien  Arcade  CUcage,  2t  E.  Jacksea  Bl?d.    Berkelej,  Cal.,  2U1  Skattack  Afe 

Mempkis,  2369  OTerten  Pk.  Circle  DtBTer,  317  Maaeaic  Temple     Let  Aagelet,  510  Spring  St. 

AN  AGENCY  THAT  RBCOM MSNDS  OMLY.  Three  yean  ago  we  annbuneed  ttial  thera- 
aflar  we  skonld  ha^e  nothing  to  do  with  noMee  of  Taeandes:  that  we  should  inform  oor  eandl* 
dales  of  plaesa  •alg  «&«»  •tUimXlw  —k*4  <•  r«M«isM»d  kw  ik*  9€h—l  h9mr4$,  and  thaa  usuall/  only  a 
slBgle  eaadldata,  nerer  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  has  been  the  largest  business  in  oor  S4 
yaara  of  aspsrieMe.  Suppose  you  try  us.   TH£  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracase.  N.  Y. 

Teachers,  Principals,  Superintendents,  ^*£^%2t«I^  ^ 

WfHt  NOW  for  nhs  RdmI  to  Good  FtaatioM**  aad  enrollment  evd. 

PACIFIC  ornci: 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
FRANK  K.  WELLS,  Manager 

Hm  Edacational  Clearing  House  of  the  West  william  RUfyi3.K.  a.^..  .« 

When  answering  adTertiscments  kindly  mention  ISducatiomal  Povitsatxovs 


/^C'YArAfr  7?  AC  r 


«    VJ   U- 


CLASSIFIED  SECTtON—TEACHEMSr  AGENCIES 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

PoaitloD*  Waitiiv.  Not  ^»A  Ca- 
PMtMMd  TMdMn  lUrtater  N«w. 
W«  hT»Ti— rill  W*  C*n  LoMto 
Y*u.  I  I  t  t 

CAPITOL  lEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

C  W.  ifa^t-.  Mr-        ■ODLDEH.  COLOKADO 


The  Palmer  Method  of 
Business  Writing 

PLUS 
The  Pklincr  Method  Onanitttioo  muka  dte 


Iv  tryhing  Pumuiiidiip  and  indiffeimt,  taar 
ponfT  fMuts. 

■»HUnM  B  MkOOl  •Tallin  wlMM  O*  PalMF 

■f  Mfeodnta  tea  nallT^n  toUowad.    Yonwffl 
vaMllNaaMnaiMalB'f^SKAaota.  A?!!^ 

Kof  tMUin  to  on  BMaal  oOae  la  tha  Ont  Mav 
arlgAaiaaMw.    Maw  la  tha  ttaa. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY. 
^     Oadar  Bail*.  Iowa.   Pardaad. 


SarfMtt'a  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

\A  Stmitdmrd  Atuinml «/  ActewiM 
Of  ntmoat  inpaTtaiice  to  all  intereaUd  in 
SecoadaiT  Bducatioii.  Deacrihea  tatjeaiks 
and  diacriminatiiislr  the  Private  Scboob.  their 
■Kfita  and  dcmerita,  each  under  ita  approb- 
ate cUvfication. 

C»mpft^*  TaUm  fhrc  the  relative  cort, 
riae,  afa,  apcdal  feature*,  etc. 
tntfdmmUry  Ckmptmrm  tell  In  a  feoend 
war  of  IntereatiBf  developmenta  in  tbeednca- 
tiowd  real— Bdncational  Reconatiuction  in 
Otter  Wamns  Coontriea.  BxperimenUl  and 
Ifodtn  ScAoola,  Recent  Development  of  the 
CoratiT  Dv  School.  Reoent  Bducatioaal 
Uteratwa,  The  Tear'a  Advance  hiBdneatkni, 
Tv  Actirttiea  Tcf  the  Sdioob,  Hiatorr  of 
UililaiT  Education,  etc 

Fomrik  tdition,  igi8,  revistd  and  «m- 
hretd,  7fa  fages,  $2.50. 

Portw  E.  SuTMtt 


TEACHERS  WANTED 
SIOO  TO   nSD  WONTH 

Mlj  ta  ~ •- 

r.  S.  T..  tea  ■ 


Lecture  Chart 
and  Slides 

Stencil*  ami  Boakkts 

FOB 

TmcUiu  Africdtw* 

hScbMb 

SIMPLE.  PRACTICAL.  IMPRESSIVE 

SuEEwrful   Teaching  ol   Acticulture  Aamrad. 

Smd  lOctaiopoatacB  for  wmplaa  of  booUrtM. 

Apfauluml  Ert—^M  DaputBHat 

1NTBKMAT10NAL  HAKVESTER  COMPANTdHJ 


When  aniwerini  idreitlaeiBeBti  kfodlr  a 


1  EBVMTunru,  Pooaumoaa 


■  ■mwcriof  wI<Tertiieaicatt  Uodlr  ncntira  Esttcunoau  FaoHanrMBi 


If                     FREE— A  Generous  Sample  of  3-m-One  l|l 

Sad  Ba.  wttfaovt  mi  cm  af  cMt  •  ft»>t  *bA  Ho ■ 
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SAFEGUARDING 
THE  PURITY  OF  MILK 

Pure,  nourishing  Tnilk  available  to  all,  however 
far  removed  from  the  source  of  supply — that 
was  the  vision  of  Gail  Borden  sixty  years  ago. 

Today,  through  his  genius,  it  is  a  feet.  The 
dweller  in  crowded  tenement,  the  mariner  on 
his  trackless  sea,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  baby  far  removed  from  the  shelter  of  the 
ferm — to  all  of  these  Gail  Borden  gave  this 
one  essential  nature-food,  pure  milk. 

Borden's  Milk  Products  in  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious forms  are  sold  by  all  good  grocers. 

E^GLE        Evaporated     MALTED 
BRAND  Milk  MILK 


■  UoiIIt  n»ntlsa  Edoutiomm,  Fotthutiom 
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Representation  in  Industry 

By  John  D.  RocksfeujSR,  Jr. 

An     Address     before     the     War  Emergency  and  Reconstruction  Con- 
ference of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


AT  last  the  war  is  over.  Less  than 
a  month  ago  every  nerve  was 
being  strained  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
listing, training  and  equipping  four 
million  men  to  reinforce,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  battle-worn  but  un- 
yielding forces  of  our  Allies.  Every 
wheel  in  industry  was  turning  at  top 
speed  to  supply  munitions  and  the 
necessities  of  war. 

The  peoples  engaged  in  the  conflict 
stood  ready  to  stake  their  all  on  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle.  The  future 
of  civilization  hung  in  the  balance. 
Was  the  iron  heel  to  trample  ruthlessly 
on  humanity,  or  was  Right  to  tri- 
umph over  Might? 

In  the  contest,  millions  of  lives 
have  been  sacrificed;  billions  of  dol- 
lars expended;  rich  treasure  de- 
stroyed ;  cities,  towns  and  villages  laid 
waste;  vast  stretches  of  country  des- 
olated. No  one  can  estimate  the  hu- 
man suffering,  misery  and  sorrow  in- 
volved. But  now,  thanks  to  the  in- 
domitable courage  of  the  allied  na- 
tions, backed  by  our  gallant  troops, 
the  issue  has  been  fought  out  and 
tyranny  overthrown. 


Co-oPEiiATioN — ^A    Lesson    of   the 

War 

The  war  has  taught  many  lessons ; 
one  of  the  most  useful  is  the  value  of 
co-operation. 

The  successful  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict was  largely  the  result  of  the  most 
complete  co-operation.  Irrespective 
of  race,  color  or  creed,  men  worked 
and  fought  and  suffered  and  died, 
side  by  side.  The  kinship  of  human- 
ity has  come  to  be  understood  as  never 
before.  Common  danger,  common 
toil,  common  suffering  have  devel- 
oped the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Today  we  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  the  period  of  reconstruction.  As 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  grave 
problems  which  confront  us,  problen:is 
both  national  and  international,  we 
may  look  for  success  in  their  solution 
just  in  so  far  as  we  continue  to  be 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  brotherhood.  The  hope  of  the 
future  lies  in  the  perpetuation  of 
that  spirit.  Only  as  those  who  sit 
around  the  peace  table  are  imbued 
with  it,  will  their  efforts  result  in  an 
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outcome  at  all  conunensurate  with, 
the  price  which  has  been  paid  for 
peace. 

In  international  affairs  America 
has  seen  cleariy  the  fundamentak 
of  reconstruction,  and  has  sought  to 
enhance  human  well-being  by  co-oper- 
ation among  nations  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  which  make 
co-operation  possible.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  upon  the  problems  of  na- 
tional reconstruction  she  will  bring  to 
bear  the  same  clearness  of  vision  and 
the  same  high  purpose.  Among  these 
problems  none  is  more  important  than 
that  of  industry,  none  more  pressing, 
since  industry  touches  almost  every 
department  of  life.  It  is  this  theme, 
or,  more  particularly,  the  one  phase, 
"Representation  in  Industry,"  that  I 
desire  briefly  to  develop. 

SOMS  PUNDAMSNTAL  QUESTIONS 

We  must  ask  ourselves  at  the  out- 
set certain  fundamental  questions: 
First— 

What  is  the  purpose  of  industry  f 

Shall  we  cling  to  the  conception  of 
industry  as  an  institution,  primarily  of 
private  interest,  which  enables  certain 
individuals  to  accumulate  wealth,  too 
often  irrespective  of  the  well-being, 
the  health  and  the  happiness  of  those 
engaged  in  its  production  ? 

Or  shall  we  adopt  the  modem  view- 
point and  regard  industry  as  being  a 
form  of  social  service,  quite  as  much 
as  a  revenue-producing  process? 

Is  it  not  true  that  any  industry,  to 
be  permanentiy  successful,  must  in- 
sure to  Labor  adequately  remunerative 
employment  under  proper  working 
and  living  conditions,  to  Capital  a  fair 
return  upon  the  money  invested,  and 
to  the  Community  a  useful  service? 


The  soundest  industrial  policy  is 
that  which  has  constantly  in  mind  the 
welfare  of  employes  as  well  as  the 
making  of  pr(^ts,  and,  which,  when 
human  considerations  demand  it,  sub- 
ordinates profits  to  welfare.  Indus- 
trial relations  are  essentially  human 
relations. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  everyone 
entrusted  with  industrial  leadership 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  men  work  and 
live. 

The  day  has  passed  when  the  con- 
ception of  industry  as  chiefly  a  rev- 
enue-producing process  can  be  main- 
tained. To  cling  to  such  a  concq>tion 
is  only  to  arouse  antagonisms  and  to 
court  trouble. 

In  the  light  of  the  present,  every 
thoughtful  man  must  concede  that  the 
purpose  of  industry  is  quite  as  much 
the  advancement  of  social  well-being 
as  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  It  re- 
mains none  the  less  true,  however,  that 
to  be  successful  industry  must  not 
only  serve  the  community  and  the 
workers  adequately,  but  must  also 
realize  a  just  return  on  capital  in- 
vested. 

Next,  we  must  ask  ourselves — 

Who  are  the  parties  to  industry  f 

The  parties  to  industry  are  four  in 
number:  they  are  Capital,  Manage- 
ment, Labor  and  the  Community. 

Capital  is  represented  by  the  stock- 
holders and  is  usually  regarded  as 
embracing  Management. 

Management  is,  however,  an  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  party  to 
industry — ^its  function  is  essentially 
administrative ;  it  comprises  the  ex- 
ecutive oflicers,  who  bring  to  indus- 
try technical  skill  and  managerial  ex- 
perience. 

Labor  consists  of  the  employes. 
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Labor,  like  Capital,  is  an  investor 
in  industry,  but  Labor's  contribution, 
unlike  that  of  Capital,  is  not  detach- 
able from  the  one  who  makes  it,  since 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  physical  effort 
and  is  a  part  of  the  worker's  strength 
and  life. 

Here  the  list  usually  ends.  The 
fourth  party,  namely,  the  Community, 
whose  interest  is  vital,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  controlling,  is  too  often  ig- 
nored. 

The  Community's  right  to  represen- 
tation in  the  control  of  industry  and 
in  the  shaping  of  industrial  policies  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  parties. 
Were  it  not  for  the  Community's  con- 
tribution, in  maintaining  law  and  or- 
der, in  providing  agencies  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  in  fur- 
nishing systems  of  money  and  credit 
and  in  rendering  other  services — all 
involving  continuous  outlays — ^the 
operation  of  Capital,  Management  and 
Labor  would  be  enormously  hampered, 
if  not  rendered  well  nigh  impossible. 

The  Community,  furthermore,  is 
the  consumer  of  the  product  of  indus- 
try and  the  money  which  it  pays  for 
the  product  reimburses  Capital  for  its 
advances  and  ultimately  provides  the 
wages,  salaries  and  profits  that  are 
distributed  among  the  other  parties. 

Finally  we  must  inquire 

lVh€U  are  the  relations  between  the 
four  parties  to  industry? 

It  is  frequently  maintained  that  the 
parties  to  industry  must  necessarily  be 
hostile  and  antagonistic.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  opposite  is  true;  and 
they  are  not  enemies  but  partners ;  and 
that  they  have  a  common  interest. 

Moreover,  success  cannot  be 
brought  about  through  the  assumption 
by  any  oat  party  of  a  position  of 
dominance    and    arbitrary    control; 


rather  it  is  dependent  upon  the  co- 
operation of  all  four.  Partnership, 
not  enmity,  is  the  watchword. 


II 


If  co-operation  between  the  parties 
to  industry  is  sotmd  business  and  good 
social  economics,  why,  then,  is  an- 
tagonism so  often  found  in  its  stead? 
The  answer  is  revealed  in  a  survey  of 
the  development  of  industry. 

Loss  01^  TH8  Pbrsonai«  Rm^ATlON 

In  the  early  days  of  Industry,  the 
functions  of  Capital  and  Management 
were  not  infrequently  combined  in 
the  one  individual,  who  was  the  em- 
ployer. He  in  turn  was  in  constant 
touch  with  his  employes.  Together 
they  formed  a  vital  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Personal  relations  were  fre- 
quent and  mutual  confidence  existed. 
When  differences  arose  they  were 
quickly  adjusted. 

As  industry  developed,  aggregations 
of  capital  larger  than  a  single  individ- 
ual could  provide,  were  required.  In 
answer  to  this  demand,  the  corpora- 
tion, with  its  many  stockholders,  was 
evolved.  Countless  workers  took  the 
place  of  the  handful  of  employes  of 
earlier  days.  Plants  scattered  all  over 
the  country  superseded  the  single 
plant  in  a  given  community. 

Obviously,  this  development  ren- 
dered impossible  the  personal  relations 
which  had  existed  in  industry,  and 
lessened  the  spirit  of  common  interest 
and  understanding.  Thus  the  door  was 
opened  to  suspicion  and  distrust;  en- 
mity crept  in ;  antagonisms  developed. 
The  parties  to  industry  came  to  view 
each  other  as  enemies  instead  of  as 
friends  and  partners,  and  to  think  of 
their  interests  as  antagonistic  rather 
than  common. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are 
capitalists  who  r^[ard  Labor  as  their 
legitimate  prey,  from  whom  they  are 
justified  in  getting  all  they  can  for  as 
little  as  may  be.  It  is  equally  to  be  de- 
plored that  on  the  part  of  Labor  there 
is  often  a  feeling  that  it  is  justified  in 
wresting  everything  possible  from 
Coital.  Where  such  attitudes  have 
been  assumed,  a  gulf  has  opened  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labor  which  has 
continually  widened. 

Thus  the  two  forces  have  come  to 
work  against  each  other,  each  seeking 
solely  to  promote  its  own  selfish  ends. 
As  a  consequence  have  come,  all  too 
frequently,  the  strike,  the  lockout, 
and  other  incidents  of  industrial  war- 
fare. 

The  Worker's  Sense  of  Isolation 
AND  Detachment 

Then,  too,  as  industry  has  become 
increasingly  specialized,  the  workmen 
of  today,  instead  of  following  the 
product  through  from  start  to  finish 
and  being  stimulated  by  the  feeling 
that  he  is  the  sole  creator  of  a  useful 
article,  as  was  more  or  less  the  case 
in  early  days,  now  devotes  his  ener- 
gies for  the  most  part  to  countless 
repetitions  of  a  single  act  or  process, 
which  is  but  one  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
operations  necessary  to  transform  the 
raw  material  into  the  finished  product. 

The  worker  loses  sight  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  part  he  plays  in  in- 
dustry and  feels  himself  to  be  merely 
one  of  many  cogs  in  a  wheel.  All  the 
more,  therefore,  is  it  necessary  that 
he  should  have  contact  with  men  en- 
gaged in  other  processes  and  fulfilling 
other  functions  in  industry,  that  he 
may  still  realize  he  is  a  part,  and  a 
necessary  though  it  may  be  incon- 
spicuous part,  of  a  great  enterprise. 

In  modem  warfare,  those  who  man 


the  large  guns  find  the  range  not  by 
training  the  gun  on  the  object  which 
they  are  seeking  to  reach,  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  mechanical  formula  which  is 
worked  out  for  them.  Stationed  be- 
hind a  hill  or  mound,  they  seldom  see 
the  object  at  which  their  deadly  fire  is 
directed.  One  can  readily  imagine  the 
sense  of  detachment  and  ineffective- 
ness which  must  come  over  these 
men. 

But  when  the  airplane,  circling 
overhead,  gets  into  conomunication 
with  the  gunner  beneath  and  describes 
the  things  to  be  accomplished  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  shot,  a  new  mean- 
ing comes  into  his  life.  In  a  second 
he  has  become  a  part  of  the  great 
struggle.  He  knows  that  his  efforts 
are  counting,  that  he  is  helping  to 
bring  success  to  his  comrades.  There 
comes  to  him  a  new  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  his  work. 

The  sense  of  isolation  and  detach- 
ment from  the  accomplishments  of 
industry,  which  too  often  comes  to  the 
workers  of  today,  can  be  overcome 
only  by  contact  with  the  other  contrib- 
uting parties.  Where  such  contact  is 
not  possible  directly,  it  must  be 
brought  about  indirectly  through  rep- 
resentation. In  this  way  only  can 
common  purpose  be  kept  alive,  indi- 
vidual interests  safeguarded  and  the 
general  welfare  promoted. 

The  co-operation  in  war  service  of 
Labor,  Capital,  Management  and 
Government  has  afforded  a  striking 
and  most  gratifying  illustration  of  this 
truth. 

Basic  Principles  Always  Applic- 
able 

The  basic  principles  governing  the 
relations  between  the  parties  to  in- 
dustry are  as  applicable  in  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  industry  today  as  in 
earlier  times. 
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The  question  which  now  confronts 
the  student  of  industrial  problems  is 
how  to  re-establish  personal  relations 
and  co-operation  in  spite  of  changed 
conditions.  The  answer  is  not  doubt- 
ful or  questionable,  but  absolutely 
clear  and  unmistakable:  It  is, 
through  adequate  representation  of 
the  four  parties  in  the  councils  of  in- 
dustry. 


Ill 


Various  methods  of  representation 
in  industry  have  been  developed,  con- 
spicuous among  which  are  those  of 
labor  unions  and  employers'  associa- 
tions. 

As  regards  the  organization  of  La- 
bor, it  is  just  as  proper  and  advanta- 
geous for  Labor  to  associate  itself  into 
organized  groups  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  legitimate  interests  as  for 
Capital  to  combine  for  the  same  ob- 
jects. Such  associations  of  Labor 
manifest  themselves  in  collective  bar- 
gaining, in  an  effort  to  secure  better 
working  and  living  conditions,  in  pro- 
viding machinery  whereby  grievances 
may  easily  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  individual  be  taken  up  with  the 
Management.  Sometimes  they  pro- 
vide benefit  features,  sometimes  they 
seek  to  increase  wages,  but  whatever 
their  specific  purpose,  so  long  as  it  is 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  em- 
ployes, having  always  due  regard  for 
the  just  interests  of  the  employer  and 
the  public,  leaving  every  worker  free 
to  associate  himself  with  such  groups 
or  to  work  independently,  as  he  may 
choose,  they  are  to  be  encouraged. 

But  organization  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  Organized  Capital  some- 
times conducts  itself  in  an  unworthy 
manner,  contrary  to  law  and  in  dis- 
regard of  the  interest  both  of  Labor 
and  the  public.     Such  organizations 


cannot  be  too  strongly  condenmed  or 
too  vigorously  dealt  with.  Although 
they  are  the  exception,  such  publicity 
is  generally  given  to  their  unsocial  acts 
that  all  organizations  of  Capital,  how- 
ever rightly  managed  or  broadly 
beneficent,  are  thereby  brought  under 
suspicion. 

Likewise  it  sometimes  happens  that 
organizations  of  Labor  are  conducted 
without  just  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  employer  or  of  the  public ;  methods 
and  practices  are  adopted  which,  be- 
cause unworthy  or  unlawful,  are  de- 
serving of  public  censure.  Such  or- 
ganizations of  Labor  bring  discredit 
and  suspicion  upon  other  organiza- 
tions which  are  legitimate  and  useful, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  improper  or- 
ganizations of  Capital,  and  they  should 
be  similarly  dealt  with. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  allow 
the  occasional  failure  in  the  working 
of  the  principle  of  the  organization 
of  Labor  to  prejudice  us  against  the 
principle  itself,  for  the  principle  is 
fundamentally  sound. 

In  the  further  development  of  the 
organization  of  Labor  and  of  large 
business,  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  Labor  and  of  Capital 
will  be  the  furthest  advanced  by  what- 
ever stimulates  every  man  to  do  the 
best  work  of  which  he  is  capable ;  by 
a  fuller  recognition  of  the  conunon 
interests  of  employers  and  employed ; 
and  by  an  earnest  effort  to  dispel  dis- 
trust and  hatred  and  to  promote  good- 
will. 

The  Need  for  Fuller  Representa- 
tion OP  Labor  and  Capital 

Labor  unions  have  secured  for 
Labor  in  general  many  advantages  in 
hours,  wages  and  standards  of  work- 
ing conditions.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  workers  of  the  country,  however, 
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are  outside  of  these  organizations,  and 
unless  somehow  represented  are  not 
in  a  position  to  bargain  collectively. 
Therefore,  representation  of  Labor 
to  be  adequate  must  be  more  compre- 
hensive and  all  inclusive  than  anything 
thus  far  attained. 

Representation  on  the  employers' 
side  has  been  developed  through  the 
establishment  of  trade  associations, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  discuss 
matters  of  common  interest  and  to  act 
in  so  far  as  is  legally  permissible  and 
to  the  common  advantage,  along  lines 
that  are  generally  similar.  But  here 
abo  representation  is  inadequate. 
Many  employers  do  not  belong  to  em- 
ployers' associations. 

Rbpussbntation  op  Labor  and  Cap- 
ital Thru  the  War  Labor 

Board 

Since  the  United  States  went  into 
the  war,  the  representation  of  both 
Labor  and  Capital  in  common  councils 
has  been  brought  about  thru  the 
War  Labor  Board,  composed  equally 
of  men  from  the  ranks  of  Labor  and 
Capital,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  public.  When  differences  have 
arisen  in  industries  where  there  was 
no  machinery  to  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters, the  War  Labor  Board  has 
stepped  in  and  made  its  findings  and 
recommendations.  In  this  way,  rela- 
tively continuous  operation  has  been 
made  possible  and  the  resort  to  the 
strike  and  lockout  has  been  less  fre- 
quent. 

Industriai,  Investigations  in  Eng- 

I«AND 

In  England  there  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  three  important 
Government  investigations  and  re- 
ports looking  toward  a  more  complete 


program  of  representation  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  Labor  and 
Capital.  The  first  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Whitley  Report,  made  by  the 
Reconstruction  Committee,  now  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  through  a 
Sub-Commititee  on  Relations  between 
Employers  and  Employed,  of  which 
the  Rt  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.  P., 
was  Chairman. 

The  Principle  op  Representative 
Govern  ment  Applied  to  Indus- 
try 

To  a  single  outstanding  feature  the 
Whitley  Report  owes  its  distinction. 
It  applies  to  the  whole  of  industry  the 
principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment. In  brief,  its  recommendations 
are  that  in  the  various  industries  and 
trades  there  should  be  formed  joint 
industrial  councils — national,  district 
and  ''works/'  Labor  and  Capital  are 
to  be  equally  represented  in  each,  and 
the  councils  presided  over  by  impar- 
tial or  neutral  officers. 

These  recommendations  are  of  ad- 
ditional interest  and  value  in  that  at 
once  the  existing  forms  of  organiza- 
tion, both  of  Labor  and  Capital,  are 
availed  of  and  made  the  basis  for  the 
new  co-operative  cotmdls,  with  such 
additions  only  as  may  be  necessary. 

Features  of  the  WHtrtEY  Report 

The  national  councils  would  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional trades  unions  on  the  one  hand 
and  representatives  of  the  national 
employers'  associations  on  the  other. 

District  councils  would  include  rq>- 
resentatives  of  district  trades  unions 
and  enq>loyers'  associations. 

In  the  works  councils  or  works 
committees,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  representatives  of  employers 
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and  employes  would  sit  together  in 
joint  conference  and  would  be  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  district  and  na- 
tional councils. 

The  function  of  the  works  com- 
mittee is  to  establish  better  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  by 
granting  to  the  latter  a  larger  share  in 
the  consideration  of  matters  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

The  Whitley  Plan  seeks  to  unite  the 
organizations  of  Labor  and  of  Capital 
by  a  bond  of  common  interest  in  a 
common  venture.  It  changes  at  a 
single  stroke  the  attitude  of  these 
powerful  aggregations  of  class  inter- 
est from  one  of  militancy  to  one  of 
social  service;  it  establishes  a  new 
relation  in  industry.  ''Problems  old 
and  new/'  says  the  report,  "will  find 
their  solution  in  a  frank  partnership 
of  knowledge,  experience  and  good- 
will" 

The  Rbport  of  the  Commission  on 
Industriai,  Unrest 

Another  investigation  and  report 
was  made  by  a  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Unrest,  appointed  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  This  Commission  made, 
among  others,  the  .following  inter- 
esting recommendations: 

1.  That  the  principle  of  the  Whitley 
Report  as  regards  industrial  councils 
be  adopted. 

2.  That  each  trade  should  have  a 
constitution. 

3.  That  Labor  should  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  industry  as  partners 
rather  than  as  employes  in  the  nar- 
row sense  of  the  term. 

4.  That  closer  contact  should  be 
set  up  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. 

The  Report  op  the  Ministry  op 

Labor 

The  third  report  was  prepared  by 


the  Ministiy  of  Labor.  This  report 
deals  with  the  constitution  and  opera- 
tion of  works  committees  in  a  num- 
ber of  industries.  It  b  a  valuable 
treatise  (m  the  objects,  ftmctions  and 
methods  of  procedure  of  joint  com- 
mittees. 

These  reports,  together  with  a  re- 
port on  reconstruction  made  by  the 
British  Labor  party,  outlining  its  re- 
construction program — a  most  com- 
prehensive and  thoughtful  doctunent 
— vindicate  something  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  study  which  has  been 
given  to  the  great  problem  of  indus- 
trial reconstruction  in  England.  All 
point  toward  the  need  of  more  ade- 
quate representation  of  Labor  in  the 
conduct  of  industry  and  the  import- 
ance of  closer  relations  between 
Labor  and  Capital. 

The  Report  of  the  Garton  Foun- 
dation 

Further  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  general  questions  treated  by  these 
inquiries  in  an  able  report  made  by 
the  Garton  Foundation  on  ''The  In- 
dustrial Situation  After  the  War." 
This  report  is  a  study  of  the  more  per- 
manent causes  of  industrial  friction 
and  inefficiency,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  removed  or  their 
action  circumscribed. 


IV 


A  method  of  representation  similar 
to  that  suggested  in  the  Whitley  Re- 
port, though  less  comprehensive,  and 
which  is  constructed  from  the  bottom 
up,  has  been  in  operation  for  varying 
periods  of  time  in  a  number  of  indus- 
tries in  this  country,  including  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
and  others. 
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This  Principu  of  Repussntation 
AS  Appubd  to  Cektain  Ameri- 
can Industries 

This  plan  of  representation  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It 
begins  with  the  election  of  representa- 
tives in  a  single  plant,  and  is  capable 
of  indefinite  development  to  meet  the 
complex  needs  of  any  industry  and  of 
wide  extension  so  as  to  include  all  in- 
dustries. Equally  applicable  in  indus- 
tries where  union  or  non-union  labor 
or  both  are  employed,  it  seeks  to  pro- 
vide full  and  fair  representation  to 
Labor,  Capital  and  Management,  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  G)mmunity. 

Thus  far  it  has  developed  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  good-will  which 
commends  it  to  both  employer  and 
employe. 

Procedure  in  Effecting  Co-opera- 
tion Through  Representation 

The  outstanding  features  of  this 
plan  of  industrial  representation  are 
as  follows: 

Representatives  chosen  by  the  em- 
ployes in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber, from  their  fellow  workers  in 
each  plant,  form  the  basis  of  tUe 
plan. 

Joint  committees,  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  employes  or  their 
representatives  and  of  officers  of  the 
company  are  found  in  each  plant  or 
district. 

These  committees  deal  with  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  employment,  and 
working  and  living  conditions,  includ- 
ing questions  of  cooperation  and  con- 
ciliation, safety  and  accident,  sanita- 
tion, health  and  housing,  recreation 
and  education. 

Joint  conferences  of  representa- 
tives of  employes  and  officers  of  the 


company  are  held  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts several  times  each  year. 

There  is  also  an  annual  joint  con- 
ference, at  which  reports  from  all 
districts  are  received  and  considered. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
plan  is  an  officer  known  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Industrial  Representative, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  plants  cur- 
rently and  confer  with  the  employes' 
representatives,  as  well  as  to  be  avail- 
able always  for  conference  at  the  re- 
quest of  die  representatives. 

Thus  the  employes,  through  their 
representatives  chosen  from  among 
themselves,  are  in  constant  touch  and 
conference  with  the  Management  and 
representatives  of  the  stockholders  in 
regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  their 
common  interest. 

Procedure  in  Matters  Requiring 
Adjustment 

The  employes'  right  of  appeal  is  a 
third  outstanding  feature  of  the  plan. 
Any  employe  with  a  grievance,  real 
or  imaginary,  may  go  with  it  at  once 
to  his  representatives. 

The  representatives  not  infrequently 
find  there  is  no  ground  for  the  griev- 
ance and  are  able  so  to  convince  the 
employe. 

But  if  a  grievance  does  exist,  or 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ploye continues,  the  matter  is  carried 
to  the  local  boss,  foreman,  or  super- 
intendent, with  whom  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  amicably  and  satisfac- 
torily settled. 

Further  appeal  is  open  to  the  ag- 
grieved employe,  either  in  person  or 
through  his  representatives,  to  the 
higher  officers  and  to  the  president. 

If  satisfaction  is  not  to  be  had  from 
the  company,  the  court  of  last  appeal 
may  be  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
the  State,  the  State  Labor  Board,  or 
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a  committee  of  art)itration. 

Experience  shows  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  difficulties  which  occur  in 
an  industry  arise  between  the  work- 
men and  the  subordinate  officers  who 
are  in  daily  contact  with  tiiem.  Petty 
officials  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  and 
it  is  by  their  attitude  and  action  that 
the  higher  officers  and  the  stockhold- 
ers are  judged. 

Obviously  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  subordinate  officials 
is  important,  even  if  seldom  availed 
of,  because  it  tends  of  itself  to  modify 
their  attitude. 

A  further  feature  of  the  plan  is 
what  may  be  termed  the  Employes' 
Bill  of  Rights.  This  covers  such  mat- 
ters as  the  right  to  caution  and  sus- 
pension before  dischaiige,  except  for 
such  serious  offenses  as  are  posted; 
the  rij^t  to  hold  meetings  at  appropri- 
ate places  outside  of  working  hours; 
the  right  without  discrimination  to 
membership  or  non-membership  in 
any  society,  fraternity  or  union;  and 
the  right  of  appeal 

SoiiB    OP    THE    RBSUI.TS    OF    RSPRE- 

SBNTATION 

Where  this  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
some  of  the  results  obtained  are : 

First.  Uninterrupted  operation  of 
the  plants  and  continuous  employment 
of  the  workers,  resulting  in  larger  re- 
turns for  both  Capital  and  Labor. 

Second.  Improved  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions. 

Third.  Frequent  and  close  contact 
between  employes  and  officers. 

Fourth.  The  elimination  of  griev- 
ances as  disturbing  factors. 

Fifth.  Good-will  developed  to  a 
high  degree. 

Sixth.  The  creation  of  a  commun- 
ity spirit. 


Furthermore,  the  plan  has  proved 
an  effective  means  of  enlisting  the  in- 
terest of  all  parties  to  industry,  of  re- 
producing the  contacts  of  earlier  days 
between  employer  and  employe,  of 
banishing  misunderstanding,  distrust 
and  enmity,  and  securing  co-operation 
and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Under  its  operation,  the  participants 
in  industry  are  being  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  proposition  that  they 
are  fundamentally  friends  and  not 
enemies,  that  their  interests  are  com- 
mon, not  opposed.  Moreover,  pros- 
perity, good-will  and  happiness  are  re- 
sulting. Based  as  tiie  plan  is  upon 
principles  of  justice  to  all,  its  success 
can  be  cotmted  on  so  long  as  it  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
fair  play. 

Repkbs^tation  in  Industry  Cap- 
able OF  Widest  Expansion 

Here,  then,  would  seem  to  be  a 
method  of  providing  representation 
which  is  just,  which  is  effective,  which 
is  applicable  to  all  employes  whether 
organized  or  unorganized,  to  all  em- 
ployers whether  in  association  or  not, 
which  does  not  compete  or  interfere 
with  existing  organizations  or  asso- 
ciations, and,  which,  while  developed 
in  a  single  industrial  cotporation  as 
a  unit,  may  be  expanded  to  include  all 
corporations  in  the  same  industry  and 
ultimately  all  industries. 

Just  what  part  labor  organizations 
and  employers'  associations  can  best 
take  in  such  a  plan  remains  to  be 
worked  out,  but  certain  it  is  that 
some  method  should  be  devised  which 
will  profit  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the 
experience,  the  strength  and  the 
leadership  of  these  groups. 

While  doubtless  defects  will  appear 
in  this  plan  and  other  methods  more 
successfully  accomplishing  the  same 
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aid  may  be  developed,  at  least  it  is 
proving  that  in  unity  there  is  strength, 
and  that  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
brotherhood  in  industry  is  not  only 
idealistically  tif^t  but  practicaDy 
worlcable. 


If  die  points  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  are  sound,  mi^t  not  the 
four  parties  to  industry  subscribe  to 
an  Industrial  Creed  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows? 

1.  I  bdieve  that  Labor  and  Capital 
are  partners,  not  enemies;  that  their 
interests  are  common,  not  opposed; 
and  that  neither  can  attain  the  fullest 
measure  of  prosperity  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  but  only  in  association 
with  the  other. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  Community  is 
an  essential  party  to  industry  and 
that  it  should  have  adequate  represen- 
tation with  the  other  parties. 

3.  I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  in- 
dustry is  quite  as  much  to  advance 
social  well-being  as  material  prosper- 
ity; that,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  pur- 
pose, the  interests  of  the  Community 
should  be  carefully  considered,  the 
well-being  of  employes  fully  guarded. 
Management  adequately  recognized 
and  Capital  justly  compensated,  and 
that  failure  in  any  of  these  particulars 
means  loss  to  all  four  parties. 

4.  I  believe  that  every  man  is  en- 
titled to  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, to  fair  wages,  to  reasonable  hours 
of  work  and  proper  working  condi- 
tions, to  a  decent  home,  to  the  op- 
portunity to  play,  to  learn,  to  worship 
and  to  love,  as  well  as  to  toil,  and 
that  the  responsibility  rests  as  heavily 
upon  industry  as  upon  government  or 
society,  to  see  that  these  conditions 
and  opportunities  prevail. 

5.  I  believe  that  diligence,  initiative 


and  efficiency,  wherever  found,  should 
be  encouraged  and  adequately  re- 
warded, and  that  indolence,  indiffer- 
ence and  restriction  of  production 
should  be  discountenanced. 

6.  I  believe  that  the  provision  of 
adequate  means  of  uncovering  griev- 
ances and  promptly  adjusting  them,  is 
of  fundamental  importance  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  industry. 

7.  I  believe  that  the  most  potent 
measure  in  bringing  about  industrial 
harmony  and  prosperity  is  adequate 
representation  of  the  parties  in  inter- 
est; that  existing  forms  of  represen- 
tation should  be  carefully  studied  and 
availed  of  insofar  as  they  may  be 
found  to  have  merit  and  are  adaptable 
to  conditions  peculiar  to  the  various 
industries. 

8.  I  believe  that  the  most  effective 
structure  o^  representation  is  that 
which  is  built  from  the  bottom  up; 
which  includes  all  employes,  which 
starts  with  the  election  of  represen- 
tatives, the  formation  of  joint  com- 
mittees in  each  industrial  plant,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  formation  of  joint  dis- 
trict councils  and  annual  joint  confer- 
ences in  a  single  industrial  corpora- 
tion, and  admits  of  extension  to  all 
corporations  in  the  same  industry,  as 
well  as  to  all  industries  in  a  commun- 
ity, in  a  nation,  and  in  the  various  tui- 
tions. 

9.  I  believe  that  the  application  of 
right  principles  never  fails  to  effect 
right  relations ;  that  "the  letter  killeth 
but  the  spirit  giveth  Uf e" ;  that  forms 
are  wholly  secondary,  while  attitude 
and  spirit  are  all  important;  and  that 
only  as  the  parties  in  industry  are 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  fair  play, 
justice  to  all  and  brotherhood,  will  any 
plan -which  they  may  mutually  work 
out  succeed. 

10.  I  believe  that  that  man  renders 
the  greatest  social  service  who  so  co- 
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operates  in  the  organization  of  indus- 
try as  to  afford  to  the  largest  number 
of  men  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
self  development  and  the  enjoyment 
of  those  benefits  which  their  united 
efforts  add  to  the  wealth  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


VI 


In  the  days  when  kings  and  queens 
reigned  over  tiieir  subjects,  the  grati- 
fication of  the  desires  of  those  in  high 
places  was  regarded  as  of  supreme 
moment,  but  in  these  days  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  personal  ends  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  group  can  and  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

Men  are  rapidly  coming  to  see  that 
l\uman  life  is  of  infinitely  greater 
^ue  than  material  wealth;  that  the 
health,  happiness  and  well-being  of 
the  individual,  however  humble,  is 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  ag- 
grandizement of  the  more  fortunate 
or  more  powerful. 

Modem  thought  is  placing  less  em- 
phasis on  material  considerations.  It 
is  recognizing  that  the  basis  of  na- 
tional progress,  whether  industrial  or 
social,  is  the  health,  efficiency  and 
spiritual  development  of  the  people. 

Never  was  there  a  more  profound 
belief  in  human  life  than  today. 
Whether  men  work  with  brain  or 
brawn,  they  are  human  beings,  and 
are  much  alike  in  their  cravings,  their 
aspirations,  their  hatreds,  and  their 
capacity  for  suffering  and  for  enjoy- 
ment. 

Th«  Attitude  oi^  Lbadbrs  in  ths 
Pbriod  of  Reconstruction 

As  the  leaders  of  industry  face  this 
period  of  reconstruction,  what  will 
their  attitude  be  ? 


Will  it  be  that  of  the  standpatters, 
who  ignore  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  have  come  over  the  face  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  have  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  men ;  who,  arm- 
ing themselves  to  the  teeth,  attempt 
stubbornly  to  resist  the  inevitable  and 
invite  open  warfare  with  the  other 
parties  in  industry;  and  who  say, 
"'What  has  been  and  is,  must  continue 
to  be — ^with  our  backs  to  the  wall  we 
will  fight  it  out  along  the  old  lines  or 
go  down  in  defeat"? 

Those  who  take  such  an  attitude  are 
wilfully  heedless  of  the  fact  that  its 
certain  outcome  will  be  financial  loss, 
general  inconvenience  and  suffering, 
the  development  of  bitterness  and  ha- 
tred, and  in  the  end  submission  to  far 
more  drastic  and  radical  conditions 
imposed  by  legislation,  if  not  by  force, 
than  could  now  be  amicably  arrived 
at  through  mutual  concession  in 
friendly  conference. 

Or  will  their  attitude  be  one  in 
which  I  myself  profoundly  believe, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  inher- 
ent right  and  justice  of  the  principle 
underlying  the  new  order;  which  rec- 
ognizes that  mighty  changes  are  in- 
evitable, many  of  them  desirable ;  and 
which  does  not  wait  until  forced  to 
adopt  new  methods,  but  takes  the  lead 
in  calling  together  the  parties  to  in- 
dustry for  a  roundtable  conference  to 
be  held  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  fair 
play  and  brotherhood,  with  a  view  to 
working  out  some  plan  of  co-operation 
which  will  insure  to  all  those  con- 
cerned adequate  representation,  and 
afford  to  Labor  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  fair  wage  under  such  conditions  as 
shall  leave  time  not  alone  for  food 
and  sleep,  but  also  for  recreation  and 
the  development  of  the  higher  things 
of  life? 
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Thb  Opportunity  for  Guar  Vision     Rbsponsibility  for  the  Dsvblop- 
AND  Broad  Sympathy  iibnt  op  thh  Puturb 


Never  was  there  such  an  opportun- 
ity as  exists  today  for  the  industrial 
leader  with  clear  vision  and  broad 
sympathy  permanently  to  bridge  the 
chasm  that  is  daily  gaping  wider  be* 
tween  the  parties  to  industry,  and  to 
establish  a  solid  foundation  for  indus- 
trial prosperity,  social  improvement 
and  national  solidarity. 

Future  generations  will  rise  up  and 
call  those  men  blessed  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  human 
life  as  contrasted  with  material  gain, 
and  who,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  wiU  lay  hold  of  the  great 
opportunity  for  leadership  which  is 
open  to  them  today. 


In  conclusion  let  it  be  said  that  upon 
the  heads  of  those  leaders — it  matters 
not  to  which  of  the  four  parties  they 
belong — ^who  refuse  to  reorganize 
their  industrial  households  in  the  light 
of  the  modem  spirit,  will  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  radical  and  dras- 
tic measures  as  may  later  be  forced 
upon  industry  if  the  highest  interests 
of  all  are  not  shortly  considered 
and  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 

Who,  I  say,  dares  to  block  the 
wheels  of  progress  and  to  let  pass  the 
present  opportunity  of  helping  to 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  industrial  peace 
and  prosperity  ? 


From  Our  Editor  in  France 


THE  following  excerpt  is  from  a 
letter  from  Dr.  William  Charles 
O'Donnell,  Jr.  It  conveys  a  great 
deal  of  the  spirit  that  he  expresses 
the  desire  to  describe,  and  we  hope 
he  will  put  it  all  in  a  form  that  sat- 
isfies him  for  a  future  issue. 

"I  have  some  first  notes  on  'Arm- 
istice Days,'  an  attempt  to  depict  the 
general  conditions  prevailing  in 
France  at  this  most  epochal  time. 
.  .  .  Even  commonplace  things 
and  rather  inconsequential  happen- 
ings have  a  peculiar  human  interest. 
•   •   • 

A  visit  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
I  w'ant  to  describe.  It  was  a  fiery 
argument,  with  M.  Clemenceau  at 
the  center  of  it,  and  an  eloquent 
address  by  the  noted  president  of 
the  Chamber,  M.  Deschanel.  Then 
there  is  the  appearance  of  the  de- 


vastated area  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium which  I  have  seen. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  life  here  is  the  reaction  in  senti- 
ment among  Americans  and  Italians 
toward  the  French.  The  people  of 
Germany  have  been  so  good  to  our 
boys  that  the  foolish  ones  have  been 
temporarily  affected  by  the  hypo- 
crisy and  they  talk  as  if  the  Huns 
were  their  best  friends.  The  French 
shop  keepers  get  all  the  money  they 
can  out  of  the  Americans  and  that 
makes  Sammy  sore  against  the 
country.  You  know  how  such 
things  work.  The  French  have  not 
been  very  cordial  toward  the  Ital- 
ians and  they  are  consequently 
resentful,  always  praising  the  Ameri- 
cans and  complaining  about  the 
French." 
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School  Spirit''  and  Army  Morale 


By  Matthbw  Page  Andrews 


EVERY  successful  teacher  knows 
the  value  of  morale  in  the  man- 
agement of  children.  This,  in  educa- 
tional work,  is  often  called  "school 
spirit."  The  writer,  a  former  teacher, 
observed  with  interest  the  United 
States  Government  b^n  to  build  up, 
in  1918,  a  department  of  military 
morale.  It  will  be  interesting  to  teach- 
ers to  know  something  of  this  at- 
tempt; and  every  teacher  who  has 
been  successful  in  the  handling  of 
children  will  find  real  amusement  in 
the  first  specialized  efforts  of  the 
Government  in  this  direction. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  de- 
partment or  section  in  what  became 
the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of 
the  War  Department  was  placed 
largely  in  the  hands  of  a  pair  of  young 
ofiicers  who  had  had  practically  no  ex- 
perience at  all  in  the  handling  of  men  I 
The  duly  appointed  head  of  this  sec- 
tion was  formerly  an  advertising 
agent  for  some  kind  of  toilet  article, 
and  had  previously  proved  to  be  an 
inharmonious  cog  in  some  advertising 
club !  His  assistant  and  private  person- 
nel officer  was,  as  stated  by  an  ac- 
quaintance, a  former  roommate  at 
school  or  college. 

Where  the  Government  Needed  a 
Good  Teacher 

Whereas  the  latter's  chief  had  some 
three  months'  experience  in  a  military 
camp  before  going  into  desk  work,  the 
assistant  had  had  none  at  all,  as  far 
as  any  one  was  able  to  find  out  I  Where 
this  pair  was  headed  none  seemed  to 


know,  but  they  made  a  great  appear- 
ance of  being  on  their  way ;  consider- 
able desk  business  was  transacted, 
special  and  "liason"  reports  hcgaji  to 
pile  up  mountains  high,  and  commis- 
sions began  to  be  issued.  Upon  ques- 
tioning the  holders  of  these  conunis- 
sions,  for  some  time,  one  would  get 
curious  replies  as  to  what  their  specific 
duties  should  happen  to  be.  In  one 
case,  it  was  answered  that  it  was  the 
business  of  that  particular  officer  to 
see  that  tiie  public  was  informed  that 
the  gas  masks  provided  for  the 
American  soldiers  were  as  good  as 
any  made  or  better.  This  was  not  a 
bad  idea,  but  it  sounds  ridiculous  as 
a  man-sized  job  for  a  Captain's  com- 
mission. 

A  neophyte  in  this  remarkable 
office,  properly  introduced,  and  the 
"introduction"  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant asset,  was  given  the  "instruc- 
tion material"  to  read  over,  after 
which  he  selected  what  he  thought 
would  make  a  good  job.  One  writer 
for  "Scrappy  Yams"  or  something 
equally  felicitous,  secured  for  him- 
self the  assignment  of  writing  a  book 
of  instruction  material  for  field  offi- 
cers, and  to  better  himself,  or  his 
appearance,  for  the  position,  he  made 
sure  of  ordering  with  his  first  uni- 
form a  complete  set  of  boots  and 
spurs  I 

Such  things  happening  in  a  building 
where  men  of  actual  military  experi- 
ence were  engaged  was  amusing  if  not 
positively  irritating  to  real  soldiers, 
and  many  were  the  conunents  and 
criticisms  by  these.    These  comments 
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were  sotto  voce,  because,  curiously 
enough,  the  head  of  the  Division  was 
himself  a  West  Point  officer  and  had 
qualifications  for  success  and  consid- 
erable ability  in  many  ways.  Never- 
theless, as  Julian  Street  once  said: 
"A  hi^  type  of  soldier  is  so  far  from 
a  boaster  that  when  he  meets  a  four- 
flushing  civilian  he  can't  believe  it 
isn't  all  true."  Personal  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  superior  officers  to  their 
subordinates  and  of  the  subordinates 
to  superior  officers  is,  and  has  been, 
a  fetich  in  the  American  Army.  This 
sense  of  loyalty  prevents  criticism  of 
those  above  or  below,  whereby  the  in- 
efficient and  the  unfit  take  full  ad- 
vantage  of  the  situation. 

Into  this  morale  office  there  came, 
largely  on  request,  an  individual  who 
hoped  to  serve  in  active  service  in  the 
field  in  promoting  morale  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army,  whether  in  can- 
tonments in  America  or  camps  and 
trenches  abroad.  This  individual  had 
had  probably  more  experience  in  a 
few  months  in  handling  human  beings 
as  a  teacher  of  young  men  and  as  a 
trainer  of  athletic  teams  than  either 
one  of  the  young  officers  then  in 
charge  of  the  morale  section  had  had 
in  their  lives.  Consequently,  it  was 
most  amazing  in  one  sense  and  exas- 
perating in  another,  to  see  how  prac- 
tical suggestions  were  received  by 
these  two  youthful  aspirants  to  mili- 
tary honors  through  desk  service. 
The  idea  of  consultation  with  experi- 
enced officers  who  had  seen  service  at 
the  Front  and  of  business  men  who 
had  handled  great  bodies  of  men  were 
frowned  upon  and  discouraged.  This 
matter  must  be  left  to  a  selected  few, 
if  considered  at  all.  Suggestions  ac- 
tually endorsed  by  commanders  who 
had  returned  from  the  Front  were  re- 
jected in  complete  disdain  by  these 
officers,  whose  very  personality  was 


a  matter  of  jest  among  army  officers 
who  saw  them  woricing,  or  attempting 
to  work  with  men  of  experience  in  the 
camp  or  the  field. 

An  Amazing  Misfit 

In  one  particular  case,  for  example, 
the  assistant  of  the  chief,  swelling 
with  pride  over  his  new  uniform,  re- 
jected certain  morale  ideas,  endorsed 
by  field  officers,  with  the  comprehen- 
sive and  learned  remark  that  the 
writer  should  know  that  "every  liter- 
ary composition  should  have  an  exor- 
dium, a  middle  part,  and  a  perora- 
tion** This  criticism  was  passed  by 
this  officer-clerk  upon  the  efforts  of 
an  author  of  books  read  and  favor- 
ably criticised  by  men  of  international 
celebrity!  In  his  desire  to  serve  the 
Government  it  was,  perhaps,  to  this 
author's  credit  that  he  concealed,  as 
far  as  possible,  his  feeling  of  mental 
and  physical  nausea.  A  few  days 
later,  however,  he  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  Secretary  of  War; 
and,  to  the  credit  of  the  War  De- 
partment, the  whole  morale  matter 
was  thereafter  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  trained  army  officer. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  part  of 
the  force  under  the  precious  pair  re- 
ferred to  was  composed  of  able  and 
conscientious  workers,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  in  laison  with  men  do- 
ing splendid  woric  in  the  camps  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  work  of  these 
laison  officers  which  led  to  the  writing 
of  at  least  one  magazine  article  prais- 
ing the  achievements  of  the  morale  de- 
partment. 

The  Use  of  Commendation  and 
Comment 

Any  successful  teacher  will  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  following  pomts 
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in  the  securing  of  school  morale,  and 
yet  these  points  which  are  illustrated 
below  were  quite  beyond  the  appre- 
ciation or  the  comprehension  of  the 
officers  first  in  charge  of  the  Morale 
Section,  which  was  intended  to  influ- 
ence the  esprit  de  corps  of  from  three 
to  four  million  fighters.  Every  good 
teacher  knows  that  a  large  factor  in 
the  promotion  of  morale  is  the  wise 
use  of  commendation  and  comment. 
The  successful  use  of  conunendation 
and  comment  is  based  primarily  upon 
observation,  interest,  and  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  the  last  involving 
what  is  frequently  called  "common 
sense." 

In  the  first  place,  observation  of 
value  to  an  officer,  as  well  as  to  a 
teacher,  embraces  matters  pertaining 
to  appearance,  moral  and  mental  atti- 
tudes, moods,  viewpoints,  and  the 
smallest  individual  characteristics, 
while  the  information  gained  from 
observation  of  these  things  may  be 
useful  at  once  or  held  in  reserve  for 
use  in  direct  or  indirect  ways. 

Interest  in  human  nature  in  the 
teaching  as  well  as  in  the  military  pro- 
fession should  be  inherent  and  nat- 
ural, but  it  may  also  be  acquired  or 
increased.  In  any  event,  it  should 
be  genuine  and  ought  to  involve  a 
liking  for  human  nature  itself,  as 
well  as  sympathy  with  individuals.  In- 
terest is  apt  to  be  the  spontaneous 
resultant  of  observation  and  is  prog- 
ressive in  character. 

Again,  every  experienced  teacher 
knows  that  a  too  notable  display  of 
interest  may  become  subject  to  sus- 
picion and  distrust.  Adults  feel  this 
suspicion  directly;  children,  uncon- 
sciously. The  teacher  who  permits 
the  pupils  to  show  too  gpreat  familiar- 
ity becomes  more  or  less  an  object  of 
contempt.  Our  training  schools  for 
teachers  do  not  lay  sufficient  stress 


upon  the  value  of  good  judgment  in 
this  respect, — or  common  sense,  of 
which  Theodore  Vail  has  said :  "It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ingredients 
of  success.  It  is  also  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  the  world."  The  most  suc- 
cessful principals  of  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  those  who  look  par- 
ticularly for  this  all-important  quality 
in  the  candidates  for  position  under 
them. 

The  amazingly  self-sufficient  youths 
who  proposed  to  take  charge  of  the 
morale  of  several  million  men  did  not 
even  understand  the  simple  principles 
involving  the  use  of  commendation, 
which,  of  course,  includes,  as  every 
good  teacher  knows,  comment  in  vari- 
ous forms.  Favorable  comment,  when 
understandingly  made,  is  usually  an 
incentive  to  better  effort.  As  illus- 
trated by  Charles  M.  Schwab,  one  of 
the  most  successful  managers  of  men 
in  America,  praise  may  involve  tm- 
f avorable  criticism  for  those  not  men- 
tioned. Again,  he  remarked  on  one 
occasion  that,  "When  I  want  to  find 
fault  with  my  men  I  say  nothing  when 
I  go  through  their  departments.  If  I 
were  satisfied  I  would  praise  them. 
My  silence  hurts  them  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  and  it  doesn't 
give  offense.  It  miakes  them  think 
and  work  harder." 

Common  Sense 

The  teaching  profession  and  the 
public,  also,  should  realize  more  than 
ever,  as  it  is  realized  in  armies  more 
than  before,  that  scientific  or  technical 
training  may  be  instilled  much  more 
readily  than  knowledge  of  htunan  na- 
ture, although  this  may  be  acquired 
and  extended  in  greater  or  less  degree 
by  contact  with  fellow-men.  Teach- 
ers, as  well  as  officers,  may  property 
desire  to  be  popular  but  they  may  not 
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adopt  iaq>roper  methods  to  become 
popular.  Brigadier  General  Lincoln 
C.  Andrews  has  briefly  stated  the 
matter  in  the  following  words :  ^'It  is 
proper  that  you  should  aspire  to 
popularity,  to  be  beloved  of  your  men, 
to  be  one  of  those  leaders  of  whom  it 


is  boasted  that  their  men  would  follow 
them  anywhere.  Do  not  be  deluded 
into  thinking  that  this  popularity  is 
attained  by  easy  going  methods,  by 
favoritism,  by  winking  at  deliquendes, 
and  overlooking  failures  in  strict 
performance  of  duty." 


Spelling  of  English  by  Porto  Rican  Pupils 

By  C.  W.  St.  John 

Dean,  University  of  Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Several  recent  issues  of  the  Porto  Rico  School  Review  have  contained  a  series  of 
articles  by  this  author  under  this  title. 

The  early  articles  give  the  tables  upon  which  the  conclusions  in  this  article  are  based. 

We  republish  this,  the  third  of  the  series,  because  it  seems  to  contain  the  most 
practical  method  for  teaching  spelling  to  pupils  ifamiliar  with  a  foreign  language  that  we 
have  ever  seen  suggested.  It  is  a  system  Uiat  can  be  employed  by  every  teacher  of  spelling 
to  overcome  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  adapt- 
able by  every  teacher  to  any  class  or  condition  that  may  be  met  with  in  teaching. 

Teachers  who  desire  tiie  earlier  issues  of  this  series  can  obtain  them  by  writing  to 
the  D^artment  of  Education  and  the  Porto  Rico  Teachers'  Association,  San  Juan, 
Porto  Kico,  at  15c  an  issue.  The  three  issues  are  January,  Fd>ruai7  and  March,  1919.— Ed. 
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THE  length  and  details  of  this 
series  of  articles  may  have  led 
already  to  the  inference  that  the  writer 
considers  spelling  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  common-school  edu- 
cation. Of  course  correct  spelling  is 
not  among  the  really  tntal,  fundamen- 
tal aims  of  education.  It  is  one  of 
the  formal  and  superficial  products  of 
schooling,  but  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  merit  study  and  systematic  in- 
struction. 

The  very  fact  of  its  formal  charac- 
ter renders  it  more  easy  to  obtain 
accurate  information  as  to  the  results 
of  intruction.  For  the  same  reason  it 
is  also  possible  to  recommend  definite 
methods  of  instruction  with  some  con- 
findence  that  they  fit  the  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  length  of  this  par- 
ticular article,  the  methods  of  spell- 
ing instruction  recommended  are  not 


unduly  burdensome  in  any  way.  They 
are  designed  to  lighten  the  peculiai' 
difficulties  of  pupils  studying  under  a 
bilingual  system,  to  rationalize  spell- 
ing instruction  and  to  better  the  edu- 
cational product  in  a  feature  which  is 
important  for  all  Porto  Ricans,  at  the 
expense  only  of  slightly  increased, 
perhaps,  but  much  more  coherent 
efforts  of  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
this  particular. 

Real  spelling  instruction  is  not  the 
extremely  simple  matter  of  testing 
pupils  on  the  spelling  of  words  merely 
designated  (not  properly  assigned)  for 
study  on  the  preceding  day;  careful 
preparation  and  real  teaching  are 
necessary. 

In  this  article,  for  economy  of 
space,  the  general  principles  of  spell- 
ing instruction  are  not  fully  discussed* 
The  aim  has  been  to  combine  a  maxi* 
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mum  of  concrete,  practical  material 
with  a  minimum  of  theory. 

The  recommendations  have  special 
reference^  of  course,  to  the  public 
schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

Most  of  them  are  grouped  about  the 
three  central  topics :  The  Selection  of 
Words;  Assignment,  Instruction  and 
Study;  and  Testing  and  the  Correct- 
ing of  Errors. 

A.  The  Selection  of  Words 

The  suggestions  following  under 
this  topic  are  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing assumptions :  (a)  that  the  mini- 
mum necessity  of  any  individual  in  the 
matter  of  spelling  is  to  attain  auto- 
matic correct  spelling  of  the  words 
which  he  wUl  need  to  write,  and  that 
he  should  first  learn  the  words  that 
are,  or  should  be,  in  most  common 
use ;  (b)  that  one  of  the  spelling  prob- 
lems of  first  importance  is  to  correct 
common  errors  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble; and  (c)  that  the  words  most 
difficult  for  spelling  are  not  necessarily 
the  longest  (see  Remarks,  number  2, 
Article  I  of  this  series),  especially  in 
Porto  Rico  where  short  English  words 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  are  more  for- 
>eign  than  those  of  Latin  derivation, 
most  of  which  are  long. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  unaided 
judgment  of  teachers  as  to  the  rela- 
tive spelling  difficulty  of  words  for 
their  pupils  is  exceeding  unreliable. 

In  the  absence  of  an  official  graded 
spelling  book  which  is  known  to  be 
fitted  to  local  needs,  the  following 
sources  for  spelling  words  are  recom- 
mended. They  are  arranged  in  de- 
scending order  as  to  the  writer's 
estimate  of  their  value  in  Porto  Rico. 

( 1 )  The  words  actually  misspelled 
in  general  written  work  by  the  special 
^pils  under  consideration,  as  indi- 
cated in  (a)  individual  lists,  kept  by 


each  pupil,  of  the  words  mispelled 
by  himself  in  any  written  work;  (b) 
class  or  subject  lists,  kept  by  pupils 
and  teacher,  of  the  words  specially 
related  to  certain  subjects  which  are 
commonly  misspelled  by  many  pupils ; 
and  (c)  grade  lists,  kept  by  pupils  and 
teacher,  of  common  words  generally 
misspelled  by  many  pupils  in  thjfe 
group. 

If  written  work' is  always  returned 
with  misspelled  words  marked,  each 
pupil  may  be  required  to  add  to  his 
individual  list  all  such  words  not 
already  included.  Bound  booklets 
made  by  the  pupils  may  be  used  for 
these  lists,  lliey  should  be  paged  and 
indexed  to  permit  an  approximation 
to  alphabetical  order,  so  that  duplica- 
tion of  words  may  be  avoided  and 
reference  may  be  facilitated. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  words  in 
the  class  list  the  teacher  may  very 
easily  and  conveniently  keep  the  list 
in  the  form  of  a  card  index,  using 
slips  of  paper  arranged  alphabetically 
in  a  little  box,  only  one  word  being 
written  on  each  slip.  If  the  dates  on 
which  each  word  is  assigned  and  re- 
viewed are  written  on  the  correspond- 
ing slips,  the  "follow-up"  plan  (see 
number  13  of  this  article)  will  be 
easier  and  the  pupils  may  be  made 
more  fully  responsible. 

One  of  the  merits  of  this  method  is 
that  it  makes  spelling  more  significant 
thru  correlating  it  with  other  work. 

(2)  The  words  most  commonly  mis-- 
spelled  in  Porto  Rico  as  indicated  in 
Table  IV  in  the  first  article  of  this 
series.  In  the  upper  grade  an  im- 
mediate and  direct  attack  should  be 
made  on  these  words,  beginning  with 
those  most  frequently  misspelled  and 
proreeding  toward  the  end  of  the  list 
omitting  almost  no  words.  Practi- 
cally every  word  in  tiie  list  should  be 
included  in  the  automatic  spelling  vo- 
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cabulary  of  the  eighth-grade  graduate. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
order  of  the  words  in  this  list  indi- 
cates neither  the  relative  frequency  of 
their  use  nor  their  relative  spelling 
difficulty,  but  a  combination  of  both — 
the  relative  frequency  of  their  mis- 
spelling. For  this  reason  we  recom- 
mend for  the  intermediate  and  lower 
grade  that  selections  for  assignment 
be  made  first  from  the  top  of  the  list 
and  proceed  toward  its  end,  words 
being  omitted  if  not  needed  for  the 
spelling  vocabulary  of  the  grade  in 
question,  or  if  too  difficult 

(3)  The  thousand  commonest  words 
in  the  English  language,  as  indicated 
in  the  Ayres  list  and  other  similar 
lists.  The  Ayres  list  we  consider  ex- 
cellent for  use  in  Porto  Rico,  tho 
of  course  the  grouping  does  not  ac- 
curately represent  relative  difficult  or 
probable  grade  scores  for  Porto  Rican 
pupils. 

(4)  Modern  American  spellers  and 
general  reading,  selection  and  classifi- 
cation being  made  along  lines  indicated 
in  numbers  14  and  15  of  this  article. 

A  graded  English  speller  for  Latin- 
American  countries  is  very  much 
needed.  No  speller  prepared  for 
continental  United  States  schools  is 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Spanish- 
speaking  pupils. 

B.  Assignment^    Instruction    and 

Study 

These  three  phases  of  spelling  in- 
struction are  grouped  together  be- 
cause, in  the  absence  of  a  suitable 
graded  speller,  the  three  must  be  very 
closely  combined  in  a  flexible  super- 
vised study  scheme. 

The  following  have  been  taken  as 
basic  principles  which  must  be  ob- 
served in  an  effective  plan  of  spelling 
mstructioa. 


((/)  The  spelling  lesson  should  be 
so  conducted  that  there  is  formed  in 
the  pupil's  mind  a  permanent  associa- 
tion between  meaning,  pronunciation 
and  the  correct  succession  of  letters 
as  seen  and  as  written. 

(e)  Means  must  be  taken  to  focal- 
ize or  concentrate  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  upon  the  form  of  the  word, 
especially  upon  the  parts  which  offer 
greatest  spelling  difficulty — the  "pic- 
ture" of  the  word  must  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind. 

(/)  Learning  to  spell  and  correct- 
ing misspellings  are  processes  of  habit- 
formation,  and  require  time  and  care- 
ful supervision. 

{g)  The  fundamental  and  most  fre- 
quent procedure  in  spelling  exercises 
and  tests  should  be  written  rather 
than  oral — ^in  the  last  analysis,  spell- 
ing is  a  motor  habit,  and  the  moat 
direct  and  economical  way  of  forming 
a  motor  habit  is  to  practice  the  cer- 
rect  movements,  Focalization  of  the 
form  of  the  word  is  but  an  inqiortant 
preliminary  and  accessory  to  the  form- 
ing of  the  motor  habit 

(A)  Spelling  instructions  should  be 
more  than  merely  corrective.  To  be 
efficient  it  must  anticipate  and  prevent 
errors.  To  permit  the  formation  of 
an  erroneous  spelling  habit  is  to  double 
the  teacher's  task,  for  then  he  has  to 
direct  not  only  the  formation  of  a 
new  habit,  but  also  the  eradication  of 
an  old  one. 

(«)  Special  periods  should  be  set 
apart  exclusively  for  spelling  instruc- 
tion in  English,  above  all  in  Porto 
Rico.  This  principle  we  affirm  in 
spite  of  the  recent  general  tendency  to 
eliminate  special  spelling  lessons  and 
to  rely  solely  upon  incidental  spelling 
instruction  in  English  and  other 
classes.  (For  a  telling  attack  upon 
the  theories  and  observations  ad- 
vanced in   favor  of   the   incidental 
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method  see  the  second  little  book 
mentioned  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  this  article.) 

The  concrete  recommendations  for 
English  spelling  instruction  in  Porto 
Rico  are  as  follows : 

(5)  The  number  of  words. — ^Not 
too  many  words  should  be  assigned  in 
a  single  lesson.  If  instruction  is  thoro, 
10  or  15  new  words  per  week  are 
enough  in  the  lower  grades  and  25  or 
30  in  the  upper  grades.  When  a 
higher  standard  of  spelling  has  been 
attained  in  our  public  schook  the 
number  should  probably  be  even  less. 

(6)  Teaching  the  meaning  of 
words. — In  general,  the  spelling  of  a 
word  should  not  be  taught,  or  its  form 
studied,  until  the  meaning  is  clear. 
As  in  almost  all  subjects,  formal  defi- 
nitions are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The 
use  of  the  dictionary  for  study  and  the 
using  of  words  in  sentences  for  illus- 
trations, instruction  and  testing  are 
recommended.  Teaching  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  of  course,  must  be  a 
much  more  important  and  extensive 
part  of  the  spelling  lesson  in  Porto 
Rico  than  among  pupils  whose  moth- 
er-tongue is  English.  Especially  in 
the  lower  grades  (notwithstanding  the 
merits  of  the  "direct"  method  of  lan- 
guage instruction)  perhaps  the  judi- 
cious use  of  translation  to  Spanish  is 
an  acceptable  method  for  teaching  the 
meaning  of  spelling  words  in  difficult 
cases.  Always,  whether  translation  is 
used  or  not,  particular  care  should  be 
taken  to  teach  distinctions  in  meaning 
where  words  nearly  correspond  in 
form  in  the  two  languages,  but  have 
different  meanings. 

The  meanings  and  uses  of  words 
may  effectively  be  brought  out  in  oral 
English  lessons  and  then  assigned  for 
spelling,  thus  making  the  spelling  les- 
son meet  a  real  need,  in  enabling  the 


pupils  to  use  in  writing  the  new  words 
that  they  have  learned. 

(7)  Teaching  pronunciation. — ^Pu- 
pils should  acquire  as  early  as  possi- 
ble the  ability  to  learn  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  new  words  from  the  dictionary, 
but  in  Porto  Rico  imitation  of  the 
pronunciation  given  by  the  teacher 
should  be  the  principal  method,  and 
the  teacher  must  be  insistent  upon  as 
close  an  approximation  to  the  correct 
English  pronunciation  as  is  possible. 
Words  should  be  pronounced  by 
teacher  and  pupils  when  assigned. 

Mispronunciation  frequently  leads 
to  misspelling.  Three  types  of  mis- 
pronunciation common  in  Porto  Rico 
are  reflected  in  the  three  classes  of 
spelling  errors  numbered  7,  8  and  16 
in  Table  VI  (Article  II).  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  misspellings 
listed  in  Table  IV  (Article  I)  show 
clearly,  to  one  familiar  with  the  local 
pronunciation  of  English,  the  influ- 
ence of  misprotmuciation.  See,  for 
example,  the  following  numbers  in 
Table  IV :  1,  3,  7,  16,  20, 22,  27,  29, 
32,  33,  36,  45,  etc  Many  of  the  sub- 
stitutions listed  m  Table  VIII  (Article 
II)  clearly  show  this  same  influence. 

(8)  ''Bye  and  ear  lists."— The 
pupils'  difficulties  may  be  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  use  of  "ear  lists" 
and  "eye  lists,**  the  former  containing 
words  that  are  perfectly  regular  and 
may  be  spelled  "by  sound,"  and  the 
latter  containing  irregular  words  like 
through,  ocean,  etc.  The  pupils  may 
be  required  at  the  time  of  assignment 
to  add  the  new  words  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  lists,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  to  use  the  lists  for  study  and 
review. 

(9)  Visualising  the  words.'-The  de- 
sired centering  of  attention  upon  the 
forms  of  the  words  and  the  impressing 
of  the  "word-picture"  upon  the  mind 
may  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  methods:  Writing  the  new 
word  on  the  blackboard,  erasing  it 
quickly,  and  then  asking  the  pupils  to 
write  an  exact  copy  of  it ;  using  cards 
each  of  which  has  one  new  word  of 
the  spelling  lesson  written  upon  it,  and 
which  is  shown  to  the  pupils  for  a 
very  short  time,  after  which  they  are 
asked  to  make  exact  copies  from 
memory.  This  ''flashing"  of  new 
words  (whether  by  blackboard  or 
cards)  may  be  repeated  several  times 
whitel  the  pupils  are  instructed  to 
make  sure  that  their  copies  are  cor- 
rect, and  the  method  may  be  used 
also  in  review  exercises. 

Parts  of  words  which  are  known 
generally  to  cause  special  difficulty 
(see  Tables  VII  and  VIII,  Article  II) 
may  be  focalized  by  the  above  methods, 
with  the  added  feature  of  the  under- 
scoring or  writing  in  a  different  color 
of  the  difficult  parts.  Occasionally 
in  such  cases  (as  ght,  th,  wh,  etc.) 
the  troublesome  parts  may  be  written 
upon  the  blackboard  quite  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  word  and  left 
before  the  class  for  some  time. 

For  purposes  of  visualization  as  well 
as  word  study,  words  which  are  con- 
fusing because  of  their  length  may  be 
broken  up  to  reveal  familiar  words  or 
other  units  (as  child-hood,  en-courage- 
fnent,  etc.)  ;  words  with  similiar  com- 
binations (cot^h,  enough,  rough,  etc.) 
may  be  compared;  homonyms  (too, 
two  and  to;  bow  and  bough;  their  and 
there,  etc.)  may  be  carefully  com- 
pared, the  distinction  being  brought 
out  clearly. 

Leaving  the  words  conspicuously 
written  on  the  blackboard  for  a  day 
or  more  is,  in  general,  not  as  effect- 
ive as  the  "flash"  methods,  since  at- 
tention is  never  as  sharply,  concen- 
trated upon  the  list  or  upon  the 
individual  words,  but  this  method  is 
good  for  supplementing  the  others. 


In  general,  it  is  preferable  for  the 
pupils  to  study  and  focalize  die 
words  in  script — as  they  are  writ- 
ten— ^rather  than  in  print 

(10)  The  dividing  of  words, — 
Both  pronunciation  and  visualiza- 
tion may  be  aided  by  the  dividing  of 
words.  A  recommendation  has  just 
been  made  for  divisions  which  assist 
in  visualizing.  For  use  in  either 
pronunciation  or  visualizing,  division 
into  syllables  is  recommended  for 
children  in  the  lower  grades,  and  in- 
to larger  units  for  upper  grades. 
For  a  little  child  the  division,  re-la- 
tion-ship,  is  more  helpful  than  rela- 
tion-ship, whereas  for  an  upper- 
grade  pupil  the  latter  is  more  helpful 
and  economical. 

(11)  Forming  the  correct  motor 
habits. — ^As  indicated  in  (g),  above, 
writing  a  word  is  the  most  reliable 
method  of  forming  the  desired  motor 
habits.  To  this,  however,  a  caution 
must  be  added, — ^namely,  that  if  it  is 
required  that  a  word  be  written 
many  times,  as  a  part  of  the  study- 
ing of  the  lesson,  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  errors  during  the 
process.  Either  the  pupils  must  be 
emphatically  cautioned  to  write  ex- 
actly and  carefully  and  to  keep  in 
mind  the  "picture"  of  the  word,  or 
else  there  must  be  direct  supervision 
by  the  teacher. 

A  good  habituation  method  is  the 
distinct  and  attentive  writing  of  each 
word  five  or  ten  times  by  the  pupil, 
supplemented  by  purely  mental  study 
of  the  spelling,  and  the  writing  by 
each  pupil  of  good  original  sentences 
containing  the  words  assigned — ^two 
or  three  sentences  for  each  word. 
These  may  be  read  and  given  to  the 
teacher  at  the  time  of  the  spelling 
recitation.  This  sentence  writing 
may  also  be  correlated  with  the  gen- 
eral English  lessons. 
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(12)  Vocalisation  during  study, — 
The  learning  process  is  aided,  prob- 
ably in  almost  all  cases,  if  the  drill 
exercise  (the  writing  of  the  word 
five  or  ten  times)  is  accompanied  by 
vocalization — ^that  is,  if  the  pupil 
"pronounces  mentally"  or  very  softly 
whispers  each  syllable  or  larger  unit 
as  he  writes  it. 

(13)  A  *' follow-up'*  systtm,—Vor 
many  words,  especially  those  that 
have  been  previously  misspelled,  one 
lesson  b  not  sufficient  to  firmly  es- 
tablish correct  spelling  habit.  Teach- 
ers are  all  too  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  words  spelled  correctly  in  spe- 
cial spelling  lessons  and  tests  are 
frequently  misspelled  in  free  com- 
position. The  spelling  lesson  is  very 
largely  wasted  unless  it  is  followed 
by  systematic  reviews  and  a  close 
scrutiny  of  general  written  work  to 
detect  and  correct  errors  when  they 
first  occur. 

The  checking-up  of  errors  in  writ- 
ten work  is  covered  by  the  keeping 
of  individual,  subject  and  grade  lists 
of  misspellings,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  import- 
ance of  this  cannot  be  overestimated. 
To  expect  the  elimination  of  spelling 
errors  in  any  way  except  through 
such  systematic  attention  is  quite  as 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  the  habit 
of  thumb-sucking  by  a  two-year-old 
child  to  cure  itself  without  special 
care  on  the  part  of  the  parent. 

For  the  systematic  reviews  re- 
ferred to  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph  above,  the  following  plan 
is  excellent.  It  has  been  used  with 
remarkable  success  in  the  Cleveland 
schools  for  several  years.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  including  in  each  les- 
son, as  subordinate  words,  of  all  the 
new  words  assigned  during  the  two 
weeks   just   preceding;   also    special 


more  extensive  reviews  once  each 
week;  also,  at  the  end  of  every  eight 
weeks,  oral  and  written  contests,  be- 
tween the  same  grades  of  different 
schools  where  that  is  possible — in 
any  case  regarded  as  special  events, 
and  based  upon  all  words  studied 
during  the  past  eight  weeks,  or  even 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year;  also 
annual  contests  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

This  scheme  of  reviews,  in  the 
absence  of  an  official  speller,  clearly 
necessitates  the  keeping  of  a  note- 
book by  the  teacher,  indicating  all 
new  words  assigned  for  each  regular 
lesson. 

These  reviews,  like  all  reviews, 
should  involve  new  study,  not  mere- 
ly a  repitition  of  old  lessons.  This 
and  other  ends  will  be  served  if  the 
words  are  grouped  or  re-grouped  for 
reviewing  and  treated  in  the  ways 
indicated  in  number  15  of  this  arti- 
cle. These  groupings,  in  turn, 
should  be  reviewed. 

The  preceding  recommendations 
are  specific  and  refer  to  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  study  for  a  special 
group  of  words  assigned.  The  follow- 
ing three  recommendations  are  con- 
cerned more  with  systematic  in- 
struction of  a  general  and  preventive 
character. 

The  assignment  in  the  spelling  les- 
son of  words  most  commonly  mis- 
spelled in  Porto  Rico  (already  rec- 
ommended) is  a  specific  preventive 
measure  as  well  as  corrective.  More 
general  preventive  instruction  should 
be  even  more  effective. 

(14)  Instruction  on  the  peculiar 
spelling  difficulties  of  Porto  Rican 
pupils. — The  pupils  should  have 
special  lessons  on  the  following  top- 
ics, and  should  have  these  facts  re 
peatedly   recalled   to   their  attention 
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until  tiiey  are  pennanentiy  inq>ressed 
upon  their  minds: 

A.  The  relative  frequency  of  oc» 
currence  of  special  classes  of  spelling 
errors,  as  indicated  in  Table  VI  (Ar- 
ticle II).  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  following:  (a)  the 
exceedingly  large  number  of  errors 
resulting  from  confusion  of  English 
words,  and  the  importance  of  clear 
distinctions  in  meaning  and  form  be- 
tween words  resembling  each  other; 
(b)  the  characteristic  ways  in  which 
Spanish  spelling  is  reflected  in  errors 
in  English  spelling  (see  Table  VI, 
numbers  2,  3,  5  and  16,  and  especial- 
ly Remark  number  2  in  Article  II; 
also  ntmibers  3,  4  and  29,  S,  24,  etc., 
etc.,  in  Titie  VII,  Article  II);  and 
(d)  the  errors  resulting  from  care- 
lessness and  lack  of  pride  in  spelling 
(as  numbers  6,  10,  11,  12  and  17, 
Table  VI). 

B.  The  most  troublesome  letters 
and  combinations,  as  indicated  in 
Tables  VII  and  VIII,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  following  facts: 
(a)  vowels  and  certain  special 
groups  of  consonants  (see  Remarks, 
numbers  4  and  5,  Article  II) ;  (b) 
the  tendency  to  substitute  single  let- 
ters for  diphthongs  (see  Remarks, 
number  8,  Article  II) ;  and  (c)  the 
tendency — even  more  common  and 
natural  here  than  in  the  United  States 
— ^to  substitute  phonetic  spelling  for 
irregular  spellings,  and  the  import- 
ance of  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  words  classed  at  "eye  words." 

C.  The  five  or  six  rules  of  which 
violations  occur  most  frequentiy  in 
Porto  Rico  (see  examples  g^ven  for 
number  4,  Table  VI).  Only  in  the 
most  important  cases  should  excep- 
tion to  the  rules  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  rules.  Rules  should 
be  taught  inductively — ^that  is,  with 


the  study  of  illustrative  cases  pre- 
ceding the  learning  of  rules. 

(15)  Inductive  word  study. — An 
excellent  basis  for  such  word  study 
is  the  use  of  groupings  such  as  the 
following:  (a)  by  meaning  (food 
stuffs,  as  rice,  sugar,  bread;  house- 
hold furnishings  as  table,  chair,  pic- 
ture; synonyms,  as  discover,  invent, 
reveal;  antonyms,  as  conquer  surren- 
der) ;  (b)  by  phonograms  (as 
enough,  rough,  tough;  design,  as- 
sign) ;  (c)  by  homonyms  (as  too, 
two,  to) ;  (d)  by  the  lesser  phonic 
units  indicated  in  Tables  VII  and 
VIII,  Article  II,  special  emirfiasis  be- 
ing placed,  of  course,  upon  those 
nusspelled  most  frequentiy  (as  near, 
hear,    fear;    dance,    chance,    force; 

ni^li^,  bought,  strai^^O »  (^)  ^y  P^^ 
fixes,  suffixes,  and  word  stems,  spe- 
cial emphasis  being  placed  upon  the 
most  troublesome,  as  indicated  in  the 
examples  for  number  3  of  Table  VI 
(as  account,  acknowledge,  acquire; 
immediate,  impossible ;  nfinecessary, 
tiiitrue;  studytfijr,  beifi^^  swinmmj^; 
vzcaition,  promotion;  permisxian, 
transmisjiatf ;  immediatt,  Mediterrz,- 
nean,  medidxi;  act,  action,  transact- 
Inductive  methods  in  this  case  are 
those  which  do  not  begin  with  ab- 
stract principles,  but  which  permit 
the  pupils  to  discover  for  them- 
selves the  word  relationships  and 
principles  of  word  structure.  They 
may  be  led  to  discover  the  groups 
themselves  and  to  seek  examples 
among  words  already  assigned  for 
spelling  or  in  advance  of  assignment 
or  in  some  cases  they  may  be  given 
a  few  examples  and  then  asked  to 
find  others.  In  either  case  special 
study  should  be  g^ven  to  the  groups 
arranged  by  the  pupils. 

After  several  related  groups  are 
prepared,  profitable  comparisons  may 
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be  made  among  them,  leading  to 
broader  conclusions  concerning  word 
relationship  and  structure. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is 
unnecessary,  unwise  and,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  allotment  of  time, 
impossible  to  have  such  lessons  every 
day.  They  fit  in  best  with  the  week- 
ly or  other  reviews,  and  then  serve 
to  make  the  reviews  more  significant 
and  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prepare  the  way  for  advance  in- 
struction. 

The  results  of  such  systematic 
word  study  would  well  repay  the 
teacher  in  Porto  Rico,  even  if  the 
burden  of  the  selection  of  words 
and  organization  of  the  system 
rested  upon  himself. 

This  method  joins  admirably  with 
the  Morin  method  of  general  Eng- 
lish instruction.  For  present  upper- 
grade  pupils  who  have  not  been  in- 
structed under  that  system  it  is  en- 
tirely practicable,  and  when  that  sys- 
tem has  "grovm  up"  through  the 
grades  these  methods  will  be  merely 
a  further  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  system,  beginning  in  the 
lower  grades  where  the  English  vo- 
cabulary begins  to  expand  fairly 
rapidly.  In  effect,  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  spelling  work  would  be 
integral  parts  of  the  system  of  gen- 
eral  English  instruction. 

(16)  The  use  of  the  dictionary. — 
Pupils  should  be  thoroughly  inr 
structed  and  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  dictionary,  in  finding  words  and 
learning  their  meanings  and  pronun- 
ciation, both  for  advance  study  and 
for  correcting  their  own  spelling 
errors.  Using  the  dictionary  should 
become  a  r^;ular  habit.  Once  the 
child  has  left  school,  the  dictionary 
must  take  the  place  of  the  teacher 
and     the     spelling    lesson.    In    the 


United  States  the  use  of  the  diction- 
ary is  generally  begun  in  about  the 
fourth  grade,  and  there  is  probably 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
begun  at  that  point  in  Porto  Rico. 

C.  Testing    and    Correcting    op 

Errors. 

The  following  are  taken  as  guid- 
ing principles:  (/)  that  the  real  ulti- 
mate test  of  spelling  proficiency  is  in 
free  composition,  and  that  the  most 
reliable  special  test  is  that  which 
most  nearly  conforms  to  the  condi- 
tions of  this  ultimate  test  (namely, 
being  written  rather  than  oral,  and 
the  attention  being  primarily  directed 
upon  the  ideas  expressed  rather  than 
the  details  of  spelling) ;  and  (k) 
that  the  processes  of  corrective  in- 
struction and  study  should  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  of  general 
or  preventive  instruction  and  study. 

(17)  Testing:  inditndual,  subject 
and  grade  lists  of  misspellings, — ^This 
method  of  testing  is  the  only  one 
which  approaches  the  ideal  test  indi- 
cated in  (/)  above. 

(18)  Testing:  writing  from  dictor 
tion, — ^For  special  tests,  writing  from 
dictation  is  superior  to  any  oral 
methods,  according  to  the  principle 
stated  above,  and  the  dictation  of 
sentences  is  superior  to  the  dictation 
of  isolated  words. 

When  written  tests  of  any  kind 
are  used  the  work  should  invariably 
be  corrected,  and  troublesome  words 
reassigned  and  "followed  up.'' 

(19)  Testing:  oral, — ^Aside  from 
the  general  pedagogical  defects  of 
oral  testing,  as  indicated  in  (/), 
there  is  the  added  defect  that  each 
pupil  is  tested  on  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  all  of  the  test  words  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  of 
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rivalry  and  competition  among  die 
pupils  and  the  mere  variation  from 
other  methods  tend  to  arouse  inter- 
est, and  the  oral  method  is  more 
rapid.  Oral  tests  may  probably  be 
used  advantageously  half  as  fre- 
quently or  extensively  as  written 
tests.  The  acceptable  relative  use  of 
the  two  may  be  judged  somewhat  by 
the  teacher  if  a  good  "follow-up" 
plan  is  faithfully  used. 

(20)  A  principle  far  the  correct- 
ing of  errors, — When  words  have 
actually  been  misspelled  and  are  as- 
signed from  individual,  subject  or 
class  lists  for  study,  the  immediate 
aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to 
specially  direct  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  or  class  to  the  error  committed 
and  to  the  correct  form.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  visualizing  de- 
vices such  as  are  suggested  in  num- 
ber 8  of  this  article  (especially  in 
the  second  and  third  paragraphs), 
the  erroneous  and  the  correct  forms 
being  presented  together. 

(21)  A  principle  for  preventive 
instruction. — ^Where  the  purpose  of 
the  lesson  is  to  prevent  errors  in  the 
spelling  of  words  that  are  known 
to  present  unusual  special  difficulties 
to  most  students,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  best,  at  the  time  of  assign- 
ment, not  to  inform  the  pupils '  as 
to  common  erroneous  spellings,  but 
to  lead  to  specially  vivid  visualiza- 
tion of  the  word  and  particularly  of 
the  most  difficult  parts.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  use  them,  inductive 
methods  such  as  those  described  in 
the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of 
number  15  of  this  article  are  ex- 
cellent 

As  examples  of  types  of  words  for 
which  this  kind  of  preventive  in- 
struction is  suited,  the  following  may 
be    cited:    Homonyms,    double    and 


single  letters,  words  whose  spelling 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  cor- 
responding Spanish  words,  words 
with  nasal  sounds  (as  correctly  or 
incorrectly  pronounced  by  Porto 
Rican  pupils),  words  with  silent  let- 
ters, etc. 

D.    Genksal 

(22)  Interest  and  pride. — Granted 
that  pedagogically  sound  methods  are 
exceedingly  important,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  effectiveness  of  spell- 
ing instruction  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  degree  of  interest  in 
the  work  and  pride  in  the  results, 
experienced  by  the  pupils.  The  most 
fundamental  sources  of  this  interest 
and  pride  are  (a)  the  pupil's  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  and  value  of 
good  spelling;  (b)  the  direct  intrin- 
sic appeal  of  interesting  subject- 
matter  and  good  organization  and 
presentation  of  the  work,  and  (e) 
the  pupil's  consciousness  of  the  pro- 
gress that  he  is  making. 

The  teacher  must  adopt  for  him- 
self the  most  valuable  methods  for 
stimulating  the  first  of  these,  (a), 
in  his  own  particular  pupils.  The 
teacher  who  Intelligently  and  faith- 
fully makes  use  of  good  methods  will 
arouse  the  second.  For  the  third, 
(r),  it  is  recommended  that  each 
pupil  prepare  a  chart,  planned  by  the 
teacher,  for  indicating  daily  the 
marks  for  each  spelling  lesson  and 
the  number  of  words  misspelled  in 
general  written  work  for  a  series  of 
weeks,  and  be  required  to  keep  a 
careful  record  for  himself.  The 
teacher  should  examine  these  records 
frequently  and  give  each  individual 
his  due  in  the  way  of  advice,  com- 
mendation or  censure.  Special  hon- 
ors may  be  given  periodically  to  the 
pupils  who  improve  most. 
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Some  tactful  teachers  can  success- 
fully use  the  method  of  exhibiting 
to  the  class  the  records  of  all  of  the 
pupils.  The  danger  in  this  is  that 
unpleasant  rivalry  and  jealously  may 
result,  and  that  the  principal  aim  of 
the  pupils  may  become  merely  per- 
sonal precedence. 

A  more  superficial  method  of 
arousing  interest  is  (d)  the  use  oft 
contests  and  games.  Most  children 
take  great  pleasure  in  "spelling 
matches/'  which  are  frequently  given 
as  special  features  on  Fridays. 
Probably  the  most  suitable  class- 
room spelling  game  other  than 
"spelling  down"  is  "building  words" 
from  letters  printed  or  written  gn 
little  cards.  Each  child  is  given  sev- 
eral letters,  and  each  tries  to  spell 
more  words  than  any  other  by  ar- 
ranging and  rearranging  the  letters. 
Of  course  the  words  must  be  cor- 
rectly spelled  to  be  counted.  In  the 
upper  grades  the  cards  need  not  be 
used,  but  letters  or  a  word  may  be 
written  on  the  blackboard  and  the 
pupil  may  write  all  of  the  words  that 
he  can  "build"  with  the  given  let- 
ters. This  game  may  be  used  oc- 
casionally as  a  diversion,  especially 
as  a  reward  for  good  work.  The 
winner  of  this  game  is  not  necessa- 
rily the  best  speller  in  the  group, 
since  psychological  factors  other 
than  spelling  ability  are  involved  in 
the  game. 

(23)  The  allotment  of  time  for 
the  spelling  lesson, — ^In  ten  of  the 
leading  American  cities,  where  a 
certain  spelling  investigation  was 
conducted,  an  average  of  a  little 
more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  entire 
available  time  is  devoted  to  spelling 
as  a  special  subject.  This  is  abotit 
106  minutes  per  week  an  average  of 


a  little  more  than  20  minutes  per 
day.  It  is  doubtful  if  as  much  as 
this  is  necessary  with  English-speak- 
ing pupils  if  a  good  "follow-up" 
system  is  in  use.  In  Porto  Rico  the 
pupils  need  more  special  English 
spelling  instruction  and  drill  than  on 
the  continent,  but  we  already  suffer 
from  a  crowded  program  because  of 
the  bilingual  system. 

The  writer  recommends  the  allot- 
ment in  urban  graded  schools  of  at 
least  75  minutes  per  week — prefera- 
bly 100 — for  special  spelling  instruc- 
tion in  English.  Of  course  in  the 
lower  grades  the  class  periods  should 
be  short  (with,  perhaps,  two  periods 
on  some  days,  one  being  for  in- 
struction and  the  other,  shorter,  for 
drill). 

This  recommendation  implies  a 
second,  that  pupils  be  given  a  special 
scholarship  mark  in  English  spelling. 

In  view  of  the  language  situation 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  official  method  of  English 
instruction  for  the  lower  grades,  a 
special  spelling  period  is  probably  not 
necessary  below  the  third  grade. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion, in  connection  with  this  recom- 
mendation for  special  periods,  that 
the  t}rpe  of  spelling  instruction  out- 
lined is  of  considerable  value  for 
general  training. 

So  many  details  have  been  given 
that  the  entire  matter  may  now  ap- 
pear rather  incoherent  to  the  reader. 
For  that  reason  the  following  stun- 
mary  of  most  of  the  concrete  recom- 
mendations is  added.  After  each 
note  is  given,  designed  to  indicate, 
not  the  teaching  aim  involved,  but 
the  location,  so  to  speak,  of  that 
particular  item  with  respect  to  the 
several  "parts"  of  the  lesson. 
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"Individual/'    lists    of    misspellings, 
selection,  testing  and  "follow  up." 

Table  IV  of  this  series — selection. 
Ayres'  thousand  words — selection. 
Meaning    of     words — ^assignment, 

study  and  recitation. 
Pronunciation  of  words  by  pupils — 

assignment,  study  and  recitation. 
"Ear   and    eye    lists" — assignment 

and  study. 
"Flash  methods" — assignment  and 

study. 
Division     of      words — assignment 

and  study. 
Writing  words — assignment,  study 

and  testing. 
Systematic     reviews — testing    and 

study. 
Table  VI  of  this  series — study. 
Tables  VII  and  VIII— study. 
Word  study — study  and  recitation. 
Dictionary — study    (see  6,   7   and 

16). 
Dictation — ^testing. 
Appeal  to  interest  and  pride — gen- 
eral. 
Pupils'  record  charts — general. 
Games — ^testing. 

Special  spelling  periods — general. 
Scholarship    mark    in    spelling — 

general. 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  very  little  distinction  be- 
tween "assignment"  and  "study." 

Of  course  it  is  not  supposed  that 
any  one  lesson  will  contain  all  of 
these  features.  Wide  variation  in 
methods  will  occur,  for  adaptation 
to  the  special  aim  of  the  respective 
lessons  and  for  mere  variety  itself. 


In  concluding  his  recommenda- 
tions the  writer  wishes  to  lay  special 
stress  upon   the  importance   of   the 


methods  of  selection  of  spelling 
words,  the  principle  of  few  words, 
and  thorough  instruction  (not  merely 
testing),  the  "follow-up"  plan  with 
individual  lists  of  misspeUings  and 
systematic  reviews,  and  the  type  of 
word  study  recommended  for  Porto 
Rican  pupils. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  in 
rigidly  prescribed  "cut-and-dried" 
methods  or  systems  of  instruction 
designed  to  cure  all  evils  in  certain 
fields  of  instruction.  No  claims  are 
made  for  any  magic  values  in  the 
suggestions  embodied  in  this  article, 
but  they  are  offered  with  confidence 
that  they  are  adapted  to  local  con- 
ditions. 

Their  adoption  would  involve  no 
radical  changes.  A  fair  trial  would 
necessitate  the  endorsing  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  and  the  official  allotment  of 
time  for  special  spelling  periods  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  per- 
haps the  preparation  of  some  more 
explicit  but  flexible  instructions  for 
teachers  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation or  the  supervisors,  careful 
supervision  and  insistence  upon  the 
following  of  the  general  plan,  and 
more  careful  and  systematic  prepara- 
tion of  spelling  lessons  by  teachers. 

The  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tions concerning  more  uniform  spell- 
ing standards,  which  follow  in  the 
next  article,  would  involve  no  bur- 
densome changes. 

The  composition  papers  upon 
which  this  investigation  is  based 
were  accompanied  by  t3rpical  lesson 
plans  for  spelling  and  by  descrip- 
tion of  spelling  methods  actually  in 
use.  A  hundred,  more  or  less  of 
these  plans  and  general  descriptions 
have  been  very  carefully  examined. 
They  provide  the  most  convincing 
evidence   of   the   very  general   lack. 
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not  only  of  any  similarity  of  meth- 
ods, but  also  of  clear  ideas  concern- 
ing the  general  principles  of  spelling 
instruction  and  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  special  significance  in  Porto 
Rico. 

A  graded  English  speller,  specially 
prepared  for  the  public  schools  of 
Porto  Rico,  perhaps  organized  along 
the  lines  blocked  out  in  this  article, 
is  very  much  needed.  It  should  be 
prepared  by  a  person,  or  persons,  in 
direct  touch  with  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  and  familiar  with  local 
conditions,  including  the  Spanish  lan^ 
guage.  It  should  be  issued  first  in 
the  form  of  a  tentative  teacher's 
manual,  and  revisions  should  be 
based  upon  the  results  of  actual  use. 
After  it  is  first  issued  reports  should 
be  obtained  from  a  large  number  of 
schools  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
tentative  and  the  final  gradings  of 
the  words. 


Until  this  need  is  met  no  fair 
spelling  product  will  be  obtained 
from  the  schools,  and  the  teachers 
and  supervisors  will  be  heavily  bur- 
dened with  the  organization  of  the 
spelling  work,  or  it  will  be  neglected. 

Of  the  many  books  and  articles  on 
spelling  which  the  writer  has  con- 
sulted in  his  studies  and  has  made 
free  use  of  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article,  he  wishes  to  refer  the 
reader  to  two.  Suzallo's  little  bode, 
"The  Teaching  of  SpelUng^'  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  New  York),  is  perhaps, 
for  those  not  desiring  too  much 
theory,  the  most  readable  and  prac- 
tical and  useable  of  those  that  cover 
the  general  field  of  theory  and 
method.  Wallin's  "Spelling  Effi- 
ciency" (Warwick  and  York,  Balti- 
more) is  mentioned  especially  for  its 
vindication  of  the  teaching  of  spell- 
ing as  a  special  subject  as  con- 
trasted with  the  "incidental"  method 
so  much  discussed  in  recent  years. 
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Thousand 

An  Account  of  Two  Year's  Work  for  the  Education  Department's  War 

Relief  Fund,  Victoria 

Compiled  by  Gilbert  M.  Wallace. 

This  early  war  work  is  full  of  suggestioiis  to  teachers  for  efnplQsnnent  in  our  own 
Victory  Loan  and  W.  S.  S.  drives.— Ed. 


I. — ^Foreword. 

"The  primal  virtues  shine  aloft  like 

stars; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal, 

and  bless. 
Lie  scattered  at  the  feet  of  men 

like  flowers" 

"The  primal  virtues"  is,  perhaps, 
a  vague  term;  but,  if  the  word 
"virtue"  retains  something  of  its 
primal  meaning  of  manliness — ^per- 
sonal valor  and  unselfish  endurance — 
we  can  say  without  boastfulness  that 
the  virtue  of  Australians  has  been 
tried  and  proved  on  the  slopes  of 
Gallipoli,  the  desert  sands  of  Egypt, 
the  fields  of  Prance,  the  flooded  en- 
gine-room of  the  Southland,  and  in 
hospitals  of  Lemnos.  All  the  world 
has  recognized  the  fact,  and  ac- 
claimed it.  Leaving  the  more  shin- 
ing record  to  the  historian  and  the 
poet,  let  us  tell  in  these  pages  the 
humbler  story  of  "the  charities  that 
soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless,"  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  efforts  for  war  re- 
lief exerted  by  the  children  of  Vic- 
toria during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  great  conflict. 


n 


II.  The  Call  to  Serve 

Let  us  haue  it  to  our  credit  in  the 
better  days  to  come, 
When  the  dove  of  peace  is  brood- 
ing once  again. 
When  the  clash  of  arms  is  silent, 
and  the  leaden  chorus  dumb. 
That  Australian   children  helped 
Australians  men" 


When,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1914, 
the  Empire's  banner  was  unfurled  in 
a  cause  that  Australians  held  to  be 
just,  the  young  manhood  of  our 
State  began  to  rally  to  the  colors. 
Among  the  readiest  to  come  forward 
were  our  school-teachers,  many  of 
whom  have  since  sealed  their  belief 
in  their  life-blood.  The  older  men 
of  the  profession,  the  women  teach- 
ers, and,  above  all,  the  children,  were 
not  less  eager  to  help.  Here,  then, 
were  potent  forces  to  be  directd  into 
proper  channels,  a  widespread  will- 
ingness to  serve  only  waiting  to  be 
recognized.  Would  the  leaders  rise 
to  the  occasion? 
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III.    The  Beginnings  of  Organi- 
zation 

"Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth." 

The  hour  came,  and  the  men — and 
the  women.  In  the  very  month  that 
saw  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
Victorian  Minister  for  Public  In- 
struction authorized  ''the  raising  of  a 
patriotic  fund  from  State-school 
teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and 
friends,"  and  exhorted  the  teachers 
to  form  classes  for  the  study  of  first 
aid  and  nursing,  as  well  as  sewing 
classes  to  provide  comforts  and  spe- 
cial clothing  for  Australian  soldiers 
at  the  front.  On  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  mass  meeting  of  metropoli- 
tan teachers,  convened  by  the  Min- 
ister and  the  Director  of  Education, 
met  in  the  Melbourne  Town  Hall, 
and  a  central  executive  committee 
was  elected.  The  declared  objects 
were  to  provide  comforts  in  the  way 
of  special  clothing,  etc.;  to  supply 
sick-room  aids  and  hospital  appli- 
ances; and  to  obtain  money  that 
might  be  used,  as  need  arose,  to  af- 
ford relief  to  those  on  whom  the 
war  must  inevitably  bring  suffering 
and  want — the  broken  men,  the  wid- 
ows, and  the  orphans. 

An  energetic  lady,  a  teacher  and 
an  organizer  of  swimming  classes  in 
Victorian  schools,  was  appointed  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  secretary  to  the 
movement,  in  addition  to  her  ordi- 
nary activities.  Inspectors  of  schools 
undertook  to  call  meetings  of  teach- 
ers in  various  rural  centers,  and  en- 
deavor to  systematize  the  work  in 
the  provinces.  So  the  machine  was 
started.  All  the  details  were  not  yet 
perfect,  but  it  was  started.  Like  the 
untried  ship  that  Kipling  describes, 
it  had  yet  to  find  itself. 


IV. — ^A  Central  Depot 

"All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet 
the  sea  is  not  full/' 

Emulating  the  Melbourne  meeting, 
similar  gatherings  of  teachers  were 
held  throughout  the  State.  The 
schools  got  busy  from  the  Murray  to 
the  sea,  from  the  east  nook  of  Croa- 
jingolong  to  the  farthest  Thule  of 
the  Mallee.  Everywhere  the  click 
of  knitting  needles,  the  clink  of  pen- 
nies in  the  collection  box.  Sewing 
circles  wrote  impatiently  for  material 
not  to  be  obtained  in  the  bush.  A 
stream  of  finished  articles  began  to 
trickle  citywards.  A  central  depot 
for  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  goods 
became  necessary. 

So  a  room  was  fitted  up  in  the 
Montague-street  school.  South  Mel- 
bourne, and  certain  teachers  were  de- 
tailed for  special  duty.  Let  one  of 
them  tell  the  story  of  the  day's 
work: — "When  we  arrive  in  the 
morning,  the  correspondence  has  to 
be  attacked.  Notices  have  come  in 
telling  us  that  schools  have  for- 
warded finished  articles,  and  lists 
are  enclosed.  The  men  on  the  staff 
take  the  truck  to  the  Montague  rail- 
way station.  When  they  come  back, 
the  contents  of  the  parcels  are 
checked  against  the  lists  and  the 
work  is  carefully  examined  by  two 
women.  Many  little  messages  from 
the  children  to  the  soldiers  are  found 
sewn  on  the  garments  or  pushed  into 
the  toes  of  the  socks.  These,  of 
course,  are  not  removed.  Garments 
not  properly  finished,  lacking  buttons 
or  tapes,  or  having  seams  with  raw 
edges,  are  put  aside  to  be  returned 
to  the  school  sending  them  in,  or,  in 
the  case  of  small  omissions,  to  be 
sent  to  two  city  schools,  where  the 
big  girls  supply  the  deficiencies.  We 
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deal  with  Crimean  flannel  shirts, 
flannel  belts,  socks  scarves,  cuffs, 
mittens,  gloves,  Balaclava  caps,  hand- 
kerchiefs, invalid  shirts,  and  nightin- 
gales, according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Defence  Department 

"Articles  unsuitable  or  too  small 
for  our  soldiers  are  put  into  the 
'Belgian  Box'  (they  may  be  useful 
to  the  orphans  and  destitute),  so  you 
see  nothing  is  wasted.  Tobacco  and 
hospital  stores  or  foods  are  weighed. 
Perishable  goods,  such  as  eggs,  are 
sent  out  to  the  Military  Camp  at 
Broadmeadows. 

"Then,  while  the  garments  are  be- 
ing tied  up  in  tens  and  the  hand- 
kerchiefs in  hundreds,  one  of  the 
men  enters  in  the  receipt-book  all 
that  has  come  in.  The  list  sent  in 
from  the  school  is  stamped  and  ini- 
tialed by  the  checker,  and  returned 
to  the  head  teacher. 

"'When  is  your  lunch  hour?'  we 
are  sometimes  asked.  Well,  the 
schools  have  theirs  at  the  same  time, 
so  we  have  a  succession  of  visitors — 
teachers  who  come  to  the  Cookery 
Center  for  lunch,  others  who  come 
to  see  the  depot,  boys  with  parcels 
of  finished  articles,  members  of  the 
firms  who  are  cutting  out  garments 
free  of  charge,  who  speak  very  high- 
ly of  the  work  we  show  them,  and 
interested  friends  who  bring  in  small 
parcels  of  books. 

"A  messenger  comes  to  the  door — 
some  one  is  wanted  at  the  telephone. 
At  the  Education  Department's  Of- 
fice, arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  delivery  of  immense  packages 
of  wool,  shirts  are  on  the  way  from 
one  of  the  factories,  or  perhaps  one 
of  the  staff  is  needed  at  the  office, 
where  the  administrative  work  of  the 
League  is  carried  on  by  the  Minister 
of  Education,  the  heads  of  the  var- 
ious  branches   of   the   official   staff. 


the  organizing  secretary,  and  a  small, 
ever-active  body  of  teachers  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  from  their  schools. 

"After  lunch,  we  proceed  with  Ac 
dispatching  of  parcels  to  the  schools, 
where  even  the  'tiny  tots'  of  the  First 
Grade  take  a  share  in  the  woric,  while 
their  grandmothers  knit  and  sew  for 
us  at  home. 

"Each  application  is  taken  in  the 
order  in  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  share  allotted  to  that  particular 
school  is  made  up  for  dispatch.  You 
will  understand  the  work  entailed 
when  you  read  that  each  Crimean 
shirt  consists  of  twelve  separate 
pieces,  and  an  invalid  shirt  requires 
nine.  These  must  be  counted,  have 
a  pattern  and  instructions  enclosed, 
then  be  tied  up.  A  special  label  is 
addressed  and  put  on,  and  a  noti- 
fication sent  to  the  teacher  that  a 
parcel  has  been  forwarded  to  him  at 
his  nearest  railway  station,  with  a 
statement  of  the  contents.  The 
sloyd  centers  we  supply  with  wood 
and  calico  for  splints. 

"Then  one  of  the  women  enters 
in  her  dispatch  book  the  name  of  the 
school  and  the  amount  of  material 
forwarded. 

"While  three  members  of  the  staff 
are  thus  employed,  the  other  is  hard 
at  work  making  up  bales  of  clothing 
for  shipment.  These  contain  gar- 
ments in  hundreds;  handkerchief 
bales  contain  1500.  When  several 
are  completed,  one  of  us  dons  an 
all-enveloping  apron,  and  sets  to 
work  to  paint  on  each  bale  the  name 
and  number  of  its  contents.  On  the 
other  sides  are  painted,  'From  Vic- 
torian State  Schools,'  'Gifts  of  Cloth- 
ing for  Issue  to  Australian  Imperial 
Troops  Abroad,  on  Board,  or  in 
England,'  according  to  instructions 
received   from  the  Defence  Depart- 
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ment,    and   the   consecutive   number 
of  the  bale. 

"At  four  o'clock,  a  willing  army  of 
young  patriots  volunteers  to  carry 
all  the  parcels.  The  truck  is  again 
brought  into  use,  and  triumphantly 
escorted  to  the  railway  station." 

Now  this  account  wa^  written  in 
November,  1914,  almost  at  the  out- 
set. To  see  how  the  work  expanded, 
let  him  who  loves  a  sonorous  exer- 
cise in  elocution  read  aloud  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  gifts  that  came 
rolling  full  spate  into  the  depot  a 
year  later.  It  suggests  the  famous 
muster-roll  in  Homer,  or  Kipling's — 
"Send  up  Unity,  Claribel,  Assyrian, 

Stormcock,  and  Golden  Gain  I" 
or  Banjo  Paterson's — 

Quobbotha,  Girilambone,  and  Ter- 
ramungamine, 

Quambone,    Eunonyhareena,    Wee 
Waa,  and  Buntijo, 

Nimitybelle,       Cona^go,      Wheeo, 
Bongongolong. 

Here  it  is: — "Arrowroot,  brushes, 
boot-laces,  balaclavas,  bags,  boracic 
acid,  bed-socks,  corn-flour,  cushions, 
crutches,  coffee,  Condy's  fluid,  cocoa, 
calf's-foot  jelly,  condensed  milk, 
cuffs,  envelopes,  fountain  pens, 
groats,  games,  honey,  handkerchiefs, 
herrings,  jams,  jellies,  linen  thread, 
lanoline,  magazines,  matches,  mai- 
zena,  milk-covers,  pencils,  pocket- 
knives,  quoits,  razors,  shirts,  socks, 
singlets,  sheets,  salmon,  salve,  shav- 
ing brushes,  syrup,  splints,  slippers, 
towels,  tea,  tobacco,  tooth-powder, 
tomato  soup,  vaseline,  wadding, 
walking-sticks,  writing  cases,  wash- 
ers, and  wallets." 

V.  How       THE       LiTTtE       SCHOOU 

Hei«ped 

You  know  the  dominie  I  mean,  our 
brother  in  the  bush; 


You  know  the  lonely  row  he  has 
to  hoe. 
Along  the  Goulburn  Valley,  in  the 
melancholy  Mallet, 

Down    Orbost   way,    and    up    by 
Omeo, 
By  Koo-wee-rup,  and  Wee-wee-rup, 
and  Toombullup,  and  Doon, 

From   Condah   Swamp   across   to 
Forest  Hill, 
Away   out   back   o*  Bendigo,   along 
the  Little  Indigo, 

By  Nar-nar-goon  and  Narracoorte 
and  NhUl. 

That  the  bush  is  the  heart  of 
Australia  the  bush  schools  have 
proved  in  their  efforts  for  war  re- 
lief. In  glancing  over  the  published 
list  of  subscriptions,  and  noticing 
what  has  been  done  by  schools  of 
under  50  pupils,  one  sees  amounts 
like  these  recorded: — ^£101  18s.  9d.; 
fl40  14s.  lOd.;  £223  7s.  6d.; 
£269  8s.  Now  these  sums  did  not 
drop  into  the  hat  of  the  bush  school- 
master, or  the  apron  of  the  school- 
mistress, as  the  golddust  drops  from 
the  wattle.  They  represent  resolu- 
tion, effort,  perseverance,  self-sacri- 
fice. A  bush  teacher  tells  the  story 
of  the  work  in  the  far  North-east: — 
"When  not  engaged  in  doing  things 
for  the  Cause,  we  employ  ourselves 
in  telling  people  how  we  do  them, 
and  explaining  that  it  will  satisfy  all 
that  is  nobler  in  their  natures  if  they 
help  us  to  do  more,  and  yet  more. 
'A  duck  lays  an  egg  and  says  noth- 
ing; a  hen  informs  the  neighborhood. 
Everybody  buys  hen  eggs.  Who 
worries  about  duck  eggs?'  Here  is 
a  sparsely  populated  district  with  not 
a  single  really  big  school  in  it — ^just 
little  band-boxes  dotted  here  and 
there  on  hillside,  in  valley,  by  trout- 
stream,  overshadowed  by  mountain, 
or  on  half-deserted  mining  plains, 
each  out  of  reach  of  its  neighbor,  so 
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that  group-woric  is,  in  the  main,  im- 
possible; a  district  of  big  distances 
and  high  mountains.  By  the  way, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  who  spoke 
the  truth,  told  me  once: — ^"This  con- 
stituency is  the  size  of  Tasmania. 
Roll  it  out,  and  it  equals  Australia!' 

"Our  loyal  youngsters.  Heaven 
bless  them !  Hundreds  of  them  have 
never  seen  a  railway  train.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  had  never  seen  a  pict- 
ure show  until  a  teacher  clambered 
out  of  a  trap,  bearing  an  unparalleled 
cinematograph,  and  showed  to 
round-eyed  yotmg  patriots  such  mar- 
vels in  motion  on  one  never-to-be- 
forgotten  evening! 

"How  they  have  worked!  In  one 
school,  in  a  very  poor  locality,  a  big 
lad  took  a  job  for  the  holidays.  He 
earned  Ten  Shillings  (capitals, 
please),  and,  when  the  teacher  re- 
opened school,  the  Greater  Briton 
marched  out  with  the  only  money 
of  his  own  he  had  ever  handled, 
tied  up  tight  in  a  piece  of  rag.  I 
can't  take  it  all,  Jim'  (Jim  will  do 
for  a  name),  said  the  teacher;  'give 
me  half  and  keep  the  rest.'  'They 
want  it  more  than  me,  sir,'  was  the 
sturdy  response. 

"They  have  gathered  bones,  fat, 
bottles,  wool  from  the  fences  and 
scrub,  iron,  kerosene-tins;  they  have 
snared  and  skinned  rabbits,  trapped 
foxes,  caught  fish,  dug  gardens, 
cleared  tracks,  caught  horses,  done 
odd  jobs  before  their  home  duties 
commenced  in  the  morning,  given  up 
holidays,  handed  in  all  their  pocket 
money,  swept  schools,  cleaned  chim- 
neys, caught  frogs  and  leeches, 
worked  by  ^  moonlight  when  school- 
work  and  home-work  filled  all  the 
daylight  hours.  Don't  look  down  on 
the  children,  gentle  reader;  look  up 
to  them! 

"And  what  of  the  teachers?  They 


don't  quibble,  don't  hunt  for  some- 
thing to  grumble  at,  don't  blame  the 
War  Office  and  offer  carping  criti- 
cism of  the  conduct  of  the  fight, 
don't  need  to  be  told  'Quit  your  fool- 
ing and  get  on  with  the  war,'  for 
they  got  on  twenty-eight  months  ago 
when  the  Fund  started,  and  th^ 
have  been  getting  on  ever  since. 
They  have  their  bit  to  do,  and  they 
do  it.  The  man  in  each  center  wins 
the  township  by  his  loving  attention 
to  the  kiddies,  and  the  township  in 
return  shepherds  and  sees  to  his 
Fund.  And  why  not?  There  is 
nothing  better  the  township  could 
be  doing.  The  teacher  travels  far 
and  wide  to  help  his  neighbor,  works 
till  midnight,  then  rides  back  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles,  thinking  out  some 
new  scheme  for  his  own  little  center. 
Night  after  night,  some  teacher  har- 
nesses up  his  moke  to  visit  another 
settlement  with  a  picture-show,  the 
visited  school  taking  the  proceeds. 
On  a  mountain-top,  he  pauses  to  tie 
a  log  to  the  back  of  the  trap  to 
ease  the  descent.  Once  a  vehicle 
containing  two  teachers  and  a  picture 
machine  collapsed  on  an  tmspeakable 
track.  One  teacher  remained  behind 
to  look  after  the  turn-out;  the  other, 
carr}ring  the  cinematograph  and  films, 
trudged  on  for  three  miles  through 
mud  and  drizzle  to  keep  faith  with 
the  audience  and  do  his  best  for  the 
boys. 

"As  for  the  women  teachers,  if 
Thackeray's  man  took  off  his  hat 
every,  time  he  saw  a  petticoat  on  a 
clothes-line,  I  don't  know  how  he 
would  show  his  reverence  for  them. 
No  task  is  too  great  for  them,  no 
trouble  too  severe.  In  numerous  in- 
stances, they  have  abandoned  holi- 
day trips  to  keep  at  work.  The 
depth  of  such  a  sacrifice  no  one  can- 
estimate.    'Gone  the  song  of  Game- 
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lyn' — ^gone  the  long-looked-for  trip 
to  the  city,  with  waiting  friends,  and 
social  functions,  and  the  stir  and 
gaiety  that  mean  so  much  as  a  tonic 
for  those  that  have  been  long  rusti- 
cated. Shall  I  tell  of  the  giri  that 
waved  her  wand  over  the  parents  and 
caused  a  temporary  concert  hall  to 
spring  up  in  four  days  in  the 
playground.  Of  the  girl  that 
rode  thirteen  miles,  with  a  big  bun- 
dle of  rabbit  skins,  to  make  waist- 
coats for  shivering  soldiers;  of  the 
girl  that  commandeered  the  clergy- 
man and  his  chariot  and  made  him  a 
collector  of  'comforts';  of  the  poor 
girl  that  struggled  up  from  a  sick- 
bed, and,  with  a  brave  attempt  at 
convalescence,  started  to  make  up 
arrears — ?  No,  there  are  some 
things  too  sacred  for  publicity.  One 
can  only  stand  bareheaded,  and 
wonder. 

Now,  about  the  school  committees; 
their  share  is  a  big  one  in  the  work 
done.  They  do  anything  and  every- 
thing to  help — ^take  the  doors,  take 
the  cash,  take  the  rostrum  as  ama- 
teur auctioneers,  take — ^take  anything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  for  the 
Cause.  See  a  stalwart  committee- 
man, a  cigar  box  full  of  loose  cash 
tucked  under  one  arm,  riding  a 
young  horse  twenty  miles  over  the 
mountains  to  deliver  his  financial 
statement  and  get  a  receipt!  'Well, 
so  long!  I  think  we'll  do  'em  yet!' 
and  back  he  goes. 

"The  old  teachers  (they  don't  all 
wear  out  before  sixty,  though  they're 
not  so  spry  as  they  used  to  be)  are 
powerful  organizers,  and  powerful  in 
exhortation  when  things  seem  to 
slacken.  As  regards  the  inspectors, 
they're  human  when  they're  off  duty. 
There's  not  much  against  a  man  who 
inspects  during  the  day,  lectures  at 
night,  and  in  leisure  time  tramps  to 


almost  inaccessible  comers  to  exam- 
ine aspirants  for  the  A.  I.  F.,  helps 
with  his  cash,  aids  with  his  car,  and 
gives  full  credit  to  the  efforts  of  his 
associates." 

The  patriotic  efforts  of  the  teacher 
and  committee  of  a  little  school  in 
the  Mallee  have  been  thus  recorded: 

"First,  the  meeting  of  the  school 
committee.  Miss  Ribbons,  with 
brazen,  determined  tread  and  quak- 
ing, heart,  accosts  seven  solid-looking, 
bearded,  toil-worn  farmers,  to  whom 
Flower  Day  means  as  yet  'one  o' 
them  moiiey-givin'  affairs.'  War 
with  its  horrors  has  as  yet  barely 
touched  these  old  sons  of  the  soil. 
'Ye-es,  we'll  help  you,  but  how?' 
Miss  Ribbons  explains  that  she 
wants  them  to  leave  their  farming 
and  shearing  for  one  whole  day,  and 
bring  'the  Missus'  and  all  the  family 
to  the  school.  Carried!  But  bring 
also  flowers,  vegetables,  chaff,  hay, 
sheep.  This  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion; but  brown  eyes,  a  feminine 
tongue,  and  the  element  of  surprise 
prevail.  The  second  trench  is  car- 
ried. The  day  is  fixed  for  Saturday 
fortnight. 

"Confronted  with  the  awful  task 
before  her.  Miss  Ribbons  loses  heart, 
and  twenty  times  her  courage  fails. 
She  thinks  of  pleading  illness,  and 
going  home — 22  miles  by  coach  plus 
200  by  rail.  But  no,  she  must  do  or 
die.  She  begins  to  train  the  children. 
Every  afternoon,  thirty  drill  and  sing 
and  march,  and  recite  and  make 
things.  Miss  Ribbons,  like  most 
teachers,  teaches  and  worries  in  her 
dreams  at  night. 

"The  day  before  the  battle,  and 
what  a  day!  A  dull,  unlovely  room 
to  be  transformed  into  a  fairy  bower, 
or  something  suggestive  of  the  gor- 
geous East.  Up  with  the  Allies' 
banners    on    the    walls;    hide    dead 
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wood  with  living  leaves;  let  flowers 
bloom  everywhere.  Set  out  the  chil- 
dren's handiwork  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  craftily  dispose  the  turnips ;  let 
no  Turk's  cap  blush  unseen.  Thud 
goes  the  hammer  all  day  long,  and, 
at  night,  a  spectral  hammer  thuds. 

"Dawn,  a  clear  sky,  and  Miss  Rib- 
bon's best  brown  dress.  The  official 
opening — a  string  of  little  girls  in 
white  frocks,  and  boys  in  their  Sun- 
day suits,  a  bulky,  nervous  president, 
at  home  with  sheep  and  horses, 
clumsy,  but  well-meaning,  when  it 
comes  to  word-spinning.  A  squeaky 
little  speech  from  the  teacher.  The 
door  is  flung  wide,  and  the  crowd  on 
entering  gives  honest  expression  to 
its  feelings  of  delight.  Memory  re- 
calls the  day  as  a  medley  of  sound 
and  color,  the  dominant  notes  being 
happy  laughter  and  the  jingling  of 
coin.  A  little  toddler,  who  hears  a 
piano  for  the  first  time,  asks  his 
mummy  what  machine  is  the  woman 
driving. 

"At  length  tea  is  served,  and  then 
the  floor  is  cleared  for  the  inevitable 
dance.  The  young  folks  caper  gaily. 
Even  the  'boss'  is  dragged  out  by  his 
youngsters,  and  finds  in  their  fun  at 
his  clumsy  antics  a  little  of  his  own 
lost  youth.  'Mum'  sits  peacefully, 
holding  her  hands  in  her  lap  and 
smiling  at  all.  At  10  p.  m..  Miss  Rib- 
bons, weary  but  happy,  helps  her 
seven  fellow-conspirators  to  count 
the  spoil.  The  amount  is  £19  Os. 
3d.  Rain  is  now  falling,  but  who 
cares?  Children  go  home  sticky, 
tired,  wet,  and  proud  of  their  work. 
The  elders  are  pleased  with  their 
outing.  Miss  Ribbons  is  elated  at 
the  prospect  of  sending  the  money, 
with  no  deductions,  to  help  'those 
dear   lads   who    far   from  here   are 

borne, boys  who  in  days  have 

lived  through   many  years,   wise  to 


see  life  through  death's  familiar 
face.'  And  yet,  so  small  a  thing  is 
life,  her  last  thought  before  sleep 
overtakes  her  is,  'I  knew  Tilly  Smith 
would  go  wrong  in  the  mardiing/  " 

VI. — How  THE  City  Schools  Lent 

A  Hand 

"A  little  off  the  dusty  street. 
With  walls  that  seem  to  suck  the 
heat 
From  fierce  December  skies. 
With  scarce  a  tree  to  break  the  glare 
That  makes  an  oven  of  the  air. 
The  city  schoolhouse  lies." 

i 

It  was  said  previously  that  the 
bush  is  the  heart  of  Australia.  What 
of  the  city,  where  parliaments  meet, 
and  government  departments  have 
their  headquarters,  and  the  daily 
press  forges  its  thunderbolts?  The 
city  should  be  the  brain,  the  think- 
ing and  directing  center,  whither 
come  impressions,  whence  issue 
flashes  of  guidance.  It  will  not  do 
to  strain  the  analogy  overmuch. 
Melbourne  has  done  well  in  direct- 
ing and  organizing  the  War  Relief 
movement,  but  Melbourne  children 
have  been  as  quick  to  feel  and  as 
ready  to  help  as  their  bush  cousins. 
They  couldn't,  of  course,  hunt  rabbits, 
trap  foxes,  and  milk  cows  for  the 
Cause;  but  they  have  sewn  and 
knitted,  made  paper  and  leather 
flowers,  fashioned  things  of  wood 
and  wire,  grown  wonderful  beans  on 
pocket-handkerchief  allotmehts,  plan- 
ned concerts  and  bazaars,  taken  gifts 
to  the  military  hospitals,  and  ar- 
ranged all  kinds  of  entertainments 
for  the  patients. 

Writes  a  metropolitan  teacher,  who 
knows  all  about  it: — On  every  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  about  twenty-five 
pupils  from  each  of  three  or  four  of 
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the  city  schools  assemble  at  the  Caul- 
field  Hospital,  under  the  direction 
of  their  teachers,  and,  for  an  hour 
or  thereabouts,  provide  musical  items, 
recitations,  etc.,  in  the  recreation- 
room.  These  entertainments  are 
much  appreciated  by  the  soldiers, 
and  keen  disappointment  was  ex- 
pressed by  them  on  the  one  occasion 
when,  through  some  error,  the  usual 
concert  did  not  take  place." 

Among  the  most  successful  efforts 
made  by  metropolitan  schools  to 
raise  money  for  the  Fund  were  the 
public  displays  of  physical  culture  in 
November,  1916.  The  marching,  the 
folk  dances,  the  maypole  dances,  the 
tableaux,  were  highly  appreciated  by 
the  spectators.  They  are  wonder- 
fully fine  children,  the  Australians. 
If  they  were  seen  in  company  with 
parties  of  children  from  other  lands, 
they  would  doubtless  attract  as  fav- 
orable attention,  by  reason  of  their 
splendid  physique  and  gallant  bear- 
ing, as  their  big  brothers  seem  to 
have  done  at  Gallipoli  and  elsewhere. 

The  mention  of  Gallipoli  recalls 
another  means  by  which  the  Fund 
has  been  augmented.  On  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Anzacs'  landing, 
that  historic  event  was  commemor- 
ated by  the  striking  and  issue  of  a 
bronze  medallion.  It  was  an  artistic 
piece  of  workmanship,  which  found 
a  ready  demand  throughout  Victoria 
and  neighboring  States.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  me- 
dallions were  supplied  and  circulated, 
and  the  profits  from  the  sales  added 
some  £2000  to  the  Fund. 

VII. — Helping      the      Caui,fieu> 
Military  Hospital 

In  the  financial  statement  set  out 
on  another  page  appears  the  item 
"Caulfield    Hospital,    £10,000,"    and 


around  this  brief  entry  cluster  many 
little  stories  of  practical  kindness. 
When,  about  a  year  ago,  the  De- 
fence Department  decided  to  found 
a  hospital  at  Caulfipld  for  the  treat- 
ment of  wounded  and  convales- 
cent Australian  soldiers  returned 
from  abroad,  the  Committee  of 
the  Schools  War  Relief  Fund 
agreed  to  make  the  grant  be- 
fore-mentioned for  the  erection  of 
wards.  The  result  is  told  by  the  in- 
scription on  a  notice-board  set  up 
at  the  Hospital  to  greet  the  eye  of 
the  visitor:  "Wards.  1  to  14  were 
presented  by  the  State  Schools  Pa- 
triotic League."  When  one  consid- 
ers that  there  are  22  wards  in  all, 
the  extent  will  be  seen  of  the  schools' 
proprietary  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment. But  that  is  not  all.  Since 
the  grant  was  made,  the  schools  of 
the  State,  district  by  district,  have 
taken  turns  month  about  at  provid- 
ing additions  to  the  hospital  rations. 
At  present,  the  patients  are  probably 
as  well  housed,  as  well  fed,  and  as 
well  cared  for  as  any  similar  body 
of  convalescents  in  the  world.  A 
visitor,  after  making  a  tour  of  the 
establishment,  is  apt  to  commune 
with  himself  thus:  "Were  I  not  a 
hard-working  civilian,  I  would  be  a 
convalescent  soldier  at  Caulfield." 

What  has  he  seen?  He  has  seen 
an  enclosure  of  25  acres  in  a  clean 
and  airy  suburb.  The  grounds  and 
the  mansion  (now  used  as  quarters 
for  the  nurses)  were  once  the  city 
home  of  a  wealthy  squatter,  and 
were  acquired  by  the  Defence  De- 
partment at  a  low  price.  He  had 
seen  rows  of  long,  iron-roofed  build- 
ings, flanked  by  spacious  verandas, 
and  separated  by  lawns  and  flower- 
beds. Within,  he  has  noticed  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  tastefulness  of  the  decora- 
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tions.  He  has  been  shown  over  the 
kitchen,  the  steam  laundry,  the  store- 
rooms where  the  State-school  gifts 
are  laid  out,  the  mess  rooms,  the 
Red  Cross  Rest  House  with  its  read- 
ing and  recreation  rooms  and  post 
office,  the  A.  I.  F.  Garrison  Institute, 
a  kind  of  temperance  canteen  and 
general  store,  where  the  soldiers  buy 
small  luxuries  at  a  low  price.  He 
has  seen  the  men  themselves  clad  in 
their  blue  flannel  hospital  uniforms 
sunning  themselves  on  the  lawns, 
resting  under  the  trees,  and  chatting 
with  friends  and  relatives.  After 
Gallipoli  and  Flanders,  £g3rpt  and 
Mesopotamia,  the  change  must  be 
very  welcome.  There  were  about 
350  patients  in  the  hospital  at  the 
end  of  1916,  but  another  300  were 
expected  to  arrive  in  Janu^^ry. 

Everyone  at  the  Hospital  has  a 
good  word  to  say  of  the  school  chil- 
dren. The  storeman  points  with 
pride  to  the  shelves  whereon  appear 
the  home-made  jams  and  jellies, 
pickles,  sauces,  tins  of  cocoa,  etc., 
and  produces  a  note  from  Mt.  Noo- 
rat,  wherever  that  may  be:  "Dear 
Soldier, — ^We  will  be  thinking  of  you 
and  hoping  you  will  enjoy  the  jelly 
crystals  and  maizena  I  am  sending. 
I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.  With  kind  re- 
gards from  a  Noorat  school  girl." 
The  Quartermaster  speaks  gratefully 
of  the  Christmas  poultry  sent  from 
the  Warmambool  inspectorate.  Some 
1650  birds  were  sent  to  the  various 
military  hospitals  and  camps,  and 
were  served  up  in  fine  condition. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  schools'  contribu- 
tion to  the  hospital  larder,  let  us 
quote  from  one  of  the  monthly  lists: 
— ^Jams,  preserved  fruits,  honey,  and 
syrup,  7913  lb.;  sauces  and  pickles, 
890    bottles;    potatoes    and    turnips. 


15,198  lb.;  apples,  4974  lb.;  oranges 
and  lemons,  1317^4  dozen;  cigar- 
ettes, 2149  packets;  cake  and  bis- 
cuits, 1147>4  lb.;  raisins,  708}4  lb.; 
^KS^p  1152^  dozen;  and  so  on  with 
fowls,  rabbits,  bacon,  butter,  cheese, 
etc. 

No  wonder  only  five  deaths  have 
occurred  at  the  Hospital  since  its 
inception. 

Vni. — Tut     Leacub     of     Young 

Gasdenbr^ 


If 


n 


Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves 

their  power; 

Let   Fortune's   bubbles  rise   amd 

fall; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower. 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all," 

—Whittier. 

He'd  stimulate  an  inch  of  soil  to  do 

the   work    of   three. 
Or  make  a  metamorphic  rock  sprout 

into    cabbagee," 

Brunton    Stephens, 


A  plan  for  increasing  the  Fund — 
a  plan  that  has  had  marvellous  suc- 
cess from  a  financial  point  of  view 
and  far-reaching  educational  effects 
— ^was  conceived  and  put  into  oper- 
ation by  the  Department's  supervisor 
of  school  gardening,  who  determined 
to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  help  that 
children  could  give  to  the  Fund  if 
they  were  to  begin  tilling  little  gar- 
den plots  at  their  own  homes.  So, 
with  the  sanction  and  help  of  his 
chiefs,  he  launched  the  Young  Gar- 
deners' Patriotic  League.  The  mem- 
bers must  undertake  to  cultivate  dur- 
ing the  war  a  certain  area  at  home 
for  the  growth  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. No  flowers  or  vegetables  arc 
to  be  taken  from  the  plot  for  home 
or  any  other  purpose  without  pay- 
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ment  at  current  market  rates.  If 
Dad  wants  a  salad  from  Tom's  plot 
for  his  Sunday  meal,  well,  Dad  can 
have  it,  but  he  must  pay  what  he 
would  pay  the  Chinaman.  If  Mum 
wants  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas  from 
Mary's  plot,  she  meets  a  resolute 
demand  for  "Tuppence,  please  I"  Of 
course  the  sales  were  chiefly  to  out- 
siders. 

It  was  arranged  that  each  home 
plot  should  be  not  less  than  100 
square  feet — say,  10  by  10,  or  20  by 
5.  Thousands  of  these  plots  came 
into  being;  there  was  something  in 
the  notion  that  caught  the  fancy 
alike  of  parent  and  child.  But  how 
were  children  to  succeed  who  might 
not  know  a  calceolaria  from  a  cauli- 
flower, or  might  want  to  plant  pump- 
kins at  the  wrong  period?  That  dif- 
ficulty was  got  over  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  The  School  Paper,  of  a  ser- 
ies of  brightly-written  articles — 
truths  embodied  in  a  tale — ^telling  the 
young  folks  month  by  month  how  to 
prepare  the  beds,  how  to  drain  and 
manure  them,  what  to  plant,  how  to 
get  rid  of  insect  pests,  how  to  pre- 
pare floral  sprays  and  bouquets,  and 
so  on.  The  work  went  on,  the  rain 
descended,  and  the  buds  sprouted, 
and  then  came  the  idea — ^why  not 
have  a  public  display  throughout  the 
State,  and  let  the  people  of  Victoria 
see  what  the  Young  Gardeners  are 
doing  at  school  and  at  home?  Let 
us  have  a  Children's  Flower  Day. 
So  this  was  arranged  for  the  3rd  of 
November.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
the  demonstration  was  in  every  way 
successful.  A  school  holiday  had 
been  proclaimed.  An  exhibition  of 
cut  flowers,  opened  by  the  State 
Governor,  was  held  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Town  Hall;  button-hole  bou- 
quets, flowers  in  mass,  pot  plants, 
vegetables  were  sold  at  street  stalls 


and  by  peripatetic  vendors  in  the 
Melbourne  streets  and  in  country 
towns  everywhere  throughout  Vic- 
toria. It  was  a  great  day  for  the 
children,  and  it  brought  in  over 
£25,000.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
garden  plots  are  still  productive,  the 
money  keeps  coming  in  for  the  Fund, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
children  have  got  the  gardening  hab- 
it, and  may  retain  it. 

I 

IX. — The  Young  Workers'  Guild 

"What  can  a  little  chap  do 
For  his  country  and  for  youf" 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
Young  Gardeners'  League,  a  wider 
field  for  juvenile  effort  was  thrown 
open  by  the  creation  of  the  "Young 
Workers'  Patriotic  Guild,"  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  pledged  to  per- 
sonal labor  for  the  War  Relief 
Fund,  but  not  necessarily  to  garden- 
ing. The  boys  and  girls  may  select 
what  payable  hobby  they  choose,  and 
he  or  she  who  earns  £1  by  "personal 
productive  effort"  is  rewarded  with 
a  handsome  certificate  in  colors, 
signed  by  the  Minister  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Education.  More  than  a 
thousand  of  these  have  already  been 
issued. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  readers 
to  learn  the  exact  nature  of  the 
efforts  that  won  the  certificates. 
The  following  is  an  incomplete  se- 
lection:— Chopping  wood;  caddying; 
growing  flowers ;  growing  vegetables ; 
collecting  bottles,  rags  and  bones; 
helping  mother  with  housework; 
making  and  selling  a  quilt;  selling 
newspapers;  cutting  lawns;  cutting 
chaff;  selling  homemade  feeders  and 
milk-jug  covers ;  making  pillow  cases, 
tea-towels,  and  bags ;  cleaning  boots ; 
making  and  vending  wire-work ;  knit- 
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ting  socks;  sweq>ing  the  school; 
wool  gathering;  laffia  work;  milk- 
ing cows;  marking  sheep;  feeding 
horses;  house  cleaning;  chair  mak- 
ing; selling  waste  paper;  selling  a 
hide;  digging  potatoes;  sale  of  a  pet 
lamb;  selling  young  trees;  setting 
and  minding  hen;  gathering  eggs 
making  cushions;  baking  scones 
feeding  stock;  making  floor  mops 
building  fowlhouse;  selling  chips 
modelling  maps;  churning;  helping 
grandma;  emptying  the  ash-bucket; 
making  shirts;  nursing  babies;  mak- 
ing doll's  clothes;  gathering  diistles 
for  the  ponjr;  rearing  and  selling 
ducks;  sale  of  pet  pigeons  and 
rooster;  washing  buggies;  carpen- 
tering; growing  mint  or  lavender; 
milking  for  uncle;  making  plaster 
plaques;  collecting  and  selling  frogs 
and  leeches;  growing,  making,  and 
selling    brooms. 

This  is  the  kind  of  effort 
that  needs  every  encourage- 
ment. To  "cadge"  is  easy,  but  it 
saps  the  character;  to  earn  and  then 
to  give  of  what  has  been  honestly 
come  by  is  not  so  easy,  but  the 
effect  on  the  giver  is  ennobling. 


X.  Letters  Inwabd  and  Outward 

"As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul, 
so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country" 

"A  stamp  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  a  bag 
with  a  Government  brand. 

And  the  heart  of  a  nation  is  stream- 
ing out  in  quest  of  a  distant  land ; 

The  letter  may  shine  and  sparkle,  or 
it  may  be  a  yearning  cry. 

It  may  be  a  clerkly  manuscript,  or 
Egypt  spelt  with  an  V; 

It  may  be  lost,  and  it  may  be  sunk; 
but  at  last  it  may  get  through. 

For  the  sake  of  telling  Gallipoli  Bill 
'our  dear,  dear  love  to  you/  " 


The  best  thing  the  youngsters  have 
done  is  to  send  a  steady  stream  of 
letters  to  men  at  the  front  When 
the  girls  of  the  sewing  circles  fin- 
ished a  pair  of  socks,  a  little  letter 
would  be  folded  up  and  slipped  into 
the  toe;  when  the  boys  put  die  final 
polish  on  a  home-made  walking-stick, 
or  boxed  a  set  of  checkers,  a  brief 
note  would  be  attached,  addressed 
perhaps  to  men  they  had  never  seen, 
and  destined  to  be  received  amid 
surroundings  they  could  not  imagine. 

A  remarkable  thing  happened 
when  an  eight-year-old  lad  at  Dia- 
mond Creek  sent  a  letter  with  the 
vague  address:  "To  a  Londy  Sol- 
dier." It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
boy's  own  father,  twelve  thousand 
miles  away,  who  had  for  some  time 
failed  to  receive  his  home  letters. 
Picture,  if  you  can,  the  soldier's  ex- 
pression as  he  scanned  the  innocent 
lines. 

Look,  too,  at  this  communicaticm 
forwarded  by  an  Australian  officer 
from  a  desert  oasis,  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Luxor:  "Honestly,  I 
think  the  little  notes  pinned  to  the 
garments  are  the  best  part  of  the  lot 
It  may  not  strike  you  perhaps  as 
forcibly,  but,  after  living  for  so  long 
among  dirty  mud  huts,  flies,  mon- 
grels, and  stinking  natives,  to  get 
something  that  reminds  us  of  tiie 
clean,  smiling  homes  of  Australia, 
where  people  we  have  never  seen  are 
working  to  send  something  away  for 
'the  boys,'  makes  the  whole  business 
seem  worth  while  after  all.  Some 
of  our  men  have  not  seen  a  home  or 
the  inside  of  a  decent  house  since 
November,  1914,  or  even  earlier,  and 
the  impression  these  gifts  make  on 
them  is  always  rather  pathetic.  One 
sees  some  villianous-looking  ruffian, 
burnt  almost  black  (the  sun  in  these 
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parts  is  no  slouch),  with  a  shirt  in 
one  hand  and  a  note  in  some  little 
girl's  writing  in  the  other,  murmur- 
ing to  himself,  'Well,  God  spare  me 
days!'  and  I  think  that  is  ahnost  a 
prayer." 

XL — AuxiUARY  Forces 


ti 


He    doeth    well    that    serveth    the 
common  good/' 


Let  it  be  repeated  that  the  First 
Hundred  Thousand  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department's  War  Relief  Fund 
was  mainly  a  children's  gift  to  the 
soldiers.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
omit  from  this  account  all  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  generous  assistance 
and  encouragement  of  older  folk,  not 
only  the  parents,  teachers,  inspectors, 
and  school  committees,  to  whom  ref- 
erence as  already  been  made,  but 
also  to  the  members  of  the  clerical 
and  professional  staff  at  the  Edu- 
cation Office,  who  have  given  regu- 
larly and  freely;  the  superannuated 
teachers  and  inspectors,  who  have 
come  in  cheerfully  to  lend  a  hand; 
the  staff  of  The  School  Paper  and 
the  Education  Gaeette,  who,  by  rec- 
ord and  suggestion,  have  helped  to 
keep  the  torch  alight;  the  wholesale 
clothing  manufacturers  of  Mel- 
bourne, who  have  cut  out  thousands 
of  garments  free  of  cost,  that  were 
afterwards  sewn  together  in  the 
schools;  the  Singer  Machine  Com- 
pany, which  gratuitously  permitted 
the  use  of  a  number  of  its  sewing 
machines ;  the  tobacconists,  who  gave 
cigar  boxes  for  packing  purposes; 
the  booksellers  and  jewellers,  who 
displayed  in  their  windows  notices 
of  school  entertainments,  sold  tick- 
ets, and  furthered  the  sale  of  badges 
and  medals;  Commissioner  Budden 
and  his  staff  in  Egypt,  who  received 


and  dispatched  the  goods  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  always  sent  full  and  in- 
teresting communications  to  the  Cen- 
tral Executive;  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment, that  carried  goods  free  to  the 
Schools'  Central  Depot;  members  of 
shire  and  town  councils,  and  members 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, who  showed  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest at  all  times;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  their  Excellencies  the  State 
and  Federal  Grovemors  and  their 
wives,  who  gave  many  proofs  of 
their  pleasure  in  being  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  children. 

Xn. — ^Debit  and  Credit 
"Such  a  coming  and  a  going!** 

I 

Below  is  given  the  financial  state- 
ment showing  how  the  Hundred 
Thousand  was  made  up,  how  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  expended,  and  what 
remains.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  narrow  provincialism  in 
the  expenditure.  The  bulk  of  it 
was  for  Australian  troops,  but  prac- 
tical sympathy  has  been  shown  for 
the  needs  of  other  nations — Belgium, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  Poland,  France, 
Russia. 

What  is  remarkable  about  this  bal- 
ance-sheet is  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  expenses  of  management. 
The  task  was  a  labor  of  love. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 

To  2Sth  October,  1916.  Amounts 
are  shown  to  the  nearest  £1. 

Receipts 

Contributions  £99,429 

Accrued    interest   on    deposit 
with  Treasury — 
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30th  June,  1915 £46 

30th  June,  1916 525 

571 

Totol  '. ilOO,000 

ExPBNDlTUUS 

Cabled  to  Agcnt-Gcncral — 

Belgian   Fund    £10,800 

Serbian    Fund 5,850 

Montenegrin    Fund.       300 

Polish  Funds   2,000 

France   200 

Anzac  Buffet   400 


Purchase  of  Motor  Ambu- 
lances through  Agent-Gen- 
eral and  cost  of  cables  re 


same 


Grants    to    Organizations 
working    in    connec- 
tion with  Camps — 
Church    of    England 
Home  Mission  Tent    £10 

X.    JVL*    \^»    /V •  ■  •      ^i £» 

Salvation  Army    620 


Special  Grants — 
Camberwell  Rest  Home     £37 
Belgian  Babies'  Milk 

Fund 70 

Australian    Wounded 
Soldiers'     Tobacco 

Fund    15 

Australian  Red 

Cross    12,207 

Australian  Red 

Cross  (Beds)   1,057 

Victorian   Red  Cross  1,256 
French   Red  Cross..  3,250 
Societe     d'Assistance 
Matemelle    et    In- 
fantile     1,500 


19,550 


2,069 


1,002 


Caulfield  Hospital  ..10,000 
Belgian    Relief 

(through  Consul)  247 
Belgian        Children's 

Fund  (through 

Consul) 500 

Brigade    Depots    and 

Rest  Homes 200 

French  Ambulance. .  500 
Edith  Cavdl  Fund  50 
Lady         Mayoress's 

Fund    9 

Repatriation  .Funds  5,239 
Russian    Appeal    . . .  1,000 

Navy  Fund 100 

26,237 

Striking  of  Anzac  Medals..     1,750 
Postage,     including     amount 
paid  for  Stamps  from  Pet- 
ty   Cash    Account 420 

Material   for  Troops,  includ- 
ing labor,  packing,  etc 11,500 

Balance     37,472 

Total  £100,000 


Xin.— What  ot  the  Futum? 

"That  which  they  have  done  but  ear- 
nest of  the  things  that  they  shall  do. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  children 
of  Victoria,  published  in  April,  1916, 
in  The  School  Paper,  the  Director 
of  Education  said: — ^"For  years  and 
years  yet,  the  sorrows  caused  by  the 
war  will  be  with  us — ^the  sight  of 
maimed  and  disfigured  men  in  our 
streets,  and,  in  the  background,  the 
suffering  in  our  homes....  In  the 
years  that  follow  after,  you  boys  and 
girls  will  be  the  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  things  here  in  Aus- 
tralia. You  will  have  to  shoulder 
the  debt  we  have  incurred  to  our 
brave  men;  you  will  have  to  pay  it 
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in  kindness  and  true  charity.  The 
men  and  women  of  to-day  must  pass 
on  to  you  the  obligation.  The  best 
way  to  fit  yourselves  to  pay  your 
debt  to  our  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies in  the  future  is  to  practise  help- 
ing now." 

He  remarked  elsewhere :  "The  war 
is  a  very  evil  thing — one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  have  afflicted  man- 
kind. Still,  'There  is  some  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,  would  men 
observingly  distil  it  out'  The  Edu- 
cation Department  has  endeavored  to 
find  this  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil;  to  make  of  the  war  a  great 
opportunity  for  training  our  girls 
and  boys  in  habits  of  unselfishness 
and  devotion  to  a  common  cause,  in 
zeal  for  community  service.  Surely 
the  great  amount  of  unselfish  action 
liberated  by  the  movement  will  pro- 
duce a  permanent  result  in  charac- 
ter. In  this  sense  the  war  has  been, 
the  teacher's  opportunity.  We  have 
to  take  thought  of  the  future.  Our 
broken  men  and  their  dependents 
must  be  cared  for  by  a  people  full 
of  sympathy  for  their  suffering,  full 
of  pride  and  gratitude  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  full  of  the  spirit  of  broth- 
ei4iood.  To  prepare  for  such  a  fu- 
ture is  the  teacher^s  obligation/' 

To  have  gathered  £100,000  for 
war  relief  was  a  great  achievement 
At  first,  no  one  dreamed  that  the 
schools  could  raise  half  the  amount; 
now  no  one  dares  set  a  limit  to  the 


possibilties  of  the  future.  The  hun- 
dred thousand  was  reached  before 
the  end  of  last  October.  At  die 
present  time  (the  end  of  November), 
the  total  has  increased  to  £125,000. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  we  may 
have  a  third  of  the  second  hundred 
thousand. 

If  the  war  were  to  end  soon  (and 
Gk>d  grant  it  may!)  the  Fund  might 
still  be  kept  open,  with  others  of  a 
like  nature,  till  all  the  hale  men 
should  be  back  at  productive  labor, 
all  the  cripples  so  placed  diat  tiie 
wind  would  be  tempered  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  all  the  widows  and-  orphans 
provided  for.  But  that  time  seems 
far  distant 

In  the  meantime,  the  schools'  ef- 
forts cannot,  and  must  not,  be  re- 
laxed. 

[POST  SCRIPTUM.— Owm^  to 
unforeseen  circumstances,  the  publi- 
cation of  this  brochure  has  been  de- 
layed till  January  of  the  new  year. 
One  result  of  the  retardation  has 
been  to  enable  the  compiler  to  state 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  that 
has  flowed  into  the  Victorian  Educa- 
tion Departmenfs  War  Relief  Fund 
up  to  the  3lst  of  December,  1916, 
exceeded  £149,000.  The  number  of 
articles  of  comfort  made  or  given  by 
the  school  children  and  sent  abroad 
to  the  soldiers  was,  on  the  same 
date,  about  350,000.  The  varied  na- 
ture of  these  gifts  has  already  been 
indicated.] 
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EDITORIAL 


Why  Promote  Education 


During  most  of  the  life  of  die 
generation  that  is  temporarily  in 
charge  of  Earth's  affairs,  education 
has  been  urged  as  a  means  by  which 
the  individual  may  gain  the  richer 
joys  of  a  wide  mental  horizon  and  a 
balanced  judgment,  plus  the  reason- 
able certainty  of  greater  personal 
value  in  the  open  market  and  a  cor- 
respondingly larger  income,  with  all 
the  luxuries  that  follow  the  receipt 
of  more  money. 

It  is  usually  boiled  down  to  the 
very  simple  idea,  "The  more  you 
know  the  more  you  earn." 
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While  changing  other  things,  the 
great  upheaval  which  we  call  die 
war  has  made  necessary  a  change  in 
any  delineation  of  the  purpose,  aims 
and  ends  of  education. 

It  now  appears  that  the  problems 
of  peace  will  be  actually  greater 
than  those  of  war,  and  that  the 
workers  of  education  will  be  the 
prime  factor  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  now  clear  and  beyond  denial 
that  without  education  of  the  many, 
no  community  can  make  progress 
toward  better  things. 


Model  Store  Department 


We  are  assured  that  those  with- 
out education  in  Russia  deliberately 
exterminate  all  who  wear  a  white 
collar.  Now  the  starched  white  col- 
lar is  a  simple  emblem  of  that  self- 
respect  and  cleanliness  which  natur- 
ally follows  the  appreciation  of  better 
things  that  arises  from  education. 
It  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
money  earning  power. 

We  see  this  same  spirit  spreading 
dangerously  through  the  masses  of 
a  nation  that  has  been  held  up  to 
the  world  as  the  best  educated.  It 
spreads  because  their  education  was 
directed  wholly  to  material  things 
and  misguided  politically.  Again  we 
see  that  the  relation  of  education  to 
making  money  is  unimportant. 

The  big  thing  in  education  is  its 
power  to  make  men  better  with  the 
result  that  enough  such  men  make 
the  community  better  for  every  one, 
safer  to  live  in,  easier  to  work  in, 
and,  both  last  and  least,  easier  to 
make  money  in. 

Education  to-day  is  the  world's 
greatest   problem.    How   to  educate 


the  Czar's  millions  which  he  and 
those  using  his  name  held  down  and 
deprived  of  education  quickly 
enough  to  save  them,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  world. 

How  to  perform  the  same  office 
for  those  that  were  educated  wrongly 
by  the  Kaiser  and  his  government 
ranks  next. 

How  to  educate  the  masses  of  the 
lesser  nations  so  that  they  can  per- 
form the  duties  of  citizenship  fol- 
lows. 

And,— don't  forgell  it, — ^how  to 
educate  our  own  people  to  perform 
those  duties  of  citizenship  with  a 
skill  and  forbearance  that  they  have 
never  yet  attained,  that  they  may 
show  the  way  to  all  the  nations  of 
the   earth,   comes   first. 

Is  it  not  now  clear  that  the  value 
of  education  lies  in  the  making  of 
better  citizens? 

Clear  the  decks  of  selfish  aims. 
Hereafter  education  is  not  for  mon- 
ey, it's  for  righteous  citizenship. 


Other  editorials  are  omitted  to  make  room  for  the  timely  article  in  Dr, 

Cohen's  Department 


MODEL-STORE  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  Henry  Sterling  Chapin 


A  RECENT  editorial  in  School 
Life,  the  official  organ  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  is  headed 
"Visual  Aids  to  Education."  It  deals 
with  the  unquestioned  utility  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  but  the  basic  principles 
on  which  it  conunends  the  pictures 
apply  with  much  greater  force  to  the 


use  of  the  Model-Store,  so  we  select 
those  paragraphs  that  serve  to  prove 
a  need  which  the  Store  supplies,  in  or- 
der that  a  teacher  who  is  not  using  the 
store  may  understand  what  a  great  ad- 
vantage the  equipment  would  be  in  the 
daily  work. 
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VisuAi,  Aids  to  Education 

"While  from  Comenius  down  edu- 
cators have  recognized  the  value  of 
the  eye  appeal  in  school  instruction, 
nevertheless,  the  development  of 
practicable  plans  for  systematizing 
and  making  available  to  the  school 
the  wealth  of  material  in  the  field  of 
visual  representation  has  been  accom- 
plished only  within  the  past  two  de- 
cades." 

Later  on  the  article  states :  "It  can 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
mere  observation  of  passive  character 
is  of  little  educational  worth.  The 
value  of  this  woiic,  just  as  with  other 
t3rpes  of  instructional  content,  de- 
pends upon  the  preparation  made 
through  preliminary  and  preparatory 
study;  the  degree  of  discriminating 
attention  secured ;  and  the  reaction  in 
terms  of  discussion,  conclusion,  and 
application  that  follows.  The  inade- 
quacy of  passive  observation  is  well 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Abrams,  head  of 
the  division  of  visual  instruction, 
New   York  City  school  department. 

Omitting  the  first  part  of  the 
quotation  his  closing  paragraph  reads : 
"The  exercise  should  have  for  its 
aim  the  teaching  of  a  certain  truth 
or  truths.  Particular  observations 
should  be  made  by  the  pupil  and 
clearly  and  accurately  reported  by 
him.  Some  conclusion  or  generaliza- 
tion should  follow.  In  other  words, 
visual  instruction  should  be  reduced 
to  a  pedagogical  method." 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Model- 
Store  does.  All  these  essentials  are 
included  in  the  "play"  which  does 
so  much  better  work  than  ordinary 
"class  work." 

Again  let  us  repeat  that  the  Store 
does  not  change  nor  increase  the 
teacher's  work.  It  teaches  the  same 
lesson   she  must  present,   makes  it» 


easier  for  her  and  a  great  deal  easier 
for  the  pupils,  it  takes  less  tinae  to 
present  any  given  subject  thoroly 
and  the  average  efficiency  of  the  class 
on  examination  is  higher. 


The  Model-Store  Information 
Stories  are  always  in  demand  for 
reading  to  lower  grade  classes  on  Fri- 
day afternoons,  as  reading  lessons  for 
higher  grades,  and  as  the  basis  for 
home-work  compositions  and  memory 
tests  in  all  classes.  Here  is  one  of 
the  latest  of  these : 

Thg   Story   of   Sugar  Cans   and 

molassbs 

How  many  of  you  like  sugar? 
(Hands.) 

Can  anyone  tell  what  sugar  comes 
from.? 

That's  right,  sugar  cane. 

How  many  of  you  like  molasses? 
(Hands.) 

Can  anyone  tell  what  molasses 
comes  from? 

That's  rig^t  again.  Molasses  also 
comes  from  sugar  cane. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
about  sugar  cane  and  the  different 
things  that  are  made  from  it 

When  it  is  growing,  a  staUc  of  sugar 
cane  looks  something  like  a  stalk  of 
Indian  com  or  maize.  It  is  a  bigger 
stalk,  the  joints  are  closer  together, 
and  there  are  more  leaves.  The  inside 
is  pithy,  something  like  the  com  stalk, 
but  with  more  juice,  and  the  juice  is 
sweet.  If  we  evaporate  the  water 
from  this  juice  it  grows  thicker  and 
it  then  tastes  sweeter. 

Everybody  likes  sweet  things  be- 
cause the  various  forms  of  sugar, 
syrupi,  molasses,  etc.,  contain  sub- 
stances or  elements  tUat  are  most 
necessary  to  the  healthy  human  body. 
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The  chief  element  in  sugar  is  called 
hydro-carbon. 

As  has  been  explained  to  you  be- 
fore in  these  stories,  nature  causes 
you  to  like  the  taste  of  the  foods  you 
need,  and  as  every  healthy  person 
needs  a  great  deal  of  hydro-carbon 
we  all  like  the  sweet  tilings  very 
much. 

So  to  get  this  sweet  and  nutritious 
food  the  cane  planters  cultivate 
sugar  cane  on  their  plantations  in 
Louisiana. 

The  cane  is  planted  during  the 
Pall  by  laying  stalks  in  the  ground, 
in  wide  rows,  covered  with  several 
inches  of  earth.  There  it  lies  until 
Spring  time,  when  every  joint  puts 
out  shoots  that  grow  and  are  culti- 
vated all  Summer.  In  October  it 
starts  to  ripen  and  is  ready  to  use. 

Field  hands  using  a  cane  knife 
(which  is  called  in  Cuba  a  "machete") 
become  very  skillful  in  stripping  the 
leaves  from  the  stalks  and  cutting 
down  the  cane. 

It  is  then  placed  in  large  carts  about 
three  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
wagon,'  usually  drawn  by  three  large 
mules  abreast. 

The  wagons  take  the  cane  to  the 
grinding  mill,  where  it  is  placed  on  a 
large  moving  belt  called  a  conveyor 
and  carried  into  the  crusher.  This 
usually  consists  of  nine  rollers  divided 
into  three  sets. 

These  squeeze  the  juice  from  the 
cane  so  thoroughly  that  what  comes 
through  the  last  set  of  rollers  is  only 
woody  or  fibrous  material,  which  is 
so  dry  that  it  is  carried  to  special 
furnaces  called  Baggasse  Burners, 
where  it  is  used  as  fuel,  to  make  the 
steam  to  run  the  crushers  and  supply 
the  heat  for  the  refining  and  manu- 
facturing processes. 

The  g^at  crushers  are  constantly 
extracting  an   enormous  volume  of 


juice,  which  is  then  clarified  and  sent 
to  great  heating  pans,  tightly  covered 
and  so  arranged  that  pumps  suck  out 
air  and  with  it  the  steam  rising  from 
the  juice.  This  air  pump  creates  a 
low  air  pressure  in  the  pan  and  un- 
der these  conditions  the  juice  boils 
faster  with  less  heat  than  it  would  in 
the  open  air. 

In  this  way  the  extra  water  is  taken 
out  quickly  and  with  no  danger  of 
scorching  the  juice. 

This  machine  boiler  is  called  a 
Vaccum  Pan. 

After  the  juice  has  been  boiled 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  all  sus- 
pended matter  has  settled. 

The  clear  part  is  drawn  off  and 
evaporated  in  copper  kettles  until  it  is 
of  the  proper  consistency  for  syrup. 

When  tills  process  is  stopped  at 
the  right  point  the  juice  is  the  purest, 
richest  cane  syrup  that  can  be  made, 
containing  all  the  sugar. 

This  product  is  the  pure  Cane  Sy- 
rup. 

Continuing  the  vacuum  boiling 
process  the  juice  gets  rapidly  thicker 
until  crystals  of  sugar  form  in  the 
thick  syrup.  An  expert  sugar  maker 
watches  the  boiling  and  when  the 
crystals  appear  he  stops  the  process, 
and  the  vacuum-boiled  juice  goes  into 
tanks  where  it  is  cooled  and  then  into 
screen-like  baskets  in  a  machine  that 
revolves  them  very  rapidly,  about 
1,200  revolutions  a  minute.  The 
sugar  crystals  stay  inside  the  screen 
basket  and  the  rest  is  thrown  out  into 
a  tank. 

This  product  is  Molasses  of  the 
very  richest  and  highest  grade. 

So  you  see  molasses  is  made  from 
pure  sugar  cane  juice  and  is  a  nutri- 
tious and  healthful  food.  If  this  mo- 
lasses is  again  boiled,  a  darker  col- 
ored sugar  can  be  separated,  and  the 
resulting  molasses  has  that  much  less 
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sugar  in  it.  The  second  boiling  mo- 
lasses is  less  sweet  than  the  first  be- 
cause it  contains  less  sugar.  This 
flavor  is  often  preferred,  especially 
for  cake  and  candy  making. 

This  reboiling  process  can  be  done 
repeatedly,  making  each  time  a  poorer 
and  cheaper  molasses,  which  is  often 
sold  from  barrels  at  the  price  of  the 
better  kinds. 

So  you  see  all  molasses  is  not  the 
same. 

For  years  syrup  and  molasses  have 
been  sold  usually  fron^  unsanitary 
barrels,  so  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  de- 
termined to  pack  molasses  in  tin  cans ; 
and  for  that  purpose  built  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  the  largest  syrup  and 
molasses  canning  plant  in  the  world. 
They  have  identified  the  best  grades 
of  syrup  and  molasses  by  a  name  and 
labels  that  are  easy  to  remember,  so 
anyone  can  select  the  exact  kind  they 
want  and  be  sure  they  are  not  paying 
too  much  for  it. 

They  named  their  brands  "Brer' 
Rabbit,"  after  that  cunning  little  fel- 
low that  Joel  Chandler  Harris  wrote 
about  in  his  Uncle  Remus  stories. 

To  the  pure  cane  syrup  they  gave 
the  name  Brer'  Rabbit  Syrup,  printed 
on  a  blue  label.  This  is  the  kind  of 
sugar  cane  syrup  that  most  people 
use  in  the  South.  If  you  want  that 
kind  you  can  ask  for  it  by  name  and 
be  sure  that  you  are  getting  this  per- 
fect product. 

The  purest  full  sugar  molasses,  the 
first  boiling  kind,  is  packed  in  tin 
cans  and  identified  by  the  name  Brer' 
Rabbit  Gold  Label  Molasses,  on  a  yel- 
low label.  You  can  buy  it  by  name 
and  be  sure  you  are  not  getting  a  low 
grade  of  molasses  and  paying  too 
much  for  it. 

The  molasses  that  is  most  popular 
and  economical  for  eating,  cooking 
and  candy  making,  and  which  at  th^ 


same  time  has  a  fine  flavor  and  color 
for  making  cookies,  cakes,  ginger 
bread,  etc.,  was  named  Brer*  Rabbit 
Green  Label  Molasses,  on  a  green  col- 
ored label.  It  costs  a  little  less  than 
the  Gold  Label. 

If  you  have  never  enjoyed  a  candy 
pull,  get  some  Brer'  Rabbit  molasses 
and  the  recipes  book,  gather  your 
friends  for  a  little  party,  and  you  can 
make  any  quantity  of  fine,  pure  candy 
which  your  mother  will  be  glad  to  let 
you  eat. 

So  if  your  mother  asks  her  grocer 
for  Brer'  Rabbit  molasses  in  a  can, 
she  can  be  certain  that  she  is  getting 
molasses  rich  in  sugar;  pure,  whole- 
some and  worth  its  price. 

The  cans  in  which  Brer'  Rabbit 
Syrup  and  Molasses  are  packed  in- 
sure the  delivery  of  absolutely  clean 
as  well  as  pure  products  to  the  home 
kitchen ;  the  average  grocery  store  mo- 
lasses, drawn  from  a  barrel  into  a 
measure  that  lies  around  exposed  to 
dust,  dirt  and  flies,  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  richness  with  these  clean 
products  of  the  Penick  &  Ford  plant. 

In  these  as  in  other  foods  it  pays  to 
buy  clean  packages  with  a  brand  you 
know  about. 

The  food  value  of  molasses  is 
greater  than  many  other  staple  food 
products. 

Regarding  the  Food  Value  of  Mo- 
lasses, the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Bulletin  No.  28  gives  a 
statement  of  food  values  which  show 
that 

In  A  25c  Can  of  Molasses 

There  is  8  1/4  times  as  much  Heat 
and  Energy  as  in  25c  Fresh  Beef* 

There  is  2  2/3  times  as  much  Heat 
and  Energy  as  in  25c  Butter. 

There  is  2  3/4  times  as  much  Heat 
and  Energy  as  in  25c  Bacon. 
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There  is  10  1/3  times  as  much  Heat 
and  Energy  as  in  25c  Eggs. 

There  is  5  times  as  much  Heat  and 
Energy  as  in  25c  Ham. 

There  is  1  8/10  times  as  much  Heat 
and  Energy  as  in  25c  Cereal,  Cream. 

Questions 

Q.  Where  does  sugar  cane  grow  ? 

A.  Chiefly  in  Louisiana  and  Cuba. 
Find  these  places  on  the  map.  Find 
New  Orleans  on  the  map. 

Q.  What  familiar  plant  does  grow- 
ing sugar  cane  resemble? 

A.  Indian  com  or  maize. 

Q.  In  what  peculiar  way  is  sugar 
cane  planted? 

A.  Stalks  are  planted  instead  of 
seeds,  roots  or  bulbs. 


Q.  Why  is  none  wasted  ? 

A.  The  juice  makes  sugar  cane 
syrup  and  the  cane  is  burned  for  fuel. 

Q.  How  is  the  syrup  obtained  ? 

A.  By  boiling  the  juice  a  little. 

Q.  How  is  molasses  obtained  ? 

A.  By  boiling  the  sugar  cane  syrup 
until  the  sugar  crystallizes,  and  then 
separating  the  sugar  crystals  from  the 
remaining  syrup,  which  is  molasses. 

Q.  Why  should  you  eat  these  nat- 
ural food  products? 

A.  Because  of  their  very  high  value 
in  producing  bodily  heat  and  energy. 

Write  a  composition  about  Sugar 
Cane  Products.    (Home  Woric.) 

Note:  Domestic  Science  teachers 
can  obtain  test  lots  of  molasses  free 
by  writing  to  this  department. 


Vocational  Advisement  and  Training 

Department 

Conducted  by  I.  David  Cohen,  A.  B..  LL.  B.,  Pd.  M. 
Lecturer  on  Vocational  Guidance,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


The  next  installment  of  the  Investigation  into  the  Cases  of  One  Hundred 
Boys  Who  Left  School  to  go  to  work  gives  way  to  this  timely  article  and  will 

appear  in  the  June  number. — Ed. 

A  Plan  for  Vocational  Readjustment  Dur- 
ing the  Period  of  Demobilization 


I.  The  Problem 

A.  The  Aim 

During  the  period  immediately 
following  the  war,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  replace  individuals  in  civilian 
and  occupational  life  with  (1)  a  min- 
imum of  friction  to  the  community, 
(2)    the   least   disturbance   to   social 


and  industrial  activities,  (3)  the  ut- 
most efficiency  to  the  nation  and  (4) 
contentment   for   the   individual. 

B.  Classification  of  Cases 

The  aspects  of  these  large  prob- 
lems are  related  to  types  and  condi- 
tions in  industry  as  at  present  or- 
ganized and  as  contemplated. 
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1.  The  Army  Aspect. 

(a)  The  problem  of  the  return-' 

ing  soldier  and  sailor. 

(b)  The   problem    of    the    dis- 

abled soldier  and  sailor. 

(c)  The  problem  of  registrants 

or  draftees  who  were  not 
sent  overseas. 

2.  The  War  Industries  Aspect. 

(a)  Men  in  essential  war  indus- 

tries. 

(b)  Women  in  essential  war  in- 

dustries. 

(c)  Boys    in    essential    indus- 

tries. 

(d)  Girls  in  essential  industries. 

3.  The  Civilian  Aspect. 

(a)  Men   employed   in   general 

occupations. 

(b)  Women   employed   in  gen- 

eral occupations. 

(c)  Boys   employed    in   general 

occupations. 

(d)  Girls  employed  in  general 

occupations. 

4.  The  Educational  Aspect. 

(a)  Boys  in   schools   who  will 

leave  to  go  to  work. 

(b)  Girls   in   schools   who   will 

leave  to  go  to  work. 

II.  Existing  Agencies 

A  very  efficient  system  was  built 
up  to  meet  the  national  exigency. 
The  system  was  especially  note- 
worthy for  its  enterprise,  intelligent 
grasp  of  a  new  situation,  powers, 
and  ability  to  coordinate  all  related 
agencies.  This  system  was  headed  by 
the: 

1.  Local  Exemption  Boards,  and  in 

order,    included : 

2.  Local  War  Boards, 

3.  Community    Welfare    Association, 

4.  National    Welfare    Organizations, 

(a)  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

(b)  K.  of  C. 


(c)  Jewish  Welfare. 

(d)  American  Library  Associa- 

tion. 

(e)  Salvation  Army, 

(f)  War      Camp      Community 

Service  and  other  activi- 
ties, 
5.  Red   Cross, 

6.  Publicity  Committees, 

(a)  Papers,  pamphlets,  and 

(b)  Four  Minute  Men,  Speak- 

ers, 

7.  Liberty  Loan  Committees, 

8.  Women's  League  for  Service. 

Some  of  these  should  be  retained 
during  the  period  of  restoration. 
Others  are  no  longer  needed  and 
should  be  disbanded.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  plan  for  a  return  to  a 
peace  basis  in  our  life  should  utilize 
existing  institutions,  disband  those 
others  that  have  no  distinct  purpose, 
that  are  duplicating  the  work  of 
others,  and  have  no  good  reason 
for  existence,  and  add  new  com- 
mittees only  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  services  that  can  not  be  rendered 
by  those  organizations  already  cre- 
ated. Any  plan  to  be  eflPective,  must 
be  simple.  If  it  is  cumbersome, 
complicated,  and  unwieldly,  it  will 
fall  of  its  own  weight. 

III.  The  Method 

The  method  will  vary  with  each 
aspect  of  the  situation. 
1.  The  Army  Aspect. 

(a)  The  problem  of  the  sound 
soldier  and  sailor,  return- 
ing from  abroad. 
Here,    during    the    demobilization 
period,  there  is  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  the  newly-awakened 
desires    of    the    men    for    education 
and  training.     The  "Khaki  Univer- 
sity" is  a  fine  attempt  to  solve  this 
phase  of  our  problem.    The  records 
of  this  "Khaki  University"  should  be 
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available  over  here,  should  therefore, 
be  transmitted  through  the  war  de- 
partment to  the  Commtmity  Boards 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
features  described  later. 

Not  all  soldiers  and  sailors  will 
be  reached  in  this  way  overseas. 
Not  all  will  complete  any  special 
course  of  training  or  education.  The 
work  begun  on  the  other  side  must 
be  carried  across  to  this  side  and 
continued. 

As  he  returns,  the  soldier  or  the 
sailor  should  finally  become  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Community  Board,  a  re- 
organized Local  Exemption  Board. 

The  Local  Exemption  Board,  by 
virtue  of  its  powers,  records,  and  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  each  individual  that 
has  passed  through  its  doors,  is  the 
best  instrument  to  accomplish  the 
restoration  to  peace  service  of  the 
man  who  was  converted  so  wonder- 
fully into  a  warrior,  but  the  Board, 
by  reason  of  new  duties  and  novel 
conditions,   must  be  reconstituted. 

There  should  be,  as  before,  a 
membership  of  three,  but  one  should, 
be  a  physician,  one  a  representative 
of  industry,  either  employer  or  em- 
ployment manager,  and  tiie  third,  a 
representative  from  the  ranks  of  em- 
ployees of  the  educational  system. 
The  last  should  be  an  important 
member  of  the  trio  and  should  be 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
the  Vocational  Counselor  which  will 
be  more  fully  explained  below. 

Each  individual,  upon  his  return, 
should  report  to  the  Local  Exemp- 
tion Board,  now  reorganized  as  a 
Community  Service  Board.  His  rec- 
ords should  be  collated  and  available 
for  inspection  and  study.  These 
records  will  include  all  the  reports 
made  concerning  the  soldier  both 
here    and    over    there: 


L  Civilian  record  as  determined  by 
the 

(a)  Questionnaire. 

(b)  Registration  forms. 

(c)  Physician's    reports. 

(d)  Otfier  reports. 

II.  War  Records   as  determined  by 

(a)  Military  service   records. 

(b)  Special  reports  such  as  ci- 

tations. 

(c)  Technical     work     at     the 

front. 

III.  Demobilization  Records: 

(a)  Duties  after  war  and  be- 

fore discharge. 

(b)  "Khaki  University"  work. 

Upon  his  first  visit  to  the  Com- 
munity Service  Board,  these  records 
should  be  collated,  inspected,  classi- 
fied, and  an  informal  discussion 
carried    on    to    ascertain 

1.  What  he  has  accomplished  over- 

seas. 

2.  What  desires  or  ambitions  he  has. 

3.  How  he  intends  to  fulfill  these. 

4.  Home  conditions. 

5  Financial  conditions. 

Thus  the  problems  of  the  individ- 
ual will  be  made  known  and  a 
basis    furnished   for  future  work. 

Next,  the  soldier  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  physician. 

The  Physical  Examination 

The  soldier  or  sailor  should  now 
be  reexamined  physically  and  his 
present  health  status  determined  as 
a  part  of  his  new  civilian  record 
as  he  prepares  to  reenter  peace  life. 
This  time,  however,  the  physical  ex- 
amination should  note  special  traits 
or  defects  that  will  make  or  mar  the 
individual's  vocational  efltdency, 
c.    gf 

L  Height. 
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2.  Weight. 

3.  Strength. 

4.  Endurance. 

5.  Vision. 
6  Audition. 

7.  Dexterity. 

8.  Ability    to    stand   on    feet    for   a 

length  of  time. 

Such  physical  examinations  should 
be  conducted  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  and,  in  necessary  cases, 
the  reclamation  of  the  individual 
should  be  undertaken  and  super- 
vised. 

« 

Determining  the  Level  op  Intel- 
ligence 

This  is  the  work  of  the  Voca- 
tional Counselor.  Some  simple  tests 
should  be  administered,  in  the  aca- 
demic subjects,  e.  g., 

1.  Penmanship. 

2.  Spelling. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Use   of   English    (a)    oral,    (b) 

written. 

5.  General  information. 

Other  simple  tests  will  determine 
such  traits  as, 

6.  Alertness. 

7.  Initiative. 

8.  Self-control. 

9.  Self-reliance. 

10.  Honesty. 

And  still  others  to  ascertain  char- 
acteristics,  such  as, 

11.  Behavior. 

12.  Courtesy. 

13  Cheerfulness. 

14.  Manners. 

15.  Industry. 

16.  Obedience. 

As  a  result  of  such  tests,  the  in- 


dividual should  be  rated  on  an  in- 
dividual efficiency  record  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Individual  Efficiency  Record 


INDIVIDDAL  SFnCDENCT  BSC0RD6 
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There  should  be  a  rating  for  the 
general  estimate  or  worth  of  the 
man  and  recommendations  for 
further  education,  based  upon  the 
records  of  the  Board  and  these  rat- 
ings. 

Vocational  Card 

The  record  of  former  occupations 
is  available  and  should  now  be  re- 
stated for  ready  reference.  Former 
employees  may'  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish information  concerning  (1)  ef- 
fort, (2)  intelligence,  and  (3)  char- 
acter of  service  rendered,  which  will 
corroborate  the  Efficiency  Ratii^s, 
and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mendation as  to  (1)  further  training 
and  (2)  the  choice  of  new  employ- 
ment. 

For  character  of  service,  the  same 
terms  should  be  used  as  on  the  Effi- 
ciency   Record : 
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VOCATIONAL  CARD 
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The  records  now  reveal  (1)  what 
the  individual's  pre-war  condition 
was,  (2)  what  it  was  during  the 
war,  and  (3)  his  present  state  of 
health  (4)  as  well  as  his  plans  or 
lack  of   plans,  for  the   future. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine 
his  (4)  level  of  intelligence,  (5) 
need  for  further  education,  or  (6) 
training,  (7)  advise  him  as  to  the 
selection  of  an  occupation,  (8)  find 
employment,  (9)  place  him  at  a  con- 
genial occupation,  and  (10)  supervise 
his  initial  work  to  see  that  he  (a)  is 
contented  and  (b)  does  not  drift 
from  job  to  job. 

The    Vocational    Counsellor 

With  such  ratings  and  informa- 
tion, the  counsellor  may  now, 

1.  Discuss  plans  widi  the  individ- 
ual, 

2.  Arrange  for  a  series  of  talks, 
lectures,  addresses,  on  (I)  Choice  of 
Carter  and  (II)  Qualifications  for 
Success  in  Industry,  by 

A.  Employees      or      Employment 

managers ; 

B.  Welfare  agencies ; 

C.  Civic  or  social  organizations. 

3.  He  should  coordinate  the  work 


of  all  agencies  now  existing  in  the 
community  that  have  assistance  to 
offer  and  should  direct  their  activities 
into  the  proper  channels.  He  should 
see  that  their  work  is  effective  and 
not  duplicated.  He  may  therefore 
make  recommendations  to  the  board 
for  the  disbandment  of  unnecessary 
associations. 

4.  The  Vocational  Counselor 
should  visit  schools  and  trade 
schools,  .to  ascertain  of  what  assist- 
ance they  can  be.  With  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  is  always  will- 
ing to  render  valuable  service  along 
these  lines,  he  should  cooperate,  (1) 
indicating  what  courses  may  be  or- 
ganized, and  (2)  directing  in- 
dividuals into  courses  of  training 
which  will  fit  them  for  other  life- 
careers. 

By  reason  of*  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  individuals,  he  should  make 
known  the  needs  of  his  men  to  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  such 
schools.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  the  Vocational  Counsellor 
should  be  a  man  of  broad  education, 
a  student  of  human  nature,  ^d  fa- 
miliar with  industrial  processes  and 
needs.  He  should  be  selected  from 
the  educational  system  or  from  the 
ranks  of  employees.  At  frequent 
intervals  he  should  hold  conferences 
with  such  principals  and  teachers. 
He  should  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
other  National  Departments,  placing 
his  findings  before  them,  and  gain- 
ing information  from  others. 

4.  The  Vocational  Counselor 
should  sit  with  the  entire  Community 
Service  Board,  present  each  case  to 
them,  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  Board  should  make 
suggestions  to  the  individual  as  to 
his  future.  It  should  not  compel 
acceptance  of  advice  but  should  of- 
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fer  its  services  and  make  known  its 
decisions  in  the  form  of  suggestions. 
Vocational  Advisement  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  a  sound  plan  for 
readjustment.  Of  what  avail  is  it 
to  hold  out  opportunities  for  train- 
ing, employment,  and  financial  as- 
sistance if  the  individual  is  not  given 
intelligent  direction  in  answer  to  the 
queries  uppermost  in  every  one's 
mind,  "What  shall  I  do  now?  How 
can  I  make  a  success  of  life?  What 
is  the  best  business  for  me  to  take 
up  now?" 

Finding  Employment 

The  Community  Service  Board 
will  have  two  purposes  in  mind, 

(1)  To     serve     the     individual     by 

placing  him  where  he  can  do 
his  best  work. 

(2)  To  serve  industry  by  restoring 

to    it    its    quota    of    efficient 
workers. 
Thus,  the  Board  will  serve  the  na- 
tion by  making  contented  individuals 
and  increasing  the  productive  capaci- 
ties of  our  industries. 

The  Board  should  cooperate  with 
the 

1.  Department  of  Labor, 

2.  Department  of  Commerce, 

3.  Department   of   Agriculture, 

4.  Community  organizations. 

By  virtue  of  his  knowledge  of  in- 
dustries, the  employment  manager 
or  employer  who  is  serving  on  the 
Board,  will  ascertain  the  vacancies 
in  each  industrial  establishment  (a) 
within  the  district  and  (b)  in  the 
city  or  (c)  nation  at  large. 

The  industrial  establishments 
should  be  surveyed  by  the  three 
members  of  the  board,  (a)  by  the 
physician  to  determine  the  (1)  sani- 
tary conditions,  (2)  hazards  of  the 
occupation,  and  (3)  adaptability  for 


groups  or  types  of  individuals;  by 
the  employment  manager,  to  deter- 
mine, (4)  nature  of  industry  (a) 
seasonal  or  permanent,  (b)  broad 
field  or  narrow,  (c)  prosperous  or 
waning,  (d)  stable  or  temporary, 
(5)  nature  of  product  (6)  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement,  (7)  im- 
portance of  trade,  (8)  processes, 
(9)  industrial  qualifications  for  en- 
trance, (10)  and  adaptability  to 
groups  or  types  of  individuals.  A 
third  aspect  of  the  survey  should 
be  made  by  the  Vocational  Counselor, 
as  to  (11)  social  facilities,  ( 12)  safe- 
ty appliances,  (13)  educational  op- 
porttmities,  (14)  welfare  organiza- 
tion, and  (15)  adaptability  to  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Board  should  collate  its  find- 
ings and  confer  upon  the  (a)  indus- 
try, (b)  establishment,  (c)  adapta- 
bility for  groups  or  individuals,  thus 
establishing  a  complete  survey  of  its 
industrial  community. 

In  making  such  surveys,  the  Board 
should  secure  the  cooperation  of* 

1.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

2.  Merchant  Associations, 

3.  Employment  managers, 

4.  Labor    organizations, 

5.  Civic  institutions, 

6.  Social  organizations, 

7.  Educational  Departments. 

Findings  and  recommendations 
should  be  submitted  to  the  plants,  the 
organizations,  and  the  state  and  na- 
tional departments  directly  con- 
cerned. 

The  plant  should  be  invited, 
through  publicity  campaigns,  visits, 
etc.,  to  send  to  the  Community 
Board  office,  applications  for  em- 
ployment, using  a  card  as   follows: 

ApplicaLtion  for  Employment 
Name  of  nrm 


Address   

Product No.  of  &npl. 
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Employee  desired :  No 

Traits  12       3       4 

Process  12       3       4 

Experience :  Yes? No? 

Opport'y  for  Adv 

Welfare  Orgn:  Yes? No? 

Empl.  Mngr. :  Yes?   No?   

Wages,  $. . . .  per  week    Piece  Work? 

Employ't  Perm't  ? Temp'y  ?  

May  work  be  done  by  Armless?  

Ugless? Blind? Deaf? 

Nervous? Weak? 

The  Vocational  Counselor  is  now 
in  a  position  to  send  an  individual 
for  trial  employment.  He  should 
place  before  the  individual  a  list 
of  suitable  vacancies  but  should  not 
compel  a  choice.  The  decision  rests 
with  the  individual,  although  the 
counselor  may,  at  this  stage,  direct 
attention  to  special  considerations, 
c.  g.,  better  opportunity  with  lower 
wages,  accessibility  of  plant,  perman- 
ency of  occupation,  adaptability  to 
special  gifts. 

When  the  individual  has  made  his 
selection,  the  counselor  (1)  should 
visit  him  from  time  to  time,  (2)  con- 
fer with  employment  supervisors,  as 
to  his  work,  (3)  recommend  trans- 
fer to  new  department,  if  necessary, 
or  change.  The  prime  consideration, 
in  all  this,  should  be  to  see  that  the 


individual  is  placed  for  his  best  in- 
terests as  regards,  health,  intelli- 
gence and  finances.  Drifting,  except 
for  better  adjustment  shotdd  be  dis- 
couraged. 

Thus,  the  Community  Service 
Board  having  prepared  the  individual 
for  martial  service  in  wartime,  will 
be  returning  him  with  similar  effici- 
ency in  peace  time.  Having  helped 
to  send  forth  warriors  who  made  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  it  will  help 
to  render  the  country  safe  from 
agitation,  industrial  unrest  and  in- 
dividual  discontent. 

Such  a  plan,  as  outlined  will  also 
take  care  of  the  other  aspects  of  our 
reconstruction  problem. 

The  disabled  soldier  and  sailor 
is  being  cared  for  through  the  fine 
system  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education.  Even  here,  the 
Community  Service  Board  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  Rehabilitation 
District  Boards. 

Those  who  were  not  sent  overseas, 
and  those  employed  in  the  essential 
industries  may  also  be  cared  for 
under  this  system,  presenting  very 
little  necessity  for  modification  of 
the   plan. 


Department  of  School  Board  Members' 

Association,  Inc. 


Thomas  W.  Ohurchlll,  former  Prastdeot  New 
York  City  Board  of  Educatkm — W.  C.  Dnrand. 
PiMtdent  State  FederatioQ  of  District  Boards  of 
■dueation  of  New  Jersey — Frank  H.  Sommer. 
Dean  of  New  YoriE  University  Law  School,  Pres- 
ident, Newaric,  N.  J.  Board  of  Bdncatlon.  Bz- 
ecatlTe  Secretary,  Henry  Sterling  Otaapln.  Coun- 
sel, Oeorse  W.  Harper.  Jr. 

OAcial    Publication    Educational   Foundations 

Will   School    Boards 
Volunteer? 

THE  failure  of  Congress  to  pass 
immediate    appropriations    for 


many  essential  activities,  followed 
by  the  failure  of  other  government 
forces  to  correct  this  betrayal  of 
duty,  and  all  means  for  remedying 
the  damage  being  out  of  reach  for 
some  time  to  come,  there  is  trouble 
ahead.  Will  School  Boards  volun- 
teer to  help  tide  the  nation  over  its 
great  emergency? 

There  is  no  question  that  every 
School  Board  in  the  country  could, 
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if  it  would,  help  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  adjusting 
the  distribution  of  unemployed 
labor. 

Probably  no  more  wide  spread 
group  of  similar  units  is  available. 
Will  the  School  Boards  volunteer 
to  hold  extra  sessions  and  make 
such  provision  as  is  locally  neces- 
sary to  help  our  returning  soldiers, 
(many  of  whom  were  school  boys 
when  they  enlisted),  to  find  their 
place  in  the  community,  without 
delays,  without  loss,  without  hard- 
ship, without  poverty? 

The  general  appeal  for  assistance 
follows  and  this  department  is 
making  it  a  specific  appeal  to  the 
School  Board  members. 

Will  you  work? 

The  Future  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service 

EVEN  tho  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  pass  the  Urgency  Deficiency 
Bill,  has  cut  the  United  States  Em- 
plovment  service  down  to  skeleton 
form,  the  national  machinery  for 
placing  soldiers,  sailors  and  war 
workers  in  suitable  employment, 
will  continue  to  function  and  the 
organization  be  held  together  until 
Congress  meets  in  extra  session  and 
provides  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  finding  jobs 
for  the  men  who  have  served  their 
country  in  its  hour  of  need. 

The  Service,  as  is  generally 
known,  has  been  cut  down  80%, 
leaving  56  regular  offices  and  about 
2,000  emergency  bureaus  for  return- 
ing soldiers,  sailors  and  war  workers. 
The  representatives  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  in  the  demobilization 
camps  are  retained,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  individuals  not  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,    the     Employment     Service 


believes  it  will  be  able  to  keep  open 
many  of  the  offices  which  it  has 
been  announced  would  be  closed, 
and  instead  of  two  offices  in  New 
York  State  alone,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  number  will  reach 
at  least  twelve. 

With  the  promised  cooperation 
and  support  of  communities  and 
welfare  organizations,  the  work  will 
be  continued.  Plans  already  are  in 
operation  to  arouse  and  make  effec- 
tive, sentiment  thruout  the  country 
for  the  continuance  of  this  work, 
and  to  assist  Federal,  State,  Munci- 
pal  and  volunteer  agencies  to  ar- 
range for  carrying  on  employment 
activities  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Federal  Employment  Service. 

John  B.  Densmore,  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  Employment  Service, 
urges  that  business,  labor,  welfare 
and  all  other  interests  in  every  com- 
munity in  which  a  Federal  Employ- 
ment office  has  been  abandoned, 
take  over  the  office  and  its  work,  in 
order  to  help  meet  the  emergency 
that  the  country  is  now  facing. 

"The  work  of  assisting  soldiers; 
sailors  and  war  workers  to  suitable 
employment,  must  be  continued  at 
all  costs,"  says  the  Director-General. 
"The  unemployment  area  is  spread- 
ing, and  it  means  industrial  insur- 
ance to  the  town  or  city  which 
takes  over  an  employment  office 
which  must  necessarily  be  dropped 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
thru  lack  of  funds.  Aside  from  sen- 
timental and  patriotic  considera- 
tions, it  will  be  a  sound  business 
investment  to  a  community  to  carry 
on  this  necessary  work.  It  is  the 
misery  caused  by  widespread  un- 
employment that  breeds  social  un- 
rest and  disturbance,  and  gives  the 
agitator  an  opening." 

In  the  general  cut  in  the  Service 
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Real-Fruit  Desserts 


Jiffy-Jell  differs  vastly  from 
old-style  gelatine  desserts. 

The  flavors  are  fruit-juice  es- 
sences, condensed  and  sealed 
in  glass.  There's  a  bottle  in 
each  package. 

These  flavors  are  rich  and 
abundant. 

We    use   half   a   pineapple, 
for    instance,     in     the     flavor 
for  one  dessert    We  use  65 
big    Loganberries    to    flavor    an- 
other, 

Ji£Fy-JelI  desserts  taste  like  fruit- 
made  dainties.    And  they  are. 

My-M 

The  New-Type 

Gelatine  Dainty  m  centa  Pw  Dinnw 

The  Waukesha  Pure  Pood  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.  („i 


Jiffy-Jell  comes  ready-sweet- 
ened, in  proper  color  and  acidu- 
lated. Simply  add  boiling  water, 
then  the  flavor  from  the  vial. 

One  package  serves  six  peo- 
ple with  a  real-fruit  dessert  for 
12}4  cents. 

Lime-fruit    flavor    makes    a 
tart,  green  salad  jell.    Mint  fla- 
vor makes  a  garnish  jell  for 
'""    meats. 

The  two  favorite  dessert  flavors 
are. Loganberry  and  Pineapple. 

We  supply  trial  lots  to  domestic 
science  teachers  free. 
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Educational  Foundations 


it    has    been    found    necessary    to 
abolish  the  Professional  and  Special 
Section  as  well  as  the  Skilled  Labor 
Section.    So    far    as    possible    the 
work  of  these  two  important  sec* 
tions  will  be  carried  on  thru  the 
remaining  regular  offices,  and  thru 
which  high  grade  professional  and 
technical    men,    as    well    as    skilled 
and  common  labor  will  be  supplied. 
In  like  manner,  men  for  the  farms 
thruout  the  United  States,  for  the 
spring    planting,    for    the    summer 
work  and  for  the  harvest,  will  be 
furnished.      Organization    by    the 
Council  of  National  Defense  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  of  Employ- 
ment to  assist  the  U.  S.  Employ* 
ment  Service  and  enlist  community 
support  for  the  offices  of  the  Serv- 
ice   which    must    be    temporarily 
abandoned,   is   expected   to   be   of 
great  aid  in  meeting  the  emergency. 
Also  a  number  of   State   Legisla- 
tures are  considerating  appropriat- 
ing funds  to  carry  on  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  organization  and 
work  in  their  states  until  Congress 
appropriates  the  necessary  money. 
Several   already  have   arranged   to 
carry   Federal   Employment  offices 
over  the  emergency.    In  addition  to 
this,  large  numbers  of  employes  of 
the  Employment  Service,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  human  problems  that 
they   have   been   helping  to  solve, 
have  volunteered  their  services  for 
the    remainder    of    the    emergency 
period.     Many   of  the  state   heads 
have  volunteered  to  continue  at  a 
nominal  salary,  and  welfare  organi- 
zations which  have  been  cooperating 
with    the    Employment   Service   in 
the  maintenance  of  the  emergency 


bureaus  for  returning  service  men, 
are  already  increasing  their  efforts. 
Following  are  fifty-six  cities  in 
which    the    Federal    Employment 
Service   has   arranged   to  continue 
offices:    Alabama,  Birmingham  and 
Mobile;  Arizona,  Phoenix;  Arkan- 
sas,   Little    Rock;    California,   San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Colo- 
rado, Denver;  Connecticut,  Bridge- 
port  and   New   Haven;   Delaware, 
Wilmington ;    Washington,    D.  C. ; 
Florida,  Jacksonville;  Georgia,  Sa- 
vannah and  Atlanta;  Idaho,  Boise; 
Illinois,   Chicago,   two   offices;   In- 
diana,    Indianapolis;     Iowa,     Des 
Moines;    Kansas,    Wichita;    Ken- 
tucky, Louisville;  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans;    Maine,    Portland;   Mary- 
land,     Baltimore ;      Massachusetts, 
Boston;     Michigan,     Detroit     and 
Grand  Rapids;  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis    and     Duluth;     Mississippi, 
Meridian;    Missouri,    Kansas    City 
and    St.    Louis;    Montana,    Butte; 
Nebraska,  Omaha;  Nevada,  Reno; 
New  Hampshire,  Manchester;  New 
Jersey,  Newark  and  Paterson ;  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque;  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  New  York 
City  (two  offices) ;  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh;  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City; 
Oregon,     Portland ;     Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh,  Braddock,  and  Philadel- 
phia;   Rhode    Island,    Providence; 
South    Carolina,   Columbia;    South 
Dakota,   Pierre;   Tennessee,   Nash- 
ville and  Memphis;  Texas,  San  An- 
tonia  and  Houston ;  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City;    Vermont,    Mohtpelier;    Vir- 
ginia,    Richmond,     and     Norfolk; 
Washington,    Seattle;    West    Vir- 
ginia, Charleston;  Wyoming,  Che- 
yenne. 


Teach  the  Children  Themselves 
the  Uses  of  Dioxogen 

\CH  them  to  use  it  morning 
1  evening  as  a  mouth  wash  (a 
mnfiil  in  a  qvarter  of  a  glass  of 
water)  and  thus  avoid  colds,  sore 
throats  and  the  many  diseases 
originating  in  the  mouth. 
Also  show  the  children  how  to 
wash  a  cut  or  scratch  with 
EKoxogen  and  to  cover  it  with  a 
clean  rag. 

DiQXo4en 


—is  ike  antiseptic 

strong  enough  to  do  its  work 
thoroughly,  harmless  enough  to 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  child. 
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DouBuSDAY  Pace  &  Co. 

"The    Arrow    of    GoliT^^onra^s    New 

Novel 

A  new  novel  by  Joseph  Conrad  makes  a 
big  splash  in  the  literary  sea.  "As  to  time," 
says  the  book  itself,  "it  is  easily  fixed  by 
events.  About  the  middle  years  of  the 
seventies,  when  Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon 
encouraged  by  the  generad  reaction  of  all 
Europe  against  the  excesses  of  communis- 
tic Republicanism,  made  his  attempt  for 
the  throne  of  Spain."  Those  who  have  read 
diis  novel  in  manuscript  enthusiastically 
proclaim  it  Conrad's  best— calling  it  a  ro- 
mance of  classical  proportions. 

"The  Butish  Navy  in  Battle,"  by 
Arthur  Pollen.  Arthur  Pollen  is  of  course 
almost  as  well  known  as  the  British  Navy. 
He  writes  as  well  as  the  British  Navy 
fights. 

"With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few 
Makines,"  by  Brigadier-General  A.  W. 
Catlin.  General  Pershing  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  one  American  regiment 
really  checked  the  German  advance  on 
Paris  last  summer.  He  might  have  re- 
ferred to  General  Catlin's  marines — the 
Sixth  Regiment — Catlin  was  then  the  Col- 
onel of  this  Regiment. 

"Volleys  From  a  Non-Combatant."  As 
the  biographer  of  John  Hay,  one  of  the 
first  American  statesmen  to  warn  his 
countrymen  of  the  German  peril;  and  oi 
Cavour,  the  builder  of  modem  Italy;  Mr. 
Wm.  Roscoe  Thayer  was  well  equipped  to 
score  bull's  eyes  on  the  German  target 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The    Reconstructed    School.    By    Francis 
B.  Pearson,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Ohio.    The  tenth  vol- 
ume in  the   School   Efficiency   Mono- 
graphs,   vii,  +  120  pages.    Kraft  bind- 
ing.   Price    90    cents.    World    Book 
Company,    Yonkers-on-Hudson,    New 
York. 
"Happy  is  the  child  whose  teacher  pos- 
sesses   imagination."    That    statement    is 
the  keynote  of  Mr.  Pearson's  book.    The 
Reconstructed    School   is   a   book   of   the 
first  interest   for  teachers.    It  is  written 
with  vision  and  authority.    Its  purpose  is 
to   point   the   way   in    which   larger   and 


better  results  can  be  secured  in  education. 

In  school  processes  there  are  many  de- 
ments which  are  recognized  as  constants 
by  thoughtful  people.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  many  variables  which  should  be 
subjected  to  close  scrutiny  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  made  to  yield  the  largest 
possible  returns  upon  the  investment  of 
time  and  effort  These  phases  of  school 
procedure  constitute  the  real  problem  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction. 

It  is  with  the  variables  that  Mr.  Pear- 
son deals,  as  is  indicated  by  thie  subject 
matter  of  the  different  chapters. 

A  Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Task  Be- 
fore the   School. 

The  Past  as   Related  to  the  Present 

The  Future  as  Related  to  the  Present 

Integrity.  Sense  of  Responsibility. 
Appreciation. 

Aspiration.  Initiative.  Imagination. 
Reverence. 

Loyalty.    Democracy.    Serenity.    Life. 

Aims  and  purposes  are  constantly  con- 
sidered, for  these  very  largely  determine 
the  quality  of  any  work.  Teachers  will 
find  the  book  stimulating  and  helpful,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  schools  can  read 
it  with  profit 

Yale    University    Press,    New    Haven, 
Conn.    New  York. 

War  Aims  and  Peace  Ideals.    Selections 
in   Prose   and   Verse    Illustrating   the 
Aspirations    of    the    Modem    World, 
Edited    by    Tucker    Brooke,    B.    Litt. 
(Oxon)   Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish,  Yale   College  and  Henry   Seidel 
Canby.    Ph.    D.    Adviser    in    Literary 
Composition   and   Assistant  Professor 
of  English  in   the   Sheffield   Scientific 
School,  Yale  University.    Price  $1.80. 
The    ideals    cherished    by    each    nation 
now    seeking    its    development    after    the 
World  War  are  here  set  forth  as  voiced 
by   their   foremost   spokesmen   in   literary 
and  philosophic  essays,  in  poetry,   fiction, 
and     the     drama — chiefly     contemporary. 
The  selections  are  grouped   according  to 
nationality,  are  provided  with  introductory 
notices  and  foot  notes,  and  are  intended 
to  serve  as  a  basis   for  class  discussion 
and  composition  in  English  courses. 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION'-TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
schod  and  college  authorides  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 


A1k^«.i.    TEACHERS' 

Albert  AGENCY 


2S  E.  Jackson  Building,  Chicago 

Our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Busi* 


HVWTpBK* 437  Fifth  knanm 

DSNVn. Symaa  Bonding 

SPOKARS,     ......  Peyton  Bnildinc 

▲  DDRBS8              ANT  OFFICB 


34th     YEAR     ness"  with  timely  chapters  on  peace 


ies,  Prospects,  Critical    Letters 
of    Application,  etc.,  sent  PRBB 


1 00%  More  Increased  Salaries 

received  by  teaehere  we  rer ommended  this  year  than  lo  any  prevloue  one.  This  ie  because  the  most  pio- 
ftrwBslvo  Schools  and  Colleges  In  forty-two  States  and  four  Fomsn  Countries  used  our  Professional  Service. 
Onr  SBVBNTH  YEAR  OF  RECOMMBNDINO  ONLY  WHEN  ASKED  TO  DO  SO  BY  EMPLOYERS. 
This  is  why  OUR  MEMBERS  are  usually  chosen.  Thar  we  wanted.  Write  for  '*STBPPING  UPWARD** 
today.  No  enroUmeDt  fee  necessary.  We  earn  our  living  by  placing  teachers  in  good  schools.  NOT  by 
diarging  eoroilnient  feea 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  AND  BOND  ASSOCIATION  (Ine.) 

643  Searritt  BulUllnff,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Keflex  s  feency  ^«^ 

where  a  teacher  May  be  wasted,  address  H.  8.  Kellogg.  SI  UbIcb  Square, 
FoBBdatieas.) 


aad  has  flUIed  hwidMde 

of  high  grade  pesitisu  («p  to  $S,000)    with 

ezeetat  teachers.    Est.  ISSg.    No  charge  tf 

■one  for  registratloB.  If  yo«  need 

fer  any  denrahle  place  er  hBOW 

ted.  address  H.  8.  Kellogg.  SI  Unlcn  Square.  New  Yerk.      OdeBtlon 


^|l||»Q».QIj||Qy  TEACHERS*     AGENCY  A  superior  agency  for  supe- 

ObntKmbKnUKN  SM  Fifth  Aye-.  NEW  YORK  "^^  P^^P^^'      ^^  '^P^' 

\ isHr...34th»4ssihsu.  only    «'«"»»>le    Candidates. 

.       ...  .  Services  free  to   school 

Established    I  866  Omuam  W.  Mslno.  Prsy. 


officials. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Straet,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  151  Rftli  Ate.  BinriBgiuiB.  lit  TOe  BMg.       PertUa^  Oregea,  S09  Jewul  BMg. 

PflUbwgk*  S4f  Uaira  Arcane  CUcage,  U  E.  Jacksea  Bl?4.    Berkeley,  CaL,  2111  SkaUack  kw 

Meapkis,  236t  Orerteo  Pk.  Circle  Deayer,  317  Meeeaic  Tenpla     Lm  Aag^lMf  SIO  Spring  St. 


AN  AGSNCT  THAT  RBCOMIfBNDS  OWLT.  Tkree  yean  ago  we  aaaoimeed  lha% 
after  we  ekoold  ka^e  aothlng  to  do  with  aotlee  of  Taeaaelee:  that  we  ehonld  laforM  oar 
tfatee  of  plaeee  enly  wkm  •JUteBy  e«*«tf  l#  rwmwt^md  hr  tks  §»k—l  Wertf«.  aad  then  uaaally  oaly  a 
ilagle  eaadldato.  aerer  aere  thaa  two  or  three.  The  reealt  haa  bees  the  largeet  budaeea  la  oar  S4 
yaanof  eaperleaoe.  Sappeeeyoatryoa.   THB  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGBNCT.  Byracaee.  N.  T. 


Teachers,  Principals,  Superintendents, 


We  Can  Place  You  in 
BettOT  Positions 


Wiilt  NO  W  f or  nia  BMd  to  Good  FbatkM^**  aad  ewAMBt  cent 

rAomc  omca: 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
FRANH  K.  WELLS,  Manager 

The  Edacationd  ClearinB  Hoiua  of  the  Wegt 


R'.-(  nr  ^'ir  F/  / 


tM''H!I    f 


WILLIAM  RUFFBR.  A.M..  Manager 


When  answering  adTertiicments  kindly  mention  Educational  FouwDATioiie 


CLASSiFiED  SECTION— TBACHEXS'  AGENCIES 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

ttMlmmm  WalUac.  Htm  mnA  Ei- 
MriiMerf  TaMhwB  IU«fatw  Htm. 
W*  hM»n««MlM.  W*  Cui  LmsU 

r«u.  .1111 
CAPITOL  lEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

C.  W.  Ifa^«— ,  Mr.        BOULDEK.  COLOKADO 


TEACHERS'  SOUVENIRS 


The  Palmer  Method  of 
Business  Writing 

PLUS 

dlfleftttt  between  uuif ornily  locGcHf ul  Ksulti 
b  t—ohbij  Pennnnttiip  uid  mdiflerent,  twn- 


Mkoel  ■Jilim  wbw*  lb*  PtloMr 
ki  nallj  DM  lollawad.  Ton  «tD 
naiiHiwnMlltitoTODBMteob.  ApoMal 
MM  «(  teadrr  to  OUT  BMiwI  oOm  ■■  Iha  tnt  (Ivp 
lalkarlsAdlfapllM.    NoirlitlwtliM. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMEE  COMPANY, 


SarfMtt's  Hiidbodt  ol 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOL^ 

'A  Stmndmrd  Annumt  */  Jt«/«r«fM*    ' 
Of  tttmort  importance  to  all  interetted  hi 
Secoadarr  Bdocatioo.      Deicribe*   cnticallj 
and  diKiimmatinilT  the  Private  Scbocda,  their 
merJti  uKl  dcmeiita,  each  under  iti  apiwoptj- 


/nffWB*(«pjr  Chmpt»n  tell  in  a  leneral 
w«7  <f  lateieMing  devetopmenta  in  the  ednca- 
Honil  TMT— Educational  ReuMialiiiction  in 
Other  Watrinf  Countriea,  Bxperimental  and 
Uodetn  School*.  Recent  Deretopment  of  the 
Coutrr  Day  School,  Recent  Bdncational 
Utcmtnn,  The  Year*!  Adrance  in  Education, 
Waf  ActiTitiet  of  the  Schools,  Hiitorr  of 
UUtarr  Bducatko,  etc. 

Fomrik  tditioH,  1918,  rmstd  and  «m- 
lorffd,  73a  pagts,  f 2.50. 

Porter  E.  Sarff«nt 

M  Cwmmm*  Stnat,  SMtMa,  Maw 


SIMPLE.  PRACTICAL.  IMPRBSSIVB 
SucMMful   Tawhn^  of   Agricoltma  Am 
SMdIOctaia 

Avrteullinl  Exumitmt  E 

INTERNATIONAL  HAIVESTEK  COMTANTaf  N. 


mUntOmU  tl'vl^eu^amli 


0/ WEBSTER'S 
I  NEW  INTERNATIONAl 

DtCnONARIKS  «n  In  wt  br  Iii^hm 


1  Undlr  BUMlaii  EaocitT 


iniBniumHiumniiiiii 


Uunder 

of  hnitbic  bia  IMiiigi. 


M  my  other  bad  hatriL 
•nwd  or  raUavad  by  the 
ttooa— tha  naa  at  S.R 

pteveniive  of  ooogh- 
atora  throat  or  o^d. 
I  people  who  already 
lading  them  through 


7ia 
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*'OWN  YOUR  OWN  BOOKS" 

The  Book  Buyers'   League   Pays    the  Postage 

Sreiy  paid-tip  subscriber  to  Bducatioiud  Foundations  ($2.00  a  year  after 
March  xst)  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  membership  in 

THE  BOOK  BUYERS  LEAGUE 

ADVANTAGES— Transportation  charges  prepaid.     Information  furnished.     Accotmts 
opened,  monflily  statements  rendered.    Any  book  of  any  publisher  secured  for  members. 

There  is  ONB  book  store  to  every  THOUSAND  grocery  stores  in  the  United  States 


A  GUIDE  FOR  BOOK  BUYERS 


Sttnd  all  orders  to  th«  BOOK  BUYERS  LEAGUE,  emrm  EducaUoaal  Foundations, 

31  E.  27th  St.,  New  York 


If  not  a 


of  thm  Lmmgamf 


cash  with 


.) 


This  car«faUy  prepared  dcMripHva  list  la 
daalgnad  for  tlia  aasy  coiiTanlanca  of  thm  book 
buyer  and  la  wortby  of  praaorTatlon  as  a  com- 
pact tarToy  of  tba  boat  now  tltloa  In  tho  world 
of  booka. 

FICTION 

Jordan,  Kata.  Against  the  Winds.  A  powerful  analy- 
tical novel,  invested  with  the  qualities  of  romance  and 
dramatic  suspense.  The  struggles  of  a  youns  Southern 
girl  against  the  winds  of  poverty  which  will  appeal  to 
a  wioe  reading  public.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Dillon,  Mary.  The  American.  Two  men  of  different 
classes  love  the  same  girl.  The  war  calls  them  to 
France — the  girl  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  men  with  the 
army.  There,  amid  the  splendor  and  vigorous  action 
of  war,  the  choice  is  made.  The  Century  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Conrad,  Joseph.  The  Arrow  of  Gold.  A  romance  of 
Marseilles  and  the  Spanish  coast  laid  in  the  middle 
seventies — the  days  of  the  Bourbon  Pretender.  A 
romance  of  classic  proportions.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     $1.50  net.     Leather  Edition,  $2.00  net 

Kauffman,  Reginald  Wright.  The  Azure  Rose.  A  young 
American  meets  a  beautiful  girl  in  the  picturesque 
Latin  Quarter  of  Paris.  Love  follows  with  an  un- 
accountable disappearance  and  an  adventurous  pursuit. 
Real  American  humor  adds  the  finishing  touch  to  this 
absorbing  novel.     The  Macaulay  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Oyen.  Henry.  Big  Flat,  A  tale  of  great  open  spaces,  of 
strife  and  accomplishment,  of  victory  snatched  from 
defeat — and  of  love.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.50   net 

George,  W.  L.  Blind  Alley.  A  story  of  English 
country  life  in  the  best  style  of  the  author  of  '^The 
Second  Blooming,"  etc.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.75 
net.  , 

Ibanez,  Vicente  Blasco.  Blood  and  Sand.  Author  of 
"The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  etc.  A 
vivid  and  detailed  story  of  the  Spanish  arena.  One 
can  see,  and  almost  hear  and  smell,  the  actual  battle 
of  the  bull  ring.  Authorized  American  edition.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     $1.90  net  .  ,  ,,„..     ^    , 

Christopher  and  Columbus.  By  the  author  of  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden."  Full  of  rollicking  fun.  A 
farce  comedy  of  the  highest  order,  including  a  kindly, 

food-naturea  dig  in  the  ribs  at  American  Puritanism. 
)oubleday.  Page  &  Co.  $1.60  net 
Glyn.  Elinor.  Family.  Author  of  "The  Career  of  Ka- 
therin  Bush,"  etc.  A  romance  of  English  society  life. 
Sir  John  Ardayre  knowing  that  he  must  die  without 
issue,  becomes  obsessed  wfth  the  fear  that  the  family 
estates  will  rrvert  to  a  scoundrel,  his  supposed  half 
brother.     Without  his  wife's  knowledge  he  resorts  to 


a  daring  unconventional  scheme  to  famish  his  estates 
with  an  heir.  Love  complications  and  war  intrigue 
sustain  the  interest  throughout.  D.  Appleton  ft  co. 
$1.50  net 

Iferrick.  Leonard.  Conrad  in  Quest  of  his  Youth.  An 
entirely  new  edition,  in  handsome  format,  limited  to 
1,500  copies.  Preface  by  Sir  James  N.  Barrie.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     $2.00  net 

Cooke.  ICarjorie  Benton.  The  Cricket  One  of  Miss 
Cookes  charming  and  satisfying  romances.  Entertain- 
ment of  a  high  order.  Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Lane,  Rose  Wilder.  Direr^n^  Roads.  An  nnnsnal, 
swift-moving  story  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  three  lives 
torn  by  love  and  impulse.  The  Century  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Neidig,  William  J.  The  Fire  Flingers.  The  romantic 
story  of  a  man  who  takes  the  identity  of  a^  dead  man 
and  falls  in  love  with  his  newly-acqmred  wife.  Dodd, 
Mead   &   Co.     $1.50  net 

Orcsy,  Baroness.  Flower  O*  the  Lily.  A  tale  of  the 
sword  and  the  strong  right  arm  of  a  gallant  gentleman, 
by  the  author  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  etc 
George    H.    Doran    Company.     il.50    net 

Packard,  Frank.  The  Further  Adventures  of  Jimmie 
Dale.  Jimmie  Dale,  the  h\*U  Fifth  Avenue  clnbman, 
will  pique  the  curiosity  and  command  the  fascinated 
interest  of  all  who  follow  his  career  as  The  Grey  Seal, 
a  noted  criminal.  Mr.  Packard,  author  of  "The  Wire 
Devils,"  has  succeeded  in  evolving  a  startlinj^  and 
unparalleled  plot  with  an  unexpected  ending.  'George 
H.  Doran  Company.     $1.50  net 

MacGiU,  Patrick.  Glenmoman.  A  charming  Irish  ro- 
mance that  has  all  the  passion  and  startling  beautv  of 
the  genius  of  Patrick  McGill.  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.    $1.50  net 

Mason,  Grace  Sartwell.  His  Wife's  Job.  A  striking 
story  of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  a  parasite  wife. 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co.     $1.50  net 

Bosher,  Kate  Langley.  His  Friend  Miss  McFarlane. 
A  longer,  finer,  more  sympathetic  story  than  Mrs. 
Bosher  has  ever  written.  A  charming  portrayal  of  a 
boys  life  by  the  talented  author  of  ^'Kitty  Canary," 
etc.     Harper  ft  Bros.     $1.50  net. 

Burroughs,  Kdgar  Rice.  Jungle  Tales  of  Tarsan.  Creator 
of  Tarzan  of  the  Apes.  Tarzan  of  the  Apes  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  millions  of  readers  that  recog- 
nize in  him  the  greatest  character  in  modem  fiction. 
In  "Jungle  Tales  of  Tarzan"  we  have  the  sixth  en- 
trancing narrative  woven  about  the  marvelous  apeman, 
presenting  new  adventures  and  desperate  encounters 
which  befall  him  in  his  native  jungle.  Illustrated. 
McClurg.     $1.40  net 

Huard,  Frances  Wilson.  Lilies,  White  and  Red.  Two 
tender  and  moving  stories  of  an  old  French  woman  and 
a   little   boy   who   passed   their  days  under   the  great 


When  answering  advertisemenU  kindly  mention  Educational  FouNDATioirB 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONTINUED. 


shadow  of  an  alien  deapoiler.  by  the  author  of  "My 
Home  in  the  Field  of  Honorp"  etc.  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     $1.50  net. 

Rinehar^  MMxy  Roberts.  Love  Stories.  Precisely  what 
its  title  indicates:  a  collection  of  love  affairs,  young 
and  old,  aU  sparkling  and  fresh  with  humor,  tender- 
ness and  sweetness,  oy  the  author  of  *'The  Amazing 
Interlude,"  "Bab,"  "K,"  etc.  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.    $1.50  net. 

Sinclair,  Upton.  Jimmie  Higgins.  A  new  and  very  un- 
usual novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Jungle."  Mr.  Sin- 
clair says  "  'Jimmie  Higfi^ins'  is  the  best  book  I  have 
written.^'     Boni   &    Livenght.     $1.60  net. 

Gibbons,  Helen  Davenport.  A  l>ittle  Gray  Home  in 
France.     A  hostess  to   "Doughboys"   in   France   has 

Sithered  from  conversations  with  them  just  what  they 
ought,  saw  and  did — a  new  light  on  the  American 
soldiers.     The  Century  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Lathrop,  William  Addison.  Love  Time  in  Picardy.  A 
love  story  with  scenes  laid  in  the  country  overrun  by 
the  German  armies,  in  which  are  recounted  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  one  Picardy  home.  The  Britton  Pub.  Co. 
$1.50  net 

Ibanes,  Vicente  Biasco.  Luna  Benamor.  The  plot  re- 
counts the  love  affair  of  a  Spanish  youth  with  a 
Jewess,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Gibraltar.  The  volume 
contains  also  several  other  shorter  tales.  John  W. 
Luce  ft  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Chambers,  Robert  W.  The  Moonlit  Way.  Romance 
and  Bohemianism,  thrills  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
Spies  and  Irish  poets,  Turks  and  secret  service  men. 
Chambers  at  his  oest.     D.  Appleton  ft  Co.     $1.60  net. 

McCarthy,  Justin  Huntly.  Nurse  Benson.  A  charming 
modem  novel  founded  on  the  play  of  the  same  name, 
by  the  author  of  "If  I  Were  King,"  etc.  John  Lane 
Co.     $1.50   net. 

Lata,  Grace  L.  H.  The  Red  SignaL  Author  of  "The 
Snchanted  Bam."  Adventure  and  high  romance  fol- 
low the  engineer  of  Freight  No.  5  and  Hilda  Lessing, 
whose  life  he  saves.  The  Red  Signal  involves  a  deed, 
in  the  service  of  our  country,  as  original  and  bold  as 
history  or  fiction  records.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1.35 
net. 

Babcock.  Bemie.  The  Soul  of  Ann  Rutlcdge.  A  his- 
torically accurate  and  enthralling  novel  of  Lincoln's 
great  romance — a  new  phase  of  his  life  and  an  ade- 
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SAFEGUARDING 
THE  PURITY  OF  MILK 

Pure,  nourishing  millf  available  to  all,  however 
fer  removed  from  the  source  of  supply — that 
was  the  vision  of  Gail  Borden  sixty  years  ago. 

Today,  through  his  genius,  it  is  a  feet.  The 
dweller  in  crowded  tenement,  the  mariner  on 
his  trackless  sea,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  baby  fer  removed  from  the  shelter  of  the 
ferm — to  all  of  these  Gail  Borden  gave  this 
one  essential  nature-food,  pure  milk. 

Borden's  Milk  Products  in  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious forms  are  sold  by  all  good  grocers. 

EAGLE         Evaporated     MALTED 

BRAND  Milk  MILK 
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Education  in  the  United  States 

By  The  Rev.  Dr.  S'.  Parkes  Cadman 


F  world  leadership  depended  on 
monetary  wealth  we  might  claim 
it.  Great  Britian's  debt  to  us  re- 
quires her  to  pay  us  $150,000,000  a 
year  interest.  In  1914  we  owed  her  a 
debt  on  which  the  annual  interest 
was  $300,000,000.  Before  the  war 
we  owed  the  world  $4,000,000,000.  To- 
day the  world  owes  us  $10,000,- 
000,000.  The  annual  interest  charges 
pouring  into  this  country  will 
amount  to  at  least  $500,000,000.  One- 
third  of  the  world's  total  wealth  is 
in  the  possession  of  our  people,  who 
number  but  6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population  and  own  but  7  per  cent  of 
the  world's  land.  But  all  this  silver, 
gold,  trade,  territory  does  not  make  us 
the  magistrate  of  civilization.  The 
lamp  of  the  ages  is  not  seized  by  na- 
tions which  boast  their  material  hold- 
ings and  forget  the  riches  of  the  spirit. 
We  are  nearer  to  it  when  we  share  the 
faith  in  this  Republic  begotten  by  the 
war.  Never  before  have  the  people 
been  so  fully  warranted  in  their 
confidence  that  popular  sovereignty 
is  a  solid  rule  for  the  State. 
Never  was  their  vision  clearer, 
their  future  brighter,  their  action 
more  unified  than  just  now.  The 
prophets  of  evil  have  been  rebuked. 


The  recollection  of  a  nation  obe- 
dient to  the  call  to  arms  is  still  thrill- 
ing. Touched  by  divine  issues,  one 
universal  soul  suddenly  displays  a 
single-minded  courage  and  a  better 
understanding  of  itself  and  of  the 
Allied  and  the  enemy  powers. 

Two  years  ago  Theodore  Roose- 
velt headed  a  brave  remnant  to  res- 
cue the  United  States  from  the  sick- 
ening entanglements  of  pro-German- 
ism, pacifism,  socialism  of  a  de- 
generate sort,  luxurious  ease  and 
fond  conceit.  Today  we  are  able 
to  hold  our  heads  erect,  for  we, 
too,  have  had  our  baptism  of  fire  and 
the  chieftains  Jellicoe,  Beatty,  Foch, 
Petain  and  Haig  have  testified  to  the 
excellent  work  or  our  men  on  sea 
and  land.  It  all  seems  like  a  dream 
and  one  wonders  how  the  historians 
will  interpret  it.  The  romance  of  our 
former  periods  have  been  eclipsed 
by  the  events  of  the  last  four  years. 
Our  first  attitude  toward  the  war, 
our  stupid  prejudice  against  Britain 
or  France,  our  persistent  unpre- 
paredness,  our  willful  blindness,  our 
tolerance  of  traitors,  our  pretence 
at  being  strictly  neutral — and  then, 
our  splendid  revolution  in  the  face 
of  pious  monopolists  of  the  Gospel 
at  on  extreme  and  pseudointerna- 
tionalists  at  the  other.    The  moment 
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victory  became  a  fact  we  leaped  to 
a  position  almost  beyond  our  deserts, 
and  one  in  which  our  influence  has 
been  registered  as  most  significant. 
Why  is  this?  Because  we  are 
trusted  as  no  other  nation  is  trusted. 
And  the  trust  extended  to  us  is 
founded  upon  our  distance  from  the 
European  whirlpool.  Men  of  every 
rank  believe  we  are  disinterested, 
impartial,  unselfish,  and  anxious  to 
secure  the  largest  good  for  human- 
ity. May  they  be  justified  in  their 
faith!  May  we  prove  worthy  of 
its  pathetic  solitude!  For  either 
an  individual  or  a  nation  to  betray 
the  obligations  of  a  high  station  is 
an  unforgivable  offense.  That  we 
shall  betray  them  if  we  go  building 
huge  battleships  or  grabbing  all  the 
trade  we  can  is  beyond  a  doubt.  That 
we  cannot  fulfill  them  without  an 
intelligent  and  moralized  democracy 
is  certain.  What  are  called  the 
ideals  of  the  present  international 
situation  will  have  to  get  beyond 
yearnings  and  rhetorical  expres- 
sions. They  will  have  to  undergo 
the  restraint,  the  discipline,  the  prac- 
tice, which  make  them  real.  The 
worst  hypocrite  in  the  United 
States  today  is  the  creature  who 
shouts  aloud  for  the  new  humanity 
while  at  the  same  time  he  makes 
his  own  profit  his  one  absorbing 
concern.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  origin- 
ate a  treaty  of  concord  which  will 
settle  international  disputes  as  these 
may  arise.  What  we  crave  is  the 
extermination  of  the  causes  of  those 
disputes  and  a  far  healthier  inter- 
course through  history  and  exper- 
ience with  our  friends  across  the 
seas.  The  American  who  is  con- 
spicuous for  his  hatred  of  somebody 
is  as  anomalous  as  the  caveman. 
His  occupation  is  gone.  To  pre- 
vent its  return;  to  put  an  end  to 
the  old  and  weary  game  of  politics 


based  on  the  preferences  of  Irish- 
Americans,  German-Americans,  or 
any  brand  but  plain  Americans  we 
must  resort  to  a  more  thorough 
education  of  our  people.  It  is  upon 
the  character  and  extent  of  that 
propaganda  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words. 


II 


We  face  the  challenge  at  the 
outset  that  education  has  been  the 
bane  of  Germany.  Had  she  known 
less,  she  would  have  been  worth 
infinitely  more  to  the  race.  On  a 
fair,  unbiased  calculation  I  believe 
that  assertion  is  within  the  mark. 
The  abominable  cruelties  of  Prus- 
sianism  have  defiled  science,  and  she 
will  have  to  purge  herself  of  every 
vestige  of  their  taint.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  the  ex-Kaiser  wrote 
his  royal  cousin  at  Vienna  and  said : 
"Everything  must  be  put  to  fire  and 
blood.  The  throats  of  men,  women 
and  children  must  be  cut,  and  not  a 
tree  nor  a  house  left  standing.  Such 
methods  of  terror  alone  can  strike 
terror  in  so  degenerate  a  people  as 
the  French.'*  Are  you  surprised 
that  Clemenceau  is  set  upon  bring- 
ing the  criminal  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators to  the  bar?  The  imagina- 
tion of  a  righteous  man  or  woman 
recoils  from  a  diabolism  which  has 
bestirred  the  world.  Yet  foul  and 
monstrous  as  it  is,  the  learned  of 
the  Kaiser's  realm,  the  clerics,  the 
professors,  the  pedagogues,  gave  as- 
sent to  it,  echoed  its  will  to  kill  and 
spare  not,  and  lauded  the  massacre 
of  innocents  as  a  savory  offering  to 
the  "good  old  German  God."  Is  it 
possible,  you  ask,  that  a  nation's 
culture  can  be  a  curse  to  it  and  to  its 
neighbors;     can     make    it    highly 
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dangerous,  explosive,  destructive? 
The  answer  is  before  you  in  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Poland.  These 
enormities  were  generated  in  the 
school,  fed  in  the  university,  petted 
in  the  pulpit,  apologized  for  by  the 
press.  Assuredly  sin  can  make  light 
darkness,  and  if  the  light  within 
is  darkness,  how  g^eat  is  that  dark- 
ness! The  schoolmaster  created 
the  devasation  we  deplore.  The 
schoolmaster  created  the  heroic  and 
redemptive  purpose  we  admire. 
Give  him  the  proper  pabulum,  and 
he  will  give  you  honor  and  strength 
and  length  of  days.  Thrust  in  his 
hands  the  deadly  potion,  and  he 
must  needs  purvey  damnation. 

Obviously,  education  is  one  of 
the  dictators  of  destiny,  and  may  be- 
come the  essence  either  of  barbar- 
ism or  of  civilization.  It  can  be  ded- 
icated, as  it  .is  here  and  in  Great 
Britain,  to  great  and  noble  causes. 
It  can  be  prostituted  to  the  basest 
wickedness  and  made  the  agent  of 
perdition.  Upon  these  proportions 
rests  the  case  for  a  more  complete 
diffusion  of  knowledge  controlled 
by  wisdom,  by  reverence,  by  love 
for  mankind.  That  passion  for 
learning  which  breeds  the  genuine 
scholar  of  ripened  faculties  and  con- 
siderate discreton  is  just  now  en- 
forced upon  us.  The  world,  as  I 
have  said,  demands  that  we  take 
the  wheel.  It  may  be  compared  to 
a  giant  liner,  with  steam  up  and  the 
passengers  on  board,  but  she  stands 
waiting  in  the  tideway  while  the 
pilots  rechart  her  course  and  ar- 
range for  the  voyage.  At  this  crisis 
we  do  not  need  wealth,  nor  ordinary 
minds,  so  much  as  the  trained  and 
visioned  intellect,  sagacious  and 
keen,  which,  from  youth  to  age,  has 
gathered  and  digested  knowledge, 
and  studied  the  larger  maps  of  for- 
tune.   Minds  which  have  so  disposed 


their  opulent  stores  that  they  are 
always  available  are  at  a  premium 
in  the  world's  democracy.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  speaks,  or  Mr.  Balfour, 
or  Mr.  Lodge,  or  Mr.  Asquith,  the 
scholar  in  politics  is  vindicated,  and 
evidently  if  peace  is  to  be  just  and 
lasting  we  have  to  grow  the  person- 
alties which  sift  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  and  know  their  difference. 

Not  alone  in  statemanship,  but 
in  art,  in  literature,  in  physics,  in 
chemistry,  in  mechanics,  and  su- 
premely, in  religion,  the  reign  of  the 
novice  is  over.  He  can  still  sway 
the  ignorant  and  deluded  ones,  but 
when  the  schoolmaster  is  sufficiently 
abroad,  the  tyro  is  banished,  you  are 
inclined  to  rebel  against  this  proce- 
dure, and  to  recite  the  familiar 
stories  about  the  untutored  powers 
of  the  American,  or  the  spontaneous 
outbursts  of  genius  which  defy  prece- 
dents. Nevertheless,  I  solemnly 
warn  you  and  so  does  the  Bolshevik, 
and  the  social  fanatic,  and  the  mil- 
lennarian  devotee,  that  the  age  must 
have  correct  theory  as  well  as  ex- 
pert practice.  Without  that  theory 
the  cleverest  practice  will  inevitably 
deteriorate.  Public  office  and  public 
opinion  suffer  today  because  men 
and  women  ambitious  to  be  at  the 
front  were  intended  by  God  to  stay 
at  the  rear,  to  which  they  would  be 
promptly  relegated  if  the  electorate 
was  better  informed.  The  people 
who  can  be  fooled  all  the  time  are 
too  numerous,  and  it  is  in  their  pre- 
ponderance that  rogues,  quacks, 
charlatans  and  false  prophets  pros- 
per. 


Ill 


I  do  not  dwell  upon  incompe- 
tency in  high  places  except  to  say 
that  you  have  to  pay  the  bill  for  it. 
If  you  would  abolish  it — educate! 
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educate!  educate!  and  thus  give 
democracy  a  chance.  The  public 
schools  are  the  nurseries  of  our  wits. 
They  lay  the  foundations  of  our 
sanity  and  discernment.  Their 
teachers  are  the  real  saviors  of  a 
situation,  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  overrated.  What  if  I 
should  tell  you  that  the  national 
provisions  for  education  are  par- 
simonious !  Yet  that  is  the  truth  and 
you  now  know  it.  Great  Britain 
paused  in  the  throes  of  war  to  legis- 
late for  her  national  system  of  ed- 
ucation upon  very  generous  lines. 
She  has  blazed  a  path  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  college,  guarded 
at  every  step  by  the  strength  of  the 
State.  Massachusetts  be^n  the 
process  of  placing  the  care  and  the 
cost  of  knowledge  upon  the  Com- 
monwealth. England  crowns  the 
process  by  this  enlightened  law. 
She  does  so  for  self-protection  in  a 
competitive  era,  for  the  defeat  of 
the  demagogue,  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  populace,  for  the  widest  participa- 
tion of  all  conditions  of  society  in  the 
general  estate  of  learning.  We  shall 
have  to  follow  where  we  might  have 
led  and  begin  at  once  to  do  far  more 
for  education,  for  its  equipment  and 
its  personnel  than  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. Every  legitimate  requirement 
of  the  schools  must  be  speedily  met 
or  we  cannot  even  share,  leave  alone 
retain,  the  princedom  of  democracy. 
Diplomacy,  wealth,  trade,  local 
politics  come  back  for  their  prov- 
ender to  the  boy  and  g^rl  on  the 
cross  benches  and  to  the  man  and 
woman  at  the  teachers'  desk.  The 
exhortation  is  sustained  by  the  ex- 
cellent results  the  schools  have  al- 
ready achieved.  These  are  an 
earnest  of  what  they  will  do  if  we 
cast  off  their  fetters  and  bid  them 
march  onward.  The  names  of  their 
pupils  who  have  fallen  in  battle  sym- 
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bolize  every  country  in  Europe. 
They  show  that  German  and  Aus- 
trian opposed  their  kinsman  at 
Argonne  and  the  Hindenburg  Line. 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  He- 
brew and  Gentile  mingled  their 
sacred  blood  on  the  stricken  field. 
They  gathered  knowledge  enough 
about  this  Republic  and  its  pur- 
poses as  a  Government  to  die  in  its 
behalf.  And  what  knowledge  they 
had  came  from  the  priest,  the  pastor, 
the  rabbi — ^and  pre-eminently  from 
the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress. 
There  is  not  a  center  of  learn- 
ing high  or  elementary,  a  college, 
a  university  throughout  the  land 
without  its  bestarred  flag,  its  mem- 
ories of  the  brave  of  yesterday  linked 
with  the  brave  of  today,  its  halo  of 
patriotic  sacrifice.  In  view  of  our 
recent  deliverance  from  an  unspeak- 
able menace,  was  there  ever  a  bet- 
ter investment  made  of  your  money, 
or  one  with  safer  security  or  more 
liberal  returns?  The  assimilating 
properties  of  the  public  schools  are 
a  modern  marvel.  They  humiliated 
the  Kaiser's  hopes,  frustrated  the 
knavish  tricks  of  BemstorfF  and  his 
gang,  drove  the  apostates  to  cover 
and  plucked  victory  out  of  the  jaws 
of  neglect,  delay  and  incompetence. 
The  consolidation  of  this  people,  the 
integrity  and  the  power  for  justice 
which  they  have  manifested  are  due 
to  the  churches  and  the  schools. 
The  foreign  parents  of  our  children 
and  our  soldier  and  sailor  boys  came 
here  to  get  and  not  to  give.  They 
wished  to  improve  their  economic 
condition,  or  to  escape  oppression, 
or  to  afford  their  offspring  a  better 
chance  in  life.  They  did  not  forsee 
that  the  monarchs  who  were  an- 
archists at  heart  would  draw  this 
land  into  the  maelstrom  out  of 
which  the  immigrants  had  climbed. 
When  the  call  came  and  the  Draft 
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Act  embodied  the  national  consci- 
ence there  was  no  resistance.  We 
secured  by  a  stroke  the  democra- 
tization of  service  which  Great  Britian 
waited  three  years  to  obtain.  Be- 
hind the  draft  boards  you  can  vis- 
ualize the  thousands  of  teachers  who 
had  planted  in  their  scholars  splen- 
did loves  and  splendid  hates;  love 
for  freedom  and  right,  hate  for 
tyranny  and  wrong.  They  taught 
the  lads  that  the  flag  was  a  pre- 
cious emblem;  the  girls  that  the  Red 
Cross  was  Christ's  mark  to  be  worn 
on  the  heart  as  well  as  on  the  fore- 
head. It  is  no  blame  of  theirs  that 
there  were  200,000  illiterates  in  the 
national  forces,  and  that  there  are 
4,000,000  of  them  in  the  land.  The 
blame  is  ours,  to  be  shared  by  all  the 
States,  the  strong  ones,  as  well 
as  the  weak  ones.  And  I  would 
favor  a  Federal  supervision  of  ed- 
ucation which  overrode  local  auton- 
omy to  end  ignorance  as  well  as 
drink.  Why  not  take  the  millions 
of  dollars  wasted  annually  on  the 
traffic  in  intoxicants  and  apply  them 
through  nationial  taxation  as  a  sup- 
plementary fund  for  education?  To 
deliver  rural  and  civic  schools  from 
political  dominancy,  to  promote 
meritorious  teachers  regardless  of 
their  race  or  religious  beliefs,  to 
raise  salaries  to  a  living  wage,  to 
attract  the  brains  of  graduating 
classes  in  colleges  to  the  vocation 
made  illustrious  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold and  Mark  Hopkins,  to  furnish 
the  gymnasia,  the  playgrounds  the 
spaces  for  receation  which  are  vital 
accessories,  to  call  to  the  schools  the 
miserable  little  ones  sacrificed  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  the  South,  to  make 
the  school  age  not  less  than  sixteen, 
to  revise  the  curriculum,  especially 
in  history  and  applied  science;  these 
are  some  of  the  outstanding  essen- 
tials due  the  schools. 


IV 


There  is  also  great  need  for  the 
next  generation  to  outdo  us  in  in- 
tellectual stamina,  in  reason  as 
against  passion,  in  the  clear  think- 
ing and  speaking  which  supplants 
muddled  and  maudlin  stuff,  verbosity 
and  platitude.  There  is  still  greater 
need  for  a  more  fraternal  temper 
which  is  not  lowered  to  suit  sectar- 
ian exigencies  or  racial  prejudice. 
Wholesale  brotherhood  applied 
without  stint,  equality  before  the 
law  and  opportunity  for  all,  are 
not  yet  fully  ours.  And  it  puts  us  in 
a  sorry  light  when  an  occasional 
mob  burns  a  negro  to  illuminate  the 
American  claims  to  superior  civiliza- 
tion and  democracy.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  revelation  of 
God  will  have  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  if  we  are  to  overcome  these 
tragical  divorces  between  profession 
and  deed.  If  Germany's  example 
sheds  a  sinister  light  on  anything,  it 
is  on  the  secular  education  which 
puts  aside  the  mighty  tributes  of 
religion  and  makes  up  its  program 
without  consulting  faith  in  the  eter- 
nal verities.  We  would  not  infringe 
in  any  way  on  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  honest  objectors.  Yet 
those  who  contend  that  religion  as 
Micah  defined  it,  and  Jesus  taught  it 
in  the  Beatitudes,  is  the  life  and  be- 
ing of  a  free  people  have  the  facts 
on  their  side.  Here  is  the  anchorage 
ground  where  the  ship  of  state  can 
outride  the  fiercest  gales  of  tumult 
and  disorder.  We  essay  to  avert  re- 
volt, to  preserve  ourselves  from 
shameful  despotisms  of  any  and 
every  form.  But  this  has  never 
been  done  without  the  aid  of  the 
imperishable  theocratic  truths  which 
made  and  must  keep  us  a  nation. 
They  are  both  Jewish  and  Christain 
in  their  origin  and  sanction.    They 
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will  outlast  the  intellectual  heritage 
bequeathed  by  the  Greek,  the  legal 
lore  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Ro- 
man. And  it  has  puzzled  me  that, 
able  and  versatile  as  Americans  are, 
they  have  been  content  to  allow  this 
grave  defect  to  exist  in  their  educa- 
tional system.  The  fear  of  God  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  the  love 
of  Him  is  its  end.  Nor  can  scholars 
be  deprived  of  their  right  to  know 
this  without  injury  to  them  and  peril 
to  the  state.  Secular  education  has 
its  outstanding  virtues,  but  it  lacks 
the  one  thing  needful.  To  know 
God  and  to  glorify  Him  forever  is 
the  changeless  purpose  of  human 
beings.  Have  we  imparted  that 
knowledge  to  those  who  are  nearer 
and  dearer  than  life  itself? 

Certainly  there  is  scanty  room 
for  forebodings  about  attacks  upon 
us  from  without.  If  America  falls 
as  ancient  republics  fell,  as  Ger- 
many has  fallen,  it  will  be  because 
of  intestinal  shock,  the  product  of 
godlessness  and  depravity.  Few 
will  deny,  whatever  their  opinions 
on  this  question,  that  religion  has 
been  the  chief  barrier  against  the 
violent  dissolution  of  society.  The 
ethical  outcome  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Just,  has  always  proved  elevating. 
It  has  dignified  and  instructed  high 
and  low,  and  reduced  their  dispari- 
ties to  that  gracious  level  of  mutual' 
worship  which   only  belief  in  the 


Over-Soul  can  engender.  All  real 
reforms  are  a  by-product  of  the  di- 
vine life  in  men  and  women  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  before  the  new 
humanity  has  gone  far  on  its 
journey  into  the  unknown,  we  shall 
have  to  return  to  the  issue  of  the 
child's  soul  as  well  as  the  brain  and 
its  body.  It  should  know  whence  it 
came,  and  whither  it  goes,  and  what 
it  must  do  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  the  life  unseen.  It  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone  any  more  than  by 
arithmetic  and  grammar,  .but  by 
every  word  that  proceeds  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.  Churches  are  crip- 
pled as  evangelizing  institutions  by 
reason  of  the  popular  ignorance  on 
these  questions.  The  home  does  not 
answer  them.  They  will  not  sub- 
side, and  while  we  find  no  satisfac- 
tory solution  for  them,  the  skeptic 
and  the  political  Ishmaelite  feel  no 
such  hindrance.  They  thunder  their 
nostrums  at  the  street  comers,  and 
it  is  hinted  that  some  perverse 
spirits  even  whisper  them  in  the 
schools.  These  happily  are  few  and 
far  between.  Nor  would  I  close 
without  a  warm  and  hearty  recog- 
nition of  the  teachers  as  a  body. 
Teachers  are  the  inspiration  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  while  they  are  a 
succession,  we  can  brace  the  nation 
for  its  tasks.  They  typify  our  best 
and  most  faithful  and  watchful  serv- 
ants in  the  very  entrance  gate  of  all 
national  welfare  and  development." 
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The  War  Departnient  authorizes  the  following  statement  of  the  Educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  American  soldier  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.— Ed. 


nPHE  War  Department  is  at  pres- 
•■•  ent  carrying  on  an  educational 
enterprise  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary force  which  is  unique  in  mag- 
nitude, comprehensiveness  and  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  put 
into  effect.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
highly  diversified  and  progressive 
educational  program,  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  entire  overseas  force, 
and  embracing  graded  courses  of 
study  all  the  way  from  the  elements 
of  reading  and  writing  to  advanced 
scholarship  and  professional  training. 
The  important  bearing  of  educa- 
tional activities  on  the  morale  of  the 
Army  has  been  recognized  from  the 
time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  plans  were  already  being 
developed  which  would  have  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  entire  fighting  force, 
with  a  view  to  creating  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  purposes  of  the  war, 
and  with  a  view  to  making  the  period 
of  service  as  little  wasteful  as  pos- 
sible to  the  individual  soldier.  To 
some  extent  this  plan  had  already 
been  carried  into  effect  through  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  welfare  or- 
ganizations. The  signing  of  the 
armistice  at  once  created  both  a 
greater  need  and  a  greater  opportun- 
ity. It  removed  the  greatest  incen- 
tive to  industry  and  strict  observance 
of  military  routine  and  tended  to  cre- 
ate a  spirit  of  restlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  soldier.  As  the  date  of  dis- 
charge was  now  near  at  hand,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  prepare  the  soldier 
for  a  return  to  civilian  pursuits.     It 


was  necessary  to  create  in  the  soldier 
both  the  attitude  and  the  condition  of 
preparation  that  would  enable  him 
rapidly  to  be  assimilated  to  industrial 
and  professional  life.  While  the  case 
of  the  disabled  soldier  was  provided 
for  by  the  Reconstruction  Division 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  Department 
and  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  it  was  evident  that 
it  was  just  as  important  to  "recon- 
struct" the  able-bodied  man.  This  is 
recognized  in  a  statement  made  in 
General  Orders  30,  published  Febru- 
ary   13,    1919. 

"This  citizen  army  must  return  to 
the  United  States  prepared  to  take  an 
active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  our  country." 

While  the  need  for  educational 
work  was  thus  increased  by  the  ar- 
mistice, there  was  at  the  same  time 
an  enlarged  opportunity  for  carrying 
it  on.  It  was  now  practicable  both 
to  allot  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  to  re- 
lax the  strain  and  rigor  of  military 
routine.  As  a  result  there  was  now 
opportunity  for  a  consecutive  educa- 
tional program,  for  intensive  applica- 
tion and  study  on  the  part  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  for  changes  of  assignment 
and  organization  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  group  men  together  in 
classes  and  schools.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  same  condition  did  not  ob- 
tain on  this  side  of  the  water  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  demobilization. 
It  was  deemed  sufficient  here  to  carry 
on  the  less  systematic  and  less  inten- 
sive educational  work  already  pro- 
vided by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.    Overseas, 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  was  evi- 
dently, both  opportunity  and  need  for 
a  serious  educational  program,  com- 
parable in  scope  and  efficiency  with 
those  conducted  in  times  of  peace  at 
regularly  established  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Devew)pment  of  Plans 

This  great  possibility  was  early 
foreseen  by  Mr.  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  Secretary  of  Yale  University, 
who  was  overseas  in  connection  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Plans  were  also 
submitted  independently  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Special 
Training,  which  had  already  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  educational  or- 
ganization in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps.  Owing  largely  to 
Mr.  Stokes'  initiative  the  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  appointed 
an  Army  Educational  Commission  to 
coordinate  and  supervise  educational 
work  with  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force,  and  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions created  by  the  armistice  and 
approaching  demobilization.  Through 
this  Commission  steps  were  taken  at 
once  to  put  an  enlarged  educational 
program  into  effect,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  expert  civilian  personnel  al- 
ready on  the  ground  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.    Later,  on  December  11, 

1918,  Brig.  General  R.  I.  Rees,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Army  Committee 
on  Education  and  Special  Training 
was  ordered  abroad  to  supervise  the 
work  for  the  Army  and  prepare  the 
way  for  Army  control.  General  Rees 
had  for  nine  months  been  associated 
with  Army  educational  work,  and 
was    afterwards    on    February     14, 

1919,  awarded  a  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  as  a  recognition  of  his 
special  qualifications  and  success  in 
this  field.     Shortly  after  his  arrival 
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in  France  General  Rees  was  attached 
to  the  Fifth  Section  (G-5)  of  the 
General'  Staff  at  the  General  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force.  This  Section  was  under 
the  direction  of  General  Fisk,  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff,  and  had  general 
charge  of  training  and  inspection. 
The  Army  Educational  Commission, 
consisting  of  Professor  John  Ers- 
kine  of  Columbia  University,  Frank 
E.  Spaulding,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Cleveland,  and  President 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  there- 
upon assumed  the  functions*  of  a 
civilian  advisory  board  to  G-5.  As 
such  it  remained  in  charge  of  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  syllabi,  text-books, 
and  other  course  material,  and  of  ex- 
pert civilian  personnel;  and  drew 
upon  the  general  fund  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  directors,  lectures, 
special  teachers  and  the  general  over- 
head civilian  organization.  Approxi- 
mately $1,000,000  was  expended  on 
textbooks  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
but  this  cost  was  eventually  asstmied 
by  the  Government.  Finally,  on 
April  16th  the  complete  direction  of 
the  work,  and  full  financial  respon- 
sibility, was  assumed  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Administrative    and    Ticking 
Person  NEi. 

The  civilians  employed  for  this 
work  are  for  the  most  part  educa- 
tional experts,  and  are  engeged  in  ad- 
ministrative supervision,  teaching  of 
methods,  and  the  preparation  of  syl- 
labi and  courses  of  study.  They  also 
serve  as  heads  of  departments  in  the 
University  of  Beaune.  There  are 
about  500  civilians  so  employed,  of 
whom  about  one-half  were  already  in 
France  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries, 
the  other  half  consisting  of  coU^e 
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professors,  school  superintendents 
and  other  educational  experts  who 
have  been  sent  abroad  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice. 

Every  branch  of  study  from  ele- 
mentary school  work  up  to  advanced 
university  study  is  supervised  by  ex- 
perienced and  competent  educational 
authorities  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the  best  teachers,  executives  and 
scholars  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  nearly  all 
of  the  actual  teachers  are  drawn 
from  the  Army  itself,  and  consist  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  are 
freed  from  their  military  duties  for 
this  purpose,  but  without  affecting 
their  present  military  status.  It  has 
developed  that  the  teaching  resources 
of  the  Army  are  so  great  as  to  make 
it  educationally  self-contained.  A 
preliminary  survey  made  from  the 
Army  personnel  records  showed  that 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
contained  at  least  40,000  men  who  had 
already  had  some  teaching  experi^ 
ence.  2600  officers  of  the  Army  on 
duty  overseas  have  been  collie  pro- 
fessors in  America  or  are  otherwise 
suitably  equipped  to  conduct  instruc- 
tion of  collegiate  grade,  covering  al- 
most every  subject  which  is  offered 
in  the  most  highly  developed  modem 
university.  These  facts  testify  both 
to  the  militant  patriotism  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  and  to  the  high 
average  quality  of  the  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

In  addition  to  the  above  several 
hundred  French  teachers  have  been 
most  generously  supplied  by  the 
French  Ministry  of  Public  Informa- 
tion and  these  teachers  have  taught 
French  by  the  "direct  method"  to 
over  250,000  American  soldiers. 

Materials  o^  Instruction 

This  great  educational  system  re- 


quires a  very  large  supply  of  educa- 
tional equipment,  such  as  books, 
magazines,  exhibits,  specially  printed 
pamphlets  and  syllabi,  motion-picture 
films,  etc.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  interesting  exhibits 
and  motion  picture  films  on  Munici- 
pal Budgets,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Campaign,  Public  Housing  and 
Charities,  provided  for  instruction  in 
citizenship,  and  of  the  exhibits  and 
demonstrators  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Through 
the  American  Library  Association  a 
large  number  of  reference  books  have 
been  placed  in  the  huts  and  mess 
halls  throughout  the  Army.  1,400,- 
000  textbooks  have  been  supplied  free 
of  charge,  including  195,900  on  Agri- 
culture, 106,900  on  Education,  106,- 
000  on  Government,  and  14,000  on 
Literature.  402,000  health  pamphlets 
have  been  issued  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  1,000,000 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  entitled, 
"France — Our  Ally"  by  Mme.  Hughes 
LaRoux,  have  been  distributed 
among  the  soldiers.  A  similar  pam- 
phlet on  England  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton. 

Organization  op  the  Educationai, 

Program 

The   educational   work   is   divided 
into  four  parts: 

1.  Post  Schools; 

2.  Divisional  Educational  Centers; 

3.  American     Army     University     at 

Beaune ; 

4.  Detail  of  officers  and  soldiers  as 

students  at  French  and  British 
Universities. 
Enrollment  in  any  of  these  organi- 
zations  is   voluntary,   but   after   en- 
rollment   attendance    is    compulsory 
until  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Post   Schools.     These    are    estab- 
lished in  units  of  500  or  more  men, 
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with  about  40  in  each  division  and 
1,000  in  the  whole  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force.  Three  hours  a  day 
are  devoted  to  instruction  and  study, 
this  being  substituted  for  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  drill.  These 
schools  are  elementary  in  scope. 
There  is  a  special  demand  for  Eng- 
lish, French,  history,  geography,  citi- 
zenship and  mathematics.  Great  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  citizenship,  with 
special  illustrated  lectures,  and  the 
interesting  presentation  of  concrete 
facts  and  problems.  There  are  al- 
ready about  150,000  soldiers  enrolled 
in  these  schools,  18,000  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion. Soldiers  so  enrolled  will  return 
with  their  respective  organizations 
when  ordered  to  the  United  States. 
Divisional  Educational  Centers. 
While  the  Post  Schools  are  elemen- 
tary in  character  the  Divisional  Edu- 
cational Centers  are  of  secondary  or 
high  school  grade.  The  work  is  or- 
ganized in  each  center  after  a  survey 
has  been  made  in  order  to  determine 
the  subjects  most  in  demand.  The 
men  are  organized  in  provisional  edu- 
cational companies  or  detachments 
conveniently  located  and  provided 
with  an  administrative  organization. 
Not  more  than  15%  of  any  com- 
mand may  be .  selected  for  this  in- 
struction. The  men  spend  in  in- 
struction and  supervised  study  a 
minimtim  of  five  hours  per  day,  five 
days  of  the  week,  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  Drill  is  reduced  to 
one  hour  per  day.  The  courses  of 
study  fall  into  two  main  divisions, 
vocational  and  general.  The  voca- 
tional training  which  is  found  prac- 
ticable in  virtually  all  divisions  em- 
braces carpentry,  telephone  repair, 
wire  and  wireless  telegraphy,  survey- 
ing, road  construction,  horseshoeing, 
automobile  repair,  cobbling,  tailoring, 
barbering,  cooking,  baking  and  nurs- 
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ing.  The  general  course  covers  such 
subjects  as  algebra,  trigonometry, 
mechanical  drawing,  agriculture, 
salesmanship,  economics,  English  lit- 
erature, advanced  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  history,  etc.  Stu- 
dents may  when  their  respective  or- 
ganizations are  ordered  to  the  United 
States,  apply  for  transfer  to  other  di- 
visional educational  centers  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  courses.  The 
size  of  these  great  secondary  schools 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  8th 
Corps  school,  comprising  three  divi- 
sions, is  now  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 3,000  students. 

The  American  Army  University. 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
needs  of  secondary  school  graduates, 
and  in  order  to  provide  special 
studies  for  which  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient demand  or  facilities  at  the  local 
schools,  the  Army  has  established  a 
great  central  institution,  the  largest 
university  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  This  is  called  the  American 
Army  University  and  is  located  at 
Beaune,  in  the  department  of  Cote 
d'Or,  southeast  of  Paris,  and  twenty 
miles  south  of  Dijon.  This  univer- 
sity is  established  on  the  site  of  a 
great  base  hospital  camp  covering  an 
area  of  two  square  miles,  and  having 
a  capacity  of  17,000  patients.  The 
camp  is  divided  into  ten  hospital 
units,  each  unit  consisting  of  many 
buildings  all  of  a  semi-permanent 
character.  Ten  thousand  students 
were  already  enrolled  by  the  middle 
of  April,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
enrollment  will  increase  to  twenty 
thousand.  An  attractive  library  has 
been  arranged  with  30,000  reference 
books,  and  a  reading  room  which  will 
comfortably  accommodate  1500  stu- 
dents. Most  friendly  relations  have 
been  established  with  the  citizens  of 
Beaune  who  have  equipped  and  do- 
nated a  club  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
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dents.  This  great  institution  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Colonel  Ira  L 
Reeves,  formerly  President  of  Nor- 
wich University  and  more  recently 
in  command  of  the  127th  Infantry. 
The  first  term  opened  March  11, 
1918,  and  extends  to  the  end  of 
May.  This  will  be  followed  by  suc- 
cessive terms  of  three  months  each. 

The  University  is  divided  into  a 
group  of  colleges.  The  College  of 
Agriculture  embraces  courses  in  ani- 
mal husbandry,  horticulture,  agro- 
nomy, and  rural  culture  and  sociol- 
ogy. This  college  conducts  a  farm 
of  600  acres  for  practical  instruc- 
tion and  demonstration.  In  addition 
there  is  an  Army  Farm  School  at  Al- 
lerey  for  students  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  the  University. 
Over  1000  are  in  attendance  and 
about  250  acres  of  land  are  available 
for  practical  work.  The  College  of 
Arts  conducts  preliminary  instruc- 
tion at  Beaune,  and  a  branch  for  ad- 
vanced students  at  Bellevue,  near 
Versailles.  There  is  a  large  College 
of  Engineering,  Industry  and  Trades, 
including  the  civil,  electrical,  mechan- 
ical and  mining  branches,  with  labor- 
atories and  shops  established  in  the 
former  hospital  supply  quarters.  The 
College  of  Letters  embraces  highly 
diversified  instruction  in  economics, 
English,  French,  history,  philosophy 
and  political  science.  The  College  of 
Science  embraces  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, botany,  geography,  mathematics, 
hygiene,  zoology,  psychology  and 
physics.  In  each  of  these  many 
branches  of  study  there  is  a  diversi- 
fied and  progressive  curriculum.  In 
addition  there  is  a  College  of  Busi- 
ness, a  College  of  Education,  a  Col- 
lie of  Journalism,  a  College  of  Law, 
a  College  of  Medical  Sciences,  and 
a  College  of  Music. 

Each  student  must  carry  at  least 
three  lectures  or  recitation  hours  and 


four  and  a  half  hours  of  study 
periods  daily  during  five  days  of  the 
week,  Saturday  and  Sunday  being 
free.  Students  attending  this  Uni- 
versity will  have  the  option  of  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  with 
their  organizations  or  of  remaining 
to  complete  the  term  of  three  months. 

Detail  of  Officers  and  Soldiers  to 
French  and  British  Universities, 
Through  the  generous  and  loyal  co- 
operation of  our  Allies  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  which  specially 
selected  officers  and  men,  who  have 
already  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  university  work,  may  be  given  de- 
tached leave  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending a  French  or  British  Univer- 
sity. Such  men  are  organized  in  de- 
tachments with  an  Officer  in  com- 
mand of  each  detachment  and  a  civil- 
ian director  who  acts  as  dean.  The 
officers  commanding  these  detach- 
ments are  college  men  selected 
through  the  University  Union  in 
Paris.  Already  about  10,000  men  are 
availing  themselves  of  this  opportun- 
ity, 7,000  of  whom  are  attending 
French  universities  and  2000  British 
universities.  Of  those  attending 
French  universities  3000  are  attend- 
ing the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  including 
400  in  law,  650  in  letters,  798  in 
science,  and  150  in  medicine.  One 
thousand  are  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bordeaux,  500  the  University 
of  Grenoble,  and  200  the  University 
of  Dijon.  Those  attending  British 
universities  are  divided  approximately 
as  follows:  Oxford  200,  Cambridge 
205,  London  725,  Edinburgh  215, 
Glasgow  265,  Sheffield  20,  Bristol  21, 
Birmingham  75,  Manchester  75. 

Reports  show  that  these  men  on 
detached  leave  are  eagerly  interested 
in  their  work  and  popular  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside. 
In  many  cases  they  are  carrying  on 
sports,  college  papers,  and  other  char- 
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acteristic  features  of  American  col- 
lege life. 

Students  entering  French  and  Brit- 
ish universities  must  agree  to  remain 
for  the  full  three  months'  spring 
term.  They  receive  commutation  of 
subsistence  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars per  day  and  reimbursement  for 
lodging  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  per 
day.  The  fees  amount  to  250  francs 
for  full  work,  this  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  student. 

Miscellaneous.  In  addition  to  the 
four  main  divisions  of  the  work  out- 
lined above  there  are  various  addi- 
tional activities  providing  greater 
flexibility  and  attention  to  special 
needs  as  they  arise.  Agricultural  in- 
stitutes lasting  three  days  are  held 
at  various  places.  Similar  institutes 
are  also  held  tor  intensive  instruction 
in  citizenship.  The  first  of  these  be- 
gan in  Verdun  on  March  26th.  The 
troops  were  brought  in  by  their  Com- 
manding Officers  in  groups  from  200 
to  500;  speakers  presented  problems 
of  public  health,  community  better- 
ment, economic  relations,  etc.  Ex- 
hibits and  motion  pictures  were  used 
to  enforce  the  lessons.  Emphasis  is 
also  being  placed  on  VocaTional  Guid- 
ance. A  group  of  experts  is  sta- 
tioned at  Le  Mans,  where  most  of 
the  troops  are  quartered  for  some 
time  before  sailing  home.  Here 
everything  possible  is  done  to  supply 
soldiers  with  information  regarding 
the  industrial  situation  in  America, 
and  to  give  the  men  personal  advice 
as  to  trades  and  occupations. 

A  Correspondence  College  has  also 
been  established,  thus  extending  to 
soldiers  that  do  not  leave  their  posts 
a  larger  opportunity  for  specialized 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  sales- 
manship, farm  management,  mathe- 
matics, history  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering. 
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There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of 
the  favorable  eflFect  of  this  work 
upon  the  spirit  and  contentment  of 
the  men  themselves.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  are  already  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  studies,  happy  in  their 
new  surroundings  and  activities,  and 
freed  from  their  former  feeling  of 
restlessness  and  disposition  to  com- 
plain. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
further  fact  that  these  men  are  ob- 
taining educational  benefits  which 
will  return  them  to  civil  life  better 
equipped  for  their  old  jobs  or  newly 
equipped   for  better  jobs. 

The  indirect  values  to  be  realized 
from  this  work  are  more  speculative, 
but  certainly  not  less  significant. 
Students  who  are  pursuing  advanced 
studies  at  Beaune,  Bellevue,  Allerey 
and  at  the  French  and  British  uni- 
versities are  establishing  cordial  re- 
lations with  their  neighbors  that  can- 
not fail  to  contribute  to  the  future 
friendship  between  America  and  her 
Allies.  This  same  effect  is  obtained 
in  a  lesser  degree  from  the  work  at 
the  Army  posts  and  divisional  cen- 
ters. Whatever  improves  the  morale 
of  the  American  soldier  abroad  in- 
creases his  sympathy  and  considera- 
tion for  the  people  among  whom  he 
lives.  There  has  already  resulted  a 
disposition  to  forget  minor  grievances 
and  to  assume  a  kindlier  and  more 
friendly  attitude. 

This  work  has  also  an  important 
influence  on  the  soldier's  attitude  to- 
wards his  own  government  and  na- 
tional life.  In  proportion  as  he  rec- 
ognizes that  his  country  has  created 
these  opportunities  for  him,  his  grati- 
tude and  loyalty  are  increased.  As 
one  of  thousands  engaged  in  this 
great  work  he  is  filled  with  a  new 
interest  in  the  problem  of  social  bet- 
terment    and      reconstruction.      He 
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leams  that  the  same  spirit  of  team- 
play,  the  same  organization  and  lead- 
ership which  have  made  the  country 
powerful  in  war  may  be  utilized  for 
peaceful  and  constructive  purposes. 
He  will  thus  be  helped  to  take  back 
with  him  to  civil  life  that  which  is 
best  in  the  military  organization,  and 
to  preserve  the  same  spirit  of  service 
which  actuated  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  military  duties. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  work  is 


in  line  with  the  idea  which  is  now 
gaining  so  wide  an  acceptance,  that 
the  Army  should  be  thought  of  as  a 
great  national  school,  which  while  it 
is  immediately  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  national  defense,  may 
at  the  same  time  impart  to  its  mem- 
bers fundamental  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  morale  qualities  that  will 
contribute  positively  to  the  vigor  and 
soundness  of  the  national  life. 


Did  He  Make  Good? 

W.  C.  O'DoNNELL,  Jr.,  Paris,  France 


NOW  and  then  a  man  crosses 
your  path  who  compels  you  to 
stop  and  admire  his  measure.  Man 
value  was  never  more  highly  ap- 
preciated than  it  is  in  this  glorious 
year  of  victory.  When  the  real 
man  looms  up  before  you — the 
man  who  has  demonstrated  the 
bigness  of  his  soul  by  the  spirit 
of  his  sacrifices — for  the  moment,  at 
least,  you  cease  your  little  whinings 
about  personal  misfortunes  and  the 
trend  of  events  and  exult  in  the 
human  capacity  for  manliness. 

A  man  came  my  way  recently 
who  provoked  my  mind  to  such 
thoughts.  He  was  in  the  overseas 
uniform  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His 
physical  condition  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  so  poor  in  fact  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
work  in  France  and  to  seek  recu- 
peration at  home.  He  had  a  letter 
in  his  possession  which  I  recognized 
as  a  precious  human  document  and 
I  coaxed  until  I  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  copy  of  it.  Let  those  who 
read  answer,  "Did  he  make  good?" 


And  there  are  hundreds  like  him  in 
the  same  service. 

Advance  Ordnance  Depot  4. 
Jonchery,  Haute  Marne,  France. 
With  the  Colors. 

February  25,  1919. 

To  our  Good  friend,  Jim  Wright — 
Who  has  come  to  know  us  and  love 

us  in  spite  of  it — 
Upon  his  departure  for  the  United 

States. 
Our  good-bye: 

Because  you  are  leaving  us  to 
go  back  to  that  dear  old  land  of 
clean,  fine  optimism  and  your  dear 
ones — and  because  we  have  grown 
to  regard  you  as  being  something 
way  beyond  the  mere  term  of 
Y.  M.C.  A.  Secretary  (I  guess  it's 
Brother  that  Fm  trying  to  say) 
there  is  a  gjeat  big  hurt  in  our 
hearts,  a  void  which  we  feel  is  not 
going  to  be  occupied  by  anything 
but  a  happy  memory  of  the  man 
who  was  there  all  through  the  try- 
ing months  of  our  work  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Zone  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
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I  am  quite  sure  that  this  blunder- 
ing hand  is  going  to  fall  miles  short 
of  pounding  out  the  words  which 
could  express  our  feeling  just  now. 

But  you  know,  dear  old  boy . 

It's  hard  to  make  words  say  the 
things  which  are  better  expressed 
by  a  warm  handclasp. 

Somehow,  we  want  to  make  you 
know  that  your  work  here  among 
us  boys  was  more  than  appreciated. 
You  helped — ^tremendously — a  n  d 
every  time  we  come  across  such 
a  man  as  you  have  proved  to  be,  we 
can't  help  but  lift  our  heads  a  little 
higher  aqd  thank  God  that,  like  you, 
we  too  are  Americans.  I  tell  you 
that  a  man  of  character  is  the 
conscience  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs  and  we  have  felt  that. 
.You  backed  us  up  with  the  deter- 
mination not  to  back  down.  It  was 
refreshing  to  have  you  with  us. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  the 
thousand  kindnesses,  the  thousand 
services,  and  the  thousand  encour- 
agements that  all  the  doughboys 
received  at  your  hands — ^most  of 
them  "not  in  line  of  duty"  at  that — 
have  not  gone  by  unnoticed,  unappre- 
ciated, even  though  unproclaimed. 
What  can  be  more  fitting  here  than 
an  American's  salute.  We  do  salute 
you,  Wright,  old  boy — and  God 
speed  to  you  on  your  way  back 
home. 

As  for  myself — representative  of 
the  boys — well,  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  tell  you  what  your  wood  fire, 
your  good  fellowship,  your  hos- 
pitable cup  of  cocoa  now  and  then — 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  your 
slap  on  the  back  and  "here's  to" 
when  the  whole  damned  scheme 
over  here  seemed  all  wrong — if  I 
were  to  attempt  any  explanation 
of  what  those  things  meant,  it 
would  involve  something  pretty 
close    to    a    sentimental    affection 
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which  is  bad  form  for  a  soldier. 
I  guess  yoti  know  what  those  things 
mean  to  a  dog-tired,  mud  spattered 
doughboy  over  in  this  hell  hole  of 
mud  and  slush  and  manure.  I  do. 
I  know  that  it  often  marks  the 
difference  between  utter  despair  and 
Simon  Pure  American  grit  It  stif- 
fens the  backbone,  steels  a  man  to 
go  on — and  on — and  fight  like  hell. 
That's  what  it  means  and  that  is 
what  you  did  for  us  boys. 

Unlike  the  "reformers  of  our 
morals"  who  came  and  went,  un- 
like the  shouting  religionists  with 
their  several  creeds — ^you  never  pre- 
sumed upon  the  rights  of  our  own 
intelligence  to  determine  our  own 
spiritual  course.  You  never  moral- 
ized. And  who  is  there  to  judge 
what  is  good  or  bad  in  the  conduct 
of  a  doughboy?  We  don't  know — 
it's  hard  to  judge — ^and  we  resent 
the  bromides  of  the  dish  water 
prophets  who  come  in  the  name  of 
a  superior  being.  We  get  more 
from  your  principles  of  downright 
fair  play  than  the  dogma  of  ALL 
the  tourists  who  did  their  job  in 
their  own  way,  packed  up  and  left 
us  with^-nothing  but  abstractions. 

As  we  drill  and  drudge 
And  slosh  and  sludge 

In  the  mud  of  Jonchery 
We'll  miss  the  sight 
Of  old  Jim  Wright 

On  post  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

O,  we've  had  his  goat 
Till  he  almost  wrote 

To  the"skipper"  of  our  crew 
And  he  often  swore 
When  we  got  him  sore 

That    he'd    quite    this    bloomin' 
stew. 

But  we  all  knew  Jim 
And  we  laughed  at  him 
As  he  looked  so  stem  and  gruff 
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For  we'd  felt  his  smile 
In  the  rank  and  file 
And  we  knew  his  threats  were 
bluif. 

So,  "here's  to,"  Jim  Wright 
And  you're  always  right 

With  the  lads  of  this  mud  hole 
For  you're  going  away 
From  this  hellish  clay 

That  tries  the  doughboy's  soul. 

As  we  drill  and  drudge 
And  slosh  and  sludge 
In  the  mud  of  Jonchery 


We'll  miss  the  sight 
Of  old  Jim  Wright 
On  post  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

That  isn't  intended  as  poetry. 
It's  doggerel  of  the  worst  sort — 
but .  it  signifies  the  song  in  our 
hearts.  We  are  a  crude  lot — ^we 
doughboys. 

Be  happy,  old  scout,  and  God 
bless  you. 

Set  down  by  a  Corporal  for  all 
the  boys  at  Camp  Pittsburgh. 

His  m^rk: 
'     (Sgd)  Warren  R.  Lighfoot, 
Co.  M.,2nd  Pioneer  Inf. 
A.  P.  O.  706  A.  E.  F. 


149th  U.  S.  F.  A. 

Irving  Shaffner,  Battery  D.,  149th  Field  Artillery 


My  regiment  had  a  major  wuz  a  loyer, 

An'  a  loot  wot  waz  a  bloke 
That  carried  dynamite  around 

An'  blew  bridges  up  in  smoke; 
The  captains  they  wuz  L-road  guards 

An'  football  stars  an'  such 
As  peddled  real  estate  to  boobs 

W'at  never  would  know  much ; 
The  cumel  he  come  from  the  Point 

An'  later  was  a  scribe ; 
Our  band-conductor,  he  come  from 

Some  wild  Eyetalian  tribe; 
The  adjutent  raised  dogs  an'  hell. 

An'  knew  the  latest  fads 
Of  wimmin's  linjery  and  does 

From  writin'  all  their  ads ; 
An'  the  loots  wuz  everything  on  earth 

Prom  movie  star  to  mayor — 
Wuz  five  come  from  the  regulars 


An'  two  of  'em  wuz  fair. 
The  personel  was  'rah  'rah  boys 

And  lots  of  other  guys 
Like  w'at  hang  'round  election-time 

To  vote  ag'in  the  drys ; 
An'  some  wuz  travelin'  salesmen, 

An'  some  wuz  pool-room  sharks 
An'  some  just  saved  their  room  rent 

By  sleepin'  in  the  parks; 
A  few  wuz  he  stenografters, 

A  few  wuz  engineers. 
Some  wuz  foot-rail  polishers 

An'  free-lunch  connisers ; 
Some  wuz  shofers  out  o'  jobs 

An'  them  not  broke  wuz  bent — 
But  w'en  you  seed  'em  all  in  action 

They  made  some  dam'  fine  regiment. 
Songs  from  the  Trenches,"  Harper's. 
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By  Wai«ker  D.  Hinbs,  Director  General  of  Railroads 

An  Address  on  a  Subject  Every  Citizen  Should  Understand,  Delivered  Before  the 
Fourteenth  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 


THERE  must  be  a  very  import- 
ant destiny  for  the  large  water- 
ways in  this  country.  I  cannot  recon- 
cile myself  to  the  view  that  a  g^eat 
national  highway  like  one  of  our 
waterways  can  properly  be  regarded 
as  economically  useless.  It  seems 
to  me  there  must  be  a  very  im- 
portant economical  transportation 
use  and  that  we  ought  to  find  a 
way  to  demonstrate  that  use  and 
avail  ourselves  of  it. 

In  the  past  the  Government  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  money  to  the  improvement  of 
these  waterways,  but  so  far  there 
has  been  a  missing  link  which  was 
of  vital  importance  to  supply.  It  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  provide  a 
waterway.  It  is  equally  important 
to  provide  the  means  for  an  inter- 
change of  traffic  between  the  water- 
way and  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. I  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  railroad  business  for  a  great 
many  years  and  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly convinced  of  this  propo- 
sition: That  a  railroad  will  not 
succeed,  no  matter  how  good  it  is, 
unless  it  has  business  and  that  a 
trunk  line  railroad  will  not  succeed 
unless  it  has  feeders  to  supply  the 
business.  I  believe  that  is  equally 
true  of  a  waterway. 

After  all,  broadly  speaking,  the 
waterway  constitutes  a  sort  of  trunk 
line  highway  of  transportation,  and 
so  long  as  the  waterway  has  no 
feeders  which  will  bring  traffic  to  it 
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I  think  the  chances  for  its  great  op- 
portunities are  not  realized.  There- 
fore it  seems  to  me  the  missing 
link  has  been  that  under  the  old 
form  of  private  management  of  rail- 
roads the  railroads  had  no  substan- 
tial interest  in  acting  as  feeders  to 
the  waterways,  and  of  course  there 
was  no  other  form  of  feeder  avail- 
able, and  hence  the  trunk  line  water- 
way was  not  in  a  position  to 
succeed  because  the  traffic  was  not 
forthcoming. 

One  of  the  great  advantages,  in 
my  opinion,  of  the  temporary  Fed- 
eral control  of  railroads  has  been 
that  it  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  link  together,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  making  a  beginning,  the 
railroad  systems  of  the  country  and 
some  of  these  important  waterways, 
so  that,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  we  would  have  an  articulated 
system  wherein  the  waterway  as 
well  as  the  railroad  would  play  a 
part  and  the  railroad  could  be  uti- 
lized as  a  feeder  for  the  waterway. 

As  our  country  progpresses  and 
develops  more  and  more  in  practice 
the  dominant  idea  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  must  be  so  com- 
bined as  to  produce  the  best  results 
for  the  people,  it  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  destinies  of  the  transporta- 
tion situation  is  that  there  must 
be  this  close  cooperation  between 
the  railroads  and  the  waterways,  so 
that  there  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  economic  develop- 
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ment  of  the  country  both  the  rail 
highway  and  the  water  highway. 
That  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  day.  On  the  one 
hand  you  have  got  to  have  the 
sympathetic  desire  to  effect  a  com- 
bination, and  under  the  old  form  of 
private  management  that  sympa- 
thetic desire  was  lacking.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  the  sympathetic  de- 
sire, you  have  got  to  work  the 
thing  out  in  practical  business-like 
way  so  as  to  create  the  connections 
which  Wfill  admit  the  transfer  of 
business  from  rail  to  water  and 
from  water  to  rail,  so  as  to  make 
it  an  economical,  business-like  and 
profitable  thing  to  handle  traffic  by 
the  railway  and  the  waterway  in 
conjunction,  instead  of  handling 
traffic  by  the  railroad  only. 

At  the  present  time  traffic  can  be 
delivered  from  a  branch  railroad 
line  to  a  main  railroad  line,  or  from 
one  main  railroad  line  ;to  another 
main  railroad  line,  without  break- 
ing bulk  through  the  delivery  of  the 
car.  Of  course  that  applies  mostly 
to  carload  traffic,  and  that  of  course 
is  the  great  bulk  of  the  important 
traffic  of  the  country.  Even  less 
than  carload  traffic  in  many  cases 
can  be  and. is  delivered  from  one 
line  to  another  without  breaking 
bulk.  But  we  have  a  situation 
between  the  railroad  and  the  water- 
w'ay  where,  in  order  to  have  the 
railroads  serve  the  waterway  as  a 
feeder,  you  have  got  to  have  a 
transfer  of  the  freight,  involving  a 
re-handling.  It  is  important,  in 
order  to  make  the  thing  successful, 
to  adopt  a  method  of  re-handling 
which  is  businesslike  and  econom- 
ical, and  that  is  a  practical  prob- 
lem which  it  will  take  time  to  work 
out. 

I  have  been  tremendously  inter- 
ested ever  since  I   came   into  the 


Railroad  Administration  (on  its 
first  day)  in  seeing  how  we  could 
make  a  practical,  sympathetic  and 
helpful  experiment,  with  a  view  not 
only  to  furnishing  the  desire  to 
have  the  railroad  feed  the  waterway 
so  as  to  get  a  really  economical  and 
beneficial  use  of  the  waterway,  but 
with  a  view  also  to  finding  a  prac- 
tical method  of  effecting  this  re- 
handling  of  the  traffic  between  the 
railroad  and  the  waterway  so  as  to 
accomplish  a  really  economical  re- 
sult. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has 
undertaken  to  do  that.  It  is  work- 
ing at  it  and  working  at  it  in  an 
earnest  and  sympathetic  spirit  and 
I  am  directing  that  work  at  the 
present  time  with  a  definite  belief 
and  conviction  that  with  these 
g^eat  national  waterways,  upon 
which  the  Government  has  already 
expended  so  much  money,  we  can 
and  must  find  a  way  to  make  them 
an  economic  success.  I  am  watch- 
ing with  the  greatest  interest  the 
results  that  are  being  planned  for 
in  that  direction.  The  waterways 
upon  which  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration is  now  attempting  to  con- 
duct operations  are  in  charge,  as 
far  as  the  Government  operations 
are  concerned,  of  men  who  are  in 
the  heartiest  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  to  make  the  endeavor  a 
complete  success. 

Of  course  it  takes  time.  The  thing 
cannot  be  done  over  night.  I  might 
say  there  is  still  a  third  element. 
You  have  not  only  got  to  have  the 
desire  to  make  it  a  success,  you 
have  not  only  to  work  out  means  of 
effecting  an  economical  transfer  of 
the  traffic  from  rail  to  water  and 
from  water  to  rail,  but  you  have 
got  to  impress  upon  the  business 
public  the  economic  desirability  of 
handling  the  traffic  that  way.  Those 
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things  do  require  time  to  accom- 
plish, but  we  are  trying  to  utilize  to 
the  best  advantage  the  time  we 
have  left,  and  I  want  to  give  you 
gentlemen  the  assurance  that  we 
want  to  make  it  a  success  and  that 
there  will  be  nobody  in  the  country 
more  completely  gratified  with  a 
complete  success  in  this  matter  than 
I  will  be. 

Since  the  matter  of  time  is  a 
subject  of  such  importance,  the  con- 
sideration of  this  waterway  matter 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
problem  which  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration has  presented  to  Congress, 
and  I  want  to  state  as  briefly  as  I 
can  the  situation  that  we  have  put 
before  Congress  in  that  regard.  I 
will  have  to  go  into  the  railroad 
side  of  it  a  little  because  naturally, 
in  a  primary  sense,  the  matter  was 
presented  to  Congress  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  railroad  systems 
of  the  country. 

We  find  ourselves  in  this  posi- 
tion: When  the  armistice  was 
signed,  there  then  came  in  sight  a 
date  in  the  reasonably  near  future 
when  peace  would  be  proclaimed. 
The  moment  peace  would  be  pro- 
claimed the  21  months'  limitation 
upon  the  life  of  Federal  control  of 
the  railroads  would  begin  to  run. 
When  we  begin  to  match  up  the 
dates,  we  find  that  if  we  assume 
that  peace  will  be  proclaimed  in 
July,  1919,  Federal  control  under 
the  Federal  Control  Act  could  not 
extend  beyond,  say,  April  1st,  1921, 
which  would  be  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  presidential  term  and 
just  four  months  and  a  fraction 
after  the  presidential  election. 

We  have  realized  all  the  time 
that,  as  we  approach  the  end  of 
Federal  control  of  the  railroads, 
there  was  going  to  develop  an  in- 
creasing   unrest    among    the    per- 
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sonnel  of  the  railroad  organizations. 
It  is  human  nature  that,  when  a 
man  is  expecting  a  change  of  bosses, 
he  begins  to  think  more  and  more 
about  the  new  boss  and  less  and 
less  about  the  old  boss,  and  we 
knew  that  there  would  come  a  time 
when  that  period  of  transition  would 
be  rapidly  drawing  near  and  when 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  an  adequate  public  service  for 
the  time  being.  Sooner  or  later 
that  time  would  have  to  come, 
because  nobody  expects  the  present 
form  of  Federal  control  to  continue 
indefinitely,  and  I  don't  suppose 
anybody  wants  the  control  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  so  that  the  time 
of  transfer  must  come. 

But  a  very  grave  additional  em- 
barrassment confronts  us,  for  we 
find  that  the  dates  run  together  so 
that  the  transition  of  control,  at  the 
end  of  the  21  months'  period,  will 
be  just  about  the  time  of  the  presi- 
dential election.  Now  it  is  inevit- 
able while  the  Government  is 
controlling  the  railroads  that  the 
method  of  that  control  will  be  the 
subject  for  political  discussion  in 
an  important  political  campaign  like 
the  presidential  campaign,  and  of 
course  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  comment,  part  of  it,  and  perhaps 
most  of  it,  adverse,  upon  the  way 
the  various  people  in  the  Railroad 
Administration,  both  in  high  and 
low  office,  conduct  the  business. 

That  would  inevitably  be  an  em- 
barrassing element  in  conducting 
the  business,  and  in  the  long  run  1 
think  that  of  itself  would  be  a  rea- 
son why  any  permanent  form  of 
Government  control  of  the  railroads 
would  be  embarrassing,  because 
every  time  you  had  a  national  elec- 
tion, and  certainly  an  election  of 
the  importance  of  a  presidential 
election,  you   would  have   railroad 
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operation,  which  comes  so  close  to 
the  public,  under  fire  as  a  part  of 
the  perfectly  natural  discussion  of 
how  the  Government  was  conduct- 
ing its  affairs.  As  a  temporary 
condition,  of  course,  it  is  not  a 
thing  by  itself  which  would  force 
an  immediate  relinquishment  of  the 
railroads,  simply  to  get  away  from 
the  turmoil  inevitable  in  the  presi- 
dential election,  but  when  we  come 
to  match  those  things  up  w;e  find 
we  have  got  two  tremendously 
potent  factors  converging  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  them  being  the 
control  just  about  to  end — the  boss 
just  about  to  be  changed — and  the 
other  one  being  the  turmoil  inci- 
dent to  a  presidential  campaign. 

With  this  in  sight,  we  naturally 
have  a  very  serious  concern  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  public  service 
could  be  rendered  in  that  critical 
and  difficult  time.  We  have  felt 
that,  after  all,  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  President  operating  the  rail- 
roads through  the  Director  General 
is  to  give  every  day  and  every 
hour  a  service  to  the  public,  and 
that  is  a  practical  and  very  difHcult 
executive  problem.  When  we  come 
to  look  at  the  dates  and  find  two 
factors,  each  of  which  is  going  to 
make  it  difficult  to  render  satis- 
factory public  service,  and  that  they 
are  going  to  combine  so  that  each 
is  going  to  react  on  the  other,  we 
have  very  great  concern  as  to  the 
state  of  the  public  service  which 
will  be  performed  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  the  latter  part  of 
this  21-month  period. 

This  has  been  the  underlying 
motive  in  my  suggestion  to  Con- 
gress; either  that  the  railroads 
ought  promptly  to  be  relinquished 
well  in  advance  of  the  21-month 
period,  thereby  getting  rid  of  the 
convergence  of  these  two  disturbing 


factors,  or  there  ought  to  be  an 
extension  of  Federal  control  which 
would  put  the  date  of  termination 
well  beyond  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, so  as  to  separate  instead  of 
combine  the  two  factors  which 
promise  to  give  us  in  combination 
so  much  trouble.  If  the  extension 
is  made  in  the  fall  of  1920  the 
only  disturbing  element  would  be 
the  turmoil  incident  to  the  presi- 
dential election.  That  is  the  propo- 
sition we  have  put  before  Congress. 

We  have  urged  that  there  were 
certain  additional  advantages  in 
adopting  the  course  of  an  exten- 
sion. A  very  important  one  is  that 
it  would  g^ve  the  railroad  com- 
panies, or  rather  give  the  Railroad 
Administration  in  control  of  the 
railroads,  a  very  much  better  op- 
portunity to  enter  with  confidence 
at  the  present  time  upon  a  much 
larger  addition  and  betterment  pro- 
gram than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  because,  if  the  railroads  are 
to  be  shortly  relinquished,  either  at 
the  end  of  the  21 -month  period  or 
in  advance  of  it,  naturally  and  nec- 
essarily we  could  not  go  ahead  in 
making  improvements  to  the  rail- 
roads with  the  same  confidence,  be- 
cause many  of  the  improvements 
we  would  enter  upon  at  the  present 
time,  if  there  were  an  extension, 
could  not  be  completed  within  the 
21-month  period,  and  there  would 
be  no  justification  for  the  Railroad 
Administration  starting  in  on  them. 

The  opportunity  to  enlarge  the 
betterment  program  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  general  in- 
dustrial situation  of  the  country. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  grow- 
ing fear  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable unemployment  through  a 
temporary  cessation  or  falling  off  in 
business  which  will  have  a  most 
uncomfortable  effect  on  a  large  part 
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of  the  public.  One  very  useful  and 
practical  way  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion definitely  would  be  an  exten- 
sion of  Federal  control.  That,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  incidental  bene- 
fits. 

Everybody  recognizes  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  solution 
of  the  railroad  problem,  and  I  think 
very  few  people  believe  that  simply 
turning  back  the  railroads  to  the 
old  form  of  private  management  by 
from  75  to  150  different  companies 
will  solve  the  problem.  I  think 
there  is  going  to  be  more  and  more 
a  conviction  that,  while  probably 
Government  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads is  not  desired  by  the  public 
and  would  not  be  adopted,  yet  there 
ought  to  be  some  radical  recon- 
struction of  private  operation,  so  as 
to  make  it  much  more  responsive 
to  the  public  needs  and  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  a  great  many  of  the  embar- 
rassments which  in  the  past  have 
hampered  the  railroads  in  rendering 
a  proper  public  service,  and  which 
in  the  past  have  given  the  public, 
frequently,  the  feeling  that  rates 
were  not  so  adjusted  as  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  public. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
distrust  of  railroad  capitalization. 
I  think  this  matter  ought  to  be 
revised  so  that  the  public  will  feel 
that  the  capitalization  for  the  future 
has  the  public  approval.  Under 
the  old  system  we  had  a  situation 
where  some  railroads  made  more 
than  was  needed  to  sustain  them  in 
their  credit,  and  others,  under  the 
same  scheme  of  rates,  couldn't 
make  enough  to  live,  and  conse- 
quently a  considerable  part  of  the 
mileage  in  the  country  was  so 
hampered  by  lack  of  credit  that  it 
could  not  render  adequate  public 
service.  This  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  I  believe  it  will  become 
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increasingly  accepted  as  the  thing 
which  ought  to  be  corrected,  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  mileage  of  the 
country  into  relatively  few  systems 
under  private  management  and  thus 
prevent  the  situation  of  some  rail- 
roads making  execessive  profits  and 
others  not  making  enough  to  live, 
and  give  a  general  average  which 
will  give  a  good  public  service  every- 
where and  which  will  avoid  the  danger 
of  the  public  or  labor  feeling  that 
some  of  the  railroads  or  many  of  them 
are  making  more  than  is  needed  to 
sustain  the  public  service. 

The  problems  of  that  sort  indi- 
cate to  my  mind  that  the  perma- 
nent solution  of  this  railroad  ques- 
tion cannot  be  worked  out  in  a  day, 
or  a  month,  or  twelve  months  or 
two  years.  My  conviction  is  that 
Congress  is  going  to  find  that,  in 
order  to  get  a  solution  worked  out 
and  put  into  operation,  there  has 
got  to  be  an  additional  interval  of 
temporary  operation  of  the  railroads 
and  that  there  will  be  a  desire  to 
turn  them  back  to  the  old  com- 
panies if  a  permanent  solution  is 
not  contemplated.  We  are  going 
to  find  as  we  get  near  the  end  of 
the  21-month  period  that  there 
will  be  an  extension  of  Federal  con- 
trol as  the  simplest  way  of  dealing 
with  this  condition  until  the  per- 
manent solution  can  be  worked  out 
and  put  into  effect. 

Since  there  is  such  a  high  proba- 
bility that  an  extension  will  become 
inevitable  before  the  21  months 
is  over,  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is 
infinitely  better  for  the  public  in 
every  way  to  give  the  extension 
now,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  these 
difficulties  which  we  will  otherwise 
have.  If  the  extension  is  not  given 
now  and  is  given  later,  the  result 
will  be  that  we  will  have  all  the 
disadvantages  of  not  giving  an  ex- 
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tension — the  uncertainty  of  the  rail- 
road organization,  the  political  tur- 
moil incident  to  the  presidential 
election  and  the  holding  up  of  im- 
portant addition  and  betterment 
work — and  then,  after  having  all 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  the 
extension,  the  extension  will  be 
granted.  The  expedient  thing  in 
the  public  interest  is  to  give  the  ex- 
tension now,  so  as  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  while  the  railroads 
are  still  in  Federal  control  and  so  as 
to  give  us  all  these  incidental  bene- 
fits as  well. 

One  of  the  important  incidental 
benefits,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  it 
gives  a  very  much  to  be  desired 
additional  opportunity  to  work  out 
this  highly  important  experiment 
in  the  way  of  articulating  the  great 


water  highways  of  the  country  with 
the  railroads.  Naturally,  if  we  are 
facing  a  relinquishment  in  a  few 
months  or  even  in  21  months  after 
peace,  we  are  hampered  in  what 
we  can  do  in  working  out  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  this  problem  of 
waterway  development  in  the  way 
that  we  earnestly  desire  to  work  it 
out.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything 
that  comes  closer  to  making  certain 
the  beneficial  use  of  the  utility 
which  we  all  feel  is  in  the  water- 
ways, and  I  don't  know  of  any  way 
which  offers  anything  like  the  same 
hope  of  an  effective  administration 
of  that  utility  as  will  come  from  the 
Railroad  Administration  having  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  work  upon  which  it  has  entered 
with  such  an  earnest  desire  for 
success. 
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By  I.  David  Cohen 


ipDUCATION,     to     be     effective, 
•■-^  should  accomplish  three  things: 

(1)  Develop  character; 

(2)  Foster  intelligent  citizenship; 

(3)  Produce  efficient  and  contented 

workers. 
We  must  have  farmers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  merchants,  and 
statesmen,  but  these  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  workmen ;  they  must 
be  men  of  good  morals,  imbued  with 
correct  ideals,  and  possesed  of  cor- 
rect standards  of  living.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  all  the  units  in 


*An  interview  with  Commissioner  Phil- 
ander P.  Claxton,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


our  democracy  should  be  well-edu- 
cated. There  should  be  universal 
compulsory  education  not  only  in  ele- 
mentary but  also  in  secondary  school- 
ing. It  is  devoutly  to  be  desired  that 
no  boy  or  girl  should  be  certified  as 
qualified  to  enter  industry  unless  he 
or  she  has  had  a  high  school  educa- 
tion or  its  eqtiivalent.  This  means 
that  our  children  should  stay  in 
school  tmtil  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen. 

This  takes  time.  You  cannot  se- 
cure the  full  beauty  of  the  lily  by 
picking  the  bud  open  two  or  three 
days  ahead  of  time.  You  must  wait 
until  it  reaches  maturity.    Education 
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is  a  slow  process,  not  a  forced  one. 

The  opportunity  for  acquiring  a 
secondary  education  has  hitherto 
been  restricted  to  a  few  because  of 
economic  conditions  or  circumstances 
at  home  which  required  that  the  boy 
or  the  girl  should  work  to  help  sup- 
port the  family  or  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing. This  objection  is  being  met  by 
plans  which  aim  to  enable  the  child 
to  continue  his  schooling.  One  of 
these  plans  is  the  Part-Time  or  Co- 
operative System  whereby  a  child 
may  work  and  study,  earning  his  sup- 
port and  receiving  an  education  at 
the  same  time.  Let  us  assume  that  in 
a  school  there  are  one  hundred  pu- 
pils above  the  age  of  fourteen.  These 
are  divided  into  two  groups  which 
we  shall  call  Group  A  and  Group  B. 
The  children  in  each  group  are  num- 
bered and  paired.  The  groups  alter- 
nate at  work  and  at  school,  the  pu- 
pils of  Group  A  spending  one  week 
at  work  in  some  plant,  factory,  or 
store,  while  those  of  Group  B  are  in 
school  pursuing  their  studies.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  pupil  number  1  of 
Group  A  confers  with  his  mate,  pupil 
ntunber  1  of  Group  B,  informs  the 
latter  of  his  progress  on  the  job,  so 
that  the  work  may  be  taken  up  with 
a  minimum  of  loss  or  friction. 

This  may  be  represented  graphic- 
ally as  follows : 

Part-Time  Plan  of  Education 

Group  A  Group  B 

First  Week 
Pupil  1 Pupil  1. 

"    2 "    2. 

"    3 "    3. 


"    2. 
"    3. 


u 

t4 


2. 

3. 


In  the  Shop 
Group  B 

Second  Week 
Pupil  1 
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At  School 
Group  A 


Pupil  1. 


During  the  following  week,  the 
groups  reverse  the  process,  the  pupils 
of  Group  B  taking  the  places  of  those 
in  Group  A  on  the  job  while  the  lat- 
ter remain  at  school. 

Naturally,  under  these  conditions, 
the  three  year  course  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  four.  What  of  it,  if  the 
child's  horizon  is  broadened,  devel- 
oped, and  his  mind  trained? 

That  this  plan  of  education  has  a 
great  many  advantages  is  shown  by 
the  results  obtained.  In  a  cotton-mill 
town  of  the  South,  the  plan  de- 
scribed was  put  into  operation.  It 
was  found  that  the  mill-owners  like 
the  scheme  and  desire  to  have  it  ex- 
tended. The  parents  think  well  of 
the  plan  as  it  enables  them  to  keep 
the  child  in  school  longer  without  a 
drain  on  the  family  exchequer.  The 
children  are  eager  for  it  because  it 
gives  them  an  opportunity  for  their 
activities  and  to  work.  Educators 
approve  it  because  the  children  are 
eager  for  new  knowledge. 

There  are  other  advantages  of  the 
Part-Time  Plan  of  Education.  The 
children  should  come  to  school,  hun- 
gry for  knowledge  and  their  voca- 
tional experiences  supply  a  new  moti- 
vation for  the  educative  process. 
They  work  as  errand-boys,  messen- 
gers, factory  hands,  or  helpers.  Let 
them  enter  these  occupations,  even 
the  so-called  blind-alleys,  so  long  as 
they  continue  their  education.  Their 
vocational  horizon  is  being  broad- 
ened. They  are  assisted  in  finding 
themselves  and,  later,  in  steadying 
themselves.  This  is  vocational  guid- 
ance at  its  best ! 

A  second  aim  in  education  should 
be  to  create  an  intelligent  citizenry. 
Our  fate,  the  fate  of  our  govern- 
ment,   rests    upon    those    who    vote. 
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The  mountaineer,  the  cowboy,  the 
miner,  the  hunter,  the  laborer — all 
these  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
government.  They  must  be  educated 
up  to  their  responsibility!  Before  the 
children  of  this  nation  leave  the 
schools  they  must  know  how  to  vote 
intelligently  on  civic  problems.  6e- 
for  they  complete  their  studies,  they 
must  know  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  the  busi- 
ness of  an  autocracy  to  encourage 
servility,  humility,  and  blind  obedi- 
ence to  authority.  Tn  a  democracy 
such  as  ours,  we  must  prepare  the 
men  and  women  of  to-morrow  to 
exercise  initiative,  to  make  correct 
decisions,  and  to  cast  their  ballots  for 
right  and  justice. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  laws 
relating  to  compulsory  education  vary 
in  the  different  states;  in  some 
schools  attendance  is  compulsory  for 
three  months,  in  others  for  five,  six, 
seven,  and  so  on,  until  ten  months 
are  reached.  We  should  have  a 
school  year  of  forty-eight  weeks. 
The  all-year  school  must  come! 

At  the  present  time,  the  vocational 
motive  in  education  is  accented.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  make  a 
fair  return  to  society  in  services  ren- 
dered. He  must  produce  and  restore 
wealth  and  that  citizen  is  fulfilling 
his  duty  to  the  nation  who  does  this 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  the 
business  of  education  therefore  to 
help  the  individual  to  discover  his 
powers  and  then  to  train  him  so  that 
he  may  make  the  best  use  of  these 
talents.  Right  here  a  note  of  warn- 
ing must  be  sounded! 

Exponents  of  Vocational  Guidance 
and  Education  must  not  forget  that 
the  blacksmith  when  he  leaves  his 
forge,  the  carpenter  when  he  leaves 


his  bench,  the  lawyer  when  he  leaves 
his  office,  and  the  society  lady  when 
she  leaves  her  tea,  must  be  educated 
to  spend  their  leisure  in  a  orofitable 
and  wholesome  manner.  Vocational 
Education,  therefore,  must  not  be 
narrow.  It  must  broaden  and  tiain 
contented  workers  who  are  cultured 
and  have  a  good  character. 

Vocational  Training  is  not  new. 
Plato  unfolded  a  plan  for  training 
philosophers,  statesmen  and  warriors. 
The  difference  is  that  Plato  would 
select  those  who  should  be  the  states- 
men, the  philosophers,  or  the  war- 
riors, while  in  our  democracy,  we  give 
equality  of  opportunity  and  leave  the 
choice  of  career  to  the  individual. 

Vocational  Guidance  demonstrated 
its  worth  during  the  war.  Marvel- 
ous results  were  accomplished  thru 
the  personnel  work, — ^selecting  officers 
and  men  for  various  positions  and 
lines  of  activity.  If  it  was  good  dur- 
ing the  war,  why  should  it  not  be 
effective  in  times  of  peace? 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors,  vocational  ad- 
visement again  finds  an  important 
role  to  perform.  If  it  is  good  for  re- 
storing the  cripple  to  industry  why 
should  it  not  be  efficacious  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  sound? 

Durmg  the  period  of  demobiliza- 
tion, when  our  soldieis  and  sailors 
return  to  civilian  occupations,  voca- 
tional counselling  will  again  be  called 
upon  to  render  an  important  serv 
ice.  Why  should  not  the  benefits  of 
a  sound  system  of  vocational  guid- 
ance be  extended  to  the  million  of 
others — ^young  men  and  women,  who 
are  amicably  entering  occupational 
life,  to  prevent  drifting,  blind-alley 
work,  discouraging  trials,  and  waste? 
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An  Object  Lesson  in  Civics 

[The  following  story  of  "red  tape"  and  favoritism  was  brought  to  our  attention 
recently  and  we  have  it  from  the  testimony  of  the  American  citizen  who  oflPered  his 
services  to  the  Government.  The  story  is  substantiated  by  the  records  in  the  case, 
which  we  have  reviewed.  They  were  obtained  from  Dr.  William  Greene,  the  object 
of  this  sketch,  just  prior  to  his  taking  leave  for  an  extended  and  important  trip  of 
scientific  exploration  in  Central  America.  It  would  be  well  if  patriotkr  citizens  would 
offer  other  or  similar  experiences  so  that  through  a  mass  of  testimony  some  basis 
for  action  might  be  taken  to  overthrow  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  particularly 
menace  the  efficiency  of  our  Government.    What  is  the  remedy? — Eds.] 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1917  and 
1918  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment accomplished  wonders  that 
have  astonished  the  world,  reports 
filter  in  from  every  direction  that 
these  magnificent  achievements  were 
marred  and  that  they  barely  missed 
being  ruined  by  a  salient  weakness  in 
that  Department.  The  writer  has  re- 
ferred to  this  weakness  from  time  to 
time  as  "profiteering  in  personnel*' 
which  involves  red  tape  and  the 
workings  of  army  cliques.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  this  salient 
weakness  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  De- 
partment has  not  been  emphasized  by 
its  critics  whether  these  critics  are 
patriotic  Americans  proud  of  our 
American  achievements,  or  men  with 
motives  mixed  with  politics  and  who 
wish,  for  the  latter  reason,  to  be- 
little genuine  accomplishment  on  the 
part  of  those  in  power. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  patriotic 
citizens  to  expose  this  evil,  in  the 
effort  to  break  up  bad  practices. 

"Profiteering  in  personnel"  is  not 
a  thing  wholly  new  to  the  War  De- 
partment. It  has  existed  there  for 
years.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  ex- 
tended its  influence  for  evil  and 
deepened  its  roots  as  the  organization 
extended  itself  for  the  purpose  of  this 
World  War.    It  has  taken,  to  a  large 
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degree,  the  place  of  the  stupendous 
"grafting"  in  money  which  used  to 
exist,  but  which  was  almost  elimi- 
nated by  the  sheer  honesty  and  high 
character  of  our  Cabinet  officials. 
It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  a 
Cabinet  official  to  be  honest ;  he  must 
know  human  nature,  and  especially 
his  subordinates.  He  must  not  as- 
sume that  those  whom  he  appoints 
to  office  or  who  report  to  him  have 
equally  good  intentions  and  a  zca) 
and  patriotism  equal  to  his.  This 
misconception  has  worked  for  the 
harm  of  the  service  as  much  as  if 
the  head  of  the  Department  himself 
had  been  unworthy  of  his  position. 
An  interesting  example  of  this  has 
recently  appeared  in  print  when  it 
transpired  that  in  the  matter  of 
courts-martial,  the  Judge  Advocate 
whose  methods  are  criticised  under 
the  Secretary  of  War  is  allowed  by 
the  latter  to  write  his,  the  Secre- 
tary's official  answer  to  this  criticism, 
the  reply  being  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary himself. 

In  other  words,  if  anyone  of  those 
under  some  of  our  high  public  of- 
ficials is  criticised  by  a  civilian  or  by 
anyone  inside  or  outside  of  the  De- 
partment, the  criticism  in  not  infre- 
quently referred  to  the  accused  per- 
son and  that  person  is  permitted  to 
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write  the  defense.  This  defense  is, 
of  course,  a  "complete  indication!" 
It  seems  time  that  the  officials  of  the 
National  Government  should  fully 
realize  that  the  War  Department  is 
full  of  cliques,  "profiteering  in  per- 
sonnel," and  red  tape,  all  of  which 
act  as  a  cloak  for  ineffiicency  and 
blunders  and  injustice  of  all  kinds. 
Educationai,  Foundations  has  set 
forth  some  of  these  things  as  object 
lessons  for  the  study  of  civics. 

MANY  WERE   CALLED,  BUT   HOW   WERE 
THEY   CHOSEN? 

A  few  months  after  the  United 
States  had  declared  war  on  Germany, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
needed  every  man  in  any  way  skilled 
in  aviation,  the  news  filtered  through 
the  Arctic  regions  to  one  of  the  first 
successful  aviators  of  America,  Dr. 
William  Greene,  who  was  theri  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  and  who  was 
preparing  for  a  fresh  trip  further 
north  which  would  take  him  entirely 
out  of  touch  with  civilization. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  the  even  then 
belated  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war.  Dr.  Greene  sold,  at  a  loss,  all 
the  material  he  had  collected  for  his 
trip  of  exploration  which  was  to  have 
lasted  two  years,  and  hastened  back 
to  the  States,  at  a  very  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  Reaching  New  York, 
he  secured  the  highest  reconmienda- 
tions  from  experts  in  aeronautics  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

In  Washington,  among  the  desk 
officials  there,  his  offer  of  services 
did  not,  however,  seem  to  arouse  any 
particular  interest,  and  after  inef- 
fectually waiting  in  that  city  for 
some  time,  he  was  advised  to  go 
down  to  the  Ground  School  at  San 
Antonio,  where  he  began  work  as  a 
private,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 


had  held  two  world  records  in  avia- 
tion and  had  constructed  planes  at  a 
time  when  the  Wright  Brothers  were 
enlarging  their  activities.  Dr.  Greene 
had  not  applied  for  a  commission 
and  had  used  no  political  or  per- 
sonal influence  to  get  one.  At  that 
time,  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  in  Army  work  ability  and  ex- 
perience alone  woxdd  count,  and  he 
preferred  to  work  his  way  upward. 

PROMOTION  AND  DEMOTION 

In  January  he  graduated  from  the 
ground  school  and  was  made  a  First 
Lieutenant.  He  had  already  wasted 
several  months  on  training  at  a  camp 
which  some  of  those  who  knew  of  it 
described  as  "mere  nonsense."  Dr. 
Greene  was  also  confidentially  in- 
formed that  a  man  "who  knew  more 
than  his  chief"  was  not  likely  to  get 
promotion!  Those  who  had  secured 
good  positions  by  pull  or  influence 
were  afraid  of  superior  ability  imder 
them.  After  his  graduation,  there- 
fore, nothing  was  assigned  to  Lieu- 
tenant Greene,  who  then  went  to  see 
the  personnel  officer  at  Kelly  Field, 
whereupon  he  was  sent  to  "Kelly 
No.  2."  Here  Lieutenant  Greene  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment under  Major  Harmon  in 
the  receiving  and  testing  division. 
Apparently,  Lieutenant  Greene  had 
now  "come  into  his  own."  In  this 
position,  he  assembled,  aligned,  and 
tested  aeroplanes,  repaired  wrecks 
and  tested  the  repaired  machines. 

Before  Lieutenant  Greene  started 
on  his  work,  there  had  been  little 
output  or  production  at  Kelly  Field 
No.  2.  Everything  was  "tangled 
up"  and  there  was  little  system. 
Lieutenant  Greene  worked  out  a 
system,  and,  in  six  weeks,  had  great- 
ly increased  production,  together 
with   the   flying  hours  of   the  field. 
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Before  this,  400  to  600  hours  per 
day  in  the  air  had  been  the  best,  but 
Lieutenant  Greene  soon  raised  it  to 
1,044  per  day.  Furthermore,  almost 
all  the  machines  were  commissioned 
and  flying.  He  was,  therefore,  spe- 
cially commended  by  Major  J.  W. 
Heard  and  Major  Harmon.  It  was 
then  that  Major  Drennan,  'Vith  no 
technical  knowledge  of  aeroplanes," 
took  charge  and  relieved  Lieutenant 
Greene,  who  was  kept  idle  for  a  per- 
iod of  three  weeks  in  spite  of  his 
expert  knowledge  and  experience. 
Finally,  Lieutenant  Greene  was 
transferred  to  Taylor  Field,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  where  he  found 
that  the  Captain  in  charge  as  engi- 
neering officer  had  been  previously 
a  refrigerator  manufacturer.*  Here, 
for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  he  was 
assigned  to  a  hangar  to  watch  the 
intaking  of  aeroplanes.  In  protest, 
he  wrote  to  Washington  and  was 
ordered  back  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
At  Fort  Worth  he  was  assigned  to 
three  weeks'  duty  to  take  twelve 
men    to    Gerstner    Field    to    "break 


♦A  former  agent  of  an  extensively  ad- 
vertised toilet  soap  was  in  the  Military 
Intejllig-ence  Departmenlj  until  put  in 
charge  of  the  organization  of  a  Morale 
Section  (afterwards  a  Division)  to  super- 
vise the  welfare,  ideas,  and  ideals  of  an 
army  of  three  million  men!  This  par- 
ticular individual  was  assisted  by  his  for- 
mer college  mate  and  friend,  neither  one 
of  whom  had  had  real  experience  in  the 
handling  of  men!  (See  Educational 
Foundations  for  February,  1919.)  It 
¥ras  in  that  same  issue  that  the  remark- 
able interview  was  reported  with  the  3rd 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  the 
latter  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  an 
unfavorable  report  upon  this  department 
because  the  officer  in  charge  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  his!  Fortunately,  the  re- 
port was  taken  up  by  Secretary  Baker 
through  the  assistance  of  the  one  who 
made  the  report,  and  General  March,  to  a 
large  extent,  at  least,  straightened  out  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  finally  putting 
the  proposed  Morale  Division  under  the 
charge  of  a  capable  army  officer. 
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them  in"  on  scout  aeroplanes,  mo- 
tors, mechanical  construction,  etc. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out 
these  plans  at  the  new  field,  while  his 
skilled  mechanics  were  detailed  at 
guard  duty,  policing,  kitchen  police, 
and  other  such  menial  performances, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  the  best  mechanics  at  Barron 
Field ! 

After  some  complaint  made  to  the 
adjutant  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  men  of  his.  detail.  Lieutenant 
Greene  went  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, who  angrily  replied,  "If  I  hear 
any  more  kicks  from  you  FU  can 
you, — quick." 

ovisRseAS 

Lieutenant  Greene  then  wrote  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Worth  and  was  returned  to  that  post, 
but  for  two  months  was  unassigned 
to  duty.  He  then  applied  for  a  posi- 
tion as  engineering  officer  overseas. 
No  reply  came  from  headquarters 
or  from  Washington.  In  despera- 
tion, he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Wash- 
ington, asking  him  to  intercede, 
whereupon  a  telegram  came  direct 
to  Lieutenant  Greene,  offering  him  a 
responsible  position  in  the  National 
Capital.  In  Washington,  Lieuten- 
ant Greene  was  given  charge  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  aeroplanes, 
whereupon  overseas  orders  came  be- 
fore he  had  time  even  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  his  new  duties. 

In  France  he  was  assigned  to  the 
second  aviation  command  at  Tours, 
and  in  spite  of  offering  credentials 
showing  special  training  and  the 
credit  of  over  1000  hours  in  the  air, 
no  answer  was  given  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  walk  around  the  camp  with- 
out a  pass,  and  without  special  di- 
rections, until  relieved  from  such 
duty  as  he  had  by  First  Lieutenant 
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Edward  R.  Spiegel,  an  engineering 
officer  who  "knew  little  or  nothing 
about  planes."  Thereafter,  Lieuten- 
ant Greene  was  nine  weeks  idle 
without  a  pass  and  therefore  not 
allowed  to  go  off  the  field. 

Finally,  Lieutenant  Greene's  quali- 
fications were  recognized,  and  short- 
ly before  the  armistice  was  signed, 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  some  eigh- 
teen squadrons  of  aeroplanes.  The 
recognition  of  his  skill,  merits,  and 
experience  came  msuiy  long,  weary 
months  after  he  had  applied  for  serv- 
ice, in  all  of  which  time  he  could 
have  done  good  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  SUMMARY 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
follow  this  example  of  the  seamy 
side  of  the  conduct  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  its  refusal  to  recognize 
merit,  a  sketch  of  Lieutenant 
Greene's  life  and  activities  is  in 
order. 

William  Greene  was  bom  in  San 
Francisco  in  1874.  At  college  he  was 
graduated  with  degrees  of  M.  D. 
and  D.  D.  S.,  but  his  love  of  scientific 
exploration  caused  him  to  tour  Cen- 
tral America  and  Northern  Alaska, 
prior  to  the  general  opening  of  the 
latter  region  to  settlers. 

In  1904,  while  practicing  medicine 
in  New  York  City,  he  became  in- 
terested in  aeroplanes.  He  soon  be- 
came d  specialist  in  the  construction 
of  "wing  curves"  and  built  a  number 
of  gliders.  In  1905,  Dr.  Greene  be- 
gan the  construction  of  aeroplanes 
and  in  1907  conducted  further  ex- 
periments in  Morris  Park.  Two 
years  later,  or  in  November,  1909, 
he  established  a  world's  record  at 
quick  starting  and  that  with  only  a 
25  H.  P.  motor.  In  the  same  year, 
he  was  the  first  person  in  the  United 
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States  successfully  to  carry  two  pas- 
sengers and  a  pilot,  for  which  he 
won  a  silver  cup. 

In  1912,  however,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  compete  with  the  mil- 
lions of  capital  which  had  been  se- 
cured in  the  support  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  and  Curtiss,  whereupon.  Dr. 
Greene  sold  out  a  plant  which  he 
had  constructed  with  personal  capi- 
tal at  Rochester,  New  York.  At 
this  time,  Dr.  Greene  was  elected  a 
director  and  treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Aeronautical  Society,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  few  successful  Ameri- 
can aviators. 

These  facts  are  attested  by  arti- 
cles in  the  New  York  Sun  under 
date  of  May  22,  1910,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  tmder  date  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  of  the  same  year.  These 
are  examples  only  of  numerous  other 
newspaper  articles  based  on  the  origi- 
nal discoveries  and  special  achieve- 
ments of  Dr.  Greene.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  a  Canadian  paper  an- 
nounced, in  1917,  (italics  ours)  at  the 
time  that  Dr.  Greene  had  returned 
from  his  far  northern  trip,  that,  "The 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
World  War  and  the  crjdng  need  of 
experienced  men  has  had  its  effect. 
And  so  Dr.  Greene  is  going  back  to 
his  proper  place  in  the  world"  It 
has  been  seen  how  long  it  took  this 
same  experienced  aviator  to  gain  the 
position  it  was  expected  he  would 
obtain  almost  at  once  in  recognition 
of  his  ability  and  experience. 

Taking  some  facts  about  the  work 
of  Dr.  Greene  almost  at  random 
from  newspapers  describing  the  per- 
iod of  his  discoveries,  it  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Greene  had  first  helped  to 
prepare  the  now  famous  Mineola 
Field  at  Long  Island.  It  also  seems 
that  the  wing  curve  of  the  last 
Greene  biplane  was  within  an  eighth 
of  an   inch  of  the   curve  used   for 
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some  of  the  most  successful  planes 
of  to-day.  In  those  eariy  days  of 
aeroplane  construction  under  Greene 
and  the  Wright  brothers,  it  was 
seen  that  the  Greene  plane  went 
smoothly,  while  the  Wright  machine 
undulated,  a  fact  noticeable  even  to 
the  uninitiated.  The  fifty-two  foot 
spread  of  the  Greene  biplane  was 
laughed  at  in  1907.  We  now  know 
what  has  been  perfected  in  that  line. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that 
Dr.  Greene  continued  to  invent  de- 
vices when  he  returned  to  offer  his 
services  to  war  aviation.  Among 
other  things,  he  suggested  an  auto- 
matic "cut-off"  to  prevent  fire  and 
explosion  if  a  plane  should  crash. 
Several  of  these  were  installed  at 
Fort  Worth  and  were  satisfactory. 
This  cut-out  was  arranged  cm  top  of 
the  "joy-stick"  so  that  when  the 
"stick"  went  too  far  forward  the 
bottom  hit  the  instrument  board  and 
opened  the  circuit.  This  was  turned 
down,  possibly  as  ignorantly  as  were 
the  remarkable  inventions  referred 
to  in  our  previous  issues  in  con- 
nection with  the  inventions  of  Major 
Guild.  (See  Education ai.  Founda- 
tions for  December-January,  1918- 
19). 

In  addition  to  the  "cut-out"  ar- 
rangement it  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  Lieutenant  Greene  devised  a 
method  of  mounting  a  gun  on  a  one- 
man  plane  so  arranged  as  to  shoot 
straight  "aft,"  which  served  to  over- 
come the  notorious  "blind-spot"  of 
the  aviator.  Detailed  drawings  were 
sent  to  Washington  but  the  scheme 
was  turned  down  for  "psychological 
reasons."  It  was  feared,  perhaps, 
that  the  aviator  might  not  pursue  his 
way  to  safety  rapidly  if  he  had  to 


think  about  firing  at  the  enemy  in 
his  rear! — 2l  reason  somewhat  con- 
trary to  that  given  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Guild  automatic  device  for 
concealing  the  rifleman  in  the  trench- 
es. In  this  case,  the  Guild  device 
was  turned  down  on  the  ground  that 
if  such  a  gun  were  put  in  use,  the 
men  would  lose  their  nerve  when 
forced  to  come  out  in  the  open! 

Verily,  average  citizens  may  feel 
disposed  to  say:  "O  Mars,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name — 
at  the  desks  of  the  United  States 
War  Department!" 

It  may  be  added  that  when  Lieu- 
tenant Greene's  ideas  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  men  who 
actually  did  the  fighting  in  the  air 
on  the  front,  the  latter  hailed  them 
with  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  the 
superior  "psychological"  opinion  of 
the  desk  officers  in  Washington  or 
elsewhere  back  home;  and  it  seems 
that  two  weeks  before  the  armistice 
was 'signed  it  was  rumored,  at  head- 
quarters in  Toul,  France,  that  the 
British  were  experimenting  on  this 
same  principle,  whereas.  Lieutenant 
Greene  had  offered  the  idea  to  the 
United  States  Government  almost 
one  year  previously. 

Not  only  did  the  men  in  charge 
of  United  States  aviation  camps  sub- 
ordinate this  experienced  aviator  at 
every  opportunity,  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  if  they  had  consulted  such 
men  as  he — and  he  was  one  of  those 
with  most  experience — ^hours,  days, 
and  weeks,  might  well  have  been 
saved  in  experimenting  with  devices 
which  such  aviators  as  Lieutenant 
Greene  had  long  since  shown  were 
ineffective,  or  which  had  previously 
proved  to  be  worthless. 
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Child  Study  Broadened 

1.  She  sweeps  in  like  the  moon  god- 
dess, 
and  she  has  never  studied 
her  lessons; 
and  when  I  flunk  her 
I  feel  that  I  am  flunking  Diana. 

2. 1  have  great  faith  in  this  boy — 
he  makes  me  think  of  mountains. 
Every  now  and  then 
he  looms  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
like  a  peak  in  the  Andes: 
but  how  would  you  like  to  teach 
a  peak  in  the  Andes? 

3.  There    are    some   who    turn    my 

classroom 
into  a  morgue, 
and  I  find  this  hard; 
but  he  turns  my  classroom 
into  a  rathskellar 
with  his  face  and  his  talk  and  his 

ways. 
Therefore  I  prize  him. 

4.  She  has  a  discontented  face 
until  she  smiles. 

Perhaps  she  would  like  to  smile 

all  the  time, 
and  thinks  I  will  not  permit  it. 

5.  He  has  a  certain  look  in  his  eye — 
a  look  I  have  seen  before. 

All  men  of  one  idea 

have  this  look; 

they  go  to  the  stake, 

to  the  torture-chamber, 

with  this  in  their  eye. 

I  know  what  the  boy's  idea  is, 

and  I  live  in  fear 

that  others  may  discover  it,  and 

for  it 
somehow  crucify  him. 


6.  Sometimes   I   have   nervous  mo- 

ments— 
there  is  a  girl  who  looks  at  me 

strangely 
as  much  to  say, 
You  are  a  young  man, 
and  I  am  a  young  woman, 
and  what   are  you  going  to  do 

about   it? 
And  I  look  at  her  as  much  to  say, 
I  am  going  to  keep  the  teacher^s 

desk  between  us,  my  dear, 
as  long  as  I  can. 

7.  There  is  a  smell  not  of  the  city 

about  him, 
as  though  his  pockets  were  stuffed 
with  chestnuts,  or  apples, 
or  as  tho  he  had  been  working 
in  hay  or  straw; 
and  he  smells  faintly  of  animals, 

too, 
of  dogs  and  of  horses; 
and  there  is  a  vag^e  smell  of  gun- 
powder about  him, 
and  a  vague  smell  of  tobacco; 
and  behind  all  these  smells 
is  a  miraculous  distance 
of  river  and  field  and  wood, 
all  in  the  smell  of  outdoors. 

8.  She  looks  at  me 

as  tho  I  were  a  stone  wall 
between  her  and  heaven — 
whereas  I  try  to  be 
a  window  for  her,  and  a  door,  a 
gate,  a  ladder,  an  elevator — 
yet  she  will  not  look  thru, 
or  leap  thru, 
of  fly  thru, 
or  do  anything  but  stare. 

9.  A  little  cherubino  comes  in 
when  the  class  is  all  over, 
and  says  she  is  so  sorry, 
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that  my  class  is  such  an  inspira* 

tion, 
and  such  a  queer  sensation, 
but  ten-thirty  is  an  early  hour, 
and  the  street-car  service  poor. 
And    I    tell    her   softly,    that    in 

Heaven 
the   street-car  service   is   always 

poor, 
and  the  good  little  angels  rise  up 

early 
and  get  to  school  on  time. 
And  she  says,  "O  thank  you," 
so  effusively. 

10.  The  first  day  I  didn't  see  her, 
nor  the  second,  nor  the  third, 
and  when  at  last  I  saw  her, 

I  hardly  noticed  her. 

Yet   this   girl   has   gone   thru    a 

tragedy, 
fighting    those    who   had    to    be 

fought, 
and   nursing   those   who   needed 
I  nursing. 

And  you  would  never  guess  it, 
except  for  a  queer  little  line  at 

her  lips 
and  her  eyes  that  are  blue  as  steel, 
blue  as  a  dagger,  blue  as  a  quiet 

lake. 

11.  To  do  one's  best  and  to  fail 
is  disaster  enough; 

but   it   is   worse   to   remember 
how  one  might  have  done  more. 
It  is  too  late — ^he  has  gone; 
and  nothing  I  can  do 
will  bring  him  back  to  me, 
will  give  me  another  chance  with 

him, 
not    that    I    think    it    would    have 

mattered. 

12.  She  needs  a  more  exotic  air  to 

blossom  in — 
clash  of  cymbals  should  precede 

her  elephant 
down  the  street  to  school — 
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she  should  be  black  from  head  to 

toes, 
wearing  barbaric  jewels— 
and  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
why  couldn't  she  come  thru  my 

class-room  window 
on  the  elephant's  trunk? 

13.  She  regards  me  haughtily 
as  perhaps  Mrs.  Siddons 
regarded  the  third  George — 
and  after  all,  why  should  she  not? 
But  I  live  in  terror  hearing  her  say, 

her  say. 
In   that   tragical   voice   of   hers, 

some  day. 
Bid  me,  out,  out,  damned  spot. 

14.  She  says.  If  writing  were  like 

dancing, 
then  I  could  bring  my  dreams. 
And  I  ask  her  what  has  lighter 

feet 
than  a  dancing  word? 
and  what  speeds  faster,  what  lasts 

longer 
than  a  dance  of  phrases 
down  a  page  to  far  music? 
She  does  not  answer. 

15.  He  is  the  only  one   who   ever 

dared 
sit  on  my  sacred  desk 
and  rumple  my  sacred  hair. 
Yet  he  is  the  only  one 
who  ever  cared  to  carry  my  books 
and  call  me  "Maestro"  in  public. 
And   whenever   I    said    a   clever 

thing 
he     would     exclaim,    "Priceless, 

priceless !" 

16.  All  he  sees  is  the  dollar  sign, 
and  he  suspects  me 

of  wasting  his  time. 

O  for  some  clever  accountant 

to  compute  my  cash  value — 

for  then  I  could  write  dollar  signs 

across  the  blackboard  behind  me. 
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and  he  would  pay  strict  attention 
and  make  little  entries 
in  a  little  ledger. 

17.  She  is  hungry  for  dreams ; 
without  them  she  will  perish. 
But  I  fear  she  turns  away 

from  that  only  dream  that  lasts 
and  gives  her  precious  youth 
to  the  dreams  that  go  in  an  hour. 

# 

18.  We  have  given  him  a  mask, 
we  parents  and  teachers, 

and  to  please  us 

he  writes  moral  axioms  in  a  little 
book 

and  debates  with  himself  continu- 
ally 

whether  he  lives  the  nobler  life. 

Nevertheless,  great  blood  is  his. 

He  is  of  the  kin  of  Rigoletto, 

Sancho  Panza  is  his  comrade. 

Touchstone  his  uncle ; 

and  he  goes  sedately  down  the 
path  of  Pierrot 

arm  in  arm  with  Harlequin. 

19.  When  our  eyes  meet 
I  go  cold  to  my  feet. 

Some  day  I  shall  forget  my  neck- 
tie, 

and  on  that  day,  proud  and  re- 
proachful 

she  will  point  her  finger  at  me — 

and  the  walls  of  my  world 

will  tumble. 

— Haniel  Long,  in  New  Republic. 

Sex  in  Education 

THE  difference  between  America 
and  Europe  which  most  impressed 
an  American  soldier  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  France  he  tells  about  in 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sim,  thus: 
One  of  the  things  discussed  by  the 
boys    over    there    was    the    problem 


of  the  education  and  training  of  the 
boy.  Especially  do  I  remember  a 
big  debate  among  a  considerable 
number  of  enlisted  men,  most  of 
them  former  college  men  and  some 
of    them    former    teachers. 

Many  of  the  points  developed  were 
interesting.  On  one  they  were  un- 
animous. They  demanded  that  our 
boys,  from  the  beginning  of  adoles- 
cence on,  be  given  a  more  masculine 
training. 

They  were  unanimous  that  from 
this  time  for  at  least  four  or  five 
years  boys  should  be  taught  by  men 
teachers  and  in  schools  for  boys 
only.  They  had  no  criticism  of  the 
woman  teacher  as  a  teacher.  Any- 
thing but  that.  It  was  no  question  of 
equal  value  as  teacher.  It  was  merely 
a  question  of  the  developing  of  im- 
portant characteristics  in  a  boy,  and 
it  seemed  obvious  that  the  boy  from 
his  thirteenth  birthday  on  should  be 
taught  by  men  and  be  given  the  mas- 
culine viewpoint. 

Before  the  war,  English  and  Ger- 
man educators  were  telling  us  the 
same  thing.  They  said  that  woman- 
taught  boys  were  apt  to  be  feminized. 
Nobody  wants  that,  not  even  the 
female  teachers. 

For  a  similar  reason,  there  has 
been  a  reaction  against  co-education 
in  later  years.  Girls  are  said  to  be 
coarsened  and  unfeminized  by  too 
much  contact  with  boys  at  college. 
Therefore,  daughters  are  being  more 
generally  sent  to  women's  colleges, 
even  by  mothers  who  were  them- 
selves co-eds.  Some  woman  teachers 
are  very  strongly  opposed  to  co-edu- 
cation. At  first  there  were  no  wo- 
men's colleges.  Then,  the  early  ones 
had  inferior  teaching  staffs.  Now 
the  best  of  them  are  as  well  equipped 
as  the  best  of  the  men's  colleges. 

Buffalo  Express. 
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By  BRUce  Barton 
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The  theme  of  the  little  Creed  that  follows  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Seward  Prosser,  who  conceived  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Victory  Loan. 
It  seeks  to  express  the  spirit  of  New  York  as  that  spirit  is  understood  by  those  who  know 
her  best  and  trust  her  most. — ^B.  B. 


1AM  NEW  YORK. 
All  men  know  my  fame  and  out- 
ward aspect,  but  few  there  are  who 
know  my  heart. 

Out  thru  the  nation,  in  cities  and 
towns  and  cross-roads,  when  my 
name  is  spoken,  men  think  sometimes 
of  luxury  or  pleasure;  sometimes  of 
gold. 

But  my  faith — who  is  there  that 
has  measured  it? 

Who  that  has  not  mingled  with  my 
people  in  their  work,  and  sacrifice 
and  suffering  can  know  how  human, 
and  how  responsive  and  how  un- 
swerving is  my  heart? 

Not  out  of  my  own  loins  have  my 
people  come.  They  make  their  way 
to  me  from  the  North  and  South, 
from  the  East  and  from  the  West. 

From  the  East,  across  the  ocean, 
where  the  Statue  in  my  harbor  lights 
their  spirits  with  fresh  hope. 

From  the  WcsT,  and  South,  and 
North,  from  every  farm  and  village 
where  clean-hearted,  clear-eyed  boys 
and  girls  have  turned  their  faces 
toward  me  as  the  home  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

These  are  my  people. 

Who  dares  defame  them? 
What   man,    however   high    or   low, 
shall  call  them  hard  or  heartless? 

To  such  an  one  I  say: 

They  were  your  citizens  in  ten 
thousand  towns  before  ever  they 
were  mine. 

They  are  the  builders   who   have 


made  me  great;  and  on  what  foun- 
dation stones,  think  you,  have  they^ 
built? 

On  monby? 

On  commerce? 

On  tradb? 

They  have  wrought  with  materials 
more  eternal. 

They  have  laid  my  foundations  on 
Faith, 

And  fashioned  my  greatness  with 

Honor  and  the  Plightbd  Word. 

In  my  markets  millions  in  gold 
pass  back  and  forth  upon  the  firm 
security  of  men's  trust  in  one  an- 
other. 

When  I  give  my  word  I  do  not 
falter. 

From  every  comer  of  the  natioi 
men  have  gone  forth,  relying  on  the 
promise  of  that  word,  to  stretch  great 
railroads  across  the  continent;  to 
open  mines  and  rear  new  cities  oa 
the   unbroken   plains. 

Because  the  war  was  fought  for 
Right,  I  gave  unsparingly  my  sons  and 
my  resources. 

And  not  until  the  last  dollar  of  the 
cost  of  Victory  is  paid  shall  I  call  my 
task   complete. 

The  Victory  Loan  is  an  Honor 
Loan  to  me: 

It  shall  not  fail. 

For  I  am  New  York,  the  dwelling 
place  of  Honor. 

"A  city  that  hath  foundations" — 
wh6se  comer-stone  is  Faith. 
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Troubles  in  the  War  Department;  A  Lesson  in  Civics 


IN  spite  of  the  marvelous  record  of 
the  United  States  War  Department 
on  a  scale  of  large  achievement, 
complaints  of  inefficiency  and  mis- 
management are  pouring  in  daily. 
These  complaints  come  from  men  in 
the  service,  as  well  as  from  the  pub- 
lic. Apparently  they  are  amply  jus- 
tified. 

When  Senator  Chamberlain  made 
his  famous  statement  that  the  "War 
Department  had  ceased  to  function/' 
he  merely  discredited  himself  as  a 
judge  of  current  history,  for  he  saw 
large  things  in  the  light  only  of  the 


small  ones.  Nevertheless,  peace 
times  have  come  again  and  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  why  cer- 
tain things  go  wrong.  At  present 
some  of  the  things  complained  of 
are  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  to  get  their  mail  for  weeks 
and  sometimes  months,  or  not  at  all. 
Sometimes  they  get  it  "in  bunches*' 
and  sometimes  later  letters  reach 
them  ahead  of  the  ones  written  prev- 
iously. 

So  much  for  "over  there."  "Over 
here,"  friends  and  relatives  have 
complained  of  lack  of  news,  of  de- 
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lay  in  the  reporting  of  casualties  or 
of  the  distressing  report  of  casual- 
ties that  never  happened.  Some- 
times neither  relatives  nor  soldiers 
get  pay  that  has  been  due  them  for 
months,  and  many  vexatious  regu- 
lations are  made,  apparently  at  the 
behest  of  "desk  officers,"  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  actual  service. 

How    "Personal    Loyalty"    Pro- 
tects Inefficiency 

The  writer  thinks  he  knows  an  ex- 
planation for  these  failures  and  that 
is  the  sole  "wherefore"  of  this  ar- 
ticle. He  ventures  the  explanation 
that  the  timewom  fetich  of  "per- 
sonal loyalty"  between  superiors  and 
subordinates  has  covered,  and  does 
cover,  a  multitude  of  failings.  It  is 
the  guardian,  if  not  the  mother,  of 
"red  tape"  and  seems  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  more  inefficiency  in  the  pub- 
lic service  than  any  other  one  thing. 
It  is  only  when  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal loyalty  has  been  temporarily  or 
violently  set  aside  that  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  big  things  in 
the  army,  as  big  occasions  have 
brought  them  forth. 

On  a  large  scale,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  most  unhappy  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Wilson  Administration 
and  of  the  War  Department,  and 
Senator  Chamberlain  apparently  was 
his  rather  awkward  mouthpiece. 
Nevertheless,  Roosevelt  had  compar- 
atively little  respect  for  this  princi- 
ple of  "personal  loyalty"  when  op- 
portunity came  to  him  to  smash  pre- 
cedent and  red  tape  procedure. 
Otherwise,  Pershing  and  Sims  would 
not  be  commanders,  respectively,  in 
the  army  and  navy.  Especially  did 
Roosevelt  shake  to  their  very  founda- 
tions the  ideas  of  "personal  loyalty" 
and  of  precedent  in  the  navy  when 
he  let  young  Lieutenant  Sims  test  his 
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plans  for  improving  our  naval  gun- 
nery over  the  heads  of  the  superior 
officers  who  had  repeatedly  "turned 
him  down."  Had  there  been  no 
Sims  there  might  have  been  no 
splendidly  efficient  navy  for  Secretary 
Daniels  to  bring  to  the  top  notch  of 
glorious  performance  in  times  of 
war. 

By  Way  of  Illustration 

The  "personal  loyalty"  idea  has  its 
defenders,  who  refer  to  it  openly  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  use  of  in- 
cidents, therefore,  in  definite  illus- 
tration ought  not  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  anyone.  Hence  the  following  is  a 
case  in  point. 

The  writer,  in  attempting  some 
war  work  in  Washington  in  the 
summer  of  1918,  ran  into  a  depart- 
ment newly  created  and  scheduled  to 
expand  into  an  organization  which 
was  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  an 
army  of  from  three  to  five  million 
men.  This  new  department  was  not 
only  being  developed  to  supervise  all 
existing  bodies  created  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  mor- 
ale of  our  fighing  men,  but  it  also 
was  to  prepare  the  scientific  instruc- 
tion for  this  purpose.  The  active 
organizing  heads  of  this  department 
were  two  self-assured  young  "desk 
officers"  almost  unacquainted  with 
things  military,  and  what  was  far 
worse,  almost  wholly  without  exper- 
ience in  the  handling  of  men.  They 
were  proceeding  to  select  the  person- 
nel of  the  staff  to  prepare  the  theory 
and  to  direct -the  work  of  instruction 
of  officers  in  the  field! 

To  the  "laymen"  this  may  seem 
incredible.  True,  an  army  officer 
was  at  the  top  of  the  division,  to 
whom  reports  were  made  and  to 
whom  the  reports  passing  upward 
through  "good  fellow/*  loyal  to  each 
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other,  seemed  all  right  (Certainly, 
one  of  these  young  officers  had  the 
ability  to  do  executive  work  of  a 
certain  character,  and  both  he  and 
his  assistant  were  undoubtedly  hard 
workers). 

When,  however,  criticism  was  of- 
fered in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  these 
young  men,  the  "personal  loyalty"  of 
those  concerned  became  involved, 
and  all  stood  together  in  defense  of 
the  department.  The  writer,  noting 
these  things,  first  carried  some  crit- 
icisms to  those  slightly  higher  up, 
who  consequently  passed  around  the 
word  of  warning.  As  nothing  was 
done  or  likely  to  be  done,  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  to  the  specially 
responsible  civil  authority,  the  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  .imagin- 
ing that  the  idea  of  "personal  loyal- 
ty" had  not  reached  this  higher 
source.  Briefly,  the  conversation 
that  ensued  was'along  these  lines,  if 
these  are  not  actually  the  words 
used: 

The  writer  opened  the  colloquy  by 
stating :  "I  have  a  report  to  make  on 
a  phase  of  the  work  in  the  War 
Department,"  naming  the  branch 
concerned. 

"Is  it  favorable  or  unfavorable?" 
inquired  the  Secretary,  who  may 
have  been  warned  of  the  writer's  ap- 
proach. 

"Unfavorable." 

"Then  I  don't  want  to  hear  it." 

In  considerable  amazement  the 
writer  asked  simply,  "Why?" 

"I  should  feel  embarassed."  Si- 
lence for  a  moment;  then  the  Secre- 
tary resumed,  "General  Blank  (in 
direct  charge  at  the  head  of  the 
division)  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine." 

Again  there  was  an  astonished 
silence;  then  the  writer  asked,  in 
substance,  "Have  I  your  approval  to 


carry  this  matter  to  Secretary 
Baker?" 

The  reply  was,  in  effect:  "Gk) 
ahead." 

The  following  week  the  writer  saw 
Secretary  Baker  and  detailed  to  him 
the  above  conversation,  on  which  no 
comment  was  made.  Nevertheless, 
the  writer  understands  that  Mr.  Bak- 
er turned  over  this  report  above  men- 
tioned to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who 
acted  upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
section  referred  to  was  taken  out 
from  under  the  charge  of  the  man 
"far  up"  at  the  head  of  the  division 
and  put  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  an  experienced  army  offi- 
cer. 

Reforms  Needed 

The  writer  was  subsequently  called 
sharply  to  account  by  the  General 
Blank  for  "carrying  on"  over  the  lat- 
ter's  head.  The  remarkable  part  of 
this  interview  was  the  liberal  spirit 
in  which  this  General  accepted  the 
writer's  views  versus  "personal  loy- 
alty," which  seemed  to  give  him  a 
new  idea  well  worth  consideration  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  begtm 
the  interview  by  vehemently  express- 
ing his  feeling  of  "personal  loyalty" 
to  his  former  subordinates  and  his 
feeling  of  resentment  against  their 
critics.  He  closed  the  interview  by 
giving  the  writer  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, as  a  "patriotic  citizen,"  to 
the  head  of  another  department, 
which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  needed 
the  same  idea.  The  term  "citizen" 
is  significant,  for,  had  the  writer  not 
been  giving  his  service  gratis  to  the 
Government,  he  would  hardly  have 
been  permitted  to  speak  or  act  in 
this  independent  fashion.  Having 
donned  no  uniform  and  being  on  no 
pay  roll,  he  was  a  free  lance  running 
amuck,  perhaps,  but  tilting  with  the 
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secret  approval  of  men  in  uniform 
who  were  themselves  estopped  from 
attacking  the  evils  that  were  sup- 
ported by  established  custom. 

The  whole  of  the  War  Department 
is  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  the 
''personal  loyalty"  idea.  The  writer 
is  convinced  that  a  number  of  re- 
markable inventions  were  turned 
down  by  the  War  Department  be- 
cause someone  had  originally  dis- 
approved  of  them,  often  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war.  These  inven- 
tions had  been  recommended  by  offi- 
cers in  good  standing  in  the  army. 
Men  subsequently  put  in  charge  of 
the  investigation  of  inventions  were 
afraid  to  pass  upon  them  favorably 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  disapproval 
of  those  who  had  declared  against 
them  in  the  first  instance! 

The  writer  is  further  convinced 
that  there  lies  dormant  in  the  War 
Department  today  a  proposed  sys- 
tem to  take  over  or  to  make  over  the 
management  and  accounting  of  army 
post  exchanges,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  save  millions  of  dollars  in  war 
times  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
peace  times.  The  officials  in  charge 
of  the  reconsideration  of  the  present 
awkward  management  of  post  ex- 
changes in  which  department  there 
have  been  many  scandals  and  be- 
cause of  which  system  many  young 
officers  have  been  sent  to  prison  at 
Leavenworth,  report  a  feeling  of  del- 
icacy about  the  reconsideration  by 
their  division  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  a  plan  which  had  proved 
amazingly  successful  in  actual  experi- 
ment in  some  exchanges.  They  hesi- 
tate, in  part,  because  if  this  idea  be 
not  now  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  board,  the  officers  bringing  up  the 
matter  again  would  be  subject  to 
reprimand   or   would   expose   them- 
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selves  to  the  disfavor  of  those  higher 
up! 

And  so  it  goes.  If  the  fetich  of 
"personal  l<^alty"  be  dispensed  with, 
progress  would  be  made,  and  these 
minor  ills,  of  which  we  now  com- 
plain, would  be  remedied.  Progress 
in  the  War  Department  has  been  at- 
tained chiefly  when  there  has  been 
direct  interference  with  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  from  the  very 
"top  of  the  heap,"  such  as  that 
brought  about  by  Roosevelt  or  Wil- 
son or  by  Cabinet  Officers  whose  at- 
tention has  been  attracted  by  evils 
that  have  grown  too  big  to  ignore,  or 
when  something  must  be  done  in  a 
great  crisis. 


A  Universal  Language 

A  VERY  prominent  gentieman 
■^^  brought  up  the  question  of  a 
universal  language  over  the  coffee 
a  few  days  ago  and  briefly  dis- 
missed the  Esperanto  idea  and 
similar  effort,  claiming  that  French 
or  English  should  be  adopted  thru- 
out  the  world  for  commerce  and 
diplomacy. 

Asked  to  explain  why  French  or 
English  should  be  employed  he  said 
that  they  were  suggested  only  be- 
cause they  were  already  so  widely 
understood. 

This  led  to  a  discussion  which 
developed  the  idea  that  in  the  ports 
of  the  world,  thru  which  commerce 
first  touches  each  land,  Spanish  is 
probably  understood  more  \^•idely 
than  any  other  language.  If  uni- 
versal use  is  the  test  it  would  seem 
that  Spanish  would  come  the  near- 
est, and  as  it  is  said  to  be  quite 
similar  to  French,  it  would  be  read- 
ily acquired  by  those  who  already 
speak  French. 
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Spanish  has  the  reputation  of 
being  especially  easy  to  learn  and 
both  French  and  English  are  alleged 
to  be  hard  to  learn.  Educational 
Foundations  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  opinions  of  educators  upon 
this  suggestion. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning  English,  its  many 
peculiarities  were  brought  up,  most 
of  them  scarcely  realized  by  those 
to  whom  English  is  the  mother 
tongue.  The  word  "spring"  was 
cited  as  a  sample  of  the  difficulties 
that  the  foreigner  must  experience 
with  English.  The  following  sen- 
tence was  quoted: 

"Spring  is  here.  The  spring  in 
the  meadow  runs  once  more.  The 
spring  of  the  automobile  needs  oil- 
ing again.  See  the  boy  spring  on 
the  pony.  Don't  spring  his  back, 
Johnny." 

There  you  are :  one  word,  spelled 
one  way,  pronounced  one  way  with- 
out the  slightest  variation,  and 
meaning  April,  water,  steel,  action 
and  over-strain. 

The  word  "spring"  is  also  used  in 
many  ways  synonymous  with  re- 
bound, recoil,  retain,  project, — ideas 
suggesting  the  action  or  effect  of  a 
mechanical  spring. 

Of  mechanical  springs  there  are 
many  forms,  coil  springs,  leaf  springs 
as  in  automobiles,  lever  ^rings  as  in 


pocket  knives,  but  each  one  is  just  a 
"spring"  and  after  the  foreigner  has 
mastered  these  we  still  have  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  for  spring,  sprang, 
sprung. 

A  random  search  of  the  dictionary 
for  other  heteronyms  began  with 
B.  Less  than  two  pages  had  been 
glanced  over  when  the  word  "buck" 
was  found.  The  word  buck  is  re- 
corded as  having  over  20  distinct 
meanings  and  a  number  of  com- 
pounds. 

Some  of  its  uses  in  games  of  cards 
were  not  even  referred  to,  such  as, 
"passing  the  buck"  in  which  case 
a  pocket  knife  or  key  or  other  handy 
object  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
to  determine  certain  features  of  the 
game;  which  looks  as  if  an  effort 
to  exhaust  the  meanings  of  this 
word  would  have  overloaded  the 
standard   dictionary. 

While  we  are  looking  for  a  stand- 
ard, is  there  anything  we  can  do  to 
standardize  our  own  language  in 
such  matters  as  these? 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  Daily 
Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
privilege  of  using  their  transcription 
of  Dr.  Cadman's  article  published  in 
this  issue.  On  behalf  of  our  many 
readers  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  do  not  see  the  Eagle,  we 
thank  editor  Crist  for  his  courtesy. 
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Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manage- 
ment, Circulation,  Etc.,  required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912  of 
Educational  foundations  published  month- 
ly, 10  times  a  year  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.. 
for  April,  1919. 
State  of  New  York  } 
County  of  New  Yorkp^' 

Before  me  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  Henry  S.  Chapin,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  Educational  Foundations 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Educational  Magazine  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  33  East  27th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Editor,  W.  C.  O'Donnell,  jr.  (now  in 
France),  C.  S.  Cooper,  M.  P.  Andrews, 
33  East  27th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor,  Henry  S.  Chapin  (pro 
tem)   for  O'Donnell. 

Business  Manager,  Henry  S.  Chapin. 

2.  That  the  ovmers  are:  (Give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if 
a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owing  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock). 

W.  C.  O'Donnell,  jr.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Hdqrs. 
Paris,   France. 
Clayton  S.  Cooper,  Westcolang,  Pa. 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Henry  S.  Chapin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (H  there  are  none,  s«) 
state). 

None, 

(Signed)  Henry  S.  Chapin, 
Signature  of  business  manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
26th  day  of   March,   1919. 

(Seal)  Ethel  Bradford. 


MODELSTORE  DEPARTMENT 

(Conducted  by  Hbnry  Stsri^ing  Chapin 


MODEL-STORE  class  work,  fo- 
cused upon  an  initial  demon- 
stration of  each  new  step  in  arith- 
metic, comes  to  its  logical  end  for 
the  season  about  the  time  this  issue 
will  be  published. 

But  one  of  its  most  valuable  uses 
is  in  review  work  as  a  teacher  can, 
in  a  single  period,  carry  out  such 
a  variety  of  transactions  as  to*  re- 
mind the  pupils  with  the  utmost 
force  of  all  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding season. 

A  school  in  the  West  reported  to 
one  of  our  representatives  late  in 
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April  a  year  or  so  ago  that  so  much 
time  had  been  saved  by  the  Model- 
Store  and  so  much  speed  added  to 
the  pupils'  understanding  of  the 
various  steps  of  their  year's  work, 
that  the  whole  class  was  ready  for 
June  examinations  in  the  latter  part 
of  April. 

The  above  suggestion  as  to 
review  work  was  made  and  doubtless 
carried  out,  because  the  teacher  re- 
ported later  that  the  entire  class 
had  passed  the  examinations  and 
that  this  was  her  first  100  per  cent 
graduation. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  these  results 
were  unusual  and  in  this  case  the 
teacher  gave  the  credit  to  the 
Model-Store. 

We  know  that  it  was  a  model 
teacher  too  because  the  more  in- 
telligently the  store  equipment  is 
used  the  better  the  results. 

If  often  develops,  however,  that  a 
teacher  who  lacks  the  power  to  hold 
the  attention  of  a  class  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances  finds  that  power 
almost  magically  placed  in  her 
hands  when  the  Model-Store  is 
used.  There  is  no  question  that 
when  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is 
firmly  held  to  the  subject  that  they 
learn  more  and  learn  faster.  Re- 
sults show  that  "interested  children 
need  no  discipline,"  besides  which 
a  dull  pupil,  with  focused  atten- 
tion, accomplishes  wonders  and 
does  not  have  to  be  "brought  up  by 
hand"  with  neglect  of  the  rest  of 
the  class,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
without  this  great  help  in  teaching. 

THE  Model-Store  is  not  the  only 
source  of  valuable  problems  that 
can  be  drawn  from  outside  of  the 
school  and  the  ordinary  text  book. 
The  following  pages  from  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  issued 
from  the  government  printing  office 
at  Washington  is  full  of  opportuni- 


ties for  lively  and  interesting  class 
work  in  decimals,  percentage,  etc., 
with  accompanying  knowledge  of 
vital  factors  in  modem  living. 

There  are  few  children  wjio  do 
not  hear  the  cost  of  living  discussed 
at  home  and  such  of  these  precent- 
ages  as  are  memorized  and  carried 
back  to  the  parents  will  prove  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  whole 
family,  and  particularly  to  the 
mother. 

Prices  and  Cost  op  Living 

Retail  Prices  of  Pood  in  the  United 

States 

The  increase  in  the  retail  price  of 
all  articles  of  food  combined,  for 
the  United  States  on  September 
15,  1918,  as  compared  with  August 
IS,  1918,  was  4  per  cent.  Of  the 
28  articles  for  which  prices  arc 
secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  only  two  declined  in 
price :  Onions,  9  per  cent  and  beans 
1  per  cent.  Butter,  eggs,  pork 
chops,  and  ham  show  the  greatest 
increases.  Sirloin  steak,  rib  roast, 
and  chuck  roast  increased  less  than 
five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Lamb, 
bread,  flour,  and  potatoes  show  no 
change  in  price.  The  table  follow- 
ing gives  the  average  money  price 
and  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  de- 
crease of  each  of  the  articles  f 


AVERAGE  MONEY  RETAIL  PRICES  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE,  SEPT.  IS,  1918,  COMPARED  WITH  SEPT.  IS,  1917,  AND 

AUG.   15,   1918. 


Article. 


Unit. 


Sirloin  steak Pound 

Round   steak do. 

Rib   roast do. 

Chuck   roast do. 


Percent  of  increase 
Average  money  price —    ( + )  or  decrease  { — ) 

Sept.  IS,  1918,  com- 
pared with — 
Sept.  15,    Aug.  15,    Sept.  15,    Sept  15,  Aug.  15, 
1917.  1918.  1918.         1917.       1918. 


+1 


$0,333 

$0,415 

$0,417 

+25 

C) 

.296 

.396 

.398 

+34 

.259 

.326 

.327 

+26 

(*) 

.218 

.283 

.284 

+30 

C) 
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Plate  beef do.  .163 

Pork    chops do.  .388 

Bacon    do.  .442 

Ham  do.  .409 

Lard  do.  .2S)6 

Lamb  do.  .314 

Hens    do.  .302 

Salmon,  canned   do.  .277 

Eggs  Dozen  .525 

Butter Pound  .496 

Cheese  do.  .335 

Milk   Quart  .118 

Bread     Pound*  .099 

Flour    Pound  .073 

Corn  meal do.  .062 

Rice    do.  .108 

Potatoes   do.  .030 

Onions do.  .046 

Beans,  navy do.  .188 

Prunes  do.  .163 

Raisins,  seeded do.  .148 

Sugar  do.  .098 

Co£fee  do.  .305 

Tea  do.  .612 

All  articles  combined 

^  Increase  of  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 


.217 

.219 

+34 

+1 

.422 

.461 

+19 

+9 

.540 

.562 

+27 

+4 

.485 

.519 

+27 

+7 

.331 

.336 

+14 

+2 

.369 

.369 

+18 

O 

.386 

.394 

+30 

+2 

.302 

.305 

+10 

+1 

.536 

.586 

+12 

+9 

.539 

.592 

+19 

+10 

.346 

.360 

+  7 

+4 

.136 

.143 

+21 

+5 

.099 

.099 

O 

8 

.068 

.068 

—  7 

.068 

.069 

—16 

+1 

.134 

.137 

+27 

+2 

.039 

.039 

+13 

n 

.055 

.050 

+  9 

—9 

.171 

.169 

—10 

— 1 

.171 

.174 

+  7 

+2 

.153 

.154 

+  4 

+1 

.093 

.096 

—  2 

+3 

.301 

303 

—  1 

+1 

.658 

.664 

+  8 

+1 

+16 

+4 

o  change 

m  price. 

'Baked 

weight. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  In- 
formation Stories,  so  popular  in  fact 
that  the  request  for  extra  copies  ex- 
hausted the  edition  and  before  we 
knew  it  not  a  single  copy  was  on 
hand,  is  that  describing  oil. 

We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  recover 
a  copy  from  a  school  where  it  was  in 
active  use  to  which  the  teacher  had 
added  questions  for  advanced  classes. 

We  put  this  again  in  print  as  fol- 
lows and  copies  of  this  issue  will  be 
supplied  to  Model-Store  users  desir- 
ing this  valuable  matter. 

Oil 

Oil  is  a  substance  that  is  necessary 
in  the  every  day  life  of  every  people, 
in  every  age,  since  the  far  distant 
day  when  it  was  first  found  and  used 
by  some  savage  tribe  that  lived  be- 
fore our  history  began. 

The  most  savage  peoples  found  to- 
day in  those  few  parts  of  the  earth 
which  are  occasionally  reached  for 
the  first  time  by  civilized  white  men 
are  all  found  familiar  with  some  of 


the  uses  of  some  kind  of  oil.  (Find 
on  the  map  some  of  the  unexplored 
parts  of  the  earth.) 

Esquimaux  use  oil  from  whales, 
seals  and  fish. 

African  and  South  American  sav- 
ages use  grease  from  birds  and  ani- 
mals, and  melt  the  grease  imtil  the 
liquid  oil  separates  from  the  heavier 
parts  of  the  fat.  Some  v^etables 
yield  oil  readily  and  nearly  all  con- 
tain a  little,  which  modem  science 
has  found  ways  to  extract  and  make 
useful. 

Oil  also  comes  from  the  ground, 
usually  near  where  coal  is  found,  as 
it  has  been  pressed  out  by  the  fearful 
weight  of  the  earth  while  the  coal 
was  forming.  This  is  called  mineral 
oil. 

So  we  have  three  great  classes  of 
oil,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral. 

There  are  almost  as  many  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  oil  as  there 
are  animals  and  v^etables  that  con- 
tain it.  Mineral  oil  has  been  divided 
into  so  many  oil  products  that  a  list 
of  them  would  fill  a  fair-sized  book. 
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The  experience  of  all  the  people 
through  the  centuries  has  shown 
which  oil  is  best  for  each  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  mankind  has 
put  oil. 

Animal  and  fish  oils  today  are 
largely  mixed  with  vegetable  and 
mineral  oils  for  various  uses.  The 
oil  from  the  liver  of  the  cod  fish  and 
of  sharks  is  used  for  medicinal  food. 

Vegetable  oils  are  eaten  on  salads, 
used  for  medicines  and  in  manufac- 
turing. You  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  more  olive  oil  is  used  in 
dyeing  silks  than  is  used  on  all  the 
dinner  tables  in  all  the  world. 

The  mineral  oil  when  heated  gives 
off  first  the  lightest  vapor,  which, 
when  chilled,  again  becomes  liquid, 
called  Benzine,  then,  after  more  heat- 
ing, it  gives  off  the  slightly  heavier 
gasoline,  then  kerosene,  and  after- 
ward heavier  oils,  leaving  the  solid 
part  called  coal  tar,  from  which  hun- 
dreds of  dyes,  medicines  and  other 
chemicals  are  made. 

Expert  men  have  taken ,  all  these 
hundreds  of  kinds  of  oil  and  made 
combinations  of  them  best  suited  to 
the  different  uses. 

Possibly  the  most  important  use  of 
oil  in  these  days  is  to  lubricate  ma- 
chinery. Not  one  of  the  factories 
could  run  five  minutes  without  oils 
of  many  kinds.  No  locomotive,  no 
trolley  car,  no  steamboat,  no  auto- 
mobile, no  good  wagon  could  run 
without  oil. 

The  locks  of  doors  need  oil.  Type- 
writers, door  hinges,  window  pulleys, 
guns  and  pistols,  bicycles,  roller 
skates  and  lots  of  tools  and  toys,  all 
need  oil. 

The  steam  engine  needs  heavy  oil 
that  will  not  wash  away  in  the  steam 
and  hot  water,  and  it  needs  a  differ- 
ent oil  where  the  wheels  turn  and 
there   is  no   steam. 

The  gas  engine  in  an  automobile 


needs  an  oil  that  will  not  bum  inside 
where  the  explosions,  much  hotter 
than  steam,  take  place,  but  the  auto- 
mobile needs  an  oil  for  lamps  that 
will  bum  and  not  blow  out  in  a 
strong  wind. 

So  experts  are  always  seeking  a 
better  combination  of  oils  for  every 
use  you  can  think  of,  and  when  th^ 
find  a  new  and  better  combination 
they  give  it  a  name  so  you  can  al- 
ways get  the  kind  you  want  by  using 
the  name  when  you  buy  oil. 

One  of  these  discoveries  of  a  bet- 
ter combination  of  oils  for  use 
around  the  household  was  made 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was 
given  the  name  3  in  1  oil.  Not  be- 
cause it  had  three  kinds  of  oil  in  it, 
for  no  one  but  the  discoverers  knows 
just  how  it  is  made,  but  because  it 
does  three  of  the  greatest  things  oil 
can  do  and  does  them  better  than 
any  other  blending  of  oils  yet  discov- 
ered. It  cleans  metals  and  varnished 
surfaces  like  your  desk.  It  polishes 
them,  and  it  lubricates  all  kinds  of 
light  machines  and  does  not  dry  out 
or  get  gummy  and  dirty.  Sewing- 
machines,  bicycles  and  roller  skates, 
doors  and  locks  and  typewriters,  and 
a  hundred  other  things  which  are  in 
every  home  are  kept  clean,  bright  and 
smooth  and  easy  running  with  this 
wonderful  discovery  in  just  the  se- 
lection and  blending  of  oils. 

There  are  3  kinds  of  uses  for  this 
1  oil — it  cleans,  it  polishes,  it  lubri- 
cates. Yet  it  is  only  one  of  thou- 
sands of  kinds  of  oil. 

Oil  from  eels  is  used  in  fine 
watches. 

Musk,  a  kind  of  animal  oil,  is  used 
in  perfumery. 

Oil  pressed  from  olives,  from  com, 
from  cocoanuts  and  from  the  seeds 
of  cotton,  is  used  for  cooking  and 
eating. 

Oil  from  the  ground  is  purified,  re- 
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fined,  and  used  (often  mixed  with 
other  kinds)  for  burning,  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  etc. 

How  many  other  special  uses  for 
different  kinds  of  oil  can  you  think 
of? 

What  do  you  use  that  needs  oil? 

From  what  places  on  the  map  does 
most  of  the  oil  of  different  kinds 
come? 

Write  a  composition  about  oil. 
(Home  work.) 

Advanced  class — Research  work — 


locate  principal  oil  wells  in  each  con- 
tinent. 

Fish  that  produce  a  commercial  oil 
— ^its  use. 

Countries  that  furnish  the  vege- 
table products  from  which  vegetable 
oil  is  obtained. 

Select  one  of  the  three  kinds  of 
oil  and  write  a  short  composition  giv- 
ing as  much  definite  information  as 
you   can. 

Mention  the  reference  books  you 
select  your  materials  from  at  the 
close  of  your  composition. 


Vocational  Advisement  and  Training 

Department 

Conducted  by  I.  David  Cohen,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Pd.  M. 
Lecturer  on  Vocational  Guidance,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Investigation  into  the  Cases  of  One  Hundred  Boys 

Who  Left  School  to  go  to   Work 


(Continued  from  April  issue) 


TABLE  SHOWING  WAGES.  DUTIES. 
AND  AGES  OF  BOYS 


2.  $5. 

3.  $8. 

4.  $6. 


No.  Wages  Duties  Age 

1.    $7.        Puts   up   quotations   on 

N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  15 
Gets  checks  stamped..  15 
Sews  buffer  lasts — works 

overtime 15 

Examines  goods  brought 
to  him  15 

5.  $4.90    Takes  out  telegrams  and 

gets  calls   15 

6.  $4.50    Carries  out  orders  and 

waits  on  people   ....  15 

7.  $3.50    Runs    errands 15 

8.  $5.50    Delivers   folders    17 

9.  $5.        Runs  errands  and  type- 

writes         15 

10.  $6.25    Cleans,      collects,      and 

writes  orders 16 

11.  $5.50    Runs    errands    and    an- 

swers 'phone 15 

12.  $6.        Takes  orders 15 
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13. 

$6. 

Answers      'phone      and 

orders    

15 

14. 

$6. 

Assists  tally  clerk  .... 

16 

15. 

$3.50 

Learns  jewlery   trade.. 

15 

16. 

$5. 

Takes    out    and    brings 

back  orders  

15 

17. 

$5. 

Takes  out  packages  and 

dusts    office    

15 

18.- 

$5. 

Calls  and  delivers  orders, 
books      slips,       sorts 

bundles    

15 

19. 

$4. 

Runs       errands       and 

packs   bundles    

15 

20. 

$5. 

Helps  the  blacker  and 

writes  bills 

15 

21. 

Runs  errands  for  florist 
(unemployed    at    pre- 

sent)   

15 

22. 

$4. 

Cuts  velt  of  tongs 

14 

23. 

$5. 

Runs  errands   

15 

24. 

$4. 

Delivers  packages 

14 

25. 

$5. 

Takes  out  orders 

14 

26. 

$4.25 

Runs  errands,  adds  bill.. 

14 

27. 

$7. 

Gets  orders  for  store.. 

15 

28. 

$5. 

Takes  out  orders 

14 
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29.  $6.        Carries  orders  all  around 

the  house  16 

30.  $4.50    Takes   out   orders   in   a 

butcher  shop 14 

31.  $2.        Errands  in  laundry  (un- 

employed at  present)     15 

32.  $5.        Runs   around   office   for 

things    and    goes    on 
errands    16 

33.  $5.        Stays  around  office  and 

runs  errands  15 

34.  Runs  errands  (unem.pl.)     15 

35.  $4.        Runs   errands   and   files 

36.  $6.        Runs   errands  and   files 

letters    14 

37.  $4.50    Pins  up  dampers 15 

38.  $4.50    Pins  up  flanges  15 

39.  $4.        Fixes  parts  of  pianos..  15 

40.  $5.        Runs  errands 14 

41.  $6.25    Carries  mail  (good  writer 

speller)    (7:30-6)    ....     14 

42.  $4.        Answers      phone      and 

writes  orders   15 

43.  $5.        Delivers  telegraph  mes- 

sages in  offices  (private 
wire)    14 

44.  $5.        Delivers  typewriters    .•     16 

45.  $4.        Runs  errands   15 

46.  $7.        Runs   errands    (7   a.  m.- 

7  p.m.)   15 

47.  $6.    Runs  errands 14 

48.  $7.        General  office  work  ....  17 

49.  $5.        Works  on  machine  ....  14 

50.  Runs  errands   15 

51.  $4.  Runs  errands   14 

52.  $5.  Runs  errands   14 

53.  $6.  Checks  clothes  16 

54.  $4.  Help  around  shop 14 

55.  $1.75  Takes    out   orders    (&-7 

a.  m.  only)   14 

56.  $5.        Runs    errands    and    de- 

livers parcels 15 

57.  $6.        Delivers  milk  16 

58.  $4.        Stockroom        boy — sees 

that  everything  is  all 
right  15 

59.  $4.        Carries  boxes  14 

60.  Helps    father    in    paint 

store     16 

61.  $5.        Delivers  packages  16 

62.  Unemployed — ^hasnojob'15 

63.  $6.        Assistant  shipping  clerk, 

packs  goods 15 

64.  $5.        Works  on  a  press  ....     15 

65.  $4.50    Runs    errands    15 

66.  Cleans  shoes  and  works 

for  father — 7  a.  m.  to 


67.  $4.        Filing 14 

68.  $4.        At   a  machine    15 

69.  $4.        Delivers  orders 14 

70.  $4.        Spring  putter 15 

71.  $6.        Keeps       records       and 

learns  typewriting  ...     15 

72.  $4.     Straightens  lead  in  print- 

ing establishment  ....     16 

73.  $4.        Answer  phone  and  makes 

boxes   15 

74.  $6.        Delivers  orders , . . .     15 

75.  $5.        Writes     quotations     on 

cotton  board  15 

76.  $6.        Adds  and  writes   16 

77.  $5.        Takes    care    of    corres- 

pondence         15 

78.  $5.        Washes  pictures   15 

79.  $4.        Delivers,   ties   up   pack- 

ages, sweeps  floor  ...     15 

80.  $6.        In  charge  of  stock  room     17 

81.  $4.        Answers      phone      and 

cleans  place  15 

82.  $4.50        Brings    out    packages 

of  foil 15 

83.  $6.        Delivers     milk,     butter, 

eggs,  and  bread  (9:15 
a.m.— 6:30)  15 

84.  $5.    Collects  and  delivers  laun- 

dry         14 

85.  $5.        Fills  sundries  and  sweeps 

floor   15 

86.  $6.        Polishes  plate  16 

87.  $15.    monthly   and    meals.    Take 

out  packages  and  de- 
livers messages 14 

88.  $5.        Runs  errands,  gets  laun- 

dry, sweeps  floor  ....     14 

89.  $5.        Office    boy    in    financial 

department 15 

90.  $5.        Delivery  boy  in  laundry    16 

91.  $4.        Errand    boy    16 

92.  Errand    boy    16 

93.  $6.        Machine  helper  in  garage    15 

94.  $6.        Errand  boy  in   laundry    15 

95.  $4.50    Errand   boy,    takes   out 

orders  in  clothing  store     14 

96.  $5.        Office  boy;  enters  goods 

that  go   out  and   tag 
them 16 

97.  $4.        Stringing  up  subtones  in 

piano  factory IS 

98.  $5.    General  work  and  delivery 

boy  in  laundry 15 

99.  $5.        Errand  boy  in  store   ..     15 

100.    $5.        Errand  boy  in  cleaning 

and   dyeing  establish- 
ment       15 
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E>oys^  L/eov^  School 
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Summary  op  Conclusions 

1.  For  the  most  part,  the  boys 
whose  abilities  are  herein  investigated 
were  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
number  were  15  years  of  age. 

2.  Most  of  the  boys  were  bom  in 
America;  a  few  were  bom  abroad. 

3.  The  parents  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  boys  were  bom  in  Ire- 
land, America  or  Germany;  a  few 
of  the  parents  were  bom  in  other 
European  countries. 

4.  More  than  twice  as  many  boys 
came  from  the  public  schools  as  from 
the  parochial  schools.  It  would  be 
profitable  to  compare  the  abilities  of 
the  boys  from  each  kind  of  school. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  boys  left 
school  during  or  after  their  seventh 
school  year. 

6.  More  than  one-half  the  number 
left  school  to  go  to  work  because  of 
financial  necessity.  More  than  one- 
fourth  left  because  they  desired  to  be 
financially  independent.  Only  one 
boy  left  to  take  advantage  of  a  good 
offer.  Some  were  tired  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary exactions  of  the  school. 

7.  Arithmetic,  spelling  and  history 
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Graded  from  \x7l11c1h  Pupil5 
L/e«ve  School 
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/ 
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d 
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?■ 
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^, 


Hour^ 


too 


7^ 


f 


are  the  favorite  school  studies  of  this 
group. 

8«  Adventure,  fiction  and  history 
are  the  favorite  books. 

9.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this 
group  are  filling  positions  requiring 
little  or  no  skill,  little  initiative,  and 


holding  forth  small  opportunity  for 
advancement.  About  25  are  em- 
ployed in  work  that  may  lead  them 
to  higher  goals  if  they  persist. 
There  is  need  for  inmiediate  voca- 
tional education  and  guidance  in  or- 
der to  make  these  boys  more  efficient 
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and  happier  members  of  society. 

10.  About  one-third  of  the  group 
state  they  are  earning  five  dollars  per 
week;  more  than  one-fourth  state 
that  they  are  earning  six  dollars 
weekly.  The  wages  seem  to  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  per  day  and  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

11.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
boys  work  more  than  eight  hours  per 
day. 

12.  In  view  of  the  length  of  the 
working  day,  it  is  unjust  and  ineffec- 
tive to  compel  these  boys  to  attend 
an  evening  continuation  school.  If 
the  education  is  to  be  of  any  perman- 
ent value,  physical,  moral  or  intellec- 
tual, it  should  be  given  in  the  morn- 


ing hours  or  in  the  early  afternoon 
hours. 

13.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
these  boys  have  been  out  of  school 
for  less  than  one  year. 

14.  They  are  apparently  satisfied 
with  their  present  positions.  This  is 
surprising  in  view  of  the  conclusion 
that  not  many  desire  to  remain  at 
their  present  occupations  but  their 
ambitions  seem  to  take  other  direc- 
tions. 

15.  Many  desire  to  become  me- 
chanics and  business  men.  Few  wish 
to  learn  a  trade.  Few  wish  to  re- 
main in  their  present  vocations. 
None  wishes  to  enter  the  professional 
field.  A  small  number  frankly  state 
that  they  are  tmdecided  as  to  their 
future  careers. 
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EDUCATIONAL  matters  are  see- 
ing as  many  and  as  rapid  changes 
as  world  affairs  in  these  days  of  re- 
construction, and  doubtless  every 
School  Board  member  will  find 
something  to  interest  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  "An  Unusual 
School." 

Even  tho  not  capable  of  adop- 
tion as  a  whole  without  experienced 
guidance,  it  is  probable  that  some 


of  the  features  of  this  experiment 
can  be  embodied  in  many  schools 
to  immediate  advantage.  It  is  only 
another  proof  that  the  more  you 
leave  to  the  pupils,  the  greater 
their  interest,  the  more  work  they 
perform,  and  the  more  benefit  they 
get. 

This  feature  has  developed  with 
remarkable  clearness  in  the  work 
of  the  Model-Store  Dept.  and  the 
fact  that  every  effort  to  let  the 
children  do  what  seems  beyond 
them  results  in  unexpected  eager- 
ness to  try,  and  usually  an  unex- 
pected degree  of  efficiency.  This 
is  well  worth  noting  as  a  guiding 
thought  in  many  other  features  of. 
school  work. 


An  Unusual  School 

By  H.  H.  Chamberun 

Last  December,  the  National  Security  League,  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
school  authorities,  secured  the  establishment,  at  the  Oliver  School  Lawrence,  Mass.,  of 
an  Experimental  School  in  citizenship  teaching.  The  underlying  ideas,  as  formulated 
by  Dr.  R.  M.  McElroy  was  to  try  out,  thru  educational  experiment  on  laboratory 
principles,  various  methods  in  the  teaching  of  civics  and  citizenship  in  elementary 
schools,  in  order  to  obtain  a  standard  plan  for  circulation,  thruout  the  schools  of  the 
country.  The  following  is  an  account  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Chamberlin,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
of  a  recent  visit  by  him  to  the  Oliver  Experimental  School. 


I  FOUND  a  school  conducted  ap- 
parently by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  School,  as  a  whole,  is  run  by 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  commit- 
tees whose  members  are  chosen  by 
ballot  of  the  pupils  themselves. 
First,  there  is  a  Transportation 
Committee,  which  sees  that  disci- 
pline is  maintained.  The  members 
of  this  Committee  marshal  the  stu- 
dents when  they  depart  from  the 
building  or  go  from  room  to  room, 


and  they  report  any  infraction  of 
rules  to  the  Principal.  The  second 
Committee  is  the  Housekeepers' 
Committee.  This  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  little  girls  who  make  it 
their  business  to  see  that  the  desks 
are  kept  in  order,  the  black-boards 
clean,  that  no  rubbish  or  refuse  is 
left  in  the  building.  The  third 
Committee  is  the  Entertainment 
Committee.  This  is  composed  of 
pupils    who    select    students    who 
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and  happier  members  of  society. 

10.  About  one-third  of  the  group 
state  they  are  earning  five  dollars  per 
week;  more  than  one- fourth  state 
that  they  are  earning  six  dollars 
weekly.  The  wages  seem  to  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  per  day  and  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

11.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
boys  work  more  than  eight  hours  per 
day. 

12.  In  view  of  the  length  of  the 
working  day»  it  is  unjust  and  ineffec- 
tive to  compel  these  boys  to  attend 
an  evening  continuation  school.  If 
the  education  is  to  be  of  any  perman- 
ent value,  physical,  moral  or  intellec- 
tual, it  should  be  given  in  the  morn- 


ing hours  or  in  the  early  afternoon 
hours. 

13.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
these  boys  have  been  out  of  school 
for  less  than  one  year. 

14.  They  are  apparently  satisfied 
with  their  present  positions.  This  is 
surprising  in  view  of  the  conclusion 
that  not  many  desire  to  remain  at 
their  present  occupations  but  their 
ambitions  seem  to  take  other  direc- 
tions. 

15.  Many  desire  to  become  me- 
chanics and  business  men.  Few  wish 
to  learn  a  trade.  Few  wish  to  re- 
main in  their  present  vocations. 
None  wishes  to  enter  the  professional 
field.  A  small  number  frankly  state 
that  they  are  undecided  as  to  their 
future  careers. 
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EDUCATIONAL  matters  are  see- 
ing as  many  and  as  rapid  changes 
as  world  affairs  in  these  days  of  re- 
construction, and  doubtless  every 
School  Board  member  will  find 
something  to  interest  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  "An  Unusual 
School." 

Even  tho  not  capable  of  adop- 
tion as  a  whole  without  experienced 
guidance,  it  is  probable  that  some 


of  the  features  of  this  experiment 
can  be  embodied  in  many  schools 
to  immediate  advantage.  It  is  only 
another  proof  that  the  more  you 
leave  to  the  pupils,  the  greater 
their  interest,  the  more  work  they 
perform,  and  the  more  benefit  they 
get. 

This  feature  has  developed  with 
remarkable  clearness  in  the  work 
of  the  Model-Store  Dept.  and  the 
fact  that  every  effort  to  let  the 
children  do  what  seems  beyond 
them  results  in  unexpected  eager- 
ness to  try,  and  usually  an  unex- 
pected degree  of  efficiency.  This 
is  well  worth  noting  as  a  guiding 
thought  in  many  other  features  of. 
school  work. 


An  Unusual  School 

By  H.  H.  Chamberlin 

Last  December,  the  National  Security  League,  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
school  authorities,  secured  the  establishment,  at  the  Oliver  School  Lawrence,  Mass.,  of 
an  Experimental  School  in  citizenship  teaching.  The  underlying  ideas,  as  formulated 
by  Dr.  R.  M.  McElroy  was  to  try  out,  thru  educational  experiment  on  laboratory 
principles,  various  methods  in  the  teaching  of  civics  and  citizenship  in  elementary 
schools,  in  order  to  obtain  a  standard  plan  for  circulation,  thruout  the  schools  of  the 
country.  The  following  is  an  account  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Chamberlin,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
of  a  recent  visit  by  him  to  the  Oliver  Experimental  School. 


I  FOUND  a  school  conducted  ap- 
parently by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  School,  as  a  whole,  is  run  by 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  commit- 
tees whose  members  are  chosen  by 
ballot  of  the  pupils  themselves. 
First,  there  is  a  Transportation 
Committee,  which  sees  that  disci- 
pline is  maintained.  The  members 
of  this  Committee  marshal  the  stu- 
dents when  they  depart  from  the 
building  or  go  from  room  to  room. 


and  they  report  any  infraction  of 
rules  to  the  Principal.  The  second 
Committee  is  the  Housekeepers* 
Committee.  This  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  little  girls  who  make  it 
their  business  to  see  that  the  desks 
are  kept  in  order,  the  black-boards 
clean,  that  no  rubbish  or  refuse  is 
left  in  the  building.  The  third 
Committee  is  the  Entertainment 
Committee.  This  is  composed  of 
pupils    who    select    students    who 
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show  dramatic  instinct  for  various 
entertainments  /'which  are  given 
from  time  to  time.  Fourth  comes 
the  Oliver  Patriotic  League,  whose 
youthful  President  is  also  Editor 
of  the  school  paper. 

In  general,  my  impressions  can 
be  grouped  under  three  heads: 
First,  the  extreme  good  order  that 
prevailed  thruout  the  school.  I 
asked  the  teachers  about  this,  and 
they  said  that  there  was  never  any- 
thing else.  They  said  that  the 
children  did  not  think  about  order, 
but  thought  about  their  lessons,  and 
that  most  of  the  discipline  came 
from  the  children  themselves. 
Secondly,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
interest  which  the  children  took 
in  their  recitations.  I  have  never 
been  to  a  recitation  before  where 
I  did  not  feel  somewhat  relieved 
when  it  was  over.  I  remember  in 
my  own  school  days  the  sigh  of 
relief  that  used  to  go  over  the  class 
when  any  particular  portion  of  the 
daily  grind  was  finished.  In  this 
school,  every  recitation  that  I  saw 
had  to  be  cut  short  by  the  teachers, 
in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  by  the 
pupils.  The  pupils,  if  they  had 
been  let  alone,  would  have  kept  on 
for  some  time  after  the  pre^^cribed 
hour.  Thirdly,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  patriotism  that  all  the  pupils 
showed.  They  realized  pretty 
thoroly  what  was  being  done  for 
them,  and  they  were  cooperating 
as  far  as  they  were  able.  In  very 
few  cases  did  any  of  them  sympa- 
thize with  any  of  the  un-American 
doctrines  which  are  being  preached 
to  their  fathers  and  mothers  One 
little  boy  told  me  that  he  had  been 
working  on  a  milk  route  for  four 
years,  and  had  saved  $150  which 
was  now  in  the  bank,  and  that  his 
father  was  out  of  work,  and  his 
savings  were  being  used  to  keep 
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the  family,  and  he  wanted  his  father 
back  at  work  again  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  there.  A  little  girl  told 
me  that  she  was  absent  one  day 
from  school  because  her  motber 
was  a  strike  picket,  and  she  had  to 
tend  the  children,  and  she  told  her 
mother  after  that  that  she  ''had 
better  stay  at  home  and  mind  the 
children,  and  let  her  go  to  school, 
and  that  she  did  not  want  to 
manage  the  house  again.*' 

To  show  the  spirit  of  the  chil- 
dren, a  number  of  them  were 
asked  to  tell  me  about  the  at- 
tempted interference  of  the  strikers 
with  the  school  attendance  in  Law- 
rence. The  strikers  had  announced 
that  during  the  strike  they  intended 
to  give  the  children  a  holiday  from 
the  schools.  At  the  Oliver  School 
the  pupils  attended  in  mass.  There 
were  only  two  out  of  1,400  absent 
on  account  of  the  strike.  They  not 
only  attended  in  mass,  but  they 
talked  with  other  children  in  other 
schools  and  got  them  to  attend. 
One  little  Italian  boy  gave  me 
this  account  of  his  morning's  ex- 
perience. "I  started  out  for  school," 
he  said,  "and  found  some  men  on 
the  street,  and  they  wanted  to  take 
my  books  away  and  I  would  not  let 
.  them.  Then  they  told  me  to  go 
home.  'Is  that  all  you  want,'  said 
I.  'Why  sure,'  said  the  man.  I 
started  toward  my  home,  and  I 
turned  a  street  comer,  and  then  I 
got  over  a  fence  and  went  over  an- 
other street  and  came  to  school." 
"I  was  met,"  said  a  little  girt,  "by 
the  strikers  as  I  was  coming  to 
school.  They  told  me  to  go  home, 
and  I  told  them  to  mind  their  own 
business,  and  they  did  not  interfere 
with  me  any  more,  probably  I  wtas 
a  kid."  "I  started  out,"  said  an- 
other little  boy,  "and  found  a  crowd 
of  men  on  the  street,  and  they  told 
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me  to  go  back  home.  My  house 
was  in  sight  so  I  had  to  go  back 
to  it.  My  father  was  on  strike.  I 
disagree  with  him,  but  I  cannot 
argue  with  him  because  he  is  a  poor 
arg^er.  So  I  went  into  the  house 
and  waited  until  he  went  into  a 
front  room,  then  I  ran  down  the 
hall,  and  got  out  of  the  back  door 
and  came  to  school.  I  got  there 
eight  minutes  late,  but  I  got  there 
just  the  same." 

In  the  7th  grade  room,  the  chil- 
dren were  having  a  lesson  in  Eng- 
lish composition.  The  recitation 
w:as  presided  over  by  a  little  girl 
who  sat  at  a  comer  desk.  She 
called  up  one  pupil  after  another, 
and  each  faced  his  audience  and  re- 
cited his  composition.  When  the 
pupil  got  through,  other  pupils 
claimed  the  floor  for  criticism,  some- 
times ten  or  fifteen  at  a  time.  Any 
mistakes  in  grammar,  any  awkward 
phraseology,  any  defect  in  massing 
the  composition,  were  pounced  upon 
by  these  youthful  critics.  They 
were  also  very  frank  in  praising 
what  they  considered  the  merits  of 
the  composition.  They  discussed 
at  length  the  meaning  of  a  number 
of  words.  One  little  boy  stated  that 
something  had  shocked  him  to  "the 
limit  of  his  capacity."  The  youth- 
ful critics  made  him  justify  that 
phrase  word  for  word,  and  dis- 
cussed it  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
little  boy  defended  the  phrase,  and 
at  last  came  out  on  top. 

The  school  paper  consists  of  com- 
positions written  by  the  pupils. 
The  handwriting  was  invariably 
excellent  except  that  of  the  Editor- 
in-chief.  His  writing,  I  was  told, 
was  almost  illegible,  so  a  little  girl, 
whose  father  has  a  store,  takes  his 
editorials  home,  and  writes  them 
out  on  her  father's  typewriter.     He 


had  an  editorial  on  the  strike  which 
lambasted  the  strikers  and  the  Bol- 
sheviks in  a  manner  which  would 
have  done  good  to  the  heart  of  the 
American  business  man.  He  had 
an  editorial  on  Liberty  Bonds  which 
was  so  well  written  that  I  thought  it 
had  been  copied  from  some  newspaper 
or  government  report.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  was  entirely  an  original 
composition. 

At  the  end  of  a  discussion  of 
naturalization  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
a  wee  bit  of  a  girl  in  the  back  got 
up  and  told  the  Chairman  that  two 
days  before  she  had  made  her  elder 
brother  take  out  naturalization 
papers.  She  also  stated  that  she 
would  live  with  her  brother  for 
two  years,  and  that  she  would 
"make  his  life  miserable"  until  he 
learned  enough  English  to  qualify 
himself  for  his  second  papers.  The 
children  vigorously  applauded.  Im- 
mediately a  little  boy  in  the  front 
arose  and  put  the  motion  that  the 
children  should  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  see  that  their  fathers,  broth- 
ers, friends  and  relatives  should 
become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously. 

That  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
spirit  of  all  the  children  in  the 
schools.  They  are  looking  after 
their  own  welfare  and  that  of  their 
parents,  and  keeping  each  other  in 
order  in  a  truly  American  manner. 
Independence,  self-reliance  and  self- 
respect  were  the  characteristics  of 
almost  every  child  I  saw.  This  is 
the  result  of  an  experiment  which 
has  been  in  operation  only  since 
last  December.  It  is  making  a  good 
American  out  of  every  child  in  the 
school. 
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For  the  Children 

Youngsters  naturally  crave  molasses.  Years  ago 
sliced  bread  and  molasses  were  part  of  the  daily 
diet  of  children. 

Gold  Label  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  gives  to  the 
child  the  elements  the  young  growing  body  needs. 
Brer  Rabbit  is  absolutely  pure,  whosesome,  pala- 
table and  strengthening.  Doctors  will  tell  you  what 
molasses  and  bread  means  to  children. 
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ERE*S  a  fact:  Sugar  only  sweetens— it  gives 
absolutely  no  Jlavor. 


Brer  Rabbit  real  New  Orleans  Molasses  not 
only  sweetens  like  sugar,  but  it  gives  a  rich, 
delicious  flavor  to  all  cooking  and  baking. 

Yet  Brer  Rabbit  is  not  a  "substitute*'  for  sugar. 
It  is  practically  sugar  itself.  Like  sugar,  it  is 
made  from  sugar  cane  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  real  sugar 

It  is  quite  natural  that  resourceful  housewives 
turned  to  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  during  the  sugar 
shortage,  and  learned  this  fact. 

FREE  ^^'^  "^  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Rabbit  Cook 
— — —  Book  of  Southern  Goodies.     All  made 

without  sugar. 


PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd., 


New  Orleans 


BRER    RABBIT    MOLASSES 


When  answering  adTertisementa  kindly  mention  Sdvcationax,  FouNSATioirS 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED  AND  ITS 

MEANING 

Matthew  Page  Andrews 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant books  of  the  age  in  America  and  it 
should  be  in  active  use  in  every  school 
and  every  center  for  the  development  of 
Americanism. 

The  American's  Creed,  which  was  de- 
veloped by  the  contest  in  Educationai« 
Foundations  Magazine  and  which  was 
publicly  announced  at  a  ceremony  in  the 
office  building  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  entire  proceedings  and  official 
reprinting  of  the  Creed  appearing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  April  13,  1918,  is 
here  placed  in  proper  form  for  presenta- 
tion to  all  Americans,  and  especially  to 
those  who  from  foreign  birth  or  parent- 
age, or  lack  of  kno^rledge  of  English, 
or  lack  of  education,  need  to  understand 
the  vital  principles  that  make  an  Ameri- 
can different  from  the  citizens  of  any 
other  country. 

The  Creed  which  the  Nation  has 
chosen  is  drawn  sentence  by  sentence  and 
idea  by  idea  from  the  great  documents  of 
American  history  and  recorded  speeches 
of  its  greatest  men. 

These  documents  are  printed  in  this 
volume;  or,  in  the  case  of  very  long  docu- 
ments, that  portion  which  bears  upon  the 
ideas  embodied  in  the  Creed. 

With  this  book  an  instructor  can  teach 
the  whole  meaning  of  each  brief  Creed 
phrase. 

Memorizing  the  Creed  then  insures  the 
bringing  to  mind  of  all  these  fundamen- 
tal documents  in  turn  so  that  we  have  a 
complete  appeal  and  a  means  of  making 
permanent  the  knowledge  presented  in 
the  book. 

What  more  effective  instrument  could 
be  had  for  teaching  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  to  those  who  need  the 
knowledge  I 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  our  intelli- 
S:ent  citizens,  who  believe  they  have 
America  at  heart  and  understand  its  past 
and  its  wonderfHil  promise  for  the  future, 
will  find  that  this  book  can  give  them  in- 
formation and  can  particularly  assort  their 
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beliefs  into  a  concrete  form  that  will  in- 
crease their  ability  to  describe  America 
to  others  and  will  strengthen  their  own 
faith  in  its  principles,  because  the  general 
ideas  of  good  citizens  are  here  focused 
into  a  definite  statement,  based  on  the 
highest  authorities. 

Doubleday   Page   &   Co.,   Garden    City, 
New  York. 


The  John   C.   Winston   Co.,  Philadei,- 

PHiA,  Pa. 

The  IVinston  Simplified  Dictionary,  Edited 
by  William  Dodge  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Ped. 
D.,  Principal  of  the  William  Penn 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  Edgar 
E.  Singer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Six  full-page  color  plates  and 
800  illustrations  in  the  text  12mo. 
820  pages.    Cloth. 

Americans  are  realizing  now  as  never 
before,  that  they  have  one  country,  one 
flag,  one  language.  A  great  bar  to  Amer- 
icanization in  the  past  has  been  disparity 
of  native  tongues.  Even  in  the  public 
sdioolsy  where  English  has  been  insisted 
upon,  the  stay  of  the  pupil  has  often  been 
too  short  to  give  him  a  sufficient  mastery 
of  our  common  speech.  This  has  not 
been  the  fault  of  the  teachers.  They 
have  done  the  best  they  could,  but  no  one 
can  teach  a  language  quiddy  without  the 
help  of  a  good  dictionary,  and  hitherto 
there  have  been  no  compact  English  dic- 
tionary, which  a  pupil  could  understand 
and  use  without  waste  of  time  and  effort 

There  has  been  no  dictionary  which 
gave  an  adequate  definition  of  each  word 
in  one  place — ^which  did  not  require  a  long 
search  for  the  meaning  through  definition 
after  definition,  in  various  parts  of  the 
book,  until  the  seeker  was  confused  and 
often  times  discouraged  by  the  intricacy 
of  the  task.  Small  wonder  that  thou- 
sands of  children  have  been  passing 
through  our  school  system,  with  little 
gain    in   vocabulary. 

Here  is  the  volume  that  will  go  far  to 
remedy  this.  The  Winston  Simplified 
Dictionary     lists     over     forty '  thousand 


Real-Fruit  Desserts 


JiflFy-Jell  differs  vastly  from 
old-style  gelatine  desserts. 

The  flavors  are  fruit-juice  es- 
sences, condensed  and  sealed 
in  glass.  There's  a  bottle  in 
each  package. 

These  flavors  are  rich  and 
abundant. 

We   use    half   a    pineapple, 
for    instance,    in    the    flavor 
for  one  dessert.    We  use  65 
big    Loganberries    to    flavor    an- 
other. 

Jiffy- Jell  desserts  taste  like  fruit- 
made  dainties.    And  they  are. 

The  New-Type 

GeUtine  Dainty  im  c«»t.  iw  DUui«r 

The  Waukesha  Pure  Food  Co..  Waukesha.  Wis.  t«i 


Jiffy-Jell  comes  ready-sweet; 
ened,  in  proper  color  and  acidu- 
lated. Simply  add  boiling  water, 
then  the  flavor  from  the  vial. 

One  package  serves  six  peo- 
ple with  a  real-fruit  dessert  for 
I2yi  cents. 

Lime-fruit    flavor    makes    a 
tart,  green  salad  jell.    Mint  fla- 
vor makes   a  garnish  jell   for 
""    meats. 

The  two  favorite  dessert  flavors 
are  Loganberry  and  Pineapple. 

We  supply  trial  lots  to  domestic 
science  teachers  free. 


*  fclDdljr  BMation  BaucikTioHib  Fooanutoaa 


Educational  Foundations 


words,  each  set  out  in  bold  type  to  catch 
the  untrained  eye,  and  each  defined  in 
terms  easy  to  understand.  Moreover 
each  definition  is  complete  in  itself;  it 
is  not  necessary  to  look  for  a  word  in 
more  than  one  place.  This  means  that 
The  IVinston  Simplified  Dictionary  will 
be  widely  used,  because  it  is  supremely 
usable.  It  will  not  only  be  an  aid  to 
teachers  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  the  country,  but  it  will  be  of 
particular  value  in  vocational  and  contin- 
uation schools,  and  in  Americanization 
classes,  where  older  men  and  women  are 
endeavoring  to  get  a  command  of  the 
language  to  fit  them  for  intelligent  citi- 
zenship. 

The  illustrations  are  up-to-date,  and  in- 
clude six  full-page  color  plates  of  birds, 
fishy  insects,  and  trees,  as  well  as  abun- 
dant engravings  in  the  text.  The  bind- 
ing is  of  cloth,  strong  and  durable,  and 
chemically  treated  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
vermin  when  stored  during  the  summer 
vacation. 


The  Macmoulan  Company 

History  Stories  for  Primary  Grades. 
By  John  W.  Wayland.  Ph.  D. 

Bgckley-Cakdy  Company 

Primary  Seat  Work  Sense  Training 
and  Games.    By  Laura  Roundtree  Smitk 

Lloyd  Adams  Noble, 
New  York  City 

Graded  Sentences  for  Analysis.  Se- 
lected .from  the  Best  Literature  and  Sys- 
tematically .  Graded  for  Class  Use.  By 
Mary  B.  Rossman  and  Mary  W.  Mills. 
Regular. 

The  University  op  the  State  op  New 

York, 

Albany 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  Educational 
Department.  For  the  School  Year  End- 
ing July  31.   1915.     Volume  1. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  For  the  School  Year- 
Ending  July  31,  1916.     Volume  1. 
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Teach  the  Children  Themselves 

the  Uses  of  Dioxogen 

^CH  them  to  use  it  moming 
i  evening  as  a  mouth  wash  (a 
wilful  in  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of 
water)  and  thus  avoid  colds,  sore 
throats  auid  the  many  diseeises 
originating  in  the  mouth. 
Also  show  the  children  how  to 
wash  a  cut  or  scratch  with 
Dioxogen  EUid  to  cover  it  with  a 
cleaui  rag. 


^en 


-is  the  antiseptic 

strong  enough  to  do  its  work 
thoroughly,  harmless  enough  to 
be  put  in  the  heuids  of  a  child. 

Wben  uuwcriDg  •d*ertUemenu  hiddtT  mcntioo  Educatiokm  Pouhmtidni 


aiBabbim 


1376 

SMPPOWDER 


Babbits  Soap  Products  Mean 
CLEANLINESS 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  bow  essentia]  it  is  to  your  health  and  happiness  to 
always  keep  dean  in  your  person  and  home? 

Did  you  ever  think  how  a  serious  illnesj  and  expensive  doctor  bills  nu^t  have 
been  avoided  by  merely  being  clean  and  sanitary  about  your  home? 

You  always  need  in  your  home : 

Laundry  Soap  for  General  Cleaning — 

Babbitea  Beat 
Cleanser  for  Scrubbing  and  Scouring — 

Babbitf*  Big  Can 
Washing  Powder  for  Dish  Washing,  etc. 

1776  WoMhing  Powder 

Lye  for' Making  Soap,  Peeling  Fruit,  etc. 

Babbite*  Concentrated 


The  Tradenuu-ks  from  bH  Babbitt 
producU  are  good  for  valuable  pres- 
ents. Save  them  togetbtr,  and 
write  for  premium  catalog. 


B.  T.  BABBITT 

15  WMt  34th  Strert 
New  York  City 


When  ■imttrini  ■drutiwmeiiti  Uadly  a 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION'-TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
school  and  college  authorides  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

AlU^^l.     TEACHERS'  25  E.  Jackwn  Building, 

/xIDCll     AGENCY  our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Bum- 

^^^— — ^^^     34th      YEAR  ne88"  with  timely  chapters  on  peace 

^^^'•:     :     :     :     :     :  ^'SySfMSS;  SalaHes,  Prospects,  Critical   Letters 

?D  D  a'B  s  s'     ■    AHT   '     ^o'*"/??!  of    Application,  etc.,  sent  PRBB 

1 00%  More  Increased  Salaries 

reeelyed  by  tMdwn  we  recommended  thli  year  than  In  any  previous  one.  This  is  because  the  most  pro- 
geaslve  Schools  and  Oolleges  in  forty-two  States  and  four  Fomsn  Countries  used  our  Profenlonal  Servloe. 
Our  SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  RECOMMENDING  ONLY  WHEN  ASKED  TO  DO  SO  BY  EMPLOYERS. 
This  is  why  OUR  MEMBERS  are  usuaUy  chosen.  They  are  wanted.  Write  for  "STEPPING  UPWARD** 
today.  No  eoroUment  fee  necessary,  we  earn  our  UVing  by  placing  teachers  in  good  schools.  NOT  by 
charging  enrollment  feesi 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  AND  BOND  ASSOCIATION  (Inc.) 

•43  Semrritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
\r      1\  _  ^^^  A  ^^  rseomiMnds  tsashsrs  and  has  flUed  Ihimdrede 

Kellogg  s  Agency  ^s£:^£.%°h3 

^^^^  ^^  ^       a  tsacher  for  any  dsarahle  place  or  know 

where  a  teachsr  may  be  wanted,  addrsas  H.  8.  KeUegg.  SI  Unien  Square.  New  Yerk.      (MsBtlea 

Pa— datlens.) 

^n|jrf||flr|||j|^||y  teachers*     agency  a  superior  agency  for  supe- 

OunCKraCKHuKn  sm  FUth  At«..  new  YORK  ™'  P^^*-     ^e  register 
— "~— — ^^"~"~~""  isiwMa  sMk  1.4  ssdi  su.  ^^y    reliable    candidates. 

^       ....  Services  free   to   school 

Established  1 866  caAsui  w.  Mnm>,  ivsy.        officials 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  StrMt,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  15$  Fiflli  Ave.                iinrfagl^M.  Iff  nie  Mg.       PertlaaJ,  Oregea.  S09  Je«Ml  BMg' 
PittsWgb,  S4f  UaiMi  Arcade          CUeage,  21  B.  Jacksea  B1t4.    Berkeley,  Cal^  2111  Skatlack  Av«. 
iiewMUs,  23Sa  pTeHeo  Pk.  Circle   Peaver,  317  Maseaic  TeMple     Us  Am«1*«>  SIO  Spring  St. 

AN  AGBNCT  THAT  KBGOlllfBNDS  OMIT.  Three  yean  ago  we  aanomeed  that  thsf»- 
aflar  we  should  have  aothlog  to  do  wtth  notlee  of  Taeaasies;  that  we  should  tufont  our  eaadl- 
of  plaeas  eiitg  wA«ii  ^gUimttw  m^k^d  i  •  r§c9mfm&m4  Hr  H^  mIu^I  Ward*,  aad  thea  usually  oaly  a 
eaadldate.  aaver  Moie  thaa  two  or  three.  The  result  has  besa  the  largest  buslaess  In  oar  S4 
efsayecieaea.  Sa»peseyontryus.   THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGBNCT.  Syracaee,  N.  T. 

Teachers,  Principals,  Superintendents,  ^*£^%SJ»  ^ 

WfHi  NOW  for -nW  Bold  to  Good  FmMom**  sad  cvdbMBt  mrL 

PAcmoomca: 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
FRANK  K.  WELLS,  Manager 

The  EducatioiiBl  Qearing  House  of  the  West  williaitrufper,  a.m..  Mana geF 

¥rhcn  answering  adTertisenents  kindly  mention  EoucatioiiaIi  Fovwbatxoks 


h'rrf'r'^Trf^'  ' 


-^  *   t 


tV.PIMf    fUI» 


ClASSiFlED  SECTiOH—TEACBEItr  ACEHCIES 


Greater  Teaching  Efficiency 
Means  More  Salary 


TEACHERS'  SOUVENIRS 


S*ilMrt  Pt|.  Cb^      Bon  no,         Donr,  Ohio 


He  Palmei  Method  of 

Busines*     Writing 

PLUS 

The  PabDCT  Metbod  Organiiatioa  marts 
tbe  difference  bcocm  imifaniil;  tuceenfnl 
results  in  teacliifxc  Pciutuinhip  uid  indiffer- 
ent, tempotmiy  lesohs. 

InTKticMe  ■  (Ctiool  ■rn'oi  vbrre  ibe  P&ImR- 
Mnlkxt  Ptan  tna  mllr  twm  tolkiwr^.  Yoa  ir-.U 
vmnl  tlw  now  nrutu  in  V'Jl  K  vCoota.  A  ponat 
card  at  rnqmrT  m  oiirn*«rT«  otf.T  b  ihf  Ors>  tt** 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMP.tNY. 

Ne*  York.       Bomob.       Chirago.       Ftviwlrivia^ 
CoUr  BspKU,  Ion     Ponlud.  Orasiia 


Lectuie  Ouut  and  Slides 
Stencils  and  Bocddets 

FOK 

TuAimg  Agric^tee  ia  Sc^mIs 

SIMPLE.    rHACTlCAL   IMFKESSIVE 

Svcrarfnl     Tcacb*c     rf    Avkokuv     Aamred. 

UmA  \9  eu.m  p«t>v  f«  BBpIo  ^  boakleti 


SwflMrt's  Handbook  «f 

AIERKAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


Of  utmost  anportntce  Id  an  mtenstcd  in 
SecondAry  Educatioo.  E>eacribe9  criticaJI]'' 
and  daaiminatingly  tbePri^'atcScboob.tbetr 
merits  and  doDcnts.  each  Dndct  ita  appropn- 


ImtTuJmrtmT  CSkoytan  IcH  in  a  general 
way  oC  interesting  deTeh>[iiKl>ts  in  tbe  edoca- 
tional  vear — Educational  Recoostmction  in 
Otbex-  Warring  Countries.  Eiperimenial  and 
Mrxkni  Setnois.  Recent  Deiekipment  of  tbe 
ConatTT  Dav  School.  Recent  Edocatiacial 
Litetaluie.  The  Year's  Advance  in  Edocatno. 
War  Activities  of  tbe  Scboob,  Historr  o( 
Military  Edncatiao.  etc. 

FcuTtk  tiii:i^n,    1918.   rrTil^d  aid  n- 
UjrsfJ,  ~2X  f^s",  $2.50. 

Pbrtcr  E.  Sarcwit 


uninwninuiSDinmHHHHiuMiiii 


dei  Blunder 


t  can  bt  pranoMd  or  r»Bw»J  by  tb* 
Nl  of  pfWMtioM— tb*  M*  of  S.B; 
I  DnpB. 

They  are  a  prevnitvt  of  cough- 
Hofing  faitoaton  throuorc^ 
w  tboy  ksep  peopfe  iriio  alnadjr 
•  from  ^maiding  thtm  throocta 


nreeten  the  Momaeh. 
p  the  breathing; 

I  ofPoui 

1S47 


Wben  tntwerint  a 


HUM    io«    umx 

METAL    25*     aoeS     OILS 


s>d  addTMln&a  Wu^»ltMla? 
ofthUad-^ntoalnonad  Iha  bUc 
Ball Uia covpoa to ■•>   WawUl: — 

"  -      tail: 


FOR  PAJtLOR.  S  laOna  Ib  ths  eal' 
^^^"—^^^^  elloa  Mrtli  jjood  to 
•Tcrr  honM^  eottafa  or  cutla,  RdnoTC 
all  ■taini,  WMT  BuA^  acntehM  bw 
•CUB  oa  piano  or  wahotmT  fwnl 
tare    RaatoKsorl(iiMlt)ri<bt,bcaatffH 


FOR  UVmO  ROaW.    it  qvltMr  n 


daTcnpor^  book  cai^  at  IltUa  eeat  aiU 
no  woric    Eccpa  all  bnaa  fiztaraa  and 
cbandeliara  tri*  from    nat  and  tarntah.    BmI 
Ivtelcant  for  j 


Vrr  lor  Toonalf,  withoBt  oo*  ccal  of  coat. 
Ut  Ihia  Barralona  oU  oUI  do.  SUa  Toar  aaaM 
d  addnaaia  tha  trlaa<la  al  tMlowtilafI  hud 
tldaad-ailoBl  arooBd  tiM  black  finaa-aad 
■UUa  eoapOBlona.  Wa  will  aaad  too  tmma- 
UalraaaDaroaa  tanvia  bettta  aad  Ml  4tt*o- 

PR  KITCHEW  31aOBapraTca<aMd 
■  nmt  (etwnf  inaide 
"  1  mt»  nata.  Try 
f  kitcban  cabinet 

akea  ic«  ocam  fraasar,  eoAa  grinder, 


PR  DIKIMO  ROOM.    Wrlnf  oat  aoH 

"■"^^"^^^^^^^^   cloth    in   cold 

■tor.    Applya  (aw  dropa  of  3  fat  Odb, 

Go  OTcr  anrfaca  of  dining  table,  chai>^ 

-    -    -  ■  ibinet   aa  ttwngb 


few  BEDROOM.    Wood  and  anaaacl  metal  bad* 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^"    cleaned   and  pollahad   with 
3  In  Ona  U*t  lon^  aad  look  better 
It  pravanta  ^t«  fronta  from  rut- 
iojt    Oils  blnfaa  and  loeka  jnat 
ri^L      For    rerolvan    and 
^wu  It  oUa   triffer  and 
aotlon,  daana  ont  real- 
due  of  bnmt  pow- 
der,   prevents 
ictal   parta 
rastis^ 


fnC  all  Tenccrad  and  nmiahcd  n 

OTHElt  VSea.     SairlDt   nucUu  ranb-  bi_ 

T  I   ■■■■     ataOoab*»UBaalitUaolthla(oodoil 

maardellBnlBiapiiibilla,  Itmaka  ararr  part  of 
ai«r  machins  work  ■mnotblT.  eaaDT;  3  In  <hia  stops 
baidpnapinl.    Fra*CBtiladacMa&d"bii>kaaback&'' 

Tvraviilaia  work  brtltr  aad  lail  twica  aa  load  wban 
oPjd  with  3  la  Onfc    Rapatr  mtn  woa'l  tell  t(—  *•■■ — "— 
hiTarapaltaaadcbaaHTolU  to  atO.     But  dc 
woidortbaiiwvnL    fniltrT  31n  Ona  oaca. 
3  SIZES.    Small  sise,  1  oc, 
10  cents;  laite  slza.  3  oc 
25   Gcnt^   Hoasabold   alsa 
Sos^Weanla. 

3  inOneOdCo. 

BROADWAY 

NEW    YORK 


lion  EdvcatiohU.  FonaBiUtOal 


"OWN  YOUR  OWN  BOOKS" 

The  Book  Buyers'   League   Pays    the  Postage 

Every  paid-up  subscriber  to  Educational  Foundations  (S2.oo  a  year  after 
March  ist)  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  membership  in 

THE  BOOK  BUYERS  LEAGUE 

ADVANTAGES— Ttansportation  charges  prepaid.     Information  furnished.     Accounts 
opened,  monflily  statements  rendered.    Any  book  of  any  publisher  secured  for  members. 


There  is  ONE  book  store  to  every  THOUSAND  grocery  stores  in  the  United  States 


A  GUIDE  FOR  BOOK  BTTTERS 

Send  all  ordmra  to  the  BOOK  BUYERS  LEAGUE,  care  Educational  Foundatlona, 

31  E.  27th  St.»  New  York 


If  not  a 


bar  off  Um  Lmmga;  amnd  cmah  with  ord«r  (po«taar*  mtra.) 


FICTION 

Hcrrick,  Leonard.  The  Actor  Maiuiger.  j[u8t  issued  in 
the  new  unifomi  edition  of  this  distinguished  writer's 
works,  with  an  introdnction  by  William  Dean  Howells. 
E.  P.  Dntton  ft  Co.       $2.00 

Davicsit  Maria  Thompion.  Blue  Grass  and  Broadway. 
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Repopulating  the  Earth 

Will  the  Great  War  Bring  About  in  This  Country  a  Deterioration  of  Our 

Race  or  Have  W^  Learned  Lessons  that  Will  Ultimately 

Make  Us  the  Sanest,  Best  Educated  and  Physically 

Strongest  Nation  in  the  World? 

By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 


THE  Great  War  has  brought  to 
the  American  people  a  sudden 
and  brutal  awakening  to  the  dangers 
of  the  repopulation  of  our  country 
with  undesirable  citizens.  Thou- 
sands of  anti-Americans  have  had  to 
be  shut  up  in  internment  camps; 
hundreds  of  Bolsheviki  deported  or 
imprisoned;  we  have  between  2,000,- 
000  and  3,000,000  defectives;  200,- 
000  soldiers,  out  of  2,000,000  sent 
abroad,  were  unable  to  read  or  write 
home  to  their  friends;  10,000,000  are 
technically  illiterate,  and  20,000,000 
of  all  races  and  colors  essentially  il- 
literate— ^a  group  of  facts  that  is 
ugly  and  most  disquieting.  Experts 
are  stressing  the  threatened  break- 
down of  the  American  physique. 
Various  commissions  have  issued 
warnings  that  war,  nervous  excite- 
ment, drunkenness,  vice,  overwork- 
ing of  poor  parents  and  under  feed- 
ing of  their  children,  will  bring 
about  race  deterioration,  and  possi- 
bly race  extinction.  We  have  im- 
proved our  spectacles,  but  are  losing 
our  eyesight;  we  are  enlarging  our 


looms,  but  we  are  stiffening  our  fin- 
gers; improving  our  foods,  but  los- 
ing our  digestions.  But  all  fine 
thinking  stands  on  fine  brain  fibre. 
The  Parthenon  and  the  statues  of 
Athens  were  so  superior  that  her 
very  fragments  are  the  despair  of 
our  American  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects, yet  the  superiority  of  the 
Athenian's  art  was  in  the  quality  of 
his  brain  and  nerve  as  instruments 
of  fine  thinking.  If  we  let  the  Par^ 
thenon  stand  for  Athens,  the  picture 
gallery  for  Italy,  the  chateau  for 
France,  the  cathedral  for  England, 
the  emblems  of  the  United  States 
are  splendid  steel  buildings  and  vast 
asylums  for  the  defective,  the  in- 
sane, and  the  invalided. 

Warnings  by  Experts 

Our  medical  journals  are  filled 
with  warnings.  The  first  indication 
of  the  breakdown  of  a  race,  whether 
that  race  is  Roman,  Grecian,  or  As- 
syrian, is  found  in  the  inability  of 
their  women  to  produce  large,  strong 
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and  healthy  children.  The  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
has  examined  fifteen  hundred  school 
children  in  the  Bowery  district  and 
ninety-three  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred had  imperfect  teeth,  faulty 
heart  action,  subnormal  sight  and 
hearing.  And  that  race  has  started 
to  go  to  pieces  whose  mothers  have 
so  little  vitality  that  they  cannot 
build  enamel  for  the  teeth,  or  con- 
struct a  perfect  lens  for  the  child's 
eye.  When  the  mother  has  all  the 
blood  and  nerve  she  needs  for  her- 
self, the  excess  goes  to  build  a  perfect 
babe.  In  Manchester,  England, 
among  the  factory  classes,  an  ex- 
haustive study  showed  that  only  ten 
per  cent  of  the  children  had  prefect 
teeth,  while  teeth  taken  from  a  plague 
pit  into  which  the  bodies  were  cast 
after  the  Black  Death  of  two  cen- 
turies ago  showed  faultless  enamel 
even  in  very  aged  people. 

In  1813  the  British  standard  for 
admission  to  the  army  was  six  feet; 
in  1845  the  standard  had  to  be 
dropped  to  five  feet  six  inches;  in 
1883  it  was  lowered  to  five  feet 
and  three  inches;  during  the  Boer 
War  it  was  lowered  to  five  feet; 
and  in  1915  and  1916  practically 
all  standards  had  to  be  dropped. 
The  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  also 
indicates  a  national  breakdown.  And 
even  of  the  women  that  bear  chil- 
dren, Dr.  Holt  says  that  three  chil- 
dren out  of  four  bom  in  the  homes 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  here  in  the 
United  States  must  be  fed  at  some 
other  fount  than  at  the  maternal 
breast. 

One  Group  of  Americans  Improv- 
ing, Another  Deteriorating 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  better 
element  of  our  race,  that  gives  prop- 
er time  to  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
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and  is  obeying  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  growing  taller  and  stronger, 
healthier  and  handsomer,  while  the 
other  half  of  our  race  is  degenerat- 
ing, steadily  losing  in  stature,  beauty 
and  health  toward  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction. Our  dry  climate  is  full  of 
ozone,  and,  therefore,  is  exciting, 
stimulating  to  the  nerve  and  heart. 
Also  the  stories  of  self-made  men 
who  have  made  marvelous  sucesses 
have  become  a  spur  to  ambition, 
while  the  pace  has  become  so  fast 
that  all  save  the  strongest  soon  fall 
by  the  way.  The  new  chemistry  al- 
so, has  discovered  new  stimulants, 
with  drugs  for  the  brain,  nerves  and 
heart,  until  wine,  beer,  whiskey,  ab- 
sinthe, that  once  could  be  endured 
without  immediately  fatal  results,  be- 
cause of  the  simplicity  of  life  among 
our  fathers,  have  now  become  dead- 
ly to  their  sons.  Living  in  our 
American  climate  and  fulfilling  their 
career  despite  conditions  that  are 
most  complex,  young  men  use  whis- 
key and  deaden  the  nerve  by  exces- 
sive amounts  of  nicotine,  and  their 
excitable  nervous  system  is  repro- 
duced in  the  babe,  with  the  result 
that  defective  children  are  one  of  the 
most  alarming  facts  of  our  era. 

i 

The  Defective  Class 

The  head  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  in  New  York  has 
made  a  report  that  we  now  have  in 
the  United  States  two  million  de- 
fective and  feeble-minded  people, 
who  have  been  classified,  and  an- 
other million  of  defectives  who 
should  have  been  included,  but  es- 
caped by  reason  of  the  influence  of 
their  relatives.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  lowest  classes  rear  very 
large  families.  The  lioness  produces 
one  lion;  the  cat  many  kittens;  thus, 
the  upper  classes  have  small  families. 
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and  the  illiterates  and  defectives 
very  large  ones.  Our  Republic  had 
three  million  people  in  1776,  and 
now  has  one  hundred  and  ten  mil- 
lions. Left  to  themselves,  are  these 
three  million  defectives  to  increase 
to  another  one  hundred  and  ten  mil- 
lions? So  great  has  become  the 
peril  that  several  states  have  passed 
laws  and  appointed  commissions  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  perform 
a  certain  painless  operation  that 
makes  propagation  impossible  for 
mental  defectives  and  those  moral 
idiots,  called  "confirmed  criminals.' 
Unfortunately  this  law  carries  no 
sanction  or  penalty,  and  for  that 
reason  its  purpose  has  been  defeated. 
Now  has  come  a  moment  when  army 
physicians  have  become  so  alarmed 
that  they  are  preparing  the  agitation 
of  a  movement  to  secure  a  law  that 
will  make  compulsory  the  steriliza- 
tion of  defectives  and  criminals  in 
every  state  of  the  Union. 

The    Collapse    of    the    Melting 

Pot  Idea 

Bitter  disappointment  also  has  fol- 
lowed the  collapse  of  the  melting 
pot  idea.  That  phrase  was  so  pic- 
turesque, rh3^mical  and  encourag- 
ing, that  it  captured  the  imagination 
of  the  American  people,  and  was 
considered  a  justification  of  the  open 
door  to  any  and  all  immigrants. 
Multitudes  came  to  think  of  the 
United  States  as  a  huge  vessel  whose 
one  side  was  the  Alleghan)'^  Moun- 
tains, with  the  Rockies  for  the  other 
side,  a  vessel  into  which  metals, 
precious  and  base  alike,  were  being 
poured,  while  under  the  clouds  of 
steam  a  transformation  was  being 
performed,  in  that  all  mud  was  be- 
coming marble,  and  all  clay  gold. 
The  melting  pot  delusion  was  backed 
up  by  superficial  thinkers  and  politi- 


cians, who  quoted  what  seemed  to 
be  history.  These  men  never  tired 
of  telling  how  the  Norman  blood 
influenced  the  old  English  stock;  and 
how  the  Scotch,  moving  to  Belfast, 
bettered  the  Irish  blood.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  history  teaches  the 
very  opposite  of  the  melting  pot 
theory.  It  was  because  the  Norman 
was  a  distinctively  superior  man, 
that  he  sent  warm  light  colors  of 
wit,  humor,  imagination  and  beauty 
into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the 
heavy  Saxon  stock,  just  as  Scotch 
superiority  lent  solidity  and  serious- 
ness to  the  gay  and  excitable  Celtic 
temperament. 

The    Unscientific    Melting    Pot 

Idea 

Everything  in  science  also,  is 
against  the  great  American  delusion 
concerning  the  melting  pot.  Out  of 
nothing,  nothing  comes.  The  metal- 
lurgist draws  from  his  furnace  in 
molten  steel  just  what  he  puts  in. 
If  he  throws  in  magnetite  iron  ore 
with  coal  full  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phate, he  cannot  draw  off  hematite 
steel.  The  fire  pot  holds  no  magic. 
Chemists  know  that  the  materials 
that  go  in  determine  to  a  nicety  the 
quality  of  the  steel  that  comes  out. 
Vegetable  law,  also,  not  less  than 
mineral  law,  denies  the  melting  pot 
delusion.  In  obtaining  the  Concord 
grape,  Thomas  Bull  passed  by  hun- 
dreds of  clusters  until  he  selected 
the  largest  in  size  and  the  richest 
in  color,  and  then  he  searched  the 
land  for  a  tiny  sugar  grape,  loaded 
with  excess  of  sweets,  and  emptied 
the  sweet  flood  of  the  little  grape 
into  the  acid  flow  of  the  large  one, 
and  gave  us  the  Concord.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  Concord  or 
Delaware  that  was  not  first  in  the 
two  grapes  to  be  united.    Nothing  is 
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gained  by  crossing  a  strawberry  and 
a  pumpkin,  but  much  is  lost,  for  all 
lovers  of  strawberries  and  cream  in 
June  and  pumpkin  pie  in  November. 
Nature  is  very  accurate.  She  mixes 
her  raspberry  and  her  pomegranate 
flavor  by  chemical  formulae.  She 
has  no  place  for  magic  or  alchemy. 
Every  child  is  the  sum  of  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  gifts  that  once  were 
distributed  among  its  ancestors,  but 
at  birth  are  swept  together  and  com- 
pacted in  a  single  life.  The  melting 
pot  idea  is  the  great  American  de- 
lusion. You  cannot  cross  an  Ameri- 
can, who  is  all  forehead,  with  cer- 
tain low  races,  who  are  all  backhead, 
without  debasing  the  forehead,  and 
lowering  the  level  of  the  nation. 
Civilization  represents  the  harvest  of 
blood.  Every  form  of  advance  owes 
its  impulse  to  a  great  soul, .  with 
unique  gifts.  Back  of  the  Hebrew 
code  stands  Moses;  back  of  the 
Principia  stands  Newton;  back  of 
St.  Peter's  stands  Michael  Angelo; 
back  of  our  Constitution  stand  Wash- 
ing and  Hamilton  and  Madison; 
back  of  every  Renaissance  stands  a 
generation  of  great  souls.  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  million  stones  brought 
together  in  one  New  England  fence 
will  not  turn  the  stones  into  dia- 
monds. 

The  Reproduction  op  the  Ilut- 

ERATE  Type 

From  another  viewpoint  the 
American  people  have  had  a  sudden 
awakening  to  the  problems  of  re- 
population.  The  announcement  by 
the  head  of  our  army  in  France 
that  we  had  sent  across  the  seas  two 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  at  home  with 
feelings  at  first  of  doubt,  then  of 
amazement,    and    finally    of    alarm, 
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But  men  who  have  been  in  touch 
with  soldiers  abroad  have  not  been 
skeptical  as  to  the  peril  of  American 
illiteracy.  Landing  last  summer  at 
Liverpool  we  watched  three  thou- 
sand American  boys  step  from  the 
steamer  to  the  English  wharf.  Be- 
fore these  columns  started  for  the 
rest  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  Liver- 
pool a  chaplain  ran  along  the  lines 
'distributing  postal  cards,  and  shout- 
ing, "Better  write  a  few  lines  to  the 
folks  at  home,  saying  you  have 
landed  and  are  well."  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries  called  out,  "You 
have  only  a  few  minutes;  some  of 
you  may  write  slowly;  if  so,  step 
over  here  and  we  will  help  you." 
To  my  astonishment,  at  least  one 
hundred  soldiers  crowded  about  one 
chaplain.  The  simple  fact  was,  these 
soldiers  could  not  write  themselves, 
and  the  chaplain  met  the  emergency 
with  the  utmost  tact.  But  every 
ignorant  man  is  a  dangerous  man  to 
the  Republic. 

For  the  farmers  of  Northern 
France  and  Belgium,  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  is  the  tmexploded 
bomb  lying  just  beneath  the  soil. 
Experts,  with  electrical  devices  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  iron  and 
steel,  go  over  the  field  carefully  and 
remove  these  dangerous  explosives. 
Far  more  perilous  to  the  Republic 
are  the  twenty  million  illiterates  who 
are  tmable  to  read  paper,  magazine 
or  book,  and  are  quite  unfit  to  ask 
themselves  the  questions,  "What  is 
the  truth  about  militarism?  What 
are  the  facts  about  the  taxes?  What 
is  Bolshevist  truth  and  falsehood? 
What  is  the  new  Labor-Capital  Par- 
liament in  England?"  Thoughtful 
men  realize  at  last  that  we  cannot 
run  this  Republic  any  longer  with 
five  million  voters  who  have  to  make 
their  mark  when  they  sign  a  note 
for  ninety  days,   or  receipt   for  the 
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week's  pay,  or  vote  "sight  unseen 
on  grave  national  problems. 


The   Thinning   of   the   Nation's 

Bl«OOD 

More  startling  still  the  watering 
of  the  nation's  blood.  On  December 
21st,  1920,  this  nation  will  celebrate 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Mayflower,  whose 
men  brought  the  seed  com  of  the 
Constitution.  Preparatory  to  that 
celebration  historians  have  written 
the  history  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Mayflower  and  also  of  the  Puritans 
who  landed  in  Boston.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  scholars,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Mayflower  are  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
tinct. One  historian  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  these  children  of  the 
Mayflower  families  can  now  be 
placed  upon  another  ship  the  size 
of  the  old  Mayflower,  and  sent  back 
to  England.  The  mere  thought  of 
the  extinction  of  the  old  Puritan 
families  stirs  alarm  in  all  lovers  of 
liberty.  Carlyle  once  said  that  the 
Mayflower  carried  a  political  and 
spiritual  cargo  the  most  precious  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  he 
makes  the  fame  of  the  Mayflower 
eclipse  the  glory  of  the  Santa  Maria, 
upon  which  Columbus  sailed,  or  the 
Argo,  upon  which  Jason  went  forth 
in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

A  Nationai,  Peril 

All  this  becomes  the  more  alarm- 
ing because  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  were  renowned  for  their 
large  families.  Their  blood  was 
strong  blood.  Many  scientists  be- 
lieve that  one  drop  of  that  rich,  his- 
toric blood  went  farther  than  any 
blood  known  to  history.  For  the 
settlement    of    this    new    world    all 


Europe  was  sifted  for  men  of  inde- 
pendent minds;  these  independent 
minds  were  sifted  to  obtain  the  Puri- 
tans, some  of  whom  remained  in 
England,  as,  for  example,  Cromwell, 
Hampden  and  Milton;  and  some  of 
whom  Brewster,  Winthrop  and  Brad- 
ford, came  to  this  country.  To  take 
the  influence  of  the  Puritans  out  of 
American  history  would  be  like 
plucking  Moses  out  of  the  Hebrew 
people;  like  taking  Phocion  from  the 
Greeks,  or  Caesar  from  Rome,  or  the 
Magna  Charta  and  the  English  Rev- 
olution out  of  Great  Britain's  life. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  contrast  between  the  great  men 
and  women  once  reared  in  the  little 
towns  around  Boston,  men  of  su- 
preme intellectual  gifts  and  achieve- 
ments walking  in  regiments  across 
the  years,  and  the  present-day  large 
factory  towns  around  Boston  with 
scarcely  a  single  name  that  repre- 
sents a  contribution  to  the  tools,  the 
books,  the  laws,  the  reforms  of  our 
country.  In  the  old  days  when  the 
blood  was  pure  and  undiluted,  with 
a  population  of  only  two  or  three 
thousand,  Northampton  produced 
within  one  century  about  one  hun- 
dred physicians,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred lawyers,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  clergymen,  more  than  forty 
college  professors  and  presidents, 
several  of  our  greatest  authors,  and 
one  vice-president.  What  the  Puri- 
tan blood  did  is  illustrated  by  the 
Field  family  of  Stockbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Beecher  family  of 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  with  the 
Emersons,  the  Cabots,  the  Lowells, 
and  a  score  of  other  Puritan  fami- 
lies. The  extinction  of  this  blood  or 
its  thinning  would  be  a  calamity  to 
our  Republic. 
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B&AiN  Life  in  Ambrica 

Our  physicians  and  scientists  who 
are  studying  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  speak  with  a  note  of  authority, 
have  much  to  say  about  the  influence 
of  our  complex  and  heated  life  upon 
the  heart  and  arteries  and  the  in- 
crease of  nervous  diseases.  Eng- 
land's great  nerve  specialist  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  if  the  excitement 
of  the  War  had  been  continued  much 
longer,  "The  entire  British  race 
would  have  become  insane."  The 
superintendent  of  one  of  our  asy- 
lums is  an  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  crazy  people  will  be 
so  numerous  "that  they  will  break 
out  of  the  asylums  and  put  the  rest 
of  us  in."  Constant  excitement, 
speed  and  overwork  are  breaking 
down  that  wonderful  engine  named 
the  human  heart.  To-day  three 
times  as  many  people  die  of  di- 
seases of  the  blood  vessels  as  died 
ten  years  ago.  Life  insurance  men 
have  made  a  singular  discovery ;  dur- 
ing the  last  century  the  average  life 
has  increased  from  thirty-three 
years  to  forty-two  years,  but  strange- 
ly enough  the  gain  has  been  through 
the  saving  of  infants,  while  the  life 
expectancy  after  forty  years  has 
notably  decreased.  Dr.  Kellogg  tells 
us  that  "the  real  measure  and  physi- 
cal vigor  of  the  race  is  not  the  age 
at  which  the  average  man  dies,  but 
the  proportion  of  individuals  who 
attain  great  age." 

History  God's  Judgment  Day 

The  time  has  come  when  the 
breakdown  of  the  human  physique, 
in  France,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  something  more 
than  a  possibility.  Man's  brain  and 
nerve    have    never    known     excite- 
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ments  so  consuming,  or  burdens  so 
heavy.  Just  now  this  Government 
is  preparing  for  drastic  measures  in 
regard  to  two  diseases  called  the 
Black  Plagues.  It  seems  that  our 
military  authorities  are  certain  that 
in  contrast  with  other  armies,  and 
especially  the  German  soldiers,  our 
regiments  show  a  far  lower  aver- 
age admission  into  hospitak  for 
these  diseases.  Nevertheless,  these 
authorities  feel  called  upon  to  send 
out  the  note  of  warning.  They  tell 
us  plainly  that  every  soldier  who  is 
suffering  from  either  of  the  two 
"red  plague"'  diseases,  has  been 
registered  by  the  military  medical 
authorities,  and  that  these  men 
should  be  known  and  registered  by 
the  health  authorities  upon  their  re- 
turn home.  Hitherto  our  readers 
have  maintained  a  conspiracy  of 
silence.  The  Black  Plague  is  known, 
the  law  of  heredity  is  known,  but 
the  press  and  the  pulpit  have  been 
silent;  the  parents  and  teachers  have 
been  silent;  and  the  silence  has  been 
cruel,  dastardly  and  damnable.  But 
yesterday  a  physician,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  wedding  cards  of  a  young 
man,  hurried  to  the  father  and 
mother  and  protested,  saying  "The 
condition  of  your  son  is  such  that 
his  marriage  would  be  a  kind  of 
murder  of  this  girl."  In  his  burn- 
ing indignation  the  physician  said 
a  few  days  later,  "Better  that  young 
men  had  brought  a  rope  and  stran- 
gled the  girl,  and  then  the  State 
would  have  had  a  right  within  a  few 
months  to  choke  him  to  death  at 
the  end  of  another  hemp  rope!" 
That  physician  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  authorities  in  this 
country.  In  the  olden  times  a  vic- 
tim was  compelled  to  thank  the  in- 
quisitors for  the  rack  upon  which 
he  was  about  to  be  stretched,  and 
dying  he  was  forced  to  kiss  his  own 
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executioner.  One  sufferer  did  this 
very  gladly,  because  he  was  stricken 
with  leprosy  that  had  not  as  yet  be- 
come visible;  later  his  tormentor  be- 
came himself  leprous.  To-day  there 
are  many  young  wives  and  babies 
who  die  through  caresses,  having  un- 
consciously in  one  hour  passed  over 
the  fatal  line  between  health  and 
corruption,  between  life  and  death. 
Our  military  authorities  have  made 
it  plain  that  every  diseased  soldier 
returning  home  must  be  registered; 
and  now,  at  last,  the  time  is  coming 
when  men  will  have  to  bring  a  health 
certificate  to  the  minister  and  the 
priest,  and  when  every  physician 
must  make  a  record  with  the  Health 
Board  of  each  youth  and  girl  who 
have  had  medical  treatment  for  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Knowledge  is  a  Safeguard 

The  increase  of  knowledge  and 
publicity  also  are  steadily  safeguard- 
ing American  youth  from  the  men- 
ace of  disease.  Our  people  are 
learning  to  discriminate  between 
things  perilous  and  things  safe.  The 
War  has  brought  multitudes  of  pec^ 
pie  to  their  senses,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  homes  luxury  has  given 
way  to  simplicity.  There  have  been 
many  forces  that  have  helped  to 
break  down  the  hedges  that  protect 
innocence  and  virtue.  Among  these 
evil  forces  we  must  make  a  large 
place  for  the  nauseating  stories  of 
debauchery  and  scandalous  divorces, 
that  lie  like  black  stains  across  the 
pages  of  our  newspapers.  Not  Tess 
harmful  the  influence  of  certain  au- 
thors whose  influence  is  for  evil 
and  that  continually.  Witness  this 
sentence:  "What  we  call  prostitutes 
are  not  the  worst,  but  generally  the 
best  of  poor  families;  people  of  fine 
physique,  who  cannot  get  their  true 


match  in  the  sphere  where  they  were 
bom,  and  must,  by  the  holiest  of  all 
instincts,  that  of  truth,  seek  upward 
by  any  means." 

All  this  hypocrisy  in  the  face  of 
the  universal  testimony  of  experts 
that  most  evil  women  are  mentally 
defective.  Unfortunate  also  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  so-called  reform- 
ers, who  speak  of  "looseness  as  a 
new  experience  in  life."  Stanley 
found  in  Africa  a  brilliant  spider 
that  spread  itself  out  like  a  flower, 
but  insects  seeking  hoaty  found  a 
sticky  gum  with  pain  and  death.  In 
every  American  city  there  is  a  black 
quarter,  and  at  the  entrance  of  that 
street  should  be  written  Dante's 
words,  "All  hope  abandon,  ye  who 
enter  here."  All  too  long  has  that 
diseased  old  hag  called  "Lust"  been 
allowed  to  masquerade  clothed  as 
"an  angel  of  light."  For  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  city  it  is  true  that  he 
who  sows  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption. 

Hope  for  Our  Future 

Fortunately  the  great  body  of 
American  folk  in  city  and  country 
represent  an  unusual  average  of 
stature,  physical  vigor  and  nervous 
force  whether  in  the  rural  distiicts 
or  in  great  cities.  It  is  the  remnant 
that  is  subnormal  and  dangerous  to 
the  future  of  our  institutions. 
Granted  that  the  orange  grove  has 
ninety  trees  loaded  with  bloom  and 
fruit,  if  there  be  ten  trees  covered 
with  scaie  or  the  gipsy  moth,  the 
owner  is  filled  with  alarm.  When 
the  general  and  his  men  realize  their 
danger  the  battle  is  half  won.  And 
now  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  startled  by  this 
Great  War  into  the  realization  of  the 
problems  of  repopulation,  active 
steps  are  being  taken  to  put  an  end 
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to  the  evils  that  threaten  the  springs 
of  national  life.  Defectives  are  to  be 
segregated;  confirmed  criminals  and 
insane  sterilized;  the  Bolsheviki,  the 
anarchists  and  the  anti-American  to 
be  deported  or  confined,  while  news- 
papers published  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  filled  with  propaganda 
against  our  institutions  are  being 
suppressed.  For  the  next  twenty 
years  there  is  to  be  no  more  teach- 
ing in  our  public  schools  by  aliens 
through  a  foreign  language,  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  own.  The  great 
masses  of  aliens,  who  herd  together 
in  certain  quarters  of  a  city,  and 
represent  mere  chunks  of  foreign 
populations  are  to  be  Americanized 
by  every  conceivable  device,  through 
public  speech,  schools,  newspapers, 
stereopticons,  moying  pictures,  until 
light  and  warmth  effect  a  chemical 
change  in  these  sour,  sodden  lumps. 
And  on  the  positive  side  almost 
every  village,  city  and  state  is  plan- 
ning for  body-building.  Witness  one 
of  our  secondary  cities  that  has  tak- 
en two  blocks  near  each  public 
school  building  for  great  play- 
grounds for  boys  and  girls;  placed 
each  group  under  competent  teach- 
ers of  physical  development;  built  a 
park  half  the  size  of  the  town  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  little  city ;  created 
a  lake  where  the  children  and  youth 
can  boat  and  swim  in  the  summer 
and  skate  in  the  winter. 

Every  child  has  three  natural 
rights;  first  the  right  to  an  abun- 
dance of  good  food  with  which  to 
build  its  body  as  an  instrument  of 
future  work  and  of  carrying  forward 
the  human  race;  second,  the  right  to 
plenty  of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  and 
enough  ground  on  which  to  exercise 
and  play,  thus  developing  the  arms, 
the  lungs  and  aerating  the  blood  for 
growth ;  while  the  third  natural  right 
of  the  child  is  the  right  to  see  the 
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country,  with  its  trees,  streams, 
birds,  animals,  that  it  may  know 
something  about  the  big  world-house 
and  the  natural  forces  as  they  exist 
for  the  use  of  God's  children.  The 
average  American  town  is  now  re- 
turning to  the  old  Grecian  ideal.  For 
the  Athenian  to  defile  an  alley,  to 
cast  refuse  into  a  stream,  to  pollute 
a  spring,  to  bury  the  dead  near 
homes,  was  a  form  of  blasphemy. 
Every  Grecian  city  of  thirty  thou- 
sand built  great  playgrounds,  parks» 
gymnasiums,  and,  above  all,  public 
baths  where  several  thousand  men 
could  meet  in  a  single  afternoon,  or 
night,  for  their  air  and  water  bath, 
in  what  was  at  once  their  club  house, 
theatre,  lecture  hall,  playground  and 
lounging  place,  as  a  school  of  friend- 
ship, culture  and  business.  It  is  this 
revival  of  the  love  of  open-air  life, 
of  physical  exercise,  and  the  new 
emphasis  upon  body-building,  that 
makes  the  people  so  hopeful  and 
optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

An   Era   op   Genius,   an   Era   of 

Averages 

Already  thoughtful  men  are  fore- 
casting the  influence  of  this  war 
upon  American  life  and  letters. 
Every  era  of  creative  genius  has 
been  an  era  when  the  national  in- 
tellect has  been  filled  with  noble  pas- 
sion, and  when  the  imagination  has 
been  fused  as  with  a  flame.  Wit- 
ness the  era  of  Pericles  in  Athens; 
of  Titian  in  Venice;  of  Da  Vinci 
in  Florence;  of  Shakespeare  in  Eng- 
land ;  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States.  The  argument  from  history 
would  seem  to  foretell  a  school  of 
American  painters,  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican poets  and  novelists.  To  these 
considerations,  however,  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  great  man  is 
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simply  a  voice  for  a  multitude  in- 
flamed with  the  love  of  coimtry, 
beauty  or  truth.  Every  Lincoln  and 
Washington,  every  Cromwell  and 
Lafayette,  every  Csesar  and  Pericles 
have  had  their  preeminence  because 
they  have  been  lifted  up  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  common  people. 
In  the  days  of  Giotto,  all  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  alike,  were  so  ex- 
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cited  by  color  and  beauty  that  the 
announcement  that  the  master  had 
completed  a  new  painting  brought 
about  the  closing  of  all  the  shops, 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  holiday. 
The  painter  was  lifted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  his  canvas 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion, the  multitude  flung  flowers  at 
the  feet  of  the  artist,  and  the  poor 
tossed  into  his  lap  coins  of  copper 
and  silver  and  gold.  In  that  warm 
atmosphere  all  boys  eagerly  desired 
to  become  artists.  In  the  hothouse 
tropic  plants  bloom  even  in  winter, 
and  the  Renaissance  was  an  era 
when  the  average  man  was  an  en- 
thusiast for  paintings,  marbles  and 
poems,  and  in  that  warm  and  genial 
atmosphere  genius  unfolded,  and 
came  to  its  best.  Ten  years  ago 
our  country  was  held  in  the  iron 
grip  of  a  mental  winter.    Almost  no 


one  read  a  poem  or  looked  at  a  pic- 
ture. Hundreds  of  thousands  went 
to  a  horse  show  or  an  automobile 
show,  a  few  scores  went  to  the 
spring  exhibition  of  pictures.  There 
was  no  warm  atmosphere  in  which 
the  men  of  letters  or  of  art  unfolded 
as  once  in  Florence  or  Athens. 

But  now  there  is  a  new  warmth 
in  the  mental  climate.  The  old  hard- 
ness and  chill  are  passing.  Men  are 
not  only  reading,  but  buying  poetry, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  soon  the  painter  and  sculptor 
may  come  into  their  own.  Already 
experts  think  that  if  we  have  twenty 
millions  who  are  essentially  illiterate, 
we  also  have  at  least  forty  millions 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
highest  interests  of  civilized  men;  in 
just  laws,  in  liberty,  commerce,  tools, 
indeed,  but  also  ixi-  letters,  in  paint- 
ing, in  music,  and  sound  morals,  in 
beautiful  homes,  in  full-breathed, 
radiant,  happy,  self-sufiicing  human 
beings.  No  group  so  large  has  ever 
before  been  assembled  in  one  age  or 
country,  and  no  one,  therefore,  can 
paint  in  colors  too  rich  the  future 
of  the  American  people  now  ap- 
proaching an  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual era  answering  to  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy. 
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Observations  in  South  America 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper, 
Our  Editor  Who  Went  There 

South  Americans  at  School 

The  world  is  founded  on  thoughts  and  ideas,  not  on  cotton  and  iron. — Emerson, 


IN  speaking  with  a  teacher  in  the 
one  normal  school  for  men  in 
Peru,  situated  in  Lima,  I  asked, 
"What  would  you  do  if  you  had  the 
power  to  advance  educational  in- 
terests in  Peru?" 

He  answered,  "I  would  advocate 
having  the  government  send  fifty 
students  a  year  for  five  or  ten  years 
to  the  United  States  to  receive 
thoro  training,  especially  in  scien- 
tific education;  this  in  order  that 
they  might  come  back  as  teachers 
and  heads  of  technical  institutions 
to  lead  a  new  systematic  educational 
movement  along  practical,  modem 
lines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  found  that 
the  teacher  who  gave  me  this  an- 
swer, with  three  other  men,  had 
been  in  the  United  States  in  promi- 
nent institutions  and  had  returned 
to  their  country  expecting  to  take 
certain  executive  educational  posi- 
tions where  they  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  wielding  certain  in- 
fluence. On  the  contrary  these  men, 
with  one  exception,  were  placed  in 
small  schools  in  the  country  and 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  Peruvians,  who  considered 
that  they  represented  new  and  radi- 
cal ideas  not  in  line  with  Peruvian 
conditions. 

If  there  had  been  several  hundred 
of  these  men  instead  of  four,  they 
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would  have  been  able,  undoubtedly, 
to  have  impressed  their  ideas  and 
to  have  formed  a  leaven  for  a  real 
organised  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, which  the  country  lacks  at 
present. 

The  normal  school  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  contains,  as  I  found 
by  investigation,  eighty-five  teach- 
ers, and  these  teachers  give  instruc- 
tion to  several  hundred  pupils  in 
model  schools,  where  the  teachers 
are  given  their  practice.  It  is  a 
government  school,  like  virtually  all 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  Peru,  and  the  normal  teachers  re- 
ceive forty-five  dollars  a  month  with 
little  opportunity  for  advancement 
in  salary.  Free  tuition  and  board 
are  given  to  the  prospective  teach- 
ers, who  come  from  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  addition  to  this  normal  school 
for  boys  there  are  three  normal 
schools  for  girls  in  Peru,  one  in 
Lima,  one  in  Areq,uipa,  and  one  in 
Cuzco.  These  latter  schools  are 
carried  on  by  nuns,  altho  paid  by 
the  state. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
church  schools  in  Peru  educate  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  aristocratic 
families,  and  no  one  above  the 
laboring  class  would  think  of  send- 
ing his  son  or  daughter  for  primary 
education    to    schools    other    than 
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those  carried  on  by  the  Catholic 
church.  Some  of  these  schools  are 
said  to  be  very  good  ones,  but  the 
predominance  of  religious  teaching 
narrows  the  curriculum,  and  when 
the  students  of  the;se  schools  enter 
the  colleges,  or  what  we  would  call 
the  higher  preparatory  schools,  or 
begin  their  study  of  law,  medicine 
and  engineering  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  university,  they 
are  said  to  undergo  a  severe  wrench 
in  their  mental  point  of  view,  the 
young  men  usually  inclining  towards 
an  agnostic  position. 

One  progressive  Peruvian  in 
speaking  of  these  church  schools 
said  rather  frankly: 

"These  institutions  are  helping 
to  keep  Peru  in  the  benighted  con- 
dition of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages." 

The  progressives  in  relation  to 
Peruvian  education  believe  that 
there  must  be  a  more  decisive  sepa- 
ration between  education  and  poli- 
tics before  great  progress  can  be 
made.  At  present  the  politicians 
who  control  education  are  responsi- 
ble for  this  department  along  with 
two  or  three  other  political  depart- 
ments, and  they  are  often  ignorant 
even  of  the  location  of  the  schools 
for  which  they  are  responsible.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  political  influ- 
ence in  order  to  get  a  position  as 
teacher  or  even  to  obtain  the  scholar- 
ship that  admits  a  student  to  mem- 
bership in  the  normal  schools  of  the 
country. 

Furthermore,  the  appointees  of 
the  department  of  education  are 
supposed  to  be  the  political  hench- 
men as  well  as  teachers  for  the 
government  in  power,  and  it  is  the 
natural  tendency  for  the  head  of 
education  to  appoint  teachers  who 
can  be  depended  upon  for  political 
service. 


A  recent  attempt  has  been  made 
to  bring  over  teachers  from  France, 
Germany  and  Belgium.  I  found  a 
dozen  or  more  German  teachers  in 
the  CoUegio  Nacional  de  Guada- 
loupe,  the  chief  high  school  of 
Lima.  None  of  these  teachers,  how- 
ever, are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  country  or  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people  and  the  chief  aim  of  each 
one  of  these  instructors  seemed  to 
be  to  inaugurate  in  the  school  his 
national  system  of  education,  quite 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  fits 
the  condition  of  the  country. 

There  is  special  need  at  present 
in  Peru  for  an  organised  educational 
system  dividing  the  country  into 
districts  and  placing  over  them  com- 
petent heads.  This  is  especially 
necessary  for  the  Indians  who  com- 
pose at  least  two  million  of  the 
three  and  one  half  million  inhabi- 
tants of  Peru.  At  present  compara- 
tively little  along  educational  lines 
is  being  done  for  these  people, 
while  the  alcohol  of  the  white  man 
is  being  the  means  of  their  deter- 
ioration. To  be  sure,  the  Catholic 
church  is  doing  some  work  among 
the  Indians  and  has  schools  for 
them  in  certain  districts,  but  I  was 
unable  to  find  indication  of  any 
training  worth  the  name  in  indus- 
trial arts  and  along  practical  lines 
of  agriculture  and  manual  training 
so  necessary  for  the  Indian.  These 
Indians  are  both  active  and  also 
industrious,  and  they  only  need 
guidance  and  schools  fitted  to  their 
requirements  to  make  them  import- 
ant factors  in  the  development  of 
the  country  districts  of  Peru.  It  is 
said  that  five  per  cent  of  the  general 
income  of  Peru  is  supposed  to  go 
for  education,  or  a  total  of  $1,- 
500,000.  It  would  seem  a  matter  of 
strategic  foresight  to  expend  im- 
mediately a  goodly  percentage  of 
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this  amount  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  the  Indians,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  enlarging  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  country  in  such 
industries  as  cotton,  sugar,  ag^cul- 
tural  products  and  mining. 

The  college  in  Peru  is  hardly 
what  the  term  signifies  in  the  United 
States.  These  institutions  are  little 
more  than  high  schools  or  prepara- 
tory schools  to  the  university,  which 
in  turn  corresponds  more  neariy  to 
our  professional  schools. 

The  Collegio  Nacional  de  Guada- 
loupe  contains  seven  hundred  stu- 
dents, with  boarding  facilities  to 
accommodate  three  hundred  and 
fifty  students.  It  is  a  government 
institution,  and  the  excellent  plant 
is  said  to  have  cost  $1,500,000.  It 
is  built  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  European  universities,  with 
courts  or  patios  in  the  centre,  giv- 
ing good  light  and  air.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick  and  the  gardens 
are  filled  with  flowers  and  palms. 
The  course  consists  of  four  years, 
and  the  training  is  in  the  hands  of 
teachers,  European  and  Peruvian, 
comparing  favorably  with  those  in 
preparatory  institutions  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

A  visit  to  Lima  is  incomplete 
without  study  of  the  old  University 
of  San  Marcos,  founded  by  Spanish 
friars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  on 
May  12th,  1551.  This  university 
contains  departments  of  law,  sci- 
ence, medicine,  and  letters,  the  de- 
partments of  law  and  letters  being 
by  far  the  most  popular.  I  asked 
a  large  number  of  men  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  ruling  ideals  of 
Peruvian  students  as  they  were 
found  in  the  high  schools  and  the^ 
university.  The  answer,  almost  in- 
variably, was:  '"They  want  to  be 
politicians." 

The    university    course    at    San 
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Marcos  ranges  from  five  to  seven 
years,  and  covers  more  ground  than 
is  usually  attempted  in  our  pro- 
fessional schools  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that  the  attempt  is  made  to  cover 
too  much  ground  theoretically  and 
not  to  give  sufficient  attention  to 
the  practical  application  of  certain 
fundamental  principles. 

There  are  at  present  about  three 
hundred  students  studying  at  the 
main  university.  These  students 
are  not  possessed  with  college  spirit, 
and  anything  like  college  "yells", 
songs,  or  student  fraternities  are 
virtually  unknown  to  them;  one 
student  who  had  studied  in  the 
"States"  said  to  me:  "I  never 
heard  the  word  alma  mater  used  by 
any  student  in  Peru." 

Although  the  examinations  are 
said  to  be  rather  stiff,  the  college 
course  is  spread  over  so  long  a 
period  that  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  engage  in 
other  occupation.  There  are  rarely 
more  than  two  lectures  a  day  for 
each  student  to  attend,  and  only 
four  or  five  courses  during  the  en- 
tire year.  One  university  student, 
with  whom  I  talked,  in  addition  to 
keeping  up  his  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity, holds  two  positions  in  two 
other  schools  of  the  city  where  he 
teaches;  he  also  tutors  the  sons 
of  one  of  the  officials.  One  young 
man,  who  was  the  regular  news- 
paper reporter  on  one  of  the  lead- 
ing dailies  told  me  that  he  also  was 
a  student  at  the  university,  where 
he  was  studying  law. 

One  does  not  find  among  these 
students  any  such  thing  as  self- 
supporting  work  in  order  to  secure 
a  college  course.  Nothing  for  ex- 
ample like  the  waiting  on  tables  at 
a  college  boarding  house  or  the 
caring  for  a  furnace,  or  the  doing 
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of  a  score  of  things  which  the 
American  student  is  often  eager  to 
do  in  order  to  support  himself  thru 
college.  This  would  be  so  much 
against  the  custom  of  these  Peru- 
vian students  that  the  youth  would 
inunediately  lose  caste  amongst  his 
fellows.  One  is  told  that  even  the 
carrying  of  a  bundle  of  books  is 
considered  by  students  as  below  their 
dignity. 

Among  the  most  important  and 
efficient  institutions  visited  in  Peru 
were  the  Technical  School  and  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  Lima. 
These  schools  are  directly  along  the 
line  of  Peru's  present  needs,  and  in 
addition  to  their  courses  of  train- 
ing toward  the  end  of  making  effi- 
cient mining  and  electrical  engineers 
and  trained  commercial  agents, 
these  institutions  are  assisting  the 
government  in  many  useful  re- 
searches and  experiments. 

The  University  of  Cuzco,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  insti- 
tutions in  Peru,  was  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  enrolls  at 
present  two  hundred  students.  The 
students  are  studying  chiefly  in  two 
departments,  law  and  letters,  the 
study  of  law  being  by  far  the  most 
popular. 

Situated  on  the  old  cathedral 
Plaza  and  attached  to  one  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  period,  to  which  there  is 
said  to  be  an  underground  passage 
to  the  cathedral  next  door,  this  old 
university  breathes  the  air  of  other 
days.  Across  the  entrance  within 
the  first  court  the  visitor  reads  the 
words:  "Libertad.  Ilqualidad.  Fra- 
temadad." 

It  would  seem  at  first  that  this 
motto  was  inconsistent  with  the 
authoritative  religious  intolerance 
of  the  church,  with  which  this  old 
Jesuit  building  was  so  closely  con- 


nected. But  upon  further  inquiry 
and  study  of  the  situation  one  finds 
here  a  body  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors who,  as  a  whole,  are  prob- 
ably more  free  from  religious  dom- 
ination of  any  sort  than  any  similar 
body  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

"Have  you  any  religious  teaching 
in  the  university?"  I  asked  of  the 
American  Rector,  Dr.  Alberto  A. 
Giesecke,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

"No,"  was  the  decided  reply  of 
the  rector,  "the  student  would  not 
endure  the  introduction  of  any 
religious  teaching,  and  should  they 
be  willing,  the  professors  would 
veto  it  immediately.  Our  students 
are  for  the  most  part  indifferent  to 
the  Catholic  church  or  to  any  re- 
ligion and  would  probably  be  called 
free  thinkers,  if  not  agnostic." 

Indeed,  it  was  not  long  ago  that 
this  ancient  town  of  the  Incas  was 
thrown  into  considerable  excite- 
ment by  reason  of  a  fight  between 
the  students  of  the  university  and 
the  priests  when  the  attempt  was 
made  by  the  university  men  to  set 
fire  to  one  of  the  churches,  the  dis- 
turbance being  calmed  only  after 
the  soldiers  were  called  out.  Vir- 
tually any  student  with  whom  one 
talks  will  hasten  to  say  that  the 
university  stands  for  modem  science 
and  academic  learning  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  is  a  type  of  education 
centuries  removed  from  that  prac- 
tised by  the  church  teachers  in  the 
religious  schools. 

The  support  of  the  university  is 
by  the  government  and  the  fees  of 
the  students,  the  government  con- 
tributing only  about  $500  a  month, 
with  an  occasional  $2,000  as  a 
special  appropriation  for  extra  im- 
provements. 

The  cost  of  martriculation  per  stu- 
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dent  is  $15  per  year,  the  fee  for  ex- 
amination is  $12.50  a  year,  while  the 
degrees  for  bachelor  and  doctor  cost 
$50  and  $80  i^spectively.  To  thd 
average  Peruvian  student,  who  is 
proverbially  poor,  these  sums  repre- 
sent an  expensive  education. 

The  teachers  in  the  universities 
are  paid  $50.00  a  month,  but  this 
does  not  represent  their  entire  in- 
come, as  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fessors are  either  lawyers  or  doc- 
tors who  carry  on  individual  prac- 
tice outside  of  school  hours.  They 
devote  on  the  average  only  six 
hours  a  week  to  teaching  students. 
In  the  University  of  Cuzco  we 
found  upon  the  faculty  ten  lawyers, 
two  physicians,  and  four  professors 
who  devoted  their  entire  time  to 
teaching.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  devoting  their  entire  time 
to  teaching  as  a  specialty,  the  de- 
votion and  punctuality  of  the  pro- 
fessors to  their  academic  tasks  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  and  there  have 
been  frequent  complaints  by  the 
students  of  the  need  of  attention  to 
their  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty. 

In  1910  there  occurred  a  serious 
strike  of  the  students  of  Cuzco  which 
resulted  in  closing  the  university 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  rector 
showed  me  holes  in  the  walls  of  the 
faculty  room  which  were  the  result 
of  a  small  riot  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  who  appeared  in  force 
with  pistols  while  the  faculty  was 
in  session,  firing  not  only  blank 
catridges  but  literally  "shooting  up" 
the  hall  where  the  teachers  were 
having  a  conference.  As  an  addi- 
tional sign  of  their  impatience  at 
the  way  the  faculty  was  conducting 
the  institution,  the  students  placed 
a  large  can  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  of  the  faculty  room  marked  in 
large   letters   "dynamite."    A   long 
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fuse  was  attached  to  the  can  which 
was  lighted  as  the  students  de- 
parted. It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  faculty  also  departed  with  more 
haste  than  dignity,  and  for  fear  of 
further  outbreak  by  the  students  an 
order  was  given  to  close  the  uni- 
versity, and  from  the  seventh  of 
May  1909,  to  March  1910,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cuzco  presented  locked 
doors. 

The  building  and  customs  of  this 
ancient  institution  are  far  more 
indicative  of  a  mediaeval  university 
than  any  place  of  learning  one 
would  visit  in  many  a  day.  There 
is  almost  an  utter  absence  of  com- 
fort, no  heating  arrangements  what- 
ever, altho  the  university  is  situated 
12,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the 
temperature  in  the  rooms  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  w?is  never  above 
55°  or  60°.  The  rooms  are  high, 
dismal  and  cheerless,  and  the  pic- 
tures upon  the  walls  remind  one  of 
old  thirteenth  century  days.  There 
is  a  museum  connected  with  the 
institution  filled  with  some  remains 
of  the  old  Inca  civilization,  and  the 
gloomy,  ill-kept  surroundings  add 
to  the  deadness  of  the  place.  The 
library  of  3,000  volumes  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  books  in  Spanish 
and  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  up- 
to-date  literature.  One  of  the 
teachers  pointed  out  the  socio- 
logical department,  with  the  some- 
what doubtful  complimentary  de- 
scriptive comment, 

"This  department  is  considered 
better  even  than  the  one  at  Lima, 
but  at  Lima  this  department 
amounts  to  practically  nothing." 

The  whole  place  is  filled  with 
cheerlessness  and  gives  the  im- 
pression of  the  saddest  scenes  of 
"delightful  studies"  we  have  ever 
visited. 

A    mitigating  value  of  the  insti- 
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tution  is  suggested  to  the  visitor, 
who  is  told  that  according  to  a  well 
authenticated  old  Jesuit  manuscript, 
there  is  buried  somewhere  beneath 
the  floors  of  this  ancient  building 
treasure  amounting  to  $11,000,000. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  particular 
interest  or  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  students  or  faculty  to  discover 
this  treasure  which  would  be  the 
means  of  converting  their  institu- 
tion into  a  Peruvian  Harvard  as 
far  as  a  rich  endowment  is  con- 
cerned. I  asked  why  efforts  had 
not  been  put  forth  to  discover  this 
treasure.  It  was  answered  that 
such  efforts  would  at  once  cause  a 
disturbance  that  would  again  close 
the  university.  It  was  another  in- 
dication of  the  fact  that  while  the 
Peruvian  will  tell  you  that  he  is 
eager  for  the  introduction  of  mod- 
em improvements  and  to  come  into 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, he  is  nevertheless  possessed 
with  a  kind  of  passive  incompe- 
tence and  conservatism.  He  does 
not  seem  to  possess  initiative  him- 
self, and  his  traditions  have  led  him 
to  place  barriers  almost  unsur-* 
mountable  in  the  way  of  any  one 
else   who  would   be  progressive. 

A  further  indication  of  the  me- 
diaevalism  regnant  here  is  the  de- 
gree day.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  present  during  a  part  of  the 
examination  of  one  of  the  Cuzco 
students  for  his  doctor's  degree. 
This  examination  lasted  two  days, 
and  it  impressed  me  as  being  a 
most  thoro  affair.  The  student  oc- 
cupied a  high  pulpit  seat  at  the 
side  of  the  faculty  room,  while  on 
either  side  of  the  chamber  were 
rows  of  professors,  the  rector  and 
his  associate  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  room.  The  remainder  of  the 
examination  hall  was  filled  with 
students  and  with  any  members  of 


the  public  who  desired  to  attend. 
When  the  long  oral  examination 
was  over  and  the  student  had  read 
his  thesis,  time  was  given  for  the 
objectors  to  ply  him  w;ith  questions. 
At  the  end  of  this  exercise  the 
degree  was  conferred,  and  the 
friends  of  the  student  who  had  been 
waiting  outside  came  forward  carry- 
ing wreaths  of  flowers  with  which 
they  bedecked  the  young  doctor,  a 
band  began  to  play  and  start  the 
procession  thru  the  streets,  and  in 
the  wake  of  the  band  marched  the 
student  and  his  friends,  members 
of  his  family  and  admirers,  while 
young  girls  threw  rose  leaves  along 
the  way  of  this  triumphant  apostle 
of  Cuzco  learning.  The  end  of 
this  exercise,  which  represented  a 
period  of  seven  years'  study  in  the 
university  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent, was  celebrated  by  a  feast, 
given  at  the  young  doctor's  home. 
After  this  formal  and  interesting 
occurrence,  the  young  man  was 
ready  to  open  his  oflice  as  a  lawyer 
and  perhaps  to  have  a  part  among 
the  faculty  as  teacher,  or  if  he  was 
a  young  man  of  means  and  found 
it  unnecessary  to  work,  he  was 
considered  henceforth  as  occupying 
a  digptiified  gentleman's  position  in 
the  town  with  the  possibility  of 
holding  some  official  position. 

One  looks  in  vain  in  this  uni- 
versity for  marks  of  modernity  seen 
in  the  student  life  of  the  univers- 
ities of  the  United  States  or  Europe. 
When  I  asked  about  athletics  I  was 
shown  a  paved  tennis  court  in  one 
of  the  patios  of  the  university 
where  it  is  said  some  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  teachers  play  tennis 
at  times.  During  our  stay,  how- 
ever, we  failed  to  see  any  indication 
of  the  use  of  this  court.  There 
seems  to  be  no  student  organisa- 
tion  and    few    if   any   games,    like 
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football,  baseball  and  cricket,  which 
give  color  and  youthful  enthusiasm 
to  the  university  in  the  north. 

Here,  as  in  many  of  the  schools 
of  Peru,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
decided  need  of  a  fresh  point  of 
view  concerning  modem  ways  and 
methods  of  education,  as  practised 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  To 
be  sure,  some  students  have  been 
sent  from  this  section  for  study  in 
the  United  States.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  the  most  alert 
teachers  here,  too  many  of  these 
students  have  found  their  way  to 
smaller  Catholic  institutions  in  the 
"States,"  where  the  viewpoint  has 
been  similar  to  that  of  their  early 
training  in  their  own  country,  and 
where  little  indication  of  the  ad- 
vance and  progressive  learning  of 
the  large  universities  has  reached 
them.  They  return,  as  I  am  told, 
quite  as  bigoted  and  intolerant  as 
they  were  before  they  went  regard- 
ing up-to-date  methods  of  life  and 
study  in  the  universities. 

The  great  need  is  to  get  these 
students  in  their  foreign  study  into 
touch  with  our  larger  and  more 
liberal  minded  universities  where 
they  will  learn  some  of  the  things 
which  are  most  needed  in  Peru  to- 
day. Among  those  influences  which 
the  university  student  of  Peru  needs 
especially  today  is  a  sense  of  the 
true  dignity  of  labor. 

Another  value  which  the  Peru- 
vian student  needs  and  would  natur- 
ally receive  from  a  foreign  uni- 
versity, in  addition  to  his  broadened 
point  of  view  of  study,  would  be 
the  practice  of  out-of-door  sports 
and  the  development  consequent 
upon  the  exercises  of  student  or- 
ganisation and  student  government, 
in  both  of  which  functions  the 
student  of  Peru  at  present  is  de- 
ficient.   There  is  also  a  great  need 
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for  well  trained  students  in  prac- 
tical and  technical  institutions,  in  a 
country  so  rich  in  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  And  any  ad- 
vanced work  being  done  in  this 
part  of  Peru  by  native  Peruvians. 
All  the  mines  and  large  farms 
which  show  any  indication  of  mod- 
em efficiency  and  activity  are  in 
the  hands  of.  foreigners. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  which 
would  seem  to  be  of  more  import- 
ance at  present  in  this  region  of  the 
old  Inca  civilisation  than  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Peruvian  gov- 
enment,  in  connection  with  such  a 
university  as  Cuzco,  of  a  flourish- 
ing agricultural  department  with  a 
big  experimental  farm  in  connection 
therewith.  Here  experts  from  other 
countries  could  be  secured  to  de- 
velop scientific  Peruvian  farmers 
from  the  ranks  of  the  best  families. 
The  work  upon  these  farms  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  Indians  who 
live  upon  these  vast  estates,  num- 
bering frequently  thousands  of 
acres,  but  which  are  now  cultivated 
in.  the  most  primitive  fashion  and 
only  wait  for  modem  machinery 
and  scientific  enterprise  to  yield  at 
least  one  hundred  times  the  product 
now  being  realised  from  them.  A 
big  mining  school  or  a  work  shop 
similar  to  the  famour  Boulac  shops 
of  Cairo,  where  the  young  Egyp- 
tians are  learning  by  means  of  "the 
hammer  and  the  hand,"  would  fairly 
revolutionise  conditions  in  these 
isolated  regions  which  at  present 
are  less  advanced  than  when  the 
ancient  Incas  and  their  predecessors 
lived  among  these  historic  moun- 
tains. Unless  some  such  advance 
can  be  brought  about  up  here  on 
the  tablelands  of  the  Sierras,  we 
can  see  no  great  promise  of  a  new 
Peru. 
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The  educational  system  of  Chile 
dates  practically  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  colonial 
period  gave  to  Chile  only  a  few 
schools  of  elementary  grade  which 
were  carried  on  largely  for  the 
wealthy  families,  while  convent 
schools  gave  instruction  of  the 
various  religious  orders  in  Latin, 
philosophy  and  theology.  Students 
who  wished  to  proceed  further  toward 
a  literary  or  scientific  degree  in  a  uni- 
versity were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
University  of  San  Marcos  at  Lima. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  a  university  was 
founded  at  Santiago  and  dedicated 
to  San  Felipe  in  honor  of  King 
George  V.  The  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled in  1767,  and  the  colonial 
government  gave  somewhat  more 
careful  attention  to  the  foundation 
of  public  instruction,  and  certain 
primary  schools  were  founded  in 
Santiago.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1810  was  led  by  men  who 
aspired  to  a  complete  system  of 
education  on  European  lines  and  in 
1812  the  first  newspaper  was  es- 
tablished and  Chilean  schools  were 
founded  for  women  as  well  as  for 
men.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1833  that  the  present  system  of 
education  on  a  large  scale  and 
according  to  scientific  principles 
came  into  being.  It  was  then  that 
scholars  from  various  countries  of 
Europe  were  invited  to  assist  the 
government,  and  famous  scholars 
came  to  Chile  and  wrought  a  work 
of  transformation  and  progress. 

It  was  in  1829  that  the  first 
Spanish-American  man  of  letters, 
Andres  Bello,  a  Venezuelan  bom  in 
Caracas,  who  had  studied  in  Eng- 
land, was  called  to  Santiago  to  give 
his  services  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  country.    One  of 


the  results  was  that  in  1839  the  old 
University  of  San  Felipe  with  its 
monastic  system  of  education  was 
abolished  by  formal  decree,  and 
Andres  Bello  was  made  the  first 
rector  of  the  new  University  of 
Chile.  New  buildings  were  erected 
and  a  new  era  of  independence  of 
thought  and  learning  for  Chile  was 
bom.  This  new  university  was 
formally  organised  in  Santiago  in 
1842;  and  in  1879  its  statutes  were 
amended  in  the  form  in  which  they 
exist  to-day. 

Today  one  finds  here  at  the 
Chilean  university  eight  faculties — 
law,  political  science,  engineering, 
pedagogy,  medicine,  pharmacy,  den- 
tistry and  architecture,  including 
altogether  approximately  fifteen 
hundred   students. 

The  law  school  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  the  university,  compris- 
ing 480  students  with  45  professors 
and  instructors,  and  extending  over 
a  course  of  five  years.  As  in 
other  South  American  states  this 
course  includes  the  liberal  arts 
course  as  well  as  the  preparation 
for  the  study  of  law,  and  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  do  not  be- 
come lawyers,  but  devote  them- 
seves  to  teaching,  journalism, 
pubHc  administration  and  politics. 
Many  of  the  instructors  and  pro- 
fessors are  foreigners,  and  a  large 
number  have  taken  post  graduate 
study  in  foreign  countries. 

The  first  primary  school  was 
opened  in  Santiago  in  1813  and  at 
present  there  are  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  such  schools  in  Chile 
attended  by  at  least  220,000  chil- 
dren, in  buildings  of  which  385  are 
owned  by  the  government,  1339 
being  rented,  and  281  provided  by 
the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

Children  may  enter  the  primary 
schools  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and 
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many  pass  to  the  high  schools  after 
reaching  the  age  of  ten,  which  is 
the  minimum  age  at  which  any  one 
may  enter.  The  system  is  compul- 
sory, altho  it  is  difficult  here,  as 
in  Peru,  to  maintain  strict  compul- 
sory attendance  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  districts. 

There  are  sixteen  training  col- 
leges or  normal  schools  all  of  which 
have  been  founded  and  are  admin- 
istered by  the  state.  Six  of  these 
colleges  are  for  men  and  ten  for 
women.  The  course  of  instruction 
lasts  five  years  and  the  state  pro- 
vides training,  board,  lodging  and 
text  books  free  of  charge.  The 
teachers  in  return  for  these  ad- 
vantages are  required  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  state  for  at  least 
a  minimum  period  of  seven  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  French 
has  been  replaced  by  English  as  a 
subject  of  instruction  in  most  of 
the  Womens'  training  colleges,  a 
further  indication  of  the  sympathy 
which  one  finds  thruout  Chile  for 
English  instruction.  The  effect  of 
this  is  seen  in  all  departments  of 
life,  especially  in  the  great  cities, 
where  the  majority  of  the  leading 
men  and  women  can  speak  at  least 
a  little  English. 

Secondary  education  has  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  last  twenty  years 
and  the  liceos  now  number  forty 
for  boys  and  thirty-eight  for  girls, 
giving  education  to  13,172  boys  and 
7,266  girls. 

The  secondary  schools  for  boys 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santiago,  while  the 
schools  for  girls  are  administered 
directly  by  the  state.  The  visitor 
notices  that  considerable  attention 
is  given  to  civic  education  and  also 
that  seven  Englishmen  figure  among 
the  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  boys'  liceos  and  nineteen  Eng- 
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lish  women  are  teachers  in  the  girls' 
preparatory  schools. 

The  majority  of  the  non-Chilean 
teachers  seemed  to  be  of  Teuton 
nationality. 

The  attention  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  is  also  seen  in  the 
secondary  institutions  in  the  train- 
ing college.  El  Instituto  Pedagogico, 
where  a  four  years'  course  of  in- 
struction is  given.  This  is  the  only 
state  school  in  which  Latin  is 
taught.  This  school  was  founded 
in  1890,  and  both  men  and  women 
are  admitted,  the  women  outnum- 
bering the  men  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  poor  pay  which  is  given  to 
teachers,  which  has  driven  men  into 
other  professions  as  well  as  to  the 
fact  that  in  Chile  it  has  not  been 
traditionally  the  custom  for  women 
to  enter  the  wage-earning  field. 

Co-education  is  not  permitted  in 
the  public  schools  beyond  the 
second  grade,  but  in  the  higher 
colleges  of  education  it  is  gradually 
becoming  common. 

There  is  a  manual  training  school 
in  Santiago  which  should  be  dupli- 
cated in  other  parts  of  Chile,  the 
models  of  education  being  taken 
largely  from  Swedish  patterns. 

Altho  an  agricultural  school  has 
existed  in  Santiago  since  1866,  it 
was  not  until  1885  that  European 
professors  were  engaged  for  schools 
of  this  character  in  five  of  the  other 
Chilean  cities.  European  influence 
is  seen  in  these  technical  schools, 
for  it  is  to  Europe  that  students 
have  been  sent  very  largely  for 
instruction. 

In  a  country  of  great  agricultural 
possibilities  like  Chile,  the  Talco 
agricultural  school  especially  fur- 
nishes a  type  of  great  practical  ex- 
ample, not  only  for  Chile  but  for 
every    South    American    republic. 
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This  institution  aims  to  train  prac- 
tical specialists,  stock  raisers,  butter 
and  cheese-makers,  silk  culturists, 
wine-growers,  bee-farmers,  and  hor- 
ticulturistism  and  the  buildings  and 
appliances  are  all  arranged  to  take 
these  subjects  out  of  theory  into 
practice.  The  introduction  of  the 
Dutch  breed  of  cattle  raising  and 
dairy  farming  is  notable,  while  one 
is  impressed  with  the  number  of 
text-books  and  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  the  professors  of  these 
institutions. 

There  are  schools  for  mining  in 
three  cities,  arid  in  Santiago  the 
school  is  more  properly  a  technical 
college,  attended  by  young  me- 
chanics who  are  lodged  and  boarded 
by  the  state  for  two  years.  In 
some  of  these  schools  the  students 
work  in  the  neighboring  mines 
under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  in  line  with  the  ordi- 
nary mining  regime. 

There  are  several  good  industrial 
training  schools  for  men  and  a 
school  of  arts  and  crafts,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  an 
installation  of  machinery  valued  at 
$280,000.  This  latter  school  is  be- 
ing of  great  help  to  the  country 
in  developing  capable  and  educated 
heads  of  workshops  and  men  versed 
in  the  mechanical  arts  and  elec- 
tricity. 

There  are  also  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  twenty-nine  techni- 
cal colleges  for  women,  where  girls 
are  trained  for  commercial  positions 
and  in  various  arts  like  glove-mak- 
ing, basket-weaving,  cookery,  dress- 
making, carving,  clock-repairing, 
sewing,  embroidery  and  artificial 
flower  making.  These  schools  are 
especially  intended  for  fitting  stu- 
dents for  instruction  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools,  and  classes  of  theory 
and  education  are  added. 


Add  to  these  technical  institu- 
tions a  series  of  schools  and  socie- 
ties along  scientific,  literary  and 
educational  lines,  in  astronomy,, 
meterology,  botany,  and  the  various 
museums  of  natural  science  and  indus- 
trial libraries  and  institutes,  and  one 
is  inclined  to  give  just  praise  to  the 
Chileans  for  the  time  and  attention 
afforded  to  a  symmetrical  system  of 
educational  training.  It  is  no  more 
than  fair  to  say  that  the  foreigners^ 
especially  the  Germans  and  the 
English,  have  been  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  establishment  and 
the  development  of  these  various 
branches  of  learning  of  which  Chile 
is  naturally  proud,  and  which  are 
giving  to  this  vigorous  and  progres- 
sive country  an  intelligent  stability. 

The  term  student  life  connotes 
something  quite  different  in  the 
Argentine  republic  than  we  in  the 
United  States  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  that  phrase.  The 
students  of  Argentina,  altho  they 
are  the  recipients  of  exceptional  ad- 
vantages of  free  education,  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  being  set  aside 
in  the  government  budget  for  edu- 
cation in  a  recent  year,  lack  many 
of  the  privileges  which  the  Ameri- 
can students  would  be  loath  to 
forego. 

The  university  student,  for  ex- 
ample, has  little  of  that  experience 
known  as  corporate  college  life  in 
the  United  States.  Intercollegiate 
athletic  sports,  student-initiated  so- 
cieties and  "college  spirit"  are 
scarcely  known  among  Argentine 
collegiates. 

The  absence  of  the  dormitory  in 
connection  with  student  life  in  the 
higher  grades  has  been  doubtless 
a  factor  in  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  associated  life  and  spirit  of 
student  existence  as  these  receive 
expression  in  the  universities   and 
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colleges  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  (where 
students  come  from  thruout  the 
country,  as  do  all  other  kinds  of 
inhabitants,  as  to  a  magnetic  pole 
of  interest)  the  youth  are  scattered 
in  boarding  houses  thruout  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Capital,  and  are 
almost  as  ignorant  of  one  another's 
lives  and  conditions  as  is  the 
case  in  our  graduate  schools  in  a 
big  American  city.  In  certain  in- 
stances, indeed,  one  comes  upon 
students  living  together  in  condi- 
tions resembling  the  Latin  Quarter 
in  Paris.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
these  social  groups  do  not  make 
especially  for  the  best  moral  con- 
ditions. Dr.  Alberto  Nin  Frias,  a 
careful  student  of  life  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Argentina,  remarked: 

"The  inner  life  of  the  student 
shows  lack  of  social  purpose,  law- 
lessness, and  the  spirit  of  each  for 
himself." 

The  arrangement  of  the  studies, 
in  the  courses  of  higher  education 
especially,  are  such  as  to  increase 
the  likelihood  of  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  student  during  the  term 
period,  for  one  finds  that  much  of 
the  work  of  these  students  is 
crowded  into  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  examination  period. 

The  teachers  of  Argentina  stu- 
dents, as  is  the  case  in  many  an- 
other South  American  republic,  are 
too  frequently  professional  men  who 
devote  only  a  few  hours  a  week  to 
their  academic  work  and  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  students 
personally.  The  idea  of  friendship 
between  the  student  and  the  pro- 
fessor seems  to  be  quite  foreign  to 
the  experience  of  Argentine  student 
youth. 

In  a  visit  to  one  of  the  university 
professors,  who  is  perhaps  as  well 
known  as  any  of  the  educators  of 
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the  country,  being  the  editor  of  a 
philosophical  review  and  an  author 
of  note,  I  found  him«  not  at  the 
university,  but  at  his  home,  keep- 
ing his  medical  office  hours  and 
catering  to  a  large  constituency  of 
people  who  depended  upon  him  as 
a  private  physician.  It  is  amazing 
how  this  man  finds  any  time  what- 
ever to  give  to  university  teaching. 

The  association  of  education  with 
politics,  the  professors  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  keeps 
education  in  general  completely 
under  state  control.  Such  condi- 
tions not  only  tend  to  give  the 
supervision  of  educational  matters 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
poorly  equipped  by  training  or  ex- 
perience to  handle  such  subjects, 
but,  what  is  worse,  it  degrades 
educational  leadership  at  times  by 
placing  it  in  charge  of  politicians 
who  are  not  the  highest  exponents, 
either  of  citizenship  or  of  public 
morals. 

Student  life,  as  life,  lacks  in  Ar- 
gentina unifying  interests.  There 
is  no  particular  or  close  sympa- 
thetic ties  with  the  university  or 
between  the  students.  One  finds 
occasional  outbursts  of  patriotic 
feeling,  but  the  ideas  of  social  or- 
ganisation, or  self-government,  known 
to  the  American  or  English  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  are  seldom 
found,  and  the  need  of  corporate 
student  expression  is  evident  and 
felt  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
professors  and  students. 

The  students  of  Argentina  mingle 
continuously  in  politics  and  are 
considered  by  the  masses  as  in  a 
sense  the  guardians  of  the  nation's 
honor.  These  youths  are  usually 
found  in  the  leadership  in  riots, 
revolutions  and  civil  wars.  Until 
recently  law  was  the  popular  study 
for    university    students,    and    this 
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was  an  open  sesame  for  government 
positions  which  hold  out  rich  en- 
ticements to  so  many  inhabitants  of 
this  republic.  At  present  medicine 
seems  to  take  the  tead.  The  writer 
visited  the  finely  equipped  medical 
building  in  Buenos  Aires  where 
3,000  students  in  the  three  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  pharmacy  and 
dentistry  were  pursuing  their 
studies.  The  building  was  immense 
and  ornate  like  other  public  build- 
ings of  the  city.  There  was  a 
library  de  luxe  of  50,000  volumes, 
a  museum  containing  all  kinds  of 
Argentine  products  and  the  latest 
appliances  and  equipment  for  scien- 
tific work.  One  finds  here,  as  in 
the  other  professional  schools  of 
Argentina,  a  bright,  active  and  in- 
telligent set  of  youths.  Many  of 
them  are  deeply  influenced  by  the 
radical  type  of  French  rationalism 
and  there  is  hardly  a  more  ir- 
religious atmosphere  conceivable 
among  students  than  that  which 
one  finds  among  the  university 
youth  of  this  republic.  In  some 
cases  one  finds  much  industry  and 
real  students  who  are  lovers  of 
knowledge  for  itself.  In  such  in- 
stances the  student  usually  has 
gained  considerable  erudition  and 
a  type  of  ability  which  would 
be  called  encyclopaedic  learning. 
French  models  have  been  followed 
in  academic  studies  while  consider- 
able German  influence  is  found  in 
the  professional  schools. 

The  Argentine  student  quite  often 
has  a  broader  cosmopolitan  knowl- 
edge than  is  possessed  by  students 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  a 
faculty  for  acquiring  French,  Ger- 
man and  other  European  languages, 
and  he  is  kept  in  touch  daily  thru 
the  Argentine  newspapers  with  a 
^der  sweep  of  world  affairs  than  is 
usually  supplied  by  the  press  of  the 


United  States.  In  temperament  he 
is  argumentative  and  has  great  facil- 
ity in  expression.  This  student,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  inferior  in  social 
and  civic  service,  personal  initiative, 
and  the  spirit  of  self-restraint. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  these  stu- 
dents of  whom  I  asked  concerning 
the  kind  of  life«he  liked  best: 

"We  want  the  life  which  is  short 
but  good,  and  I  suppose  that  many 
of  our  ideals  are  influenced  by  the 
French  philosophy  in  this  regard." 

One  will  be  told  that  the  best 
class  of  young  men  in  South  Amer- 
ica are  to  be  found  among  the 
students,  that  they  are  the  hope 
of  the  country.  Considerable  con- 
cern is  being  felt,  therefore,  con- 
cerning student  character  building, 
considered  justly  to  be  fundamental 
to  a  nation's  progress.  The  church 
has  slight  hold  upon  these  men, 
and  religion  of  any  kind  seems  to 
be  at  present  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  professors  openly 
teach  agnosticism,  and  some  of 
them  will  tell  you  that  it  is  their 
professed  purpose  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  rid  their  country  of  re- 
ligion which  they  consider  has  been 
in  the  past  a  handicap  fostering 
ignorance,  superstition  and  forming 
an  enemy  to  independent  thinking. 
Apart  from  the  fashion  of  observ- 
ing religious  exercises  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  older  families,  the 
Catholic  church  seems  to  have  lost 
its  grip  upon  the  thoughtful  and 
intelligent   classes   of  Argentina. 

There  are  a  few  missionary 
schools  which  are  well  conducted, 
but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  chil- 
dren for  purely  religious  propa- 
ganda is  very  great.  The  present- 
day  material  influence  which  has 
swept  quite  completely  thru  this 
republic  is  seen  in  its  power  upon 
student  ideals  as  in  all  other  de- 
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partments  of  the  life  of  the  country. 
Argentina  seems  to  have  found  its 
body,  but  not  yet  to  have  dis- 
covered its  soul. 

As  far  as  modem  education  goes, 
Argentina  will  compare  favorably" 
in  its  methods  and  in  the  types  of 
instruction  with  many  another  ad- 
vanced country.  In  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  there  are  six  excellent 
secondary  colleges,  as  they  are 
called,  and  one  or  more  of  these 
institutions  in  each  province.  The 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has 
established  libraries  in  connection 
with  these  schools,  which  are  open 
to  the  public.  The  secondary  stage 
of  instruction  begins  when  the  stu- 
dent is  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  continues  for  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  student 
is  ready  for  the  superior  instruc- 
tion afforded  in  the  faculties  in  the 
five  universities  of  the  republic,  of 
which  Cordoba  is  the  most  ancient 
seat  of  learning,  and  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires  the  largest.  The 
Universities  of  Santa  Fe  and  Tucu- 
man  are  both  of  them  worthy  of 
the  country,  and  contain  faculties 
for  philosophy  and  letters,  engineer- 
ing, law,  medicine  and  the  sciences. 
The  university  course  lasts  for  six 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
medical  course,  which  is  for  seven 
years. 

Despite  what  may  be  said  con- 
cerning the  generosity  of  the  gov- 
ernment along  educational  lines,  the 
amount  which  the  students  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  their  degrees 
seems  excessive,  this  amount  being 
several  times  greater  than  is  re- 
quired in  the  universities  of  the 
United  States ;  this  is  a  real  barrier 
to  the  ambition  of  the  poor  student. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  in  Ar- 
gentina, their  being  seventeen  nor- 
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mal  schools  for  women  and  five  for 
men,  one  of  these  being  of  a  very 
high  grade  and  situated  in  Buenos 
Aires;  there  are  also  twelve  mixed 
schools  of  this  type. 

Primary  instruction  is  compul- 
sory for  all  children  from  six  to 
fourteen  years,  of  whatever  nation- 
ality. Many  private  institutions 
exist  in  addition  to  the  public 
schools,  and  they  are  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Board.  All  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  is  free,  and  provinces 
which  lack  funds  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  primary  instruction  are 
aided  by  grants  from  the  national 
government  for  this  purpose. 

The  government  also  maintains 
many  special  schools  which  are  ex- 
cellently equipped,  especially  those 
for  economic,  industrial,  technical 
and  agricultural  work.  The  writer 
visited  the  Escula  Superior  de  Com- 
mercio,  which  is  housed  in  the  same 
building  with  the  large  economic 
school,  both  of  which  are  sections 
of  the  national  University  of  Buenos 
Aires.  In  the  economic  section 
there  were  between  three  or  four  hun- 
dred students  preparing  especially  for 
consular  offices  and  to  become 
teachers.  The  Commercial  School 
contained  for  the  most  part  prospec- 
tive accountants.  It  was  some- 
what unusual  to  find  the  college 
lectures  held  from  six  to  seven  in 
the  evening.  These  institutions  are 
also  open  for  night  schools. 

The  visitor  from  the  United 
States  is  assured  repeatedly  by  the 
Argentines  that  they  believe  one  of 
the  best  means  of  producing  a  real 
and  abiding  Pan- Americanism  re- 
sides in  the  sending  of  students 
from  Argentine  to  study  in  Ameri- 
can universities,  and  in  return  re- 
ceiving teachers  and  students  in  the 
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Arg^entine  institutions  who  will  re- 
main long  enough  to  secure  the 
point  of  view  and  the  spirit  of  the 
country.  There  are  at  present  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  Argentine 
students  studying  in  American  uni- 
versites.  When  one  meets  one  of 
these  returned  students,  one  no- 
tices immediately  the  broader  out- 


look upon  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can relationships.  There  is  much 
that  students  from  both  of  these  re- 
publics can  learn  from  each  other, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  co- 
operative arrangement  may  be  made 
to  bring  together  in  larger  and  ever 
increasing  numbers  graduate  stu- 
dents from  these  two  countries. 


Winning  South  Americans 

You  must  rush  and  run  if  you  would  fight;  or  if  you  would  take  the  best 
places  in  the  market.  But  there  are  ideas  which  require  infinite  time  and  in^ 
finite  space  in  Heaven's  light  to  mature;  and  the  fruit  they  produce  can  sur^ 
vive  years  of  neglect  — Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

of  human  nature,  or  better  under- 
stand the  behaviour  which  it  be- 
hooves a  man  to  adopt  toward  his 
fellow  beings." 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  influ- 
ences and  advantages  of  college  life 
are  chiefly  "atmospheric."  It  is 
the  atmospheric  influence  and  con* 
dition  of  the  Latin  American  of 
to-day,  laden  with  all  the  heritage 
of  the  mediaeval  old  world,  that 
must  be  caught  and  felt,  if  we  are 
to  judge  or  fathom  these  people. 
It  is  the  soul  of  the  nation  which 
we  must  study. 


Ganivet,  the  Spanish  critic,  has 
said  that  the  gloriflcation  of  political 
and  commercial  activities,  which 
make  up  the  contemporary  notion 
of  civilization,  only  leads  to  the 
triumph  of  the  commonplace  and 
vulgar  elements  in  society,  and  is 
far  from  constituting  an  ideal  worthy 
of  imitation. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the 
^irit  and  temper  of  the  Latin 
Americans,  we  must  not  try  to  do 
so  in  the  realm  of  commerce  only, 
since  in  this  region  they  are  be- 
ginners, and  industry  and  trade 
have  never  bulked  big  to  them  as 
an  end  of  human  existence.  The 
dollar-mark  is  not  an  open  sesame 
to  the  Latin-American  soul.  As 
one  of  their  Spanish  critics  says : 

"The  grandest  enterprises  are 
those  in  which  money  has  no  part 
and  the  cost  falls  entirely  on  the 
brain  and  heart." 

That  which  Borrow  said  of  the 
Spainards  in  his  "The  Bible  in 
Spain"  is  applicable  to  their  South 
American  progeny: 

"In  their  social  intercouse,  no 
people  in  the  world  exhibit  a  juster 
feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the  dignity 


«4 


Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole. 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul — 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 


While  its  former  moulding  was 
largely  from  Europe  and  from 
North  Africa,  from  whence  the 
Latin  Americans  drew  their  inner 
ideals  and  motives  as  well  as  their 
moral  and  spiritual  standards  of 
life,  in  the  later  years,  especially 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  the  Spanish 
and    Portuguese   Americans   threw 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  old  world,  the 
outer  influences  have  reached  them 
from  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  North  America,  as 
well  as  France,  that  gave  inspira- 
tion and  confidence  to  these  strug- 
gling South  American  republics,  in 
their  battle  against  the  "crowned 
people"  of  Europe.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  maligned  and  criticised 
as  it  has  been  at  times,  both  by 
Americans  and  Europeans,  from  the 
beginning  of  its  promulgation  was 
a  protecting  barrier  against  the 
European  monarchies.  Its  moral  in- 
fluence went  far  to  offset  the  thrust 
of  European  aristocracies  and  mon- 
archical influence  which  have  been 
busy  for  generations  trying  to  keep 
Latin  America  Europeanised.  The 
Constitutions  of  virtually  all  the 
Central  and  South  American  re- 
publics, modelled  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  a  link 
binding  these  people  to  the  new 
world. 

Politically,  the  Latin  Americans 
belong  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  the  sense  of  liberty  and  rights 
of  free  nations  is  everywhere  strong 
and  regnant.  The  statecraft  on  paper 
in  these  countries  is  thoroly  demo- 
cratic. The  fact  that  performance 
has  not  lived  up  to  promise  is  due 
to  the  strong  heredity  of  Iberian 
traits  and  customs,  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  Latin  temperament  to 
mingle  and  be  influenced  by  Con- 
tinentals rather  than  by  the  Saxon 
or  North  American,  and  also  in 
part  because  the  physical  conditions 
of  South  America  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  leading  abili- 
ties of  the  nations  responsible 
for  their  development.  The  Latin 
Americans,  especially  those  of  the 
educated  classes,  would  thrive  best 
in  a  country  with  all  its  natural  re- 
sources garnered,  its  mountains  tun- 


nelled, its  vast  spaces  interlocked 
by  railways  and  its  institutions 
fixed.  In  spirit  they  belong  to  a 
settled  and  conservative  polity, 
rather  than  to  a  continent  needing 
the  pioneering  engineer  and  the 
trader. 

A  people  placing  the  dignity  of 
gentlemanhood  before  the  necessity 
of  agriculture,  and  considering  ro- 
mance, politics  and  artistic  en- 
deavors more  to  be  honored  than 
the  development  of  the  country 
commercially  or  economically,  are 
worlds  removed  from  the  "Yankee" 
with  his  latent  ingenuity  in  me- 
chanical pursuits,  his  allegiance  to 
land  development  and  money  mak- 
ing, and  his  Anglo-Saxon  habits  of 
plodding  and  the  overcoming  of 
physical  obstacles. 

While  the  Latin  American,  as 
every  one  bears  witness,  is  not 
lacking  in  intelligence,  he  is  poorer 
in  the  spirit  of  that  kind  of  enter- 
prise that  "goes  up  to  occupy" 
unexplored  and  undeveloped  con- 
tinents. He  is  adaptable  to  this 
kind  of  work  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  He  begins  with  enthusiasm, 
but  he  lacks  the  power  of  sustained 
effort.  He  is  learning  at  present, 
and  quite  rapidly  in  spots,  but  he 
has  inherited  among  other  things 
a  lax  discipline  of  will,  which  ren- 
ders his  efforts  spasmodic  and 
partial.  The  Latin  Americans  have 
never  applied  seriously  and  as  a 
whole  their  rich  gifts  of  imagina- 
tion to  business,  as  have  the  North 
Americans.  They  have  been  will- 
ing to  sit  back  and  allow  the  en- 
terprising European  or  American  to 
come  in  and  furnish  both  capital 
and  skilled  practical  ability  for  the 
development  of  mines  and  the  build- 
ing, of  docks  and  roads.  Like  the 
Easterner,  until  very  recently,  the 
cultured    admirer   of    arts,    letters, 
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music  and  law,  has  let  the  'iegion 
thunder  past"  Jivith  their  modem 
scientific  appliances  and  machinery. 
The  South  Americans  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  less  practical  sen- 
timeifts  of  friendship,  chivalrous 
and  correct  forms,  bookishness,  and 
the  exercise  of  oratory  and  speech, 
in  which  arts  they  have  to-day  few 
masters. 

The  Latin  American  spirit  and 
attitude  of  mind,  has  been  well  set 
forth  by  a  Latin  American,  Senor 
Francisco  J.  Yanes: 

"A  charge  frequently  made  against 
us  Latin  Americans,  and  in  a  sense 
true,  is  that  we  are  a  race  of  dream- 
ers. Perhaps  it  is  so.  We  in- 
herited from  our  forefathers  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand ; 
the  facility  for  expression  and  the 
vivid  imagination  of  our  race ;  from 
them  we  inherited  the  sonorous, 
majestic  Spanish,  the  flexible,  mu- 
sical Portuguese  and  the  French, 
language  of  art,  and  a  responsive 
chord  to  all  that  thrills,  be  it 
color,  harmony,  or  mental  imagery; 
we  inherited  their  varying  moods, 
their  noble  traits,  and  their  short- 
comings, both  of  which  we  have 
preserved,  and  in  certain  cases  im- 
proved, under  the  influence  of  our 
environment,  our  majestic  moun- 
tains, our  primeval  forests,  the  ever- 
blooming  tropical  flowers,  the  birds 
of  sweetest  wild  songs  and  won- 
derful plumage;  under  magnificent 
skies  and  the  inspiration  taken  from 
other  poets  and  writers,  be  they 
foreign  or  native,  who  have  gone 
thru  life  like  the  minstrels  of  old 
with  a  song  on  their  lips  and  an 
unsatisfied  yearning  in  their  hearts." 

That  such  temperament  is  foreign 
in  general  to  the  direct  and  utilitar- 
ian American  of  the  colder  North, 
is  apparent.  That  we  must  learn 
to  understand  it,  to  adapt  ourselves 


to  it,  yes,  and  win  it  to  ourselves 
by  sympathetic  imagination  and  an 
effort  of  will  and  intelligence,  is 
also  patent;  that  is,  providing  we 
are  ever  to  see  anything  like  a 
Pan-America,  with  a  co-operating 
and  mutually  inter-dependent  peo- 
ple. 

How  are  we  to  win  the  Latin 
American  of  such  mental  and  spirit- 
ual endowment?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion of  questions  for  every  North 
American,  be  he  student,  trader, 
preacher  or  teacher,  to  seriously 
consider. 

First  of  all,  we  must  abolish 
that  provincialism  which  takes  the 
attitude  that  "We  are  the  people, 
and  wisdom  will  die  with  us."  The 
great  w*ar  is  doing  much  to  break 
down  these  isolating  walls  of  preju- 
dice between  us  and  France  and 
England  especially.  After  this  war 
we  will  not  find  men  of  intelligence 
fighting  over  the  old  battles  of  the 
Revolution  of  the  United  States 
from  the  mother  country,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  will  not  find  a 
certain  type  of  Englishman  treating 
America  with  that  indifferent  super- 
ciliousness that  existed  more  or  less 
in  Matthew  Arnold's  time,  when 
Britishers  were  inclined  to  adopt 
toward  us  an  attitude  of  condescen- 
sion, which  we  have  been  using  far 
too  often  in  this  generation  toward 
the  Latin  Americans.  With  men 
like  Lord  Bryce  and  Arthur  Bal- 
four to  translate  Americanism  to 
Britishers;  and  with  the  interming- 
ling of  hosts  of  soldier  youth  in  a 
common  desperate  task,  we  may  be 
assured  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barriers  between  international  fra- 
ternity, particularly  as  regards 
Great  Britain.  As  regards  France, 
the  entire  world  will  be  drawn  to 
her  perforce  after  the  magnifi- 
cent heroism   and   sacrifice   in   the 
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name  of  honor  that  she  has  ex- 
hibited against  her  malignant  foe. 

But  what  of  our  relations  with 
Latin  America?  To  be  sure,  we 
shall  know  more  about  these  peo- 
ple both  thru  the  enforced  trade 
brought  about  by  the  war,  and  also 
because  they,  as  a  whole,  are  prac- 
tically with  us  in  sentiment,  if  not 
in  every  case  in  actual  bearing  of 
arms  against  a  common  enemy  of 
republicanism  and  a  world  of  peace 
and  unalarmed  industrial  progress. 
Yet  there  will  be  a  long  way  to 
go  after  all  this  has  been  gained 
before  we  really  win  the  soul  of 
Latin  America. 

We  must  come  to  know  them  as 
they  are,  a  highly  cultivated  and 
sensitive  race  at  the  top  of  their 
society,  with  little  or  no  middle 
class  as  yet,  while  below  lie  the 
great  populations,  still  more  or 
less  ignorant,  with  little  knowledge 
of  us,  and  politically  without  a 
voice.  We  must  understand  that 
this  is  a  proud  people,  inheriting 
chivalric  and  European  ideas  re- 
garding their  homes,  their  women 
and  their  deportment.  We  must 
learn  that  only  men  sent  to  Latin 
America  who  can  get  quickly  points 
of  view  of  other  people,  need  to  be 
sent  there.  Their  languages  are 
important  for  us  to  know  for  it  is 
thru  the  native  speech  that  any 
people  reveal  themselves.  But  the 
conception  of  the  Latin  American 
must  change  thru  the  desire  and 
effort  of  study  and  thoughtful  travel 
and  intercommunication  generally, 
if  we  ever  hope  to  reach  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  inner  life  of  the 
people. 

One  can  hardly  win  his  allegiance 
and  sympathy,  when  one  pictures 
him  as  a  savage  or  a  colored  man, 
lover  principally  of  revolutions  and 
bull-fights.    Neither  can  one  have 
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much  influence  in  a  land  of  which 
we  are  as  childishly  ignorant  as,  in 
the  United  States,  we  are  to-day  of 
our  southern  neighbors. 

It  is  also  possible  to  paint  a  too 
roseate  picture  of  commercial  op- 
portunity in  South  America.  Those 
who  represent  it  as  the  unadulter- 
ated Land  of  Promise  and  an  El- 
dorado wherein  fortunes  can  be  had 
for  the  asking,  should  also  show  the 
other  side  of  the  shield,  making 
their  readers  as  certain  of  the  ob- 
stacles and  conditions  of  success  as 
of  the  attractive  possibilities. 

South  America  is  waiting  for 
population,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  every  kind  of  an  American  is 
needed  down  here,  or  that  men  sent 
here  promiscuously,  without  careful 
preparation,  succeed.  The  list  of 
South  American  failures  is  a  long 
one.  If  one  doubts  this  statement 
let  him  talk  with  any  American 
Consul,  who  has  served  any  length 
of  time  in  this  country,  whose  sym- 
pathy, ingenuity  and  pocketbook 
have  been  thoroly  exercised  in  the 
attempt  to  get  well  meaning  but 
misinformed  Americans  "back  to 
the  States." 

South  America  is  indeed  an  El- 
dorado. It  has  untold  wealth  in 
mines,  in  agricultural  lands,  in  for- 
ests, in  cattle  and  sheep,  in  tropical 
products  of  almost  every  ki^d  and 
description.  Its  matchless  resources 
have  hardly  been  discovered  as  yet 
in  many  sections,  but  the  reason 
for  this,  it  should  be  stated  plainly, 
lies  in  the  fact  there  there  are  huge 
walls  of  difficulty  to  be  climbed,  and 
without  capital,  brains  and  indomit- 
able courage,  the  door  to  these 
riches  can  not  be  unlocked. 

The  pioneer  American  finds  in 
South  America,  as  he  has  found 
in  the  Philippines,  that,  no  matter 
how  rich  in  natural  resources  may 
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be  the  section  of  his  selection,  with- 
out means  of  transportation  his  in- 
vestment    is     absolutely     without 
value.     Good  roads,  railroads,  coun- 
try  highways,   even   ox  carts   and 
cattle    roads   are    among   the   first 
necessities  in  South  America  to-day. 
In  many   parts  of  these  countries 
the    opportunities    at    present    are 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  men  of 
large  capital.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  American  will  find 
more  than  his  match  in  small  shop- 
keeping  in  the  present-day  Portu- 
guese  and  the  Spainard,  who  are 
natural  bom  shop-keepers  and  are 
satisfied   with    a   smaller   gain.    A 
big   department   store,   like    a   big 
hotel,    would    have    an    excellent 
chance   in   nearly   any   one   of   the 
larger  South  American  cities.    The 
only  city  in  South  America  which 
possesses  a  department  store  to  be 
compared   to   the   greater   ones   of 
North  America  is  Buenos  Aires,  and 
virtually  the  same  thing  could  be 
said  concerning  hotels. 

As  to  agriculture  and  colonising, 
the  average  American  feels  decid- 
edly out  of  place  in  trying  to  com- 
pete with  the  Eurpeaon  peasant  on 
the  rolling  hills  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  or  on  the  fiat  levels  of  Argen- 
tina. The  American  farmer  de- 
mands a  standard  of  living  with 
schools  for  his  children,  and  things 
which  are  to  him  necessities  of  life 
which  are  not  found  in  the  agricul- 
tural sections  of  these  countries. 

For  the  big  industries  or  cap- 
tains of  industry,  the  doors  are 
open  wide.  South  America  needs 
new  municipal  plants,  new  dock 
works,  railroads  to  penetrate  the 
interior,  banks,  mills,  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  and  public  serv- 
ice of  almost  every  kind. 

Knowledge  is  power,  and  the 
ability  to  speak  Spanish  or  Portu- 


guese learned  from  some  school  in 
the  United  States,  will  help  the 
prospective  business  man  going 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande;  but  un- 
less his  equipment  is  also  founded 
upon  a  bank  account  plus  patience 
and  adaptability  to  conditions  alien 
to  his  own,  he  had  best  remain  in 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore  the  spirit  of  the 
South  American  is  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  criticism  and  a  loose  kind 
of  writing  which  has  brought  about 
much  misunderstanding.  "We  do 
not  mind  being  criticised,"  said  one 
Latin  American  to  me,  "but  we  like 
to  have  the  critic  show  both  sides." 
In  other  words  they  like  to  have 
some  of  the  things  they  have  ac- 
complished along  lines  which  to 
them  are  praiseworthy,  played  up  a 
bit,  as  well  as  their  business  failures 
and  moral  shortcomings. 

The  press  is  a  power  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  people  take  the 
written  word  with  more  seriousness 
than  do  the  North  Americans,  ac- 
customed to  seeing  themselves  and 
their  public  caricatured. 

An  American  official,  located  in 
a  South  American  city,  who  was 
asked  recently  how  the  press  of  the 
United  States  could  assist  in  foster- 
ing better  relations  with  Latin 
America,  said: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  press 
should  tell  the  truth  about  people 
and  conditions  down  here." 

We  are  assured  that  this  official 
did  not  wish  in  his  reply  to  be 
understood  as  placing  the  press  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Ananias 
column,  but  wished  to  aim  a  shaft 
against  the  careless  writing  about 
South  America  which  is  inclined 
to  over-emphasise  certain  sensa- 
tional features  of  life  there  at  the 
expense  of  adjusted  perspective. 
The  present  day  traveller  rarely 
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visits  a  section  in  Latin  America 
without  hearing  how  some  of  our 
journalists  have  whisked  tru  these 
cities  and  written  back  to  the 
"States"  some  generalisations  which 
have  been  drawn  from  a  too  limited 
observation.  Some  of  these  have 
been  serious  handicaps  to  conscien- 
tious writers  who  have  been  really 
desirous  of  getting  at  facts  at  the 
expense  of  time  and  travel,  not 
simply  in  the  coastal  cities,  but 
also  in  the  out-of-the-way  sections. 

One  South  American  city,  espe- 
cially, has  been  unfortunate  of  late 
in  having  a  series  of  visits  from 
irresponsible  writers  who  have 
"written  up"  the  public  men  with 
such  careless  regard  for  the  facts 
as  to  cause  serious  discussion  and 
in  one  case,  at  least,  a  cablegram 
of  apology  from  the  "States"  to  the 
Southern  republic.  A  certain  book 
written  not  long  ago  by  an  Ameri- 
can who  took  occasion  to  point  out 
the  weakness  of  these  Southern 
peoples  with  little  attempt  to  sug- 
gest any  points  of  strength  which 
they  possess,  was  taken  up  in 
Congress  by  one  republic,  where  it 
was  held  up  as  an  example  of  North 
American  inability  to  understand 
the  Latin  Americans. 

Another  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance in  dealing  with  the  mem- 
bers of  American  republics  other 
than  our  own  is  our  attitude  toward 
the  colored  question.  A  keen  Bra- 
zilian said  to  me:  "Unless  the 
people  of  the  United  States  take  a 
different  attitude  to  the  colored 
question  down  here  than  they  do  at 
home,  our  close  and  permanent 
friendly  relations  are  doomed." 

He  did  not  mean  that  we  were 
necessarily  to  reverse  our  policy  in 
the  United  States  concerning  mar- 
riage between  people  of  different 
color,    but    rather    that    we    should 
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recognise  that  there  is  no  color  line 
in  Brazil,  and  that  thruout  Latin 
America  where  the  white  blood  has 
been  mixed  freely  with  that  of  the 
Indian,  and  in  some  parts  with  the 
negroid  strain,  there  could  not  be 
drawn  the  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion as  here  amongst  us.  When 
members  of  the  national  Academy 
of  Letters,  politicians  of  note,  and 
writers  and  poets  of  distinction  are 
ostensibly  dark-skinned,  and  proud, 
especially  of  their  coboclo  blood 
(mixture  of  European  and  Indian) 
it  stands  to  reason  that  a  discrim- 
ination of  acquaintances  based  on 
the  fact  of  face  pigment  is  impossi- 
ble. Americans  or  Europeans  who 
reside  in  these  countries  success- 
fully are  quick  to  discern  the  con- 
ditions, and  act  accordingly.  It  is 
not  so  easy  for  us  dwelling  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  and  a  slip  of 
the  pen  that  classes  these  people, 
whose  complexion  in  general  is  that 
of  Spain  and  Southern  Italy,  among 
South  African  negroes,  is  a  tragic 
mistake.  It  is  high  time  for  us  in 
the  United  States  to  realise  that  the 
vast  populations  of  the  planet  are 
of  a  color  of  skin  different  from  our 
own,  and  by  that  reason  not  neces- 
sarily our  inferiors. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  equality,  not 
theoretical  but  real,  that  we  are  to 
win  the  South  American.  None  are 
quicker  to  resent  patronage  of  any 
kind.  Justly  so,  since  their  best 
are  on  a  level  of  understanding  and 
culture  not  inferior  to  that  of  North 
Americans  or  Europeans.  Many 
keen  students  of  nations  think  that 
the  Latin  American  is  ahead  of  us, 
when  found  at  the  summit  of  his 
society,  both  in  cosmopolitan  knowl- 
edge and  brain  power. 

It  is  important  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion understand  these  matters  and 
study  to  be  liberal  minded,  seeking 
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to  iind  what  a  people,  not  our  own, 
desire  as  things  worth  while,  rather 
than  what  we  may  chance  to  regard 
as  important.  No  one  race  or  na- 
tion is  complete  in  and  of  itself. 
Every  people  have  a  distinct  contri- 
bution for  the  completeness  of  the 
world's  idealism  and  accomplish- 
ment. The  East  has  stood  for 
spiritual  gifts  as  the  West  has 
given  the  material  things,  the  or- 
ganisation and  the  modern  science. 
Yet  these  latter  are  powerless  and 
puny  props  without  the  aspirations 
and  satisfactions  of  the  spiritual  and 
ideal  elements  by  which  also  men 
must  live. 

If  the  South  Americans  incline 
toward  the  traits  that  are  our  op- 
posites,  things  that  flavor  of  the 
Orient,  of  sentiment,  family  life 
and  romantic  and  chivalric  attach- 
ments, let  no  one  say  they  are  by 


this  fact  inferior.  America  needs 
soul  today.  Money  and  vast  or- 
ganisation of  capital  are  the  posses- 
sions of  the  northern  sphere.  To 
the  south,  the  great  hemisphere  is 
rich  in  feeling,  conscious  of  cul- 
tured and  polite  inheritance,  plac- 
ing a  great  emphasis  upon  pleasures, 
fine  arts  and  gentlemanhood,  not 
without -attention  to  friendship  and 
easy  human  relations  unknown  to 
a  like  degree  in  the  brisker,  more 
abrupt  north.  These,  too,  are 
needed. 

"We  are  members  one  of  an- 
other." The  world  is  one.  God's 
children  come  from  the  east,  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south.  They 
all  come,  too,  bringing  gifts.  For- 
tunate is  the  man  or  nation  who 
can  see  all  life  steadily  and  see  it 
whole. 


The  Germans  in  South  America 

We  have  distrusted,  however,  because  back  of  all  the  lines  of  namgation, 
the  industries  and  the  contracts  with  the  state,  we  have  discerned  an  absorbing, 
dominating  policy,  which  desired  to  subject  the  country  to  its  exclusive  in- 
fluence, which  sought  to  Prussianise  it  forgetful  of  its  character,  its  tradition, 
the  genius  of  its  race  and  its  well-established  prerogatives  of  nationality, — 
Senor  Carlos  Silva  Vildosola  (for  many  years  director  of  '*El  Mercurio," 
the  leading  newspaper  of  Santiago). 


The  influence  of  Germany  in 
South  America  has  been  called  a 
"penetration."  The  word  was  well 
chosen,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  realm 
of  life  connected  with  these  repub- 
lics which  has  been  free  from  a 
more  or  less  systematised  plan  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  to  get  a 
Arm  foothold,  and  to  make  pre- 
dominant there  things  and  thought 
"made  in  Germany." 

By  sending  his  German  profes- 
sors and  teachers,  the  Teuton  has 
endeavored  to  impregnate  the  youth 


and  the  school  systems  of  the  re- 
public with  the  method  used  in 
Germany.  By  a  thoro  training  of 
her  traders  and  manufacturers,  even 
before  they  left  their  own  land,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  suit 
Latin  American  conditions  in  the 
matter  of  language,  credits,  pack- 
ing and  kind  of  articles  needed. 
The  German  oflicers  who  have 
trained  the  military  in  a  number 
of  the  republics  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  army  contin- 
gents of  these  South  American  na- 
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tions,  and  in  dress  and  deportment, 
as  well  as  in  arms  made  in  Ger- 
many, the  soldiers  of  such  countries 
as  Chile,  for  example,  might  almost 
be  mistaken  for  Germans— caps, 
capes,  moushaches  et  al.  In  this  lat- 
ter country  especially,  where  there  is 
a  strong  native  inclination  for  fight- 
ing, the  German  military  propa- 
ganda has  been  more  influential 
than  the  professional  mission,  and 
only  thru  the  latter  developments 
of  the  war  has  the  enthusiasm  been 
lessened  for  German  types  of  mili- 
tarism. 

The  founding  of  German  colonies 
in  South  America  has  also  entered 
into  the  German  scheme  of  pene- 
tration. The  three  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  Germans  settled  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  South  Brazil, 
and  the  large  German  settlement 
in  the  region  of  Valdivia,  in  South- 
em  Chile,  are  two  notable  cases 
in  point,  where  the  German  ambi- 
tion has  been  toward  permanent 
holdings  in  a  new  German  Empire 
in  South  America.  In  such  sec- 
tions as  these,  I  have  visited  schools 
which  to  outward  appearance  of 
teachers  and  curriculum,  might  have 
been  in  Hamburg  or  Berlin.  In 
certain  of  the  towns  in  Santa  Ca- 
tharina,  Parana,  or  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul — ^Joinville,  for  instance — I  was 
told  by  responsible  people  that  it 
was  really  difficult  for  any  person 
who  did  not  speak  German  to  get 
work  in  the  community. 

Commerce  has  been  the  particular 
avenue  thru  which  the  German  has 
endeavored  to  penetrate  Latin 
America,  and  in  this  realm  his 
progress,  especially  in  the  last 
forty  years,  has  been  remarkable. 
He  has  established  large  banks  in 
the  cities  and  larger  towns;  he  has 
founded  business  houses  directly  in 
touch  with  his  homeland,  and  evi- 
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dently  under  close  supervision  and 
surveillance  of  the  German  govern- 
ment ;  he  has  imitated  and  manufac- 
tured at  low  cost  almost  every  na- 
tive product  the  South  Americans 
desire  or  use;  he  has  built  hotels 
and  restaurants  in  replica  of  those 
found  in  Germany,  and  it  has  been 
clear  that  no  detail  like  clubs,  news- 
papers, literature  and  social  organ- 
isations pleasing  to  the  Teutonic 
mind  and  habits,  has  been  omitted 
in  order  that  the  coloniser  and 
trader  might  duplicate  as  far  as 
possible  fatherland   environment. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war,  the 
German  commerce  thruout  South 
America  had  reached  such  flourish- 
ing proportions  that  even  Great 
Britain,  the  arch  trader  of  the 
world,  with  all  of  her  long-time 
hold  on  trade  of  Latin  America, 
found  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
her.  lead  in  the  matter  of  South 
American  business,  while  the  rela- 
tion of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany  were  in  the 
ration  of  seven  per  cent  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  in  Germany's  favor. 

In  every  way  conceivable,  the 
Teutons  sought  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves into  South  American  favor. 
They  did  as  the  Romans  did,  re- 
vealed a  studied  politeness  in  bows, 
hand-shaking  and  hat-lifting,  learned 
to  use  excellent  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, flattered  and  fawned  where 
it  seemed  to  their  advantage  to  do 
so,  and  even  intermarried  with  the 
native  people,  being  careful  to 
exhibit  at  least  a  show  of  loyalty 
to  South  American  governments 
and  institutions. 

No  privations  were  too  great  to 
be  undergone  for  the  sake  of  win- 
ning trade  and  prestige.  The  trav- 
eller is  surprised  to  find  the  German 
in  such  isolated  countries  as  Bolivia, 
where     he     has     gone     Germanizing 
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fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  To  this  mountain  republic,  Ger- 
many sent  a  few  years  ago  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  study  the  mar- 
ket even  to  the  most  insignificant 
details,  taking  back  to  Germany  com- 
plete sets  of  samples  of  every  article 
that  it  was  possible  to  imitate  and 
send  to  these  out-of-the-way  popula- 
tions. As  a  result  if  one  goes  to  a 
shop  in  the  Andean  region  to  pur- 
chase a  poncho,  that  picturesque 
blanket  that  every  Indian  or  cholo 
of  the  lofty  Cordilleras  wears  in 
place  of  an  overcoat,  he  will  need 
to  be  a  close  student  of  such  articles 
to  distinguish  a  poncho,  made  by  the 
Indians,  and  one  manufactured  and 
dyed  to  suit  the  taste,  but  exported 
from  Germany. 

Other  Indian  products  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  if  one 
is  privileged  to  attend  the  great  Fair 
in  January  held  at  La  Paz — ^the 
"Alacitas" — where  much  pride  has 
been  shown  heretofore  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  innumerable  native  ar- 
ticles, he  will  find  the  people  care- 
fully examining  the  products  to  de- 
tect imitations  of  native  skill,  since 
the  majority  of  them  have  been  made 
at  short  notice  by  the  alert  German 
manufacturer.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ported in  South  America  that  these 
German-made  imitations  are  fine  to 
look  at,  and  resemble  so  closely  the 
original  native  articles  that  one  can 
scarcely  note  the  difference;  but  the 
quality  of  the  manufacture  is  said  to 
be  inferior  in  most  cases,  the  things 
being  made  to  sell,  and  with  little 
further  premeditation.  One  South 
American  in  buying  a  German  sewing 
machine  informed  me  that  he  knew 
he  would  be  obliged  to  get  another 
machine  within  the  year,  but  the  low 
price  suited  his  pocketbook  for  the 
time  being. 

I   found  that  in  this   section  the 


German  manufacturer  would  make 
changes  in  his  exported  products, 
and  often  without  additional  charge 
beyond  the  price  submitted  with  the 
samples.  If  the  South  American 
merchant  asks  for  a  red  shirt  in  a 
purple  box,  he  is  sold  a  red  shirt 
in  a  purple  box.  The  German  does 
not  tell  him  that  he  makes  only  blue 
shirts  and  incloses  them  in  green 
boxes.  He  caters  to  his  client's  taste 
in  every  respect.  Furthermore,  if  a 
German  once  gets  a  client,  he  will  go 
to  all  possible  lengths  to  hold  him, 
although  in  many  lines,  especially  in 
hardware  on  the  West  Coast,  farm- 
ing machinery  and  mining  tools,  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can goods  are  superior  to  those  of 
German  manufacture. 

Another  hold  the  Teuton  has  upon 
trade  in  the  mountain  states  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  ex- 
tended credits  and  the  adaptation  of 
goods,  he  has  made  himself  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  somewhat 
unique  methods  of  transportation  in 
these  sections. 

Bolivia,  for  example,  is  an  interior 
country  having  no  seaport,  and  se- 
cures her  supplies  through  the  far 
away  ports  of  MoUendo,  Peru,  or 
Arica  and  Antofagasta  in  Chile. 
From  these  points,  imports  must  be 
hauled  over  the  Andes,  at  times  on 
rack  railroads,  sometimes  over  five  or 
six  hundred  miles  of  thirty-inch 
gauge  and  over  very  steep  grades; 
in  other  cases  the  goods  are  shipped 
on  boats  across  Lake  Titicaca. 
These  trans-shipments  need  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  shipper,  as  the 
products  are  sutmiitted  to  the  rough- 
est of  handling,  from  steamships  to 
lighters  in  open  roadsteads,  thence  to 
railroads,  and  inland  steamers,  and 
often  in  parts  of  their  progress  by 
llama  and  mule  back,  with  all  the 
consequent    handling,    loading    and 
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unloading  from  animals  on  long 
trails  when  they  are  stopped  for 
rest. 

Such  details  as  the  size  of  pack- 
ages are  extremely  important  since 
a  llama,  for  instance,  will  carry  a 
weight  up  to  one  hundred  pounds, 
but  beyond  that  burden  he  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive,  and  literally  lies 
down  and  forcibly  objects.  This 
matter  has  been  scrupulously  consid- 
ered by  the  German  manufacturer, 
adjusting  the  weight  of  the  cpscs  so 
that  the  transshipper  can  tell  at  once 
the  best  means  to  be  employed  for 
sending  the  goods  into  the  country 
districts.  The  packing  cases  arc 
made  of  the  best  quality  of  wood  to 
stand  the  treatment,  and  in  many  in- 
stances as  I  noticed,  they  w^ere  rein- 
forced at  the  comers  with  slats  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  boards  of 
the  boxes.  An  obstreperous  llama 
msy  roll  down  a  hill,  but  the  goods 
innll  not  be  scattered  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  I  have  at  times 
seen  Amercan  products  decorating 
the  bleak  sloi>es  of  the  Andes. 

.^  Chilean  importer  toM  me  that  he 
had  discovered  for  several  vears  ccr- 
tain  of  the  American  shirts  and 
sochs  shinped  to  him  from  the 
United  St.ites,  adorning  the  persons 
of  the  flotilla  men  who  had  appropri- 
ated them  when  the  boxes  from  the 
**State5"  pepped  open  as  they  landed 
in  their  lisrhters. 

Tlie  Eo!i\-ian  and  PeruA-ian  mar- 
kets in  the  high  mountain  regions, 
because  of  the  rich  mineral  and  land 
wealth  of  this  sequestered  region,  are 
sure  to  be  increasingly  important- 
Germany  has  seen  that  the  people 
here  want  merchandise  of  the  cheap- 
est make,  and  that  the  poorer  classes 
(for  the  most  part  acricalturists  and 
miners^  buy  e'^rhty  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  of  the  republic.  To 
this    constituencv    the    best    exiMfrt 


thought  has  been  given,  with  results 
that  have  placed  German  products 
generally  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  Chile,  German  propaganda  in 
various  lines  has  made  great  head- 
way durmg  recent  years. 

As  I  sailed  into  the  picturesque 
harbour  of  Valparaiso,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  large  number  of 
ships  en  all  s:d?i.  I  remarked  to  the 
captain  of  our  boat  that  I  had  no 
idea  Valparaiso  was  such  a  vast  ship- 
ping port.  The  captain  smiled  and 
said,  "It  isn't.  Those  thirty  ships 
that  you  see  about  us  are  all  interned 
German  vessels.  The  crews  evi- 
denily  thought  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  favourable  ports  in  South 
America  in  which  to  get  stranded. 
They  are  here  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  can't  get  away." 

I  noted,  in  this  German  merchant 
marine  fleet,  sixteen  sailing  ships  re- 
minding one  that  the  old  days  of 
the  clipper  ships  v.erc  sti'l  in  vogue. 
These  ships  had  about  half-crewr, 
and  the  men  who  have  lain  on  them 
now  for  nearlv  three  vears,  do  not 
give  the  in:pression  that  they  enjoy 
the  enforced  ^•acction.  One  large 
importer  told  me  how  he  h~d  been 
invited  to  go  on  board  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  German  vessels, 
where  he  saw  a  fine  ptmip  which  he 
coveted  for  his  own  use  on  shore. 

**ril  give  you  seven  pounds  for 
iliat  pump."  ST-id  ihe  importer  to  the 
German  captain. 

The  captain  w^is  indignant  and 
fumed,  **\\>iy,  that  ptm^p  cost  twenty 
pounds,  and  furthermore,  do  you 
think  I  would  sell  any  apparatus  con- 
nected vdxh  my  ship?" 

**You  would  be  a  fool,  if  vou 
didn't,**  returned  the  importer.  *'since 
\T«i  krcw  that  this  shio  wi'.l  never 
lea\'>e  th:s  hirbour  tmder  your  flag. 
You  had  better  seO  ai!  of  tiic  fumi- 
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ture  you  can,  while  the  selling  is 
good." 

The  bulky  German  nearly  exploded 
in  his  patriotic  wrath;  nevertheless, 
two  days  later,  the  importer  received 
the  pump. 

The  Germans  in  Chile  are  con- 
nected with  the  Valdivia  colony 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  fruitful  section 
of  southern  Chile,  or  are  the  Ger- 
mans who  have  been  called  in  to 
train  the  soldiery;  or  they  are  teach- 
ers and  business  men.  The  Valdivia 
Germans  are  the  sons  of  old  Ger- 
many who  left  their  land  in  that 
political  and  economic  crisis  when  the 
older  idealism  of  that  nation  was  ex- 
changed for  the  military  ambitions  of 
modem  Prussia.  These  people  do 
not  belong  to  the  modem  penetration 
movement,  and  live  peaceably  and  in- 
dustrially as  farmers  chiefly,  partially 
allying  themselves  with  the  native 
people  in  a  free  land. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the 
German  movement  has  depended  par- 
ticularly upon  the  Teuton  professors 
sent  to  Chile  under  contract  with  the 
Chilean  government,  and  the  German 
military  officers  whom  General  Kor- 
ner,  a  German  ex-captain,  engaged  as 
instructors  for  the  army.  This  Ger- 
man captain,  Komer,  by  reason  of  his 
connection  with  the  country's  civil 
war  of  1891,  became  almost  an  arbiter 
of  Chilean  military  institutions. 

In  the  wake  of  these  pioneer 
propagandists  for  Germany,  came  a 
new  diplomacy,  a  fresh  inflow  of 
capital  from  across  the  seas,  German 
banks  and  industries,  together  with 
large  Arms  for  doing  business  on  an 
increased  scale.  As  one  Chilean  de- 
scribes the  condition:  "The  interest 
which  the  Prussian  Emperor,  the 
government  and  the  people  of  Ger- 
many felt  in  Chile  was  proclaimed 
with  all  formality." 


The  militarists  were  more  effective 
for  the  German  penetration  than 
were  the  teachers,  since  the  militant 
Catholics  combated  the  teachers  as  a 
peril  to  national  religious  unity. 
Popular  sentiment  was  reflected  in 
the  campaign  waged  quite  strenu- 
ously in  the  press  by  one  of  Chile's 
well  known  poets,  against  the  Ger- 
man professors,  accusing  the  authori- 
ties who  were  responsible  for  engag- 
ing German  instructors  of  being  in- 
fected with  "German  enchantment." 

The  avenue  to  Chilean  conquest 
was  easier  for  the  Germans  by  way 
of  the  military,  the  Chilean  being 
predisposed  to  such  matters,  a  fact 
not  overlooked  by  the  Teutons.  The 
army  system  was  Prussianised  as  one 
might  say  over  night,  with  little  re- 
gard for  adjustments  fitted  to  the  Re- 
public. Senor  Vildosola,  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  writes : 

"The  Prussian  regulations  were 
translated  and  applied,  the  military 
life  was  changed  to  its  foundations, 
and  it  was  all  done  with  an  unheard 
of  precipitancy,  without  ascertaining 
if  it  was  best  or  not  for  the  country, 
by  means  of  copying  mechanically. 

"On  a  certain  good  day  the  Chil- 
eans beheld  their  soldiers  uniformed 
in  Pmssian  tunics,  with  green,  red 
and  yellow  borders,  with  many 
adornments  and  much  gold  braid, 
dark  heads  covered  with  helmets  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  file  past  with 
that  parade  step  which  caricature  has 
made  known  throughout  the  world. 

"This  exact  reproduction  of  the 
regulations,  the  methods,  the  uni- 
forms and  even  the  utensils  for  the 
use  of  the  arm^  facilitated  the  other 
aspect  of  the  reform,  which  consisted 
in  the  requirement  by  the  government 
of  Chile,  in  Germany,  of  whatever 
might  be  necessary  for  the  army, 
from  the  Krupp  cannon  and  Mauser 
rifles,  to  the  shoes  for  the  horses  and 
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the  cloth  of  divers  colours  with 
which  the  soldiers  should  clothe 
themselves  according  to  the  Prussian 
usage  and  tradition." 

Naturally  there  was  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Chileans.  A  band  of 
famoiis  Chilean  generals  was  retired, 
because  they  censured  this  rapid 
manner  of  Germanizing  Chile.  Later, 
the  nation  rose  more  generally 
against  the  high-handed  measures  of 
these  military  and  political  and  com- 
mercial agents  of  Germany.  A  noted 
professor  who  was  found  too  insolent 
was  returned  to  Germany.  An  un- 
desirable German  engineer,  who  had 
been  given  supervision  of  the  rail- 
ways, was  sent  home,  and  gradually 
the  nation  became  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference between  Prussian  methods 
end  those  of  a  republic.  In  spite  of 
all  the  German  effort,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  a  Chilean,  "The 
Germans  have  never  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  Chilean  soul." 

Here,  as  in  Brazil,  there  arose  a 
racial  distrust  of  the  German.  Their 
conscious  superiority,  their  insolent 
pride  at  times,  and  a  lack  of  sufficient 
imagination  to  fit  themselves  sympa- 
thetically to  the  Latin  temperament, 
did  not  augur  well  for  the  final  sub- 
jugation of  South  American  peoples 
by  Germany,  even  before  the  Euro- 
pean war  opened.  With  the  opening 
of  the  war,  the  latent  love  for  France 
sprang  up,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
German  raiders  of  commerce,  to- 
gether with  such  events  as  the  treat- 
ment of  Belgium,  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  and  die  general  policy  of 
the  Prussians  in  waging  war,  were 
further  proofs  to  the  Chileans,  as 
they  were  to  the  South  Americans 
generally,  that  Germany  was  not  in- 
herently "simpatico"  with  Latin 
America.  It  seemed  to  be  a  popular 
instinct  wherever  I  went  in  these 
countries,  outside  of  the  German  cir- 
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cles  themselves,  that  South  America 
should  be  pro-ally. 

There  was  also  a  growing  feeling 
in  Chile,  even  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  that  European  na- 
tions did  not  understand  that  country, 
and  the  national  pride  was  frequently 
hurt  by  slighting  allusions  to  Chil- 
eans as  fit  topics  for  comic  opera  and 
fun-making.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
tendency  for  the  sturdy  descendants 
of  the  Araucanians,  to  draw  within 
themselves  and  retain  the  isolation 
which  their  peculiar  shaped  land  had 
given  them  geographically.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  sentiment  toward 
the  United  States,  which  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  best  in  Chile,  is  im- 
proving in  late  years,  and  the  part 
we  are  taking  in  the  war  has  cer- 
tainly increased  the  favourable  feel- 
ing of  Chileans  toward  us. 

When  I  arrived  in  Chile  the  Brit- 
ish "black  list"  had  just  been  put 
into  operation,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable complaint  among  all  classes, 
particularly  Germans.  It  was  ob- 
served with  strictness  from  the  start, 
for  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  influ- 
ence comprise  much  foreign  power 
here,  the  Britishers  being  connected 
with  the  old  Chilean  families,  both  by 
ties  of  marris^,  and  also  by  reason 
of  many  services  rendered  the  coun- 
try by  seamen,  statesmen  and  traders. 

I  was  walking  on  the  street  of 
Santiago  one  day  with  an  English- 
man and  was  about  to  take  him  into 
a  restaurant  for  lunch,  when  he 
stopped  short  at  the  sign  over  the 
door — ^"German! — Nothing  doing  for 
me!"  my  British  friend  exclaimed, 
and  drew  away.  At  that  time  this 
discrimination  against  the  German 
and  his  works  seemed  a  bit  childish 
to  me  and  to  many  Chileans,  I  am 
sure,  but  later  acquaintance  witfi  the 
foe  of  nearly  the  whole  civilized 
world  has  changed  opinion  greatb* 
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The  reasons  are  too  patent  to  need 
enumeration  here.  When  a  quiet 
lover  of  peace  and  nature  like  John 
Burroughs  appears  in  print  with  the 
signed  resolve  that  he  will  never 
again  look  into  a  modem  German 
book,  it  is  small  wonder  to  find  the 
Chilean  point  of  view  changing  with 
that  of  other  nations  which  have 
tried  in  vain  to  feel  and  act  with 
neutrality. 

I  would  not  give  the  impression 
that  Chile  was  then,  or  in  fact  is  at 
present,  ready  to  take  up  arms  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  and  use  her 
200,000  soldiers,  German  trained,  to 
fight  down  the  Boche.  Here,  as  in 
every  South  American  State,  the 
Prussian  emissaries  were  busy  from 
the  very  opening  of  the  war,  using 
the  press  of  Chile  when  they  could, 
and  especially  the  pro-German,  con- 
servative and  clerical  organ,  La 
Union,  to  distribute  among  the  people 
a  one-sided  view  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  army,  too,  was  a  centre  in 
which  the  Germans  practiced  all 
kinds  of  depredations  upon  Chilean 
neutrality.  German  agents  estab- 
lished a  newspaper  and  called  it  La 
Gaceta  Militar,  with  the  design  to 
carry  the  idea  outside  Chile  that  this 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Chilean 
army.  Two  Spaniards  were  placed  in 
charge  of  this  propaganda,  and  it 
soon  became  necessary  for  Chile  to 
make  known  widely  the  true  nature 
of  this  sheet,  disavowing  that  it  rep- 
resented in  any  sense  the  beliefs  or 
the  convictions  of  the  military  au- 
thorities. 

At  first,  the  press  in  general  was 
neutral  and  colourless  in  its  presenta- 
tions, but  as  the  paralysing  of  Chil- 
ean commerce  grew  apace,  and  as  the 
raids  of  German  war  vessels  along 
the  coasts  of  Chile  and  South  Amer- 
ica b^an  to  disarrange  the  sailings 


of  the  British  merchant  marine  upon 
which  Chile  was  now  largely  depend- 
ent for  her  commerce,  there  was  a 
noticeable  change  of  tone.  No  one 
knew  better  than  these  people  that 
the  long  unprotected  Chilean  coast,  a 
stretch  of  2,485  miles,  with  its  maze 
of  passages,  small  islands  and  de- 
serted regions  in  the  south,  was  a 
first-class  hiding  place  for  German 
raiders  which  obtained  their  coal 
supplies  from  Chile  by  some  kind  of 
connivance,  contrary  of  course  to  all 
known  neutrality  laws.  When,  there- 
fore, the  British  squadron  destroyed 
the  German  cruisers  in  the  naval 
battle  off  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
Juan  Femapdez,  Chile  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  her  commerce 
began  again. 

From  tfiat  time  the  German  propa- 
gandists spoke  in  lower  tones.  The 
convictions  of  the  people,  even 
though  not  always  expressed  openly, 
leaned  decidedly  toward  the  realiza- 
tion that  two  great  principles  of  civ- 
ilization were  held  up  for  choice — 
the  rights  of  men  and  of  nations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  subjection  by 
force  of  military  power  as  the  other 
alternative. 

Whatever  the  Chileans  may  see  fit 
to  do  about  aligning  themselves 
alongside  Brazil,  the  United  States 
and  the  other  South  and  Central 
American  republics  against  the  enemy 
of  liberties  of  small  nations,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  mass 
of  public  opinion  in  this  vigorous 
state  is  in  line  with  the  following 
striking  testimony  given  not  long  ago 
by  one  of  the  most  able  Chilean  ex- 
ponents of  the  press  ip  that  re- 
public : — 

"The  most  of  the  people  of  Chile 
recognize  that  there  are  judicial  rea- 
sons in  the  interests  of  civilization 
and  humanity,  in  the  defense  of  the 
constituent  principles  of  all  democra- 
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cies,  and  in  order  to  save  from  de- 
struction the  Latin  civilization  to 
which  we  belong,  for  desiring  the 
triumph  of  the  Allies,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  German  militarism." 

The  witness  for  the  Chileans  then 
proceeds  to  say  in  a  notable  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  why  we  are  en- 
gaged in  this  world-wide  combat: 

"A  consensus  has  been  reached  re- 
garding certain  fundamental  points 
that  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"I.  That  Germany  provoked  this 
war  when  it  suited  her,  after  having 
prepared  her  people  during  a  labour 
of  forty  years,  by  means  of  an  edu- 
cation and  organization,  whose  only 
object  was  to  attack  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest. 

2.  That  a  mentality  like  hers,  ca- 
pable of  subjecting  an  entire  nation 
with  a  view  of  aggression  and  con- 
quest, is  opposed  to  modem  ideas  of 
liberty,  human  fraternity  and  moral 
progress. 

"3.  That  the  triumph  of  a  nation 
that  proclaims  military  necessity  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  violating 
treaties,  in  which  might  is  set  up 
as  the  only  source  of  authority,  in 
which  their  essential  liberties  are  de- 
nied to  nations,  would  be  the  greatest 
peril  that  could  be  encountered  by 
modem  democracies  and  all  those 
principles  upon  which  American  in- 
dependence was  established. 

4.  That  all  the  methods  heralded 
by  German  writers,  sanctioned  in 
their  military  regulations  and  applied 
to  the  war,  are  contrary  to  the  no- 
tions of  humanity  which  Christianity 
diffused  through  the  world,  and  do 
violence  to  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  civilized  peoples  to  remove 
the  elements  of  useless  and  barbar- 
ous cruelty  of  the  primitive  ages. 

"5.  That  there  exists  at  the  heart 
this  struggle  a  conflict  between  the 
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two  philosophical  and  political  ten- 
dencies that  have  disputed  for  the 
domination  of  peoples  and  the  in- 
spirations of  their  movements:  one 
based  upon  right  and  the  other  upon 
force ;  one  upon  liberty  and  the  other 
upon  subjection;  one  upon  fraternity 
and  the  other  upon  hatred  cultivated 
as  a  sacred  and  almost  mystical  prin- 
ciple." 

Such  a  pronouncement  of  opinion, 
in  accord  we  believe  with  the  inner 
sentiment  of  the  Latin  Americans 
generally  (excepting  Germans  them- 
selves and  their  intimate  Germano- 
phile  satellites),  on  the  West  Coast 
as  well  as  in  Chile,  cannot  be  es- 
pecially flattering  to  either  the 
method  or  discernment  of  German 
propaganda  in  these  sections.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  wholly  the  fault  of 
the  Teuton  spies  and  press-agents. 
They  had  a  dramatis  personae  to  ad- 
vertise and  explain  that  would  have 
taxed  the  brains  and  ingenuity  of  a 
greater  race  than  the  Germans,  not 
noted  for  imaginative  perspective  or 
humor;  the  villainous  German  ele- 
ments in  this  world  tragedy  over- 
bear all  palliative  explanation.  The 
almost  constant  fracture  of  all  known 
principles  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion which  the  most  advanced  races 
have  known  and  been  guided  by  in 
the  past,  have  given  Germany's  most 
smypathetic  adherents  in  the  Ameri- 
cas a  melancholy  "quarter  of  an 
hour." 

When  we  come  to  the  conditions 
of  things  German  on  the  East  Coast 
of  South  America,  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  the  Teuton  propa- 
ganda has  been  revealed  in  the  de- 
cision of  Brazil  to  break  her  neu- 
trality because  of  the  wrongs  done  to 
her  shipping  and  the  strong  senti- 
ment of  the  Brazilians  relative  to  the 
justice  of  the  Allied  cause. 

I  was  in  Brazil  immediately  before 
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the  declaration  of  war  of  the  United 
States  against  Germany,  There  was 
then  a  decided  nervousness  and  feel- 
ing of  distrust  of  the  Germans  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Re- 
peatedly one  could  hear  the  phrase 
the  "German  menace" — and  by  these 
words  the  people  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  German  colonies  of 
Santa  Catharina,  Parana  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  especially,  where  the 
German  language  was  freely  spoken 
and  German  thought  and  institutions 
were  well  established,  were  not  in 
keeping  with  the  ideas  of  a  republi- 
can nation. 

"Every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
Germans  in  South  Brazil  is  a  trained 
soldier,  and  these  people  seem  at 
heart  as  loyal  to  the  Kaiser  as  when 
they  were  in  Germany,"  said  a  prom- 
inent public  official  of  Brazil.  "In 
-spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans," 
continued  this  high  authority,  "have 
given  us  credits  and  adapted  them- 
selves in  a  superficial  way  to  our 
modes  of  doing  business,  we  don't 
like  the  Germans  here  in  Brazil. 
Their  spying  and  methods  of  dealing 
in  war  times  have  made  the  people 
suspicious." 

The  German  ships  interned  in 
Brazilian  ports  were  being  closely 
watched.  The  British  "Black  List" 
was  keeping  the  issues  of  war  prom- 
inently before  the  business  commun- 
ity, and  though  the  German  business 
agents  had  been  carrying  on  a  flour- 
ishing trade  with  Teuton  firms  in 
the  United  States,  the  handicap  of 
this  blacklisting  of  things  German 
was  evidently  very  general  and 
tended  to  weaken  the  German  com- 
merce and  regular  transactions.  This 
branding  of  the  houses  and  banks  of 
Germany  in  Brazil,  as  all  along  the 
East  Coast  affected  American  con- 
cerns and  was  especially  felt  in  ship- 
ping  lines — 3,    fact   which    Germans 
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were  making  the  most  of  in  the  at- 
tempt to  array  the  foreigners  as  well 
as  the  native  inhabitants  against  the 
Allies. 

The  press  gave  large  space  to  war 
telegrams,  and  the  people  were  well 
served  with  the  news  from  the  differ- 
ent fronts  of  the  war.  No  one  could 
travel  over  Brazil  in  these  days  with- 
out realizing  the  growing  tenseness 
of  the  commercial  situation,  and  the 
sympathy  for  the  Allied  cause  was 
apparent  among  the  leading  men  in 
almost  all  walks  of  life. 

When  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  a 
vote  immediately  was  passed  in  one 
of  the  most  prominent  dubs  fre- 
quented by  foreigners  in  the  Federal 
Capital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  asking 
the  resignations  of  all  Germans  and 
Austrians.  Frequent  rumors  of 
German  raiders  along  the  East  Coast 
accounted  for  the  presence  at  times 
of  warships  of  the  Allied  forces. 
The  riots  which  occurred  a  little  later 
in  South  Brazil,  and  which  were 
speedily  taken  in  hand  and  quelled 
by  Brazilian  troops  increased  the 
suspicions  of  the  Brazilians  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  large  German  colonist 
populaition.  Rifle  companies  and 
squads  of  young  men,  members  of 
commercial  firms,  marching  and  drill- 
ing called  forth  great  crowds  and 
much    patriotic    enthusiasm. 

It  was  heard  repeatedly  that  the 
plan  of  Germany  to  found  in  South- 
em  Brazil  a  German  South  Ameri- 
can Empire,  choosing  therefor  one  of 
the  richest  garden  spots  of  the  earth, 
must  be  frustrated  by  Brazilians. 
No  one  can  appreciate  until  he  has 
travelled  through  this  rich  agricul- 
tural section  comprising  the  vast 
areas  of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina, 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  how  strate- 
gic and  well  founded  was  this  Ger- 
man dream.  It  is  a  territory  with  a 
temperate  climate  not  unlike  that  of 
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Central  Europe,  the  developing  cattle 
land  where  upwards  of  20,000,000 
cattle  are  even  now  grazing  on  these 
rolling  prairies,  lands  capable  of  rais- 
ing virtually  every  known  product  of 
the  temperate  zone;  and  valleys  by 
the  sea  where  mate,  coffee,  bananas, 
and  many  tropical  fruits  find  their 
home  below  the  higher  regions  of 
waving  cornfields.  It  is  also  a  pro- 
lific lumber  .section,  the  home  of 
Parana  pine  and  varied  kinds  of 
valuable  Brazilian  woods,  which  are 
being  exported  to  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina and  other  South  American  re- 
publics which  are  poor  in  timber. 

This  wide  reaching  and  hitherto 
only  sparsely  developed  region,  as 
large  as  a  dozen  of  our  western 
states  combined,  contains  resources 
sufficient  to  maintain  with  abundant 
provision  the  entire  European  nations 
l3ring  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Such  acquisition  would  have  been 
manyfold  more  valuable  to  Germany 
than  all  her  colonies,  and  in  fact 
would  hold  the  promise  of  being  even 
a  greater  Germany  across  the  seas, 
as  Brazil  has  become  a  greater  Portu- 
gal, and  as  the  United  States,  by 
reason  of  her  great  territory  and  in- 
dustrial development,  gives  the  earn- 
est of  future  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial possibilities  surpassing  an3rthing 
of  which  her  English  mother  country 
is  capable. 

The  general  favorable  sentiment  of 
the  Brazilians  toward  the  United 
States  was  placed  on  record  when 
the  northern  republic  declared  war 
against  Germany.  From  that  moment 
the  war  sentiment  in  Brazil  grew 
with  great  rapidity.  Brazil's  speedy 
decision,  her  progressive  plan  in  con- 
nection with  guarding  the  South 
Atlantic  coasts,  thus  relieving  ships 
of  the  Allies  for  other  service,  her 
military  aims  set  in  motion  for  the 
enlargement  of  her  army  (so  decisive 
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as  to  arouse  particular  notice  from 
Argentina,  especially,  where  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Brazil's  war 
measures  are  greater  than  is  neces- 
ary  for  keeping  under  control  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
man descent) — ^all  this  is  indicative 
of  the  strong  feeling  expressed  to  me 
recently  by  a  prominent  Brazilian — 
"Never  again  will  the  Germans  gain 
a   foothold  in   Brazil." 

In  Argentina,  where  pro-German 
sentiment  has  been  stronger  among 
certain  of  the  influential  people  of 
the  country,  the  issues  have  been 
somewhat  more  complicated.  Ger- 
man propaganda  has  been  doing  its 
best  here  to  keep  its  grasp  on  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  lands  of 
Southern  America.  Here,  too,  for 
some  reason  the  President  of  the 
republic  seems  to  have  been  playing 
into  German  hands.  I  have  been 
told  by  reputable  Argentinos  that 
President  Irogyan  is  not  so  much 
pro-German  as  radical  and  wilful, 
and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  when  this  republic  of  the  River 
Plate  would  also  join  the  forces  of 
free  states  which  are  battling  against 
German,  militarism. 

Anyhow  Germany  has  given  this 
nation  sufficient  cause  to  act,  and  if 
the  present  indications  are  at  all 
meaningful  or  filled  with  omens  for 
the  future,  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  ready  and  eager  for  some- 
thing definitely  in  line  with  an  open 
break  with  Germany. 

The  Argentine  press  freely  stated 
that  there  had  never  been  seen  in 
Buenos  Aires  such  a  manifestation  of 
public  sentiment  and  patriotism  as 
followed  the  Luxburg  expose,  when 
more  than  200,000  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  republic  marched  thru 
the  streets  of  the  Capital,  with  bands 
and  banners  and  cries  of  war  against 
Germany.    Senators  left  the   senate 
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halls  to  join  in  the  procession,  and 
united  with  a  commission  of  deputies 
and  senators  from  Uruguay,  who  had 
come  down  to  bring  to  their  neighbor 
republic  the  S3rmpathy  and  the  wish 
of  the  Uruguayan  people  for  a 
rupture  with  Germany. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  dem- 
onstration was  a  flag,  230  feet  long 
and  wide  as  the  streets  thru  which 
it  was  borne  by  200  men;  and 
behind  this  huge  ensign  there  were 
carried  300  large  Argentine  flags 
and  100  flags  of  Uruguay.  Those 
who  heard  the  songs  of  the  multi- 
tude of  marchers,  national  patriotic 
songs  mixed  freely  with  the  battle 
hymns  of  the  Allies,  or  heard  the 
jeers  for  the  German  government 
on  this  occasion,  would  be  left  in 
little  doubt  as  to  the  popular  atti- 
tude toward  Germany.  One  of  the 
ensigns  borne  in  this  procession 
read:  "No  more  German  spies, 
traitors  and  assasins." 

The  demonstration  of  good  will 
made  before  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Legation  and  Embassy,  the 
order  preserved,  and  the  character 
of  the  speeches  all  served  to  put 
Argentina  on  record  as  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  methods  with  which 
Germany  is  carrying  on  the  war. 
It  would  seem  difficult  to  think  of 
the  government  of  Argentina  with- 
standing long  such  evident  desires 
of  the  people  as  this  recent  demon- 
stration revealed. 

German  friends  in  Latin  America 
seem  to  be  diminishing.  As  it 
stands  at  present,  four  of  these  na- 
tions have  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many— Cuba,  Panama,  Nicaragua, 
and  Brazil.  Seven  countries  have 
broken  off  relations  with  Germany, 
in  the  following  order  of  procedure : 
Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Hayti,  Honduras,  Peru  and  Uru- 
guay.    Chile  revoked  her  neutrality 


last  June,  and  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Argentina  has  been  plainly 
shown. 

Among  the  professedly  neutral 
countries  are  included  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Salvador,  and  technically 
Argentina,  also  Colombia,  Venezuela 
and  Mexico.  Of  these  three  latter 
countries,  Colombia  is  said  to  be 
influenced  by  doubtful  feelings 
towards  the  United  States  rather 
than  by  any  sympathy  with  Ger- 
many; Venezuela,  the  only  autoc- 
racy left  in  the  Americas,  is  ruled 
by  General  Juan  Vicente  Gometz, 
who  is  thought  to  be  friendly  with 
Germany,  and  Mexico  is  still  too 
busily  engaged  with  her  own  do- 
mestic problems  and  the  distrac- 
tions of  recent  warfare  to  be  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  either  side. 

Despite  this  seemingly  growing 
antipathy  to  Germany  and  her  plans 
in  Latin  America,  the  fact  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  this  idea  of 
Prussianising  a  large  portion  of  the 
southern  western  hemisphere  has 
been  one  of  Germany's  great  dreams 
and  ambitons. 

The  American  Defense  Society 
has  published  a  pamphlet  in  which 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gardiner,  an  American 
engineer,  has  gathered  and  exposed 
the  gist  of  various  writings  pre- 
sented chiefly  in  1915  by  Teuton 
bibliographers,  statesmen  and  profes- 
sors relative  to  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  a  victorious  Germany  in  the 
Americas.  "These  plans  are  so 
amazingly  ambitious,"  says  Mr. 
Gardiner,  "and  are  founded  on  such 
an  utterly  cynical  and  ruthless  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
all  non-Germans  that  for  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  years  those  men  who 
first  caught  their  sinister  trend 
were  discredited." 

A  brief  summary  of  these  plans  of 
Prussian  conquest  as  given  by  Mr. 
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Gardiner,  may  be  pondered  with  ad- 
vantage at  this  time  by  those  who 
are  interested  to  know  about  the 
Germanising  of  South  America: 

"The  lower  half  of  South  America 
Prussia  planned  to  acquire  by  peace- 
ful penetration,  revolution  and  polit- 
cal  intrigue. 

"As  to  the  progress  made  to  date 
on  these  lines,  note  that  in  the 
very  small  section  of  Brazil  south 
of  Tropic  of  Capricorn  there  are 
now  over  400,000  native-bom  Ger- 
mans and  that  native-bom  Germans 
are  largely  in  control  of  the  finances 
and  commerce  of  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina; note  that  since  1916  there  has 
been  a  German  rebellion  in  South- 
em  Brazil;  and  also  note  the  equi- 
vocal positions  of  the  Governments 
of  Chile  and  Argentina  at  the  same 
time. 

"Realising  the  overwhelming  pres- 
tige which  the  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  her  plans  in  Africa  and 
Asia  would  give  her,  Prussia  be- 
lieved that  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  and  possibly  Colom- 
bia, would  come  under  her  sway 
by  whatever  combination  of  a 
peaceful  penetration,  rebellion,  and 
political  corruption  might  be  called 
for. 

"In  holding  this  opinion}  the 
Prussian  autocrats  realise  the  high 
degree  of  commercial  and  political 
penetration  now  actually  accomp- 
lished in  these  countries. 

"In  passing  it  is  worth  noting 
that  in  his  'War',  published  in  1906, 
Klaus  Wagner  suggests  (p.  170), 
that  the  'inefficient'  non-German 
population  of  South  America  be 
exported  by  Germany  to  reserva- 
tions in  Africa  'where  they  may 
crawl  slowly  toward  the  peaceful 
death  of  weary  and  hopeless  senil- 
ity.' 

"As   an   index,   sufficient    for   the 
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moment,  of  the  control  Prussia 
thought  she  had  over  Mexico,  and 
incidentally  over  Central  America, 
note  the  terse  proposal  Herr  Zim- 
mermann  made  to  Mexico  that  she 
attack  the  United  States  and  that 
she,  as  the  agent  of  Germany,  get 
Japan  to  join  her  in  the  attack. 

"On  the  2Sth  of  May,  1917,  Sec- 
retary Franklin  K.  Lane  said  that 
Germany  'would  certainly  demand 
from  an  overwhelmed  England, 
Canada  on  the  north  by  way  of 
indemnity.'  And  he  might  well  have 
added  Bermuda  on  the  east  and  all 
the  British  West  Indies  on  the 
south,  none  of  which  have  the 
means  or  facilities  to  conduct  a 
successful  modem  defence  without 
outside  assistance. 

"To  the  Teutonic  mind  this  plan 
for  an  actual  world  dominion  was 
as  axiomatic  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four — provided  France  could 
be  crushed,  Russia  eliminated  and 
then   Great   Britain   crushed." 

A  few  years  ago  the  very  state- 
ment of  such  wild  ambitions  would 
have  seemed  like  the  vaporings  of 
one  who  dreams.  But  as  almost 
every  passing  month  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war  has 
revealed  some  new  and  incredible 
indication  of  Prussian  ruthlessness 
and  underhand  diplomacy  and  in- 
trigue, such  plain  narration  of  Ger- 
man aims  on  this  continent  is 
worthy  of  careful  thought. 

Two  things  are  inevitably  certain 
regarding  the  German  penetration 
and  conquest  in  Latin  America. 
First,  it  never  will  happen  as  long 
as  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States  retain  any  power  or 
influence  to  object,  and  second, 
even  if  these  three  great  powers 
were  rendered  impotent  (a  thought 
as  fantastic  as  are  the  German 
dreams  of  dominion)  Latin  America 
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with  its  70,000,000  or  more  of  in- 
digenous and  partially  indigenous 
races  is  too  large  and  too  distinctly 
Latin  either  to  be  colonised  by 
Germans  or  to  assimilate  with  peo- 
ples whose  ideas  and  ideals  are  so 
radically  antipodal  to  their  own. 

Furthermore,  whatever  advantage 
Germans  or  to  assimilate  with 
thirty  years  in  South  America  by 
reason  of  her  trade  and  well-laid 
schemes,  is  being  diminished  daily 
at  present  by  her  own  acts  and  her 
bungling,  thick-witted  diplomacy 
and  propaganda.  There  is  also  no 
doubt  of  her  great  influence,  financial 


and  industrial,  there.  But  the  eyes  of 
of  the  southern  Americans  are  being 
opened  wide  to  the  (acts,  and  no 
nations  on  earth  are  more  jealous 
of  their  national  rights  and  terri- 
tories than  are  the  people  of  these 
Latin  American  lands.  Prussia  has 
thus  become  unwittingly  the  best 
servant  that  a  real  Pan-American- 
ism has  ever  possessed.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  no  longer  a  mere 
political  paper  shibboleth.  It  is  a 
tie  to  bind  together  in  mutual 
safety  and  progress  the  free  Ameri- 
cas. 
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By  J.  V.  Breitwieser 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Colorado  Collie 


EDUCATION  has  as  one  of  its 
aims  the  development  of  an  in- 
dividual so  he  can  accomplish  some- 
thing definite  in  society.  It  seeks  to 
give  man  certain  skills  and  bodies  of 
knowledge  so  that  he  can  serve  so- 
ciety better.  It  is  very  singular  that 
most  of  our  units  for  the  measure- 
ment of  education  are  in  terms  of 
time  rather  than  in  terms  of  skill  or 
accomplishment. 

In  most  of  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing we  find  all  the  measurements  in 
terms  of  time  units.  The  grades 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth  mean  so 
many  school  years  in  the  common 
branches.  Then  we  have  the  four 
years  work  of  the  accredited  or 
standard  high  schooT.  If  a  higher 
education  is  desired  the  student  can 
take  a  four  year  college  course  or  a 
two  year  course  in  a  normal  school. 
In  these  splendid  institutions  his  rec- 
ord will  be  kept  in  terms  of  semester 
hours,  term  hours,  and  year  hours. 
These  units  are  carefully  defined  as 
meaning  one  hour  of  recitation  per 
week  per  semester,  or  per  term,  or 
per  year.  The  rules  go  on  to  state 
that  the  standard  recitation  hour 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire at  least  two  hours  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  average  stu- 
dent. In  laboratories  the  student  ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  must  spend  twice 
as  much  time  as  in  the  r^^ular  reci- 
tation periods.  The  boy  who  decides, 
or  whose  father  decides  for  him  to 
jETO  through  college  when  he  starts 
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into  the  first  grade,  has  virtually  been 
sentenced  to  serve  sixteen  years  in 
institutions  of  learning,  going  through 
their  lock  step  system  of  grading,  pro- 
motion, and  limited  number  of  sub- 
jects in  as  mechanistic  and  regular  an 
order  as  the  worst  criminal  in  our 
penal  institutions. 

The  incentives  toward  accomplish- 
ment are  very  few.  Boys  and  girls 
very  early  learn  to  look  forward  to 
their  vacations  as  periods  of  tempor- 
ary liberation.  They  learn  that  if 
they  keep  up  a  show  of  good  be- 
havior, their  sentence  will  be  short- 
ened. They  never  see  an  aim  in  the 
educative  process  and  most  teachers 
are  very  little  ahead  of  the  students. 
So  fatal  has  the  lock  step  become 
that  it  is  positively  embarrassing  to 
a  child  to  be  a  grade  ahead  or  behind. 
There  is  very  little  relief  for  the  situ- 
ation in  college.  Classes  are  seated 
in  chapel  services  according  to  the 
year  of  servitude  upon  which  they 
have  entered.  We  have  our  First 
Year  Men,  Second  Year  Men  or 
Sophomores,  Third  Year  Men  or 
Juniors  and  finally  those  who  are 
about  to  complete  their  sentences  and 
receive  their  discharges,  the  Seniors. 
Those  who  fail  are  weeded  out  of 
college  for  even  among  prisoners 
there  is  a  kind  of  class  honor  that  will 
bar  any  who  have  lost  caste.  This 
system  is  not  quite  rigid  in  large  in- 
stitutions and  in  institutions  with 
summer  sessions.  By  serving  time 
in  the  summer  the  total  period  of  col- 
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lege  years  can  be  reduced  somewhat. 
The  Professors  who  serve  as  guards 
are  highly  praised  if  in  addition  to 
the  time  sentence  they  can  impose 
hard  labor.  There  is  very  little  con- 
sideration as  to  the  nature  or  value 
of  the  labor  of  the  student,  just  so  it 
is  hard  labor.  Reports  of  a  very  de- 
tailed nature  are  called  for.  Many 
worthless  references  must  be  read 
and  reported.  The  student  must  not 
understand  anything  for  himself  but 
must  parrot  back  sentences,  para- 
graphs, yes  even  whole  volumes  of 
authorities.  The  guards  often  have 
to  resort  to  confusion  for  fear  that 
some  student  may  understand  his 
subject  matter  and  find  it  to  be  com- 
paratively simple.  The  premiums  in 
the  way  of  grades,  honorary  societies, 
etc.  are  often  given  to  those  who 
obey  orders  in  the  most  servile  man- 
ner. The  student  who  thinks  for 
himself,  or  has  ideas  of  his  own,  or 
who  chooses  a  course  different  from 
the  one  laid  down  will  find  that  he 
will  have  to  serve  at  least  one  addi- 
tional year  of  time.  Many  institu- 
tions limit  the  number  of  hours  of 
work  per  term  to  block  the  escape  of 
any  brilliant  or  hard  working  stu- 
dents. There  is  every  temptation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  to  meet  time 
requirements  and  very  few  incentives 
for  accomplishment. 

Many  are  discussing  the  effects  of 
this  war  on  education.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  United  States  army 
was  mobilized  and  the  efficiency  it 
showed  in  the  field  has  shown  the 
world  what  education  and  training  can 
do  when  it  is  measured  in  terms  of 
time.  We  needed  men  who  could  do 
certain  things.  Those  men  were  shown 
the  objective  toward  which  they  were 
to  work  just  so  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  were  also  given  every  encour- 


agement to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  same  kind  of  objective 
can  be  shown  to  men  in  peace  times. 

No  business  man  cares  how  many 
years  have  been  spent  in  spelling 
classes;  what  he  wants  to  know  is; 
can  this  young  woman  spell  correctly. 
The  contractor  does  not  care  so  much 
about  the  degrees,  and  number  of 
years  that  have  been  spent  in  coll^;e. 
What  he  wants  to  know  of  his  engin- 
eer is,  can  he  design  and  build  the 
bridge.  We  do  not  care  how  many 
hours  of  English  a  man  has  had  if  his 
poems  increase  the  pleasure  and  cul- 
ture of  the  world. 

Valuations  or  standards  can  be 
made  in  terms  of  accomplishment. 
Ayre's  and  Thomdike's  writing 
scales,  Gerlach's  Vocabulary  Tests, 
the  Hillq[as'  Composition  Scales, 
G)urtis'  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  the 
Ayres  Spelling  Test  are  examples  of 
what  can  be  done.  This  however  is 
only  a  beginning.  The  same  kind  of 
thing  can  be  carried  through  all  the 
essential  fields  of  knowledge.  An 
A.  B.  degree  can  then  be  given  to 
the  man  who  has  reached  a  certain 
d^^e  of  proficiency  in  language, 
science,  history,  mathematics,  art,  etc. 
instead  of  giving  it  to  some  one  who 
has  more  or  less  indifferently  served 
four  years  in  a  college  after  having 
been  honorably  discharged  from  a 
standard  high  school. 

Citizenship  is  the  great  need  of  the 
nation  and  world  now.  An  immedi- 
ate and  careful  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  specific  things  education 
can  do  towards  this  great  ideal. 
When  the  educational  qualities  of 
citizenship  have  been  found  and 
standardized,  the  student  should  be 
given  every  wholesome  incentive  to 
quickly  and  efficiently  approach  a 
specific  educational  result 
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To  speak  or  not  to  Speak" 
By  Auert  J,  Levine 


TO  find  a  text  at  once  appropriate 
and  apposite  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  difficulty;  to  find  two  utter- 
ances which  present  authoritatively 
logical  variants  of  a  mooted  ques- 
tion, is  a  source  of  no  small  gratifi- 
cation. 

"I  have  always  been  among  those 
who  believe  that  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  speech  was  the  greatest 
safety,  because  if  a  man  is  a  fool 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  encourage 
him  to  advertise  the  fact  by  speak- 
ing." This  is  President  Wilson 
speaking,  while  Superintendent  Et- 
tinger  expresses  himself  differently : 
"Pernicious  and  traitorous  doc- 
trines, in  a  class  of  immature  minds, 
work  immeasurably  greater  harm 
than  the  poisoned  propaganda  of  a 
host  of  alien  spies.  Teachers  who 
wish  to  give  forth  the  poisonous 
effusions  of  destructive  radicalism 
have  no  place  in  the  schools." 

There  is  really  little  divergence 
in  these  seemingly  conflicting  views. 
The  conclusions  are  unlike  because 
the  premises  are  unlike.  President 
Wilson's  statement  ascribes  to  the 
auditors  a  degree  of  maturity  com- 
petent to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
folly  of  a  speaker.  The  immanence 
in  people  of  a  dependable  store  of 
common  sense  is  sure  to  be  evoked 
in  defense  of  principles  issuing  from 
the  funded  heritage  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. There  is  sanity  enough  in 
the  masses  and  it  is  of  wide  distri- 
bution.    It  is  possessed  of  a  pon- 


derability  sufficient  to  arrest  wild 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum  of  re- 
action and  maintain  it  within  the 
arc  of  conservatism. 

Dr.  Ettinger  does  not  see  safety 
in  the  inevitableness  of  the  fool's 
self-annihilation  because  the  imma- 
turity of  the  auditors  he  safeguards 
protracts  indefinitely  the  demise  of 
the  irresponsible  agitator.  Youth 
thrives  on  snap-shot  judgments ;  his 
logic  is  notoriously  flexible.  He 
reasons  with  his  emotions;  he  is 
hospitable  to  the  facts  that  present 
a  bland  face.  His  experience  as  a 
host  is  meagre ;  he  receives  alike  the 
unkempt  and  the  well-groomed. 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  com- 
bative notions,  youth  is  inadequately 
equipped  with  fool-killing  weapons. 
The  discipline  of  natural  conse- 
quences does  not  function  in  situa- 
tions in  which  naivete:  and  credu- 
lousness  are  exposed  to  sophistica- 
tion and  disingenuousness.  Meph- 
itic  doctrines  may  find  too  firm  a 
lodgement  owing  to  the  extreme 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  an  in- 
gratiating propagandist  had  planted 
them.  The  bias  thus  given  might 
well  prove  irreparable. 

The  logicality  of  Dr.  Ettinger's 
conclusions  is  obvious  when  one 
considers  the  nature  of  the  utterance 
he  proscribes.  Traitorous  effusions 
cannot  be  tolerated.  But  exalted  pa- 
triotic feeling  may  read  treason  in 
sincere,  mistaken,  criticism  of  politi- 
cal issues  whose  ramifications  ex- 
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tend  too  far  into  the  future  and 
too  deeply  into  unexplorable  re- 
cesses of  human  nature  to  warrant 
formulating  them  with  mathemat- 
ical exactitude.  Patriotism  often 
cloaks  a  blatant  philistinism  seek- 
ing to  reduce  to  their  own  level 
mountain  peaks  of  intellectualism ; 
its  sheer  inability  to  ascend  the 
heights  adorned  by  intellectual 
giants  finds  compensation  in  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  harass  them 
by  impugning  their  Americanism. 
One  finds  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  this  all-advised  censoriousness 
is  but  a  curable  form  of  reflex 
neurosis:  time  will  restore  the 
mental  balance  disturbed  by  war 
physchosis. 

While  blundering  patriotic  zeal  is 
effacing  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  treason  and  indiscretion  by 
creating  a  bond  of  synonimity  be- 
tween them,  there  is  need  of  a  wider 
tolerance  in  both  teacher  and  su- 
pervisor. Indeed,  no  teacher  need 
construct  for  himself  a  mental  zone 
of  neutrality;  he  need  not  take 
refuge  in  a  stultifying  detachment — 
a  form  of  intellectual  inoccuousness 
no  supervisor  would  encourage. 
He  will  only  achieve  a  re-orienta- 
tion. He  might  arrive  at  it  in  this 
wise!  Humanity  does  not  react 
altruistically.  Symbolically  public 
morality  is  not  a  circle  with  altru- 
ism as  its  central  point.  It  is  rather 
an  ellipse  with  two  focii,  altruism 
and  egotism.  The  pre-adolescent  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  the  selfish,  the 
acquisitive,  the  predatory.  The  ad- 
olescent is  more  responsive  to  the 
altruistic  appeal;  though  his  moral- 
ity is  assuming  the  elliptical  form. 
He  is  more  principled,  more  scru- 
lives  within  a  world  of  concrete 
images ;  the  other  is  widening  crev- 
ices affording  an  outlook  upon  the 
world  of  abstract  principles.    Sup- 


pose he  projects  against  the  back- 
ground the  discussion  of  Italian 
demand  for  Fiume  before  pupils  of 
Italian  parentage.  Twelve  year  old 
Pasquale  is  not  prepared  to  enter- 
tain the  array  of  reasons  which 
prompted  the  President's  communi- 
cation. The  centrality  of  his  being 
is  well  planted  within  the  circle  of 
unreasoned  acquisitiveness.  Any  at- 
tempt to  displace  this  focal  point 
may  lead  to  an  invasion  of  his 
susceptibilities.  To  him  the  ques- 
tion is  not  debatable.  But  sixteen 
year  old  Amando  is  amenable  to 
reasoning.  The  economic  exigencies 
of  the  hinterland  of  Fiume  may 
engage  his  efforts  with  profit.  He 
possesses  the  faculty  of  seeing  be- 
yond the  facts;  he  can  bring  to 
bear  imaginative  reason  to  the  end 
that  he  can  vision  1930  or  perhaps 
1950. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  Amando's 
capacity  to  plot  a  self-directed  curve 
lying  between  concrete  imagery 
tinged  with  a  primitive  egotism 
and  an  abstract  imagery  in  an  aura 
of  half-quixotic,  half-practical  altru- 
ism, the  question  of  Fiume  may  re- 
main for  him  entirely  within  thi: 
realm  of  blind  emotionalism.  A 
sense  of  actuality  might  actuate  the 
teacher  to  desist  from  the  bootless 
task  of  assaulting  his  intellect  while 
the  boy's  emotions — ^his  most  im- 
pervious and  inviolable  self — is  im- 
pregnable to  the  weapons  of  logic. 
Sentimental  ties  woven  out  of  racial 
and  spiritual  strands  must  remain 
alien  to  the  feelings  of  an  American 
teacher.  Common  sense  then  would 
dictate  a  yielding  attitude  on  the 
teacher's  part  founded  on  the  con- 
viction that  humanity  is  obedient 
to  the  promptings  of  the  heart  and 
ignores  the  importunacy  of  the 
head.    For, 
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Convince  a  man  against  his  will, 
And  he's  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

The  teacher  cannot  conquer  preju- 
dice, bias,  and  partisanship  with 
serried  ranks  of  arguments  and 
facts.  There  is  always  a  residue 
of  dissent  and  it  may  yield  to  sym- 
pathy, tact  and  the  reassociation  of 
the  emotional  elements. 

The  supervising  official  may  work 
out  a  similarly  sympathetic  philos- 
ophy. He  may  habituate  himself  in 
the  exercise  of  the '^  microcosmic 
vision  which  sees  particular  state- 
ments of  teachers  in  a  comprehen- 
sive texture  and  views  words  as 
possessing  a  nimbus  of  meaning 
whose  signification  is  a  fusion  of 
class  room  ''atmosphere"  and  eva- 
nescent intensity  of  feeling.  He 
learns  that  many  things  are  said 
because  of  aiorced  consecutiveness 
of  thinking  generated  by  circum- 
stances whose  occurrence  and  course 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
teacher;  he  learns  that  discussions 
may  betray  a  teacher  into  g^eneral- 
izations  whose  application  to  situa- 
tions unimagined  by  the  teacher  and 
sugi^stcd  by  connotation  of  its  word- 


content  may  lead  to  grave  mis- 
understandings. Repeated  conver- 
sations with  the  teachers  on  topics 
germane  to  the  subject  about  which 
the  teacher  has  expressed  question- 
able views,  should  lead  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  fair  estimate  of  the  in- 
tent and  extent  of  the  utterances 
under  advisement  And  this  under- 
standing may  be  hastened  if  the 
teacher  should,  thru  sympathy,  place 
himself  in  the  impersonal  attitude 
which  "sees  ourselves  as  others 
see  us." 

Language,  at  best,  is  an  ill-fitting 
vestment  of  thought;  and  thinking 
is  oft  enveloped  in  a  penumbra  of 
interrogation.  Besides,  thinking  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  emotions  which 
are  neither  transferable  to  others 
nor  subject  to  syllogistic  treatment. 
They  operate  in  inscrutable  ways  to 
create  a  something  which  nullifies 
clear  reasoning.  It  is  the  reaction 
of  the  hereditary  ethnic  and  environ- 
mental self!  A  supervisor  can  ill- 
afford  to  ignore  this  condition  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  teacher's 
obser\'ations  upon  mootabie  ques- 
tions. 
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Accomplishment 


GUNS  sounded  from  not  far  off. 
Rapidly  their  shocks  and  rever- 
berations increased.  The  air  quiv- 
ered and  vibrated,  it  hit  the  ear  with 
blows.  A  heavy  rumble  underran 
the  louder  reports.  A  dull  musical 
note  began,  growing  louder,  com- 
ing nearer^-a  mixed  tone  of  many 
pitches — ^whistles  installed  to  warn 
of  air  raids,  and  many  of  them. 

Not  France.  Not  war-time.  Right 
in  this  quiet  room  in  New  York  on 
May  17,  1919,  the  street  filled  but 


not  with  rushing  refugees,  only 
peaceful  policemen  waiting  to  fall 
in  line  for  their  annual  parade. 

There  can  be  but  one  meaning — 
the  Navy  airplanes  must  have 
reached  the  Azores,  and  a  new 
record  of  accomplishment  is  being 
announced. 

New  records  of  accomplishment 
have  been  anounced  so  fast  in  these 
last  months  that  no  man  has  been 
able  to  keep  track  of  them.  Censors 
have  held  them  back.    Fresh  evv- 
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dence  comes  in  the  daily  press  with 
every  morning's  issues.  The  world 
never  worked  so  hard — ^never  did  so 
much — and  the  whole  record  can 
never  be  read  by  any  one  man. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
accomplishment. 

The  work  before  us  is  colossal  as 
compared  with  what  we  have  done 
so  far.  Russia  is  prostrate.  Ger- 
many is  whining  and  unrepentant 
because  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  her  offenses.  She  says  she 
will  not  sign  a  treaty,  so  generous 
that  most  of  us  are  grinding  our 
teeth  and  finding  it  hard  to  be  mag- 
nanimous in  accord  with  those  who 
drew  that  treaty  in  our  names. 
Why?  They  seem  to  think  it  out- 
rageous— ^inhuman— calculated  to  en- 
slave the  "glorious"  "undefeated" 
"honorable"  Germans. 

Would  that  someone  had  had  the 
sense  to  propose  first  the  sort  of 
treaty  that  Germany  said  she  would 
demand  of  the  Allies  when  she  had 
won  the  war.  Then  they  might  ap- 
preciate the  easy  terms  now  offered. 

We  have  yet  to  accomplish  the 
regeneration  of  the  hearts  of  seventy 
million  Germans. 

How  can  we  do  it? 

Education.  Nothing  else  can  do 
it.  Nothing  else  will  be  found  to 
do  it.  Education  alone  will  ac- 
complish what  the  world  has  yet 
to  do. 

We  registered  some  23,000,000 
available  soldiers. 

Have  we  now  as  many  available 
teachers? 

Teachers  are  the  soldiers  of  edu- 
cation and  we  must  raise  an  army 
of  teachers  to  combat  Bolshevism, 
injustice,  selfishness,  dishonesty. 

Then  we  can  accomplish  the  real 
work  of  the  world. 
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Memo,  for  Subscribers 

During  the  paper  restrictions  in 
those  dark  days  when  every  pound  of 
paper  saved  meant  another  pound  of 
energy  directed  against  the  Hun, 
while  the  result  of  the  war  was  m 
doubt,  Educational  Foundations  com- 
bined two  issues  without  enlarging 
either  of  them. 

When  the  Armistice  was  signed  we 
announced  the  intention  to  publish 
two  additional  issues  in  July  and 
August  to  complete  the  ten  issues 
within  the  year  that  have  always 
been  supplied  to  each  subscriber. 

Consultation  and  correspondence 
with  many  of  our  readers  indicate  a 
preference  for  having  the  volume  end 
before  the  school  vacation  begins,  and 
for  the  same  reason  to  adjust  publi- 
cation dates  so  that  Volume  31  will 
not  begin  until  vacations  are  over  and 
educators  are  again  at  their  accus- 
tomed posts. 

For  this  reason  this  current  issue, 
dated  July,  will  be  placed  in  the  mails 
in  time  for  it  to  reach  all  subscribers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  school  term. 

This  issue  is  enlarged  and  provides 
the  reading  matter  of  which  our 
readers  were  deprived  last  Fall. 

The  new  volume  will  begin  as 
usual  with  the  September  number 
and  the  mailing  of  this  will  be  de- 
layed until  after  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber to  coincide  with  the  opening  of 
schools  and  the  return  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  their  homes,  after  which 
the  schedule  of  publication,  about  the 
25th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of 
issue,  will  be  resumed.    ' 


Repopulating  the  Earth,  our  lead- 
ing article  for  this  month,  is  one  of 
a  series  by  our  contributing  editor^ 


Model-Store  Department 


Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  The  other 
articles  of  the  series  appear  in  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  copy  contributed  to  us 
by  Dr.  Hillis.  We  also  acknowledge 
the  co-operation  of  the  Geo.  H. 
Doran    Co.    who    are    publishing    in 


book  form  some  of  the  works  on 
South  American  subjects  by  our  edi- 
tor Dr.  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper. 
Portions  of  "Understanding  South 
America"  having  special  interest  for 
our  readers  also  appear  in  these 
pages. 


MODEL-STORE  DEPARTMENT 

.    Conducted  by  Henry  Sterling  Chapin 


MODEL-STORE  using  teachers 
should  carefully  preserve  this 
issue  of  Educational  Foundations. 

The  foimdation  of  all  personal  hy- 
giene and  sanitary  practices  is  the  lib- 
eral use  of  soap.  Understanding  of 
what  soap  is,  what  it  can  be  expected 
to  do  and  why  is  essential,  and  the 
article  that  follows  will  be  useful 
every  month  in  the  year  in  every 
school.  It  should  be  in  every  school 
child's  home. 

The  war  conditions  of  last  Fall  re- 
duced the  pages  of  this  magazine  and 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  this  un- 
usual July  issue  for  this  year,  which 
is  so  late  in  the  school  year  that  no 
practical  class  work  can  be  conducted 
with  the  Model-Store  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  magazine,  so  no  attempt 
is  made  to  help  teachers  in  class 
work. 

But  if  our  teachers  will  promote 
the  fullest  understanding  of  cleanli- 
ness and  its  importance  as  a  final 
word  to  their  pupils  at  the  close  of 
the  season  there  is  great  liklihood 
that  some  fresh  faces  will  greet  the 
class  next  Fall  that  would  otherwise 
be  absent  through  disease  or  even 
death. 

Prominent  chemists  have  collabo- 
rated in  preparing  this  article.     It  is 


correct  in  chemistry  and  in  practical 
manufacturing  details.  It  hints  at 
economic  considerations  of  value  in 
all  upper  classes.  It  is  historically 
correct.     It  is  valuable. 

The  Story  of  Soap 

Does  water  mix  with  oil? 

No.  You  all  know  that  do  you? 
Then  why  are  we  always  trying  to 
mix  them? 

I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because  all 
animals  and  most  plants  contain  fat 
and  oily  substances;  so  wherever  we 
find  animal  life, — ^wherever  we  hu- 
man beings  try  to  live — we  find 
greasy  substances  to  which  dirt 
clings.  The  first  impulse  is  to  re- 
move that  dirt,  .and  water  is  the 
handiest  thing;  yet  water  will  not 
wash  it  away  because  water  does  not 
mix  with  oil. 

What  do  you  use  to  was!)  greasy 
dirt  from  pots  and  pans  and  from 
soiled  clothing? 

Soap. 

That  is  right.  Soap  is  necessary  to 
all  human  beings,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  in  the  countries  that 
were  cut  off  from  outside  supplies 
during  the  great  war  was  the  lack  of 
soap  and  the  uncleanness  and  disease 
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that  followed  when  this  common 
product  of  man's  genius  was  unob- 
tainable. 

You  must  use  soap  to  be  clean, 
healthy  and  happy,  to  have  your 
kitchen  clean  and  to  have  your  food 
cooked  in  clean  utensils  so  that  it  will 
have  a  fine  appetizing  flavor.  You 
can  have  no  delicious  roast  beef,  pork 
or  bacon,  gravy,  fried  potatoes,  cake, 
doughnuts  or  pie  unless  the  kitchen 
utensils  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
every  time  they  are  used  for  cooking, 
because  if  they  are  not  cleaned  the 
grease  upon  them  soon  becomes  ran- 
cid and  is  not  only  tmhealthy  but 
spoils  the  flavor  of  all  the  food  you 
cook  in  them. 

If  you  want  to  have  good  things 
to  eat  you  must  keep  the  kitchen 
clean,  and  to  keep  the  kitchen  clean 
you  must  use  soap,  and  soap  that 
really  cleans  and  leaves  things  whole- 
some and  sanitary. 

In  early  days,  with  growing  civili- 
zation there  came  to  the  human  race 
a  growing  desire  for  cleanliness,  not 
only  for  the  resultinjg^  gain  in  health 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  comfort. 
This  growing  desire  added  to  con- 
tinually increasing  knowledge,  re- 
sulted in  a  growth  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  until  it  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  the  day.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  produced  in  great 
factories  rather  than  made  in  small 
quantities  from  time  to  time  at  the 
home. 

Soap  is  formed  by  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  soda  or  potash  lyes  on  fats  or 
oils  and  the  history  of  soap  produc- 
tion includes  also  that  of  the  produc- 
tion of  lyes  which  in  fact  were  used 
as  cleansing  agents  before  the  discov- 
ery of  soap. 

Soap  as  we  know  it  today  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  to 
the  people  of  Biblical  times.  Such 
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references  as  we  have,  written  at  the 
time  of  these  people,  which  speak  of 
substances  termed  soap  really  refer 
to  lyes,  the  juices  of  certain  plants, 
fullers  earth  or  the  like.  The  lyes 
were  obtained  by  washing  out  the 
ashes  of  woods  or  of  certain  plants, 
notably  sea  plants.  When  the  mak- 
ing of  soap  was  first  discovered  the 
lyes  used  were  also  obtained  in  this 
way.  Fullers  earth  is  a  certain  var- 
iety of  clay  which  seems  to  have  the 
property  of  absorbing  dirt  and  is  still 
used  in  the  bleaching  and  refining  of 
oils.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
mixing  of  clothes  with  dirt  for  the 
removal  of  dirt  was  fairly  efficient 
and  the  Roman  fullers  were  in  an- 
cient times  a  people  of  some  import- 
ance. 

Real  soap  (although  of  a  crude 
variety)  is  first  spoken  of  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  who  tell  us  that  it  was 
the  German  tribes  to  the  North  who 
first  introduced  it  to  them.  It  seems 
rather  strange  that  these  semi-Bar- 
barians should  have  brought  soap  to 
the  civilized  Romans.  The  Germans 
used  their  soap  for  dyeing  their  hair 
red,  as  a  salve  for  skin  eruptions  and 
probably  to  less  extent  for  cleaning 
purposes.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taught  the  art  in  their  turn  by 
the  Gauls.  It  can  not  be  accurately 
determined  whether  the  discovery  of 
soap  should  be  credited  to  the  Gauls 
or  to  the  Phoenicians  who  on  their 
trading  trips  up  the  Mediterranean 
from  their  home  at  the  extreme  East 
of  this  sea  settled  in  Gaul  about  400 
B.  C.  and  are  supposed  to  even  have 
touched  the  island  of  Britain. 

The  soap  which  they  produced  was 
made  from  fat  and  from  lye  washed 
out  of  ashes.  The  ancients  preferred 
goat  suet  to  other  forms  of  fat  for 
the  making  of  their  soaps.  Soaps 
made  in  this  way  in  reality  did  not 
contain  a  great  deal  of  soap  in  all 
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probability  but  were  a  mixture  of 
soap,  emulsified  fat  and  carbonate 
lye. 

It  was  later  found  out  that  by 
mixing  burnt  lime  with  the  ashes 
before  washing  out  the  lye,  a  soap 
was  made  with  this  lye  that  had 
greater  washing  properties.  In  fact 
they  had  produced  instead  of  a  car- 
bonate lye,  a  caustic  lye,  which  with 
the  exception  of  contained  impurities 
is  what  is  used  today  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  A  caustic  lye  sap- 
onifies very  nearly  all  the  oil  and  for 
this  reason  gives  a  better  soap  than 
had  been  formerly  produced.  At 
present  the  caustic  lyes  used  in  soap 
manufacture  are  not  made  from 
wood  ashes  but  are  based  on  salt. 

Having  learned  the  art  of  soap 
making  from  the  Germans  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  gained  a  foothold  in 
the  Roman  Empire  and  b^^n  to 
flourish  there.  In  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii the  remains  of  an  old  soap  fac- 
factory  and  some  of  its  products  are 
to  be  found. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire the  soap  industry  still  remained 
in  Italy  and  about  700  A.  D.  we  find 
Italy  and  Spain  the  foremost  soap 
producers.  In  1400  A. '  D.  Venice 
was  producing  the  great  part  of  the 
world's  supply  of  soap  and  later  on 
in  1600  Italy  still  ranked  first  in  soap 
productions,  the  trade  now  centering 
around  Genoa  and  Savona  in  Italy, 
supplemented  by  a  good  quantity 
coming  from  Marseilles  in  France. 
However,  up  to  this  time  France  had 
been  supplied  mostly  with  Italian 
soaps,  the  French  word  ''Savon," 
and  through  this  our  word  soap,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  Italian  city  Sa- 
vona. 

However,  the  French,  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  to  whom  we 
may  perhaps  attribute  the  discovery 
of  soap,  made  rapid  strides,  and  Mar- 


seilles, benefited  by  a  good  distribut- 
ing point  in  its  harbor  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  an  abundant  nearby 
supply  of  olive  oil,  and  vegetable 
soda  made  from  the  sea  plants  along 
the  French  coast,  soon  came  to  be 
the  leading  soap  producing  city  of  the 
then  known  world.  And  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  unknown  part,  did  not 
use  soap. 

The  French  trade  in  soap  grew  to 
such  proportions  that  France  found 
herself  incapable  of  producing  all  the 
raw  materials  necessary  to  supply  her 
factories  and  was  obliged  to  look  to 
Spain  and  Italy  for  importations  of 
more  olive  oil  and  soda.  When  war 
shut  off  these  supplies  a  shortage 
accrued  especially  in  soda  and  the 
manufacturers  b^;an  to  call  for  other 
methods  of  producing  soda  than  the 
crude  one  of  washing  it  from  wood 
ashes.  To  relieve  the  situation  the 
French  government  offered  induce- 
ments to  the  French  chemists  for 
other  methods  of  production.  Among 
those  brought  forward  was  that  of 
Leblanc  which  was  adopted  and 
which  although  now  being  slowly  dis- 
placed by  a  more  recently  devised 
process  is  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  Leblanc's  process  produced 
soda  ash  from  conunon  salt,  sul- 
phuric acid,  coal  and  limestone.  This 
soda  ash  or  sodium  carbonate  is 
causticized  or  changed  to  caustic  soda 
by  the  action  of  burnt  limestone  just 
as  the  carbonate  lyes  from  washing 
out  the  wood  ashes  were  causticized 
with  burnt  lime. 

Helped  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Le  Blanc  built  a  factory  and  com- 
menced the  production  of  soda  ash 
on  a  large  scale.  The  soap  makers 
were  now  benefited  by  a  large  supply 
of  cheap  soda  of  a  higher  d^^ee  of 
purity  than  before  obtainable  and 
soap  making  received  an  added  im- 
petus. 
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But  Le  Blanc  had  not  reaped  the 
benefits  of  his  success  before  the 
French  Revolution  broke  and  Le 
Blac's  factory  with  all  others  was 
confiscated  and  declared  public  prop- 
erty, and  Le  Blanc  after  many  years 
of  striving  for  redress,  discouraged 
and  impoverished,  died  by  his  own 
hand. 

Shortly  after  this  another  French- 
man by  his  works  on  fats  and  oils 
was  able  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  their  constitution  and  with  this  in- 
creased knowledge  the  soap  maker 
was  enabled  to  put  soap  making  on 
the  scientific  basis  that  it  is  today. 

Chevreul  showed  that  all  fats  and 
oils  are  a  chemical  combination  of 
glycerine  and  fatty  acid  just  as  com- 
mon salt  is  a  chemical  combination  of 
caustic  soda  and  muriatic  acid;  ex- 
cept that  the  constituents  are  so  mild 
that  one  would  not  suspect  that  the 
fatty  acid  when  separated  was  any- 
thing but  a  regular  fat  or  oil,  chemical 
tests  being  necessary  to  prove  it  to  be 
an  acid,  although  extremely  weak. 
Similarly,  to  the  non-chemist  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  glycerine 
and  caustic  soda. 

Soap  is  made  by  chemically  "split- 
ting up"  the  fat  or  oil  by  means  of 
caustic,  generally  caustic  soda,  occas- 
ionally caustic  potash.  The  soda  or 
potash  takes  the  place  of  the  glycer- 
ine in  the  fat  and  forms  a  soap.  The 
glycerine  is  freed. 

In  a  modem  soap  works  the  fats 
are  run  into  huge  kettles  and  there 
treated  with  caustic  solution.  The 
mixture  is  boiled  by  steam  coming 
from  coils  at  the  bottom  of  the  ket- 
tles. These  kettles  very  often  are 
twenty  feet  or  more  deep  and  hold 
about  a  thousand  pounds  of  soap. 
When  the  entire  fat  has  been  con- 
verted into  soap  by  means  of  the 
caustic,  salt  is  thrown  in  and  as  soap 
is   inso!ub:e  in   salt  water,  the   soap 
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separates  and  floats  on  top  of  the  salt 
water  beneath.  This  water  contains 
traces  of  alkali  which  did  not  com- 
bine with  the  fat,  salt,  glycerine 
which  has  been  separated  from  the 
fat  and  any  impurities  which  might 
have  accidentally  been  pumped  into 
the  kettle  with  the  fat.  It  is  termed 
spent  lye.  The  spent  lye  is  drawn 
off  and  sent  to  the  glycerine  works 
where  it  is  purified  and  the  salt 
and  glycerine  recovered  by  evapo- 
ration. The  glycerine  is  sold  and  the 
salt  returned  to  the  soap  kettles.  The 
soap  remaining  in  the  kettle  is  gen- 
erally further  washed  to  remove  all 
the  glycerine  commercially  possible 
and  then  brought  by  the  soap  maker 
into  the  correct  condition  so  as  to 
have  as  pleasing  a  color  and  texture 
as  possible  after  it  has  been  cooled 
and  cut  into  cakes.  The  soap  is  then 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  kettle  until 
conditions  are  right  and  then  is 
drawn  off,  usually  through  a  crutcher 
when  certain  admixtures  are  made 
into  frames  where  it  is  left  to  cool 
and  harden.  These  frames  usually 
hold  from  1000  to  1500  or  1600  lbs. 
of  soap  apiece.  When  thoroughly 
cooled  the  sides  of  the  frames  are  re- 
moved and  the  soap  sent  through  ma- 
chines which  cut  the  soap  into  cakes 
of  the  right  shape  and  size  by  means 
of  wires.  The  cakes  are  dried  for 
24  to  48  hours  in  a  dry  room.  When 
a  skim  of  dry  soap  has  formed  over 
the  outside  of  the  cakes,  they  are  sent 
to  the  presses  where  they  are  stamped 
with  their  name,  etc.,  and  then 
wrapped  and  packed  in  boxes.  This 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  process  which 
a  common  household  soap  undergoes. 
A  toilet  soap  has  a  little  more  compli- 
cated treatment  after  being  taken 
from  the  frames,  but  this  difference 
is  not  of  enough  importance  to  be 
outlined  here. 

Soaps  on   the  market   can  be  di- 
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vided  into  two  large  classes,  hard 
soaps  and  soft  soaps.  Soft  soaps 
may  be  soft  because  of  any  of  the 
following  reasons.  They  may  be  pot- 
ash instead  of  soda  soaps,  they  may 
contain  more  water  than  the  hard 
soaps,  or  they  may  be  made  of  softer 
materials  than  the  hard  soaps. 

These  substances  all  possess  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  mingling  with  water 
and  afterwards  mingling  readily  with 
oil,  grease  or  fat,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
simple  and  easy  matter  to  wash 
greasy  dirt  from  the  body,  from  the 
clothing,  from  pots  and  pans  and 
household  articles  so  that  our  homes 
can  be  kept  spotless  and  clean,  free 
from  disease  germs  which  accumu- 
in  dirt,  and  we  can  live  healthier  and 
happier  lives. 

Soap  has  been  called  the  beginning 
of  civilization  because  without  soap 
cleanliness  is  very  difficult  and  often 
impossible. 

On  account  of  the  practice  of  a 
few  unscrupulous  soap  makers  of 
loading  up  their  soaps  with  useless 
and  sometimes  harmful  excesses  of 
filling  substances  it  is  wise  to  buy 
5oaps  made  by  standard  firms  who 
<:an  be  relied  on  to  give  full  value. 
Long  ago  this  was  recognized  and 
a  practice  was  started  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Babbitt  of  having  each  cake  of  his 
^oap,  after  being  cut  into  convenient 
size  for  use,  stamped  with  its  particu- 
lar brand  and  make  so  that  the  con- 
•sumer,  if  pleased  with  the  soap,  could 
always  recognize  it  and  continue  buy- 
ing the  same  kind. 

Before  this,  soap  had  been  sold 
-in  long  bars  from  which  pieces  of 
varying  size  were  cut  off  by  the  seller 
for  each  customer. 

One  of  the  principle  features  of 
the  Babbitt  plan  for  serving  the  pub- 
lic is  to  make  the  soap  as  low  in  cost 
.as  the  necessary  expenses  of  handling 
-it  through  the  stores  and  putting  it 


where  you  can  easily  buy  it,  will  per- 
mit, with  a  fair  and  just  return  to  all 
who  do  the  work. 

In  nearly  every  line  of  business  to- 
day, a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
things  you  use  is  the  cost  of  paying 
the  storekeepers  and  the  freight  and 
express  companies  for  handling  the 
goods  and  storing  them  and  transact- 
ing the  business  necessary  to  get 
them  from  the  factory  to  your  home. 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  many 
people  are  likely  to  think  that  because 
an  article  is  sold  for  10  cents  it  must 
be  better  than  a  5  cent  article  of 
similar  kind,  but  in  this  business  of 
making  soap  it  often  happens  that  the 
manufacturer  whose  dealings  with 
the  store  keepers  have  been  going  on 
for  years,  finds  the  cost  of  delivering 
his  products  low  which  enables  him 
to  make  a  fair  profit  at  a  lower  price 
than  is  possible  for  others. 

So  today  you  will  find  Babbitt's 
soap  costing  usually  about  5  cents 
and  only  half  as  much  as  products 
that  often  are  not  so  good,  and  this 
rule  applies  to  everything  they  make. 

To  make  soap  more  convenient  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  different  purposes 
in  the  household  for  which  soap  is 
needed,  "^B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.  makes  it 
in  several  forms.  Bars  for  use  in 
the  wash  tubs  are  marked  B.  T.  Bab- 
bitt's Best  Soap,  sold  for  5  cents  a 
cake,  excepting  where  war-time  ex- 
penses have  compelled  the  dealers  to 
charge  a  little  more.  It  is  absolutely 
reliable  for  all  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  made. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.  also  makes  soap 
in  the  form  of  powder  under  the 
trade-mark  "1776."  This  powder 
contains  no  adulteration  and  is  made 
from  pure  and  clean  materials,  and 
is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  clothes. 
It  is  also  very  handy  in  washing 
dishes,  pots  and  kettles,  because  it 
dissolves  quickly. 
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Another  product  of  this  long 
tablished  organization  is  Babbitt's 
Cleanser,  the  basic  price  of  which  is 
also  only  5  cents  whereas  most  clean- 
sers cost  ten  cents.  This  is  especially 
adapted  for  scouring  floors,  scrubbing 
bath  tubs,  sinks,  and  cleaning  painted 
wood  work.  It  not  only  cleans  as 
soap  cleans,  but  contains  scouring 
material  which  polishes  and  purifies. 
It  contains  no  caustic  and  no  add 
and  will  not  cause  damage.  It  is 
even  used  by  mechanics,  plumbers, 
printers  and  others  who  do  work  that 
makes  the  hands  very  dirty  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  off  the  grease 
and  ink  and  other  things  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  remove  with  ordi- 
nary soap. 

Sometimes  grease  gathers  in  great 
quantities,  as  in  the  drain  of  a  sink, 
and  no  soap  is  strong  enough  for  this 
purpose.  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.  make 
lye  (which  must  be  handled  carefully 
because  of  its  great  strength)  but 
with  the  directions  (on  each  pack- 
age) to  guide  you  it  has  many  uses 
in  the  household  besides  the  cleaning 
of  drains  and  pipes,  where,  with  hot 
water,  it  will  remove  accumulations 
of  heavy  grease  that  otherwise  would 
require  a  plumber  to  take  down  the 
pipes.  It  is  also  invaluable  for 
making  home-made  soap,  peeling 
fruit,  etc. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  without 
such  service  as  Babbitt's  render  our 
modem  healthy  living  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  and  would  certainly 
cost  a  good  deal  more  through  the 
high  prices  that  could  be  charged  if 
you  had  no  guide  to  high  quality  and 
low  price. 


Q.  When   was   real  soap  first   well 

known? 
A.  When  the  Roman  Empire  was  at 

the  height  of  its  power. 
Q.  Who   brought   soap   to   the   Ro- 
mans? 
A.  Semi-savage     tribes     from     the 

North. 
Q.  From  whom  are  they  supposed  to 

have  learned  the  art  of  making 

soap? 
A.  From  the  Gauls. 
Q.  From  whom  did  they  get  it? 
A.  Probably  from  the  Phoenicians. 
Q.  What  did  they  use  for  soap  in  the 

earliest  days? 
A.  Drainings    of    wet    wood    ashes, 

really  lye,  fullers  earth,  etc. 
Q.  What  combinations  of  substances 

are  used  to  make  hard  soap? 
A.  Fat  or  oil  with  soda. 
Q.  What  combinations  of  substances 

are  used  to  make  soft  soap? 
A.  Fat  or  oil  with  lye,  or  potash. 
Q.  Why  must  soap  be  used  in  the 

household  ? 
A.  To  avoid   accumulations   of   dirt 

where  disease  can  breed,  to  keep 

every  one  healthy,  and  to  keep 

cooking  utensils   clean   so   that 

the  food  will  have  fine  flavor. 
Q.  How  can  you  tell  good  soap  from 

bad  soap? 
A.  By  the  brand  of  a  maker  who  is 

known  to  make  good  soap. 
Q.  When  should  lye  be  used  alone? 
A.  When  soap  is  not  strong  enough 

for  the  work. 
Q.  How  many  uses  for  soap  can  you 

think  of? 
Write   a  composition  about   soap. 
(Home  work.) 
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One  Hundred  Boys  Who  left  School  to  go  to  Work 

(Continued) 

In  this  installment  of  "An  Investigation  into  the  Cases  of  One  Hundred 
Boys  who  Left  School  to  go  to  Work,  we  publish  a  description  of  tests  used 
in  the  investigation,  results  obtained,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  It  is 
suggested  that  educators  may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  using  these 
tests,  following  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  article.  Mr.  Cohen  will  be  glad 
to  receive  all  results  of  such  tests. 

In  the  next  issue  we  shall  publish  the  final  article  in  the  investigation  en- 
titled:   "A  Course  of  Study  for  Continuation  Schools." 

Criticisms  of  ths  Work  op  thb  Public  School  Childrbn 


INTERVIEWING  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  largest  business  es- 
tablishments,  the  writer  has  gathered 
the  following  criticisms  of  the  work 
of  the  public  school  children  who  are 
employed  by  them. 

I.  Mentality 

The  children  have  not  been  trained 
to  observe.  They  have  not  good 
memories.  They  lack  initiative. 
Most  of  them  are  "blind."  They  do 
not  take  careful  note  of  their  sur- 
roundings. 

II.  Knovirledge 

They  are  not  accurate.  They  do 
not  know  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic.  They  cannot  fill 
out  the  ordinary  business  forms, 
e.  g.y  application  for  employment. 
They  do  not  use  correct  English  in 
their  speech.  They  are  not  well- 
read.  Their  penmanship  is  ill^ble. 
They  do  not  talk  in  complete  state- 
ments. 

III.  Habits 

They  are  careless.  They  ''look  at 
the  dock.''    They  are  not  interested 


in  their  work.  They  are  not  neat 
They  are  not  methodical.  They  have 
no    respect    for   property. 

What  is  Desired 

I.  Mentality.  The  boys  should  be 
observant,  should  have  good  mem- 
ories»  and  should  possess  initiative. 
They  should  be  alert  and  bright 

II.  They  should  be  accurate  rather 
than  speedy.  They  should  be  able  to 
calculate  accurately  and  quickly. 
They  should  be  able  to  fill  out  busi- 
ness blanks  intelligently.  Th^ 
should  speak  good  English  and  talk 
in  statements,  not  monosyllables  or 
phrases.  A  certain  amount  of  cul- 
ture is  preferred.  Legibility  of  pen- 
manship is  preferred  to  rapidity. 

III.  Habits  of  neatness,  careful- 
ness, and  system  are  desired.  Cer- 
tain business  habits  are  essential. 

The  Tests 

The  following  tests  were  given : 

1.  Oral  Arithmetic 

2.  Written  Arithmetic. 

3.  Spelling. 

4.  English. 

5.  Penmanship. 
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The  writer  would  greatly  desire  to 
continue  the  series  of  tests  so  as  to 
include  (6)  Geography,  (7)  History^ 
(8)  Civics,  (9)  Current  Events, 
(10)  Reading.  Such  an  extension 
would  be  of  great  value  in  drawing 
definite  conclusions  for  this  work. 

The  purposes  of  these  tests  were: 

A.  To  ascertain  how  much  these 

boys  knew  of  the  academic 
subjects ; 

B.  To    ascertain    in    what    sub- 

jects they  were  weak ; 

C.  To  discover  what  the  evening 

or  continuation  school  could 
do  to  strengthen  these  weak 
spots  or  eliminate   them; 

D.  To  compare  the  abilities  of 

these  boys  with  those  of 
boys  of  the  same  age  who 
are  still  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  note 
in  what  respects  the  results  obtained 
from  these  tests  contributed  to  an- 
swer the  following  questions : 

I.  Are  these  boys  so  deficient  that 
the    criticism    of    merchants 
with  respect  to  their  lack  of 
knowledge   of   the   rudiments 
is   justified? 
II.  Are  these  boys  typical  in  intelli- 
gence,  ability,   and   education 
of  the  public  school  boy  so 
that  criticism  leveled  at  them 
and  their  kind  may  reason- 
ably   be    directed    at    other 
school   children? 
III.  What  do  these  boys  need  in  the 
way  of  Vocational  Guidance 
and  Vocational  Education? 

Because  of  the  conditions,  the  boys 
were  irregular  in  attendance.  Those 
who  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  be- 
ing no  longer  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law, 
left   the   school.      New    pupils   kept 
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coming  in  during  the  year.  Other 
pupils  moved  out  of  the  district. 
For  these  and  other  obvious  reasons, 
the  number  tested  was  not  always  the 
same;  but  about  three- fourths  of 
those  who  entered  on  the  first  day  of 
the  term  remained  during  the  year. 
Our  tests,  therefore,  measure  fairly 
the  abilities  of  this  group. 

The  time  when  these  tests  were 
given  varied.  It  extended  over  a 
period  of  four  months, — from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
February.  The  Oral  Arithmetic  test 
was.  held  in  October;  the  Written 
Arithmetic  test  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber ;  the  English  test  was  given  in  the 
middle  of  January;  the  Spelling 
Test  was  held  in  February,  the  pen- 
manship was  rated  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  papers  submitted  tn  the 
questionnaire  in  October,  as  soon  as 
the  boys  enrolled  in  the  school. 

All  the  tests  were  held  in  the  even- 
ing, from  8:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  same 
tests.  Oral  Arithmetic  and  Spelling, 
given  to  certain  day  school  pupils, 
were  all  held  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
month  of  March.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  these  tests  could  not  be 
given  in  the  evening  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  prescribed  for  the 
subjects  of  this  investigation.  Such 
a  comparison  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
in  drawing  conclusions  of  any  im- 
portance and  weight. 

In  judging  the  results  these  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  these  boys  were 
not  very  punctual  in  coming  to 
school.  Many  of  them,  furthermore, 
were  so  fatigued  that  they  were  seen 
to  fall  asleep  at  their  desks.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  untidy,  in- 
attentive, and  unprepossessing.  They 
were,  however,  well  disciplined  and 
obedient,  if  not  exactly  courteous. 

In    all    instances,    except    where 
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otherwise  specifically  mentioned,  the 
tests  were  given  or  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  the  investigator,  the  ques- 
tions being  asked  by  him  personally. 

The  papers  were  corrected  by 
various  methods,  sometimes  by  teach- 
ers of  other  classes;  sometimes  by 
the  investigator;  at  other  times,  the 
teachers  of  one  class  investigated 
corrected  the  papers  of  the  other 
class. 

In  all  cases  the  papers  were  in- 
spected by  the  investigator  and  the 
results  tabulated  by  him. 

The  conclusions  were  all  made  by 

the  investigator  and  are  to  be  con- 
sidered direct  and  specific  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  study  of  these 
particular  cases  under  investigation. 
No  general  conclusions  are  drawn  as 
the  investigator  believes  that  the 
cases  studied  are  too  few  in  num- 
ber and  are  not  typical  of  cases  of  all 
boys  who  are  compelled  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work 

The  results  obtained,  therefore,  ap- 
ply only  to  this  investigation  and  are 
not  to  be  extended  to  the  cases  of 
other  boys  who  have  left  school  to 
go  to  work.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever a  strong  presumption  is  raised 
that  what  has  been  discovered  to  be 
true  here  may  be  found  to  apply  to 
other  working  boys  as  well. 

Sei*ection  of  Arithmetic  Test  No. 
1  Oral  Arithmetic 

This  test  was  given  to  gauge  the 
mental  alertness  of  the  pupils,  their 
ability  to  work  without  performing 
the  operations  on  paper,  ability  to 
apply  fundamental  processes  to  the 
solution  of  practical  problems,  accur- 
acy in  finding  such  solutions,  speed 
in  obtaining  the  correct  answer,  and 
mental  retentiveness. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  problems  should  be  varied,  famil- 
iar, typical  of  experiences  in  the  busi- 


ness world,  not  too  simple,  and 
should  involve  knowledge  of  pro- 
cesses as  well  as  application  of  the 
processes,  and  ability  to  analyze  and 
reason. 

It  will  be  seen  that  examples  1  and 
6  in  this  test  are  such  as  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  is  often  called  upon  to 
solve. 

Examples  5  and  10  were  given 
largely  to  test  general  intelligence 
and  involve  more  than  one  operation. 
Careless  and  hasty  work  would  ac- 
count in  a  large  measure  for  inaccur- 
ate answers,  for  the  operations  in- 
volved are  very  simple,  the  numbers 
are  easily  retained,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  processes  not  very  difiicult  to 
see. 

Examples  2,  3  and  4,  were  selected 
to  test  ability  to  work  with  common 
business  fractions.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  example  2.  In  example 
3,  inaccuracy  would  be  due  to  in- 
ability to  divide  correctly,  mistake  in 
application  of  processes,  or  careless 
work.  Similar  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  mistakes  in  example  4. 

Problem  6  was  especially  selected 
because  of  the  necessity  to  retain 
the  different  items  mentally.  The 
various  processes  applied  are  simple. 
Those  who  secured  the  correct  an- 
swer were  mentally  alert  and  able  to 
retain  mentally  the  various  items. 

Problems  8  and  7  involved  a 
knowledge  of  percentage.  Here  it 
became  necessary  to  analyze  the  prob- 
lem, ascertain  what  is  given,  what  is 
to  be  found,  and  how  to  perform  the 
operations.  In  problem  7,  those  who 
were  not  alert  would  give  the  dis- 
count for  the  answer  instead  of  the 
amount  paid.  In  problem  8,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  how  to  find  2%  of 
the  number  mentally. 

Problem  9  involved  knowledge  of 
multiplication  as  well  as  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "gross." 
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It  may  be  objected  that  the  prob- 
lems of  this  test  are  too  simple  to  be 
given  to  boys  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  14,  who  have  passed 
through  the  first  six  grades  of  school 
life,  and  some  of  whom  were  about 
to  graduate  when  they  left  school  to 
go  to  work.  If  such  should  be  the 
case,  the  results  obtained  should  be 
high.  If  the  results  obtained  should 
be  low,  they  show  that  the  subjects 
tested  are  poor  in  mental  ability,  or 
were  not  taught  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic,  or  that  they  are  careless, 
inaccurate,  and  lazy. 

In  order  that  we  might  the  better 
trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, a  comparison  was  made  of  the 
results  obtained  in  four  different 
schools  where  this  test  was  given 
with  the  results  obtained  from  the 
one  hundred  boys  under  investiga« 
tion.  If  all  classes  of  boys  alike  fail 
in  the  test,  the  poor  results  may  be 
attributed  directly  to  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  methods  of 
teaching.  If,  however,  the  results 
vary,  then  different  factors  are  in- 
volved. 

The  four  schools  selected  repre- 
sent schools  in  different  sections  of 
the  city;  one  is  located  in  a  residen- 
tial district  of  the  better  class  and  is 
marked  II;  the  second  is  located  in 
an  outlying  section  of  the  city,  a  resi- 
dential district  with  children  of 
mediocre  ability,  and  is  marked  III; 
the  third  is  located  in  a  congested 
district  where  the  children  are  of 
foreign  birth  or  descendants  of  fore- 
igners, and  is  mariced  IV ;  the  fourth 
school  is  located  in  a  town  not  in 
New  York  State,  where  the  children 
come  from  homes  of  working  people, 
mostly  of  foreign  birth,  and  is 
mariced  V. 

Ability  in  Arithmetic 

Two  tests  in  arithmetic  were  given. 
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Test  1  was  given  to  estimate  the  abil- 
ity m  Oral  Arithmetic.  Test  2  was 
given  to  estimate  the  ability  in  the 
fundamental  processes,  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division. 
Each  test  consisted  of  the  ex- 
amples. The  tests  were  given  at 
various  times.  The  corrections 
were  made  by  two  teachers,  teacher 
of  one  class  rating  the  papers  of  the 
other  class.  The  ratings  w.ere  veri- 
fied by  the  writer. 

Test  I.    Oral  Arithmetic 
The  Questions 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  3}i  pounds 
of  sugar  at  8  cents  a  pound. 

2.  From  18H  yds.  of  cloth,  6}i 
yds.  were  cut,  how  many  yds.  of 
cloth  remained? 

3.  If  it  takes  3^  yards  of  cloth 
to  make  a  suit,  how  many  suits 
can  be  made  out  of  25  yards? 

4.  How  many  yards  will  be 
needed  for  4  suits  ?  (Use  same  fig- 
ures as  in  problem  3.) 

5.  A  messenger  boy  earns  $6.50 
per  week  as  wages,  working  6  days 
a  week.  He  gets  tips  amounting  to 
50  cents  a  day.  What  are  his  total 
earnings? 

6.  You  went  to  the  store  and 
bought  2  lbs.  coffee  at  32  cents  a  lb., 
1  pkg.  of  cereal  for  15  cents,  1  lb. 
tea  for  35  cents,  and  j^  pound  of 
butter  at  48  cents  a  pound.  How 
much  must  you  pay? 

7.  A  bill  of  goods  amounting  to 
$2,000  is  sold  at  a  discount  of  10% 
for  cash.    How  much  is  paid? 

8.  A  $325  piano  is  sold  at  2%  off 
because  of  a  slight  damage.  What 
is  the  discount? 

9.  What  will  7  gross  of  lead  pen- 
cils cost  at  $1.25  per  gross? 

10.  Your  employer  sent  you  for 
100  2  cent  stamps  and  200  1  cent 
stamps.  How  much  change  will 
you  bring  back  from  a  $5  bill  ? 
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Tabw  XVII. 

A 

6. 

26       20       35       55 

41 

Results 

of  the  Oral  Arithmetic  Test 

7. 
8. 

0       60       71        56 
19       44       38       65 

64 
49 

ExampI 

e     No.  correct 

No.  wrong 

9. 

44       68       48       81 

67 

1. 

41 

15 

10. 

15       74       95       83 

88 

2. 

25 

31 

3. 

15 

41 

4. 

9 

47 

( 

Summary  Table  XVIII. 

A 

5. 

16 

40 

6. 

12 

44 

No.  Taking  Test 

7. 

0 

56 

8. 

5 

51 

School    I.        II.      III.       IV. 

V. 

9. 

17 

39 

No. 

28     313       38       89 

59 

10. 

•    9 

47 

Class  Average 

Table  XVII. 

B 

31%    65%    66%    71% 

69% 

Results  of  the  test 

by  classes 

• 
1 

' 

Per  cent  correct 

1. 

— School    of  group  under 

con- 

Ex. 

8th  grade 

7th  grade 

sideration. 

1.  70  73 

2.  41  48 

3.  19  35 

4.  22  48 

5.  55  11 

6.  26  4 

7.  0  17 

8.  19  0 

9.  44  0 
10.  15  18 


Table  XVIII.    A 

Oral   Arithmetic    Test. — Comparison 
of  Results  in  5  different  schools 

Eighth  Grade  Pupils 


11,  111,  IV  and  v.— Day  schools 
in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 

Table  XVIII.    B 

Oral   Arithmetic    Test.    Comparison 

of  Results 

Seventh  Grade  Pupils 


I. 


Problem 
No. 


II.      III.       IV.      V. 
Per  Cent  Correct 


Problem 
No. 


I.        II.      III.       IV. 
Per  Cent  Correct 


V. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


70  91 

41  66 

19  80 

22  69 

55  76 


95 

86 

90 

48 

75 

78 

77 

65 

66 

79 

76 

71 

79 

72 

80 

1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


73 

48 

35 

48 

11 

4 

17 

0 

0 

18 


87 
71 
70 
58 
65 
31 
56 
43 
60 
70 


78 
48 
66 
42 
38 
24 
45 
23 
36 
40 


not 
given 


75 
54 
51 
52 
71 
28 
24 
37 
52 
61 
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SuMicASY  Tabu  XVIII.    B 


I. 


II.      III.       IV.      V. 


No.  Taking  Test 


School   28      381 


40 


—       65 


Class  Average 
No.      25%      61%    44%    —    50% 

Selection  of  Test  No.  2.  Arith- 
metic 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many 
business  people,  e.g.,  managers  of 
large  department  stores,  heads  of 
industrial  establishments,  and  others 
that  the  product  of  the  schools  is 
far  below  that  which  is  desired. 
Most  often  has  the  charge  been 
made  that  the  boys  enter  upon  a 
life  of  commerce,  industry,  and 
other  pursuits,  unable  to  add  a 
column  of  figures,  or  to  perform  any 
of  the  fundamental  operations  with 
satisfactory  accuracy  or  a  sufficient 
degree  of  speed. 

To  prove  or  disprove  these  con- 
tentions, this  arithmetic  test  consist- 
ing of  ten  examples  was  given  to 
the  boys  in  the  evening  school  who 
are  the  subjects  of  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Example  No.  1  involves  addi- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents,  7  addends, 
such  as  may  be  met  in  any  daily 
clerical  work. 

Example  No.  2  involves  addition 
of  8  addends,  numbers  of  different 
orders  and  in  various  combinations. 
Another  factor  in  performing  this 
work  correctly  would  be  the  correct 
writing  of  the  numbers  from  dicta- 
tion. 

Example  No.  3  is  subtraction  of 
dollars  and  cents. 

Example  No.  4  involves  multipli- 
cation. 
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Example  No.  5  involves  multipli- 
cation by  a  mixed  number.  Here 
a  knowledge  of  multiplication  of 
fractions  is  necessary. 

Example  No.  6  is  one  in  long 
division. 

Example  No.  7  involves  multipli- 
cation and  division  of  fractions. 
Only  simple  business  fractions  are 
used. 

Example  No.  8  involves  ability  to 
write  decimals,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  rules  for  dividing  a  decimal  by 
a  decimal. 

Example  No.  9  involves  ability  to 
write  simple  decimals  of  two  and 
three  orders  and  ability  to  subtract 
and  to  add  decimals. 

Example  No.  10  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  percentage,  ability  to  write 
a  per  cent  as  a  decimal  or  as  a 
fractional  equivalent  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  case  in  percentage. 

Arithmetic  Test  No.  2 

Fundamental  Operations 


1.  Add 

2.  Add 

$    325 

$809,232 

22.98 

73.005 

1.49 

2.789 

14.50 

974 

20.00 

69.568 

725 

730 

100.78 

.  10 

24.986 

3.  $82.75 

4.  834          5.  780 

39.49 

X  749               X  6^ 

6.  327  /  80  959 

7.  2>4x>4--j4 

8.  2.5  ^  .005 

9.  1.05  plus  .3  plus  .075  minus  1.75 
10.  Find  yi^c  of  $5,000. 
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I.  Note:  All  examples  are  to  be 
dictated. 

11.  Note    time    of    those    who 
fiinish  first. 

III.  Count  time  from  word  "Go"; 
do  not  count  the  writing  of  the 
examples  in  the  time  limit. 

IV.  Stop  when  time  limit  has 
been  reached. 

V.  Time  limit  is  15  minutes. 

TABI.E  XIX.     Resuws  o?  Arith- 
metic Test  No.  2 

Fundamental  Operations 

8th  Grade  7th  Grade 
27  papers  28  papers 


u 
O 

1^     9.     ^ 

o 

S     «     o 

« 

o 
2 

O          ^          CI 

#    :z;    # 

Example 

1.  Addition 

17 

70    20    71 

2.  Addition 

11 

50      3    11 

3.  Subtraction 

18 

80    26    93 

4.  Multiplication 

17 

70    19    70 

5.      "    Mixed  No. 

12 

40    12    42 

$.  Division 

12 

40      5    18 

7.  Fractions 

8 

30      7    25 

8.  Div.  of  Decimals 

0 

0      9    32 

9.  Add.  and   Subtr.    * 

'       0 

0      0      0 

10.  Percentage 

12 

50    19    70 

Class  Average 

41%    43% 

General  average 

42% 

Time  Limits. 

Table  XX 

No.  of  Boys          Time  of  doing  work 

8th  Grade  7th 

3               4 

V 

8               0 

9' 

6              12 

IC 

2               2 

12' 

2               0 

13' 

5               3 

W 

4               7 

ly 

Average  time:    8th 

grad 

e  IC;  7th 

grade  IC. 

Engush  Test 

Selection  of  the  Questions 

The  purpose  of  the  test  in  Eng- 
lish was  to  ascertain  the  ability  of 
these  boys  to  write  English  sen- 
tences correctly,  to  write  an  original 
letter  and  the  superscription  on  the 
envelope,  and  to  apply  fundamental 
rules  of  syntax,  in  correcting  com- 
mon errors  in  English  speech. 

Other  and  minor  aims  were  to  as- 
certain the  degree  of  spelling  pro- 
ficiency, knowledge  of  irregfular  verb 
forms,  ability  to  read  and  interpret 
correctly  a  simple  English  state- 
ment such  as  a  daily  want  adver- 
tisement ;  a  knowledge  of  and  ability 
to  use  correctly  the  common  punc- 
tuation marks;  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  method  of  indenting  and 
arranging  the  parts  of  a  simple 
letter. 

As  a  knowledge  of  technical 
grammar  is  merely  cultural  and 
does  not  apparently  contribute  to  vo- 
cational efficiency,  no  questions  were 
proposed  in  (a)  diagramming  or  an- 
alysis of  sentences;  (b)  parsing  of 
parts  of  speech;  (c)  definitions  of 
parts  of  speech ;  (d)  rules  of  techni- 
cal grammar;  (c)  etymology;  (e) 
synthesis. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  pro- 
pose the  following  test: 

I.  Write  a  letter  answering  an 
advertisement  that  appeared  in  a 
daily  newspaper. 

II.  Write  the  adress  for  the  en- 
velope. 

III.  Sentences  involving  the  cor- 
rect use  of  common  irregular  verbs. 

IV.  Sentences  culled  at  random 
from    the    boys'    own    conversation. 
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The  boys  were  to  select  the  violations 
of  the  rules  governing  good  English 
usage,  and  to  rewrite  the  sentences  in 
correct  form.  No  reasons  for  the 
changes  were  required. 

Engush  Test 

Following  are  the  test  questions 
submitted  to  the  boys  to  test  their 
abiltiy  in  writing  good  English  : 

I.  Wanted— Boy    (16)    for  office 
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work.    References.    Address  X.Y.Z. 
60  Wall  St. 

Answer  this  "ad." 
II.  Address  the  envelope. 

III.  Use  the  proper  word : 

1.  see,  saw,  seen.    He  has 

his  friend. 

2.  I     my    employer    this 

morning. 

3.  do,  did,  done.     Has  he 

his  work  well? 

4.  He   his  duty  faithfully 
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last  month. 

IV.  Rewrite  these  sentences  cor- 
rectly : 

1.  Me  and  my  friend  would  have 
came  to  see  you. 

2.  He  seen  his  friend  this  morn- 
ing. 

3.  Between  you  and  I  these  kind 
of  books  are  no  good. 

4.  He  is  the  most  unkindest  man 
I  know. 

Table  XXI.     Results  of  English 

Test 

Papers  36  27 

8th  grade  7th 
I.    Was  the  letter  an  answer 
to  the  advertisement? 

(a)  How  many  failed?        2  1 

(b)  How  many  attempted 

but  did  not  understand?  2  0 

(c)  Number     who     made 
mistakes  in  the  heading.    6  18 

(d)  No.   who   made   mis- 
takes in  the  address.       24  20 


(e)  No.   who   made   mis- 

takes in  the  salutation. 

16 

21 

(f)  Words    misspelled    in 

body  of  letter. 

1.  No.   with    1   word 

wrong. 

8 

3 

2.  No.  with  2  words 

wrong. 

5 

4 

3.  No.  with  3  words 

wrong  or  more. 

1 

2 

4.  No.  with  no  words 

"wrong." 

22 

18 

(g)  Mistakes  in  conclusion 

4 

18 

(h)  Mistakes  in  punctua- 

tion. 

6 

25 

(i)  Envelope     correctly 

done.       ' ' 

28 

24 

II.  Errors  in   English. 

1.  seen 

25 

25 

2.  saw 

26 

25 

3.  done 

26 

25 

4.  did 

24 

23 

III.  False  Syntax.    Errors. 

1.  I 

22 

20 

2.  come 

20 

22 

3.  saw 

25 

24 

4.  me 

3 

3 

5.  this 

1 

1 

6.  is 

0 

0 

7.  most  unkindest 

5      ' 

4 
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Spei-ung  Test        »' 
Selection  of  the  Test 

As  will  be  observed  from  a 
perusal  of  these  pages,  the  spelling 
ability  of  these  boys  can  be  fairly 
measured  by  a  careful  reading  of 
the  papers  submitted  in  their  an- 
swers to  the  questionnaire  and  again 
in  the  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  English  test.  An  attempt  was 
therefore  made  to  summarize  the 
kind  of  mistakes  in  the  former  and 
the  number  of  them  in  the  latter. 
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Such  results  when  weighed  with 
those  of  a  formal  test  should  prove 
corroborative  of  the  general  conclu- 
sions that  might  be  drawn  there- 
from. 

In  order  to  test  the  general  spell- 
ing ability  of  these  boys,  the  words 
finally  selected  must  fulfill  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  They  must  be  used  in  the  work 
of  the  boys. 

2.  They  must  be  of  average  diflS- 
culty. 

3.  They  must  not  all  be  equally 
difficult. 
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4.  They  must  not  be  words  that 
have  never  before  been  studied. 

5.  They  must  not  be  words  that 
have  been  made  the  subject  of 
special,  recent  drill. 

6.  The  sound  of  the  syllables 
should  not  indicate  the  correct  spell- 
ing. 

7.  The  words  should  be  dictated 
in  the  form  of  a  paragraph. 

8.  The  attention  of  the  pupils 
must  not  be  centered  upon  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  this  particular  word 
only. 

9.  The  paragraph  selected  should 
be  one  most  often  used  in  business. 

The  test  that  was  finally  offered 
comprised  words  used  in  the  Ayre's 
lists  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades ; 
words  recommended  by  the  heads 
of  large  business  establishments; 
and  words  which  the  investigator 
himself  has  found  to  be  commonly 
misspelled  by  boys  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  school  life  be- 
cause  of  carelessness,   laziness,  or 


insufficient  study,  e.  g.,  "answered," 
"happened,"  and  "pianos." 

Test  in  Spelling  Ability 

The  following  test  was  given  to 
determine  the  spelling  ability  of  the 
children. 

These  directions  were  given  to 
the  teachers  who  conducted  the 
tests : 

1.  Read  passage  over  once  in  its 
entirety. 

2.  Dictate  one  sentence  at  a  time. 

3.  Do  not  repeat  any  word  or  sen- 
tence. 

The  tests  were  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  the  investigator. 

Spelling  Test 

The  firm's  correspondent  failed  to 
send  the  message  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  manager  fearing  that  an 
accident  had  occurred,  cabled,  "Wire 
at  once  at  our  expense.  Has  any- 
thing happened?" 
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The  traveling  salesman  answered, 
Everything  is  O.  K.  How  large  a 
shipment  of  pianos  can  be  forwarded 
within  a  fortnight  to  White,  Blake, 
Gorman  &  Co.?" 


Correction  of  the  Tests 

The  tests  were  corrected  by  teach- 
ers who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  pupils.  They  were  told  to  cor- 
rect only  these  words  in  the  selec- 
tion dictated : 


1.  firm's 

2.  correspondent 

3.  message 

4.  appointed 

5.  accident 

6.  occurred 

7.  expense 
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8.  traveling 

9.  answered 

10.  pianos 

11.  forwarded 

12.  happened 

13.  fortnight 


Tabu  XXII.    Results  op  Spelunc 

Test 


8th  Grade    7th  Grade 
31  papers    30  papers 


o 

c 
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«  5 

m 

w 

.  u 

Word 

l« 

2^ 

1.  Firm's 

19 

61 

19    63 

2.  Correspondent 

22 

71 

4    13 

3.  Message 

31 

100 

19    63 

4.  Appointed 

26 

84 

16    53 

5.  Accident 

24 

82 

25    83 

6.  Occurred 

16 

52 

3    10 

7.  Expense 

23 

81 

12    40 

8.  Happened 

29 

94 

14    80 

9.  Traveling 

29 

94 

14    46 

10.  Answered 

28 

92 

18    60 

11.  Pianos 

26 

84 

17    56 

12.  Forwarded 

21 

68 

17    56 

13.  Fortnight 

21 

68 

11    36 

Average 

78%    51% 
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Specific  Conclusions 

1.  In  words  like  Correspondent, 
Occurred,  Fortnight,  the  boys  who 
had  left  from  the  seventh  grades 
did  very  poorly.  Expense,  Travei' 
ing,  Appointed,  Pianos  and  Fortnight, 
were  not  well  known. 

2.  In  only  two  cases,  Accident  and 
Happened,  were  there  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  class  proficient. 

Eighth  Grade 

3.  In  the  words  Occurred,  and 
Firm's,  the  eighth  grade  boys  made 
the  poorest  showing. 

4.  Only  one  word,  Message,  was 
spelled  correctly  by  all  eighth  grade 
boys.  . 

5.  Words  like  "Forwarded,  Fort- 
night and  Correspondent  were  incor- 
rectly spelled  by  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  boys  in  the  eighth 
grade. 

General  Conclusions 

6.  The  spelling  was  not  good.    It 


was  much  better  in  the  8th  grade 
than  in  the  7th.  It  was  perfect  in: 
one  case  only. 

TABtE  XXIII.    A 


Comparison  of  Results.    Spelling 
Eighth  Grade  Boys 
Per  cent  of  class  spellings 
School     I.  11.  III.  IV.  V. 


Word 

1.  61  56 

2.  71  67 

3.  100  98 

4.  84  97 

5.  82  91 

6.  52  64 

7.  81  84 

8.  94  76 

9.  94  72 

10.  92  64 

11.  84  69 

12.  68  — 

13.  68  — 


correctly 
61  30  25  firm's 
56  43  37  correspondent. 
95  93  81  message 
97  89  75  appointed 
86  82  60  accident 
59  16  10  occurred 
90  50  50  expense 
92  77  86  happened 
79  86  73  traveling 
84  82  81  answered 

84  59  67  pianos 

90  34  39  forwarded 

85  34  37  fortnight 
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Summary  Tabie  XXIII.    A 


No.  Taking  Test 


School    I. 
31 


II. 
313 


III. 
40 


IV. 
44 


V. 
59 


Class  Average 


7B%  77%  81%  60%   55% 
Table  XXIII.    B 
Comparison  of  Results.    Spelling 
Seventh  Grade  Boys 


Word. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


I. 


63 
13 
63 
53 
83 
10 
40 
80 
46 
60 
56 
56 
36 


II. 

III. 

IV.      V. 

Per  cent  of  class  spelling 

correctly 

50 

42 

18 

53 

67 

14 

96 

56 

66 

89 

74 

66 

77 

74 

not      51 

67 

59 

given       0 

67 

51 

34 

77 

56 

77 

61 

59 

72 

62 

59 

61 

68 

66 

35 
23 
11 

Summary  Table  XXIII.    B 


No.   Taking   Test 

I.        II.      III. 
30      379        45 

Class  Average 

51%    70%    60% 


Ability  in  Spelling 


IV.      V. 
65 


40% 


It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the 
words  misspelled  in  the  answers  to 
the  questions.  This  is  probably  a 
better  test  of  the  ability  of  these 
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boys  to  spell  than  any  formal  test 
can  be.  The  boys  were  intent  on 
the  answers  to  the  questions,  not 
on  the  spelling.  Nothing  was  said 
to  them  about  their  spelling. 

The  following  words  were  com- 
monly misspelled,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  frequency  of  the  oc- 
currence of  mistakes. 

Table  XXIV 

1.  electrician 

2.  mechanic 

3.  engineer 

4.  errand 

5.  machinery 

6.  jeweler 

7.  chauffer 

8.  decide 

9.  tmdecided 

0.  decision 

1.  know 

2.  adventure 

3.  operator 

4.  fiction 

5.  merchant 

6.  arithmetic 

7.  geography 

8.  mathematics 

9.  title 

20.  telephone 

21.  afford 

22.  delivery 
23:  filing 

24.  filling 

25.  correspondence 

26.  heart 

27.  assumption 

28.  holy 

29.  getting 

As  these  words  were  used  by  the 
boys  to  designate  their  occupations, 
or  to  name  their  schools  (Number 
26-30),  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
boys  could  not  spell  the  titles  of  their 
positions,  the  names  of  the  kind  of 
books  favored,  or  the  names  of  their 
schools ! 
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Comparison     of     Working     Boys' 

Test    Results    with    School 

Children's  Test  Results 

In  drawing  any  conclusions  from 
a  comparison  of  results,  it  must  be 
recalled  that  the  school  children 
were  examined  during  the  day 
while  the  working  boys  were  ex- 
amined during  the  evening  after 
they  had  performed  a  tedious  day's 
work.  Furthermore,  the  latter 
group  had  been  out  of  school  for  a 
few  months  and  were  not,  therefore, 
in  "proper  trim"  for  examinations. 
The  instruction  at  the  evening 
school  was  given  only  two  hours  each 
evening,  and  many  boys  attended 
two  evenings  a  week  instead  of 
four.  During  the  last  half  of  the 
evening  school  year,  the  niunber  of 
sessions  were  reduced  from  four  to 
three.  As  a  result  of  this  change, 
many  boys  attended  but  one  even- 
ing a  week.  It  cannot  be  main- 
tained, then,  that  these  boys  were 
receiving  such  instruction  as  to  im- 
prove the  quality  or  the  amount  of 
the  information  imparted  while  they 
attended  their  last  day  school. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  not 
always  uniform  for  all  the  children 
tested.  The  variation  in  the  results 
is  not  uniform.  The  investigation 
deals  with  such  small  numbers  and 
the  numbers  themselves  are  so  un- 
equal, that  general  conclusions  are 
to  be  drawn  cautiously.  There  are, 
however,  certain  important  features 
which  may  be  pointed  out. 

A,    Comparison  o?  Arithmetic  Re- 
sults 

I.  In  the  Eight  Year.  In  almost 
every  example,  the  school  children 
excel  the  working  boys.  In  only 
one  example  do  the  children  fall 
below  the  average  of  the  workers 


and  then  only  in  the  case  of  the 
school  located  outside  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  day  school  children  in  all  the 
schools  examined  show  a  remark- 
able uniformity  in  resulting  aver- 
ages. As  the  examinations  were  in 
every  case  conducted  by  different 
persons,  each  being  the  principal  or 
the  teacher  of  the  body  of  pupils 
examined,  and  as  the  answers  were 
scored  by  these  different  persons  (in 
accordance  with  the  same  method, 
suggested  by  the  investigator),  this 
resultant  uniformity  is  worthy  of 
further  investigation.  The  oral 
arithmetic  test  might  be  given  to 
other  school  children  and  the  results 
studied  in  comparison  with  these 
shown  here. 

Accepting  the  figures  shown  in 
the  accompanying  tables,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  day 
school  children  did  twice  as  well  in 
this  test  as  the  evening  school  boys 
and  that  the  latter  showed  them- 
selves deficient  in  every  example  of 
the  test,  except  example  1. 

II.  In  the  Seventh  Year.  Again 
we  note  the  same  results  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Eighth  Year  pupils,  with 
a  wider  divergence  in  the  averages 
of  the  school  children.  The  evening 
school  boys,  however,  still  take  lowr 
est  place,  and  are  again  about  half 
as  good  as  the  others. 

Comparison  of  Spelling  Results 

In  the  Eighth  Year.  We  find 
here  little  difference  between  the 
results  of  the  working  boys  and  the 
other  group.  The  fact  that  the 
former  group  leads  in  many  words 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
words  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  special  study;  they  are  words 
met  with  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
business,     such     as     message,     and 
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pianos.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of 
arithmetic  results,  we  note  a  re- 
markable uniformity  in  the  averages 
of  the  groups,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  school  not  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

If  we  accept  these  figures,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  marked  difference 
in  spelling  ability  between  the 
working  boys  and  the  school  chil- 
dren. 

Recom  m  endations 

As  a  result  of  observations  made 
in  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
a  study  of  the  needs  of  working 
boys,  and  the  criticisms  of  prom- 
inent merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
other  heads  of  large  establishments, 
the  following  recommendations  are 
made: 

1.  There  is  need  for  further  edu- 
cation of  boys  who  leave  school  to 
go  to  work. 

2.  This  education  should  awaken 
an  interest  in  life  and  its  numerous 
activities  so  that  the  boy  may  be 
stimulated  to  think  of  the  future  and 
make  an  intelligent  choice  of  voca- 
tions. 

3.  The  course  of  study  offered 
should  be  vitalized,  i.  e.,  brought 
into  contact  with  real  life.  The  aim 
should  be  to  develop  the  abilities  to 
meet,  interpret,  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  resil  life. 

4.  Certain  habits  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  business  should  be  system- 
atically inculcated. 

5.  The  methods  employed  should 
not  be  those  that  prevail  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  but  should  take 
into  account  the  more  mature  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  boy  and 
his  immediate  requirements,  and 
should  be  productive  of  results  that 
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could  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
vocation  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

6.  Long  courses  are  not  desirable. 
There  should  be  short  term  classes 
for  special  groups  and  in  special 
subjects  in  which  the  boys  show 
particular  weakness :  spelling  for  one 
group,  penmanship  for  another, 
letter-writing  for  a  third,  arithmetic 
for  a  fourth,  etc. 

7.  The  instruction  should  not  be 
given  in  the  evening,  but  at  differ- 
ent hours  during  the  day:  ten  to 
twelve  in  the  morning,  two  to  four 
in  the  afternoon,  are  best 

8.  There  should  be  special  classes 
for  those  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment. Boys  should  be  permitted  to 
reenter  school  at  any  time.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Here,  especially,  there  is  need  for 
guidance  and  education. 

Something  should  be  done  to  re- 
duce the  lapse  of  time  between  the 
close  of  the  elementary  school 
period  and  of  entry  into  an  occupa- 
tion. This  gap  should  be  bridged, 
so  that  the  work  of  the  school  is 
not  forgotten  and  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  a  stock  of  bad 
habits  to  be  acquired  which  may 
offset  the  effects  of  further  educa- 
tion. 

Recommended  Course  op  Study 

In  accordance  with  the  principles 
enunciated  above,  a  practical  course 
of  study  has  been  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  boys  who  leave  school 
to  go  tc  work. 

While,  in  some  instances,  the 
work  has  been  specifically  and  defi- 
nitely outlined,  the  curriculum  is, 
tentative  and  suggestive  only.  There 
are  topics  which  may  be  omitted 
with  one  group  but  which  are  es* 
sential  when  another  group  engaged 
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in  a  different  vocation  .is  considered. 
There  should  always  be  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  real  life  and 
work  of  the  boy.  This  course  of 
study  itself  is  not  contemplated  as  a 
fixed,  all-important,  series  of  topics 
which  must  be  imparted  to  the  boy 
in  order  that  he  may  completely 
master   it.    The   boy   himself,   and 


his  habits  and  abilities,  should  al- 
ways be  the  prime  consideration. 
The  object  is  not  the  curriculum 
that  is  to  be  imparted  topic  by 
topic  but  the  development  of  the 
many  abilities  that  are  latent  in  the 
individual.  This  course  of  study 
will  be  published  in  this  department 
beginning  in  September. 


Department  of  School  Board  Members' 

Association,  Inc. 
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SCHOOL  Board  Members  are 
closely  focused  upon  running  the 
schools.  The  active  and  engrossing 
concerns  of  this  work  iill  the  minds 
^f  the  school  board  workers  with  the 
cost  of  coal  and  building  materials, 
the  rising  salaries  of  teachers,  the 
personal  equation  in  making  the  per- 
sonnell  pull  together,  until  they  are 
.often  so  concerned  with  the  business 
details  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  main 
object,  which  is  the  conservation  of 
child  life  and  the  education  of  chil- 
,dren  into  better  citizens. 

The  immense  amount  of  assistance 
that  can  be  gained  by  seeking  the  co- 
operation of  parents  and  promoting 
home  education,  parallel  with  school 
education  and  collaborating  with 
it,  is,  we  feel  safe  in  saying, 
pretty  largely  overlooked,  if  not  en- 


tirely ignored  by  the  majority  of 
school  boards. 

Every  school  board  should  have  a 
committee  of  its  most  able  and  active 
members  appointed  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  home  education  and 
in  this  work  they  will  find  great  as- 
sistance ready  at  hand  to  be  had  for 
the  asking  from  various  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government  and 
from  State  Boards  of  Health  as  well 
as  from  State  Boards  of  Education. 

The  following  outline  of  the  avail- 
able material  for  the  assistance  of 
such  committees  should  enable  every 
board  to  not  only  form  such  a  com- 
mittee, but  to  minutely  instruct  that 
committee  as  to  its  duties  and  its 
sources  of  information. 

A  list  of  all  School  Boards  that 
appoint  home  education  committees 
will  be  kept  in  this  department  and 
all  available  helpful  material  reported 
to  them  if  the  boards  that  take  such 
action  will  report  to  us  that  they  have 
done  so,  and  that  these  committees 
await  assistance.  It  will  be  a  very 
active  committee,  however,  that  will 
exhaust  the  following  information. 
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Home  Education 

By  Ellen  C.  Lombard 
Secretary,  Home  Education  Division 

THE  conservation  of  childhood 
and  youth  is  a  problem  that  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  educators, 
publicists  and  welfare  workers  in  this 
and  other  countries.  Conservation  of 
child  life  is  not  separable  from  the 
problem  of  conservation  of  woman- 
hood. During  the  past  two  years 
greater  service  was  demanded  from 
the  women  throughout  the  cotmtry. 
Some  were  called  upon  to  take  the 
places  of  men  who  had  joined  the 
army;  some  were  left  to  assume  the 
double  duties  of  father  and  mother. 
Help  must  be  given  to  broaden  the 
outlook  of  the  women,  many  of 
whom  live  in  homes  so  isolated  that 
opportunities  for  development  are 
lacking.  The  viewpoint  of  the  men 
who  have  been  across  the  sea  has 
been  liberalized  by  contact  with  for- 
eign lands  and  peoples.  It  will  help  in 
the  readjustment  of  the  returning 
forces  if  each  agency  of  general  wel- 
fare will  consider  the  needs  of  the 
home  in  working  out  programs. 

England 

Schools  for  mothers. — In  England 
and  Wales  schools  for  mothers  have 
been  authorized  under  the  Govern- 
ment board  of  education.  Under  the 
new  regulation,  existing  or  contem- 
plated schools  for  mothers  will  re- 
ceive Government  grant-aid  each 
year  for  promoting  the  care,  training 
and  physical  care  of  infants  and 
young  children.  Schools  for  mothers 
are  described  as  educational  institu- 
tions providing  training  and  instnic- 
tion  for  mothers  in  the  care 
and    management     of     infants     and 
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young  children.  Instruction  is  to  be 
under  three  heads:  Systematic 
classes,  home  visiting,  and  infant 
consultation.  Provision  of  specific 
medical  or  surgical  care  is  to  be 
only  incidental.  Pa}rments  of  grants 
will  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
work  done  by  the  institution  during^ 
the  previous  year.  This  work  will  be 
coordinated  with  existing  institution-*, 
such  as  maternity  centers,  baby  clin- 
ics and  infant  dispensaries. 

A  writer  in  "The  Home  Nursery 
School"  points  out  that  the  parents* 
responsibilities  do  not  end  in  brings 
ing  children  into  the  world,  feeding 
and  clothing  them,  and  sending  them 
to  school.  The  children  have  a  right 
to  a  definite  place  in  the  home.  This 
is  tmiversally  acknowledged  among 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The 
children  have  their  nursery,  their 
own  room,  where  they  keep  their 
own  things,  and,  within  certain  well- 
defined  limits,  do  as  they  like.  You 
do  not  find  these  children  in  the 
street  after  school  hours,  and  this  not 
only  because  they  are  not  allowed 
there,  but  because  they  find  in  their 
homes  sufficient  interests  to  keep  them 
there.  Then  he  speaks  of  the  im- 
possibility of  setting  aside  a  room  in 
the  workingman's  home  solely  for  the 
use  of  his  children,  and  remarks  that 
the  inability  to  provide  such  an  apart-^ 
ment  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
giving  the  children  no  place  at  alK 
He  further  says: 

In  these  days  of  self-sacrifite  when  those 
among  us  who  are  wise  look  into  the  future 
with  longing  and  hope  and  plan  for  a  better 
world,  we  must  strain  every  nerve  to  pro- 
vide the  best  we  can  for  the  children, 
realizing  that  it  is  they  who  will  come  into 
the  good  heritage  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  their  fathers.  They  are  the  pivot  on 
which  all  will  turn,  and  we  must  do  our 
part  now  to  give  them  the  best  education 
possible,  build  up  on  the  strongest,  deep- 
est religious  basis.  So  we  see  clearly  that 
they  must  have  their   rights,   their   share 
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in    the   home,   a   definite   place    that   be- 
longs to  them. 

United  States 

In  the  United  States,  governmen- 
tal. State,  and  local  child-welfare 
agencies  are  devoting  their  energies 
to  building  up  a  strong  and  intelligent 
generation. 

An  appeal  to  conserve  childhood 
and  youth  has  been  made  to  business 
men,  to  parents,  to  teachers,  and  to 
churchmen  by  Margaret  Slattery  in 
The  Second  Line  of  Defense.  She 
says: 

The  American  home  needs  once  more  to 
be  the  center  of  inspiration  for  deeds 
that  must  be  done  for  the  new  liberty  and 
the  true  democracy,  struggling  more 
desperately  than  ever  it  has  struggled 
since  the  world  began  to  free  itself  from 
the  bonds  that  bind.  The  intelligent 
American  .home  created  by  two  people 
who  have  had  every  material  advantage  is 
failing  in  its  duty  if,  in  these  days  when 
the  world  fights  for  the  very  existence 
of  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  weak, 
they  do  not  instill  into  the  hearts  of  their 
children  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  brotherhood  is  built. 

If  parents  permit  their  children  to  grow 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  autocracy  and 
special  privilege,  it  will  mean  not  only 
shrinking  their  souls,  warping  their  minds, 
cheating  them  of  their  rights  as  Ameri- 
can children  but  it  will  mean  threatening 
the  future  of  the  Nation  with  more  dire 
calamity  than  it  faces  today  overseas. 

America  calls  upon  parents  ♦  ♦  ♦  to 
look  to  their  own  sons  and  daughters;  to 
teach  them  the  meaning  of  love  for  God 
and  love  for  man;  to  train  them  in 
ethics;  to  train  them  in  a  sincere  hatred 
of  shams,  a  deep  love  of  truth,  a  passion 
for  justice;  to  show  them  the  folly  of 
extravagance.  *  ♦  ♦  It  is  their  right 
to  be  taught  from  the  very  beginning  that 
no  one  on  earth  can  legitimately  get 
"something  for  nothing,"  that  every  hu- 
man being  owes  something  to  his  brother, 
and  that  work  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God. 

Work  oi?  Federal  Government  in 
Home  Education 

Department  of  the  Interior, — ^The 


Federal  Government  through  the. 
home  education  division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  has  reached  over 
a  half  million  homes  with  some  kind 
of  educational  material. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  over 
75,000  women,  especially  selected  be- 
cause of  their  qualifications  in  rural 
districts  in  2,100  counties,  it  became 
possible  to  reach  more  than  70,00Q 
mothers  of  little  children  under  3 
years  of  age,  with  information  re-^ 
garding  the  care  and  training  of  the 
children. 

Several  publications  were  used  ta 
carry  on  the  work  for  child  welfare, 
among  them  being: 

Care  of  the  baby;  Save  the  Baby;  Duty 
of  Parents  in  Regard  to  Sex;  Care  of 
the  Baby  in  Hot  Weather;  Reprint  of' 
the  Chapter  on  Home  Education,  Com- 
missioner's Annual  Report,  1916;  Reading 
Course  for  Parents;  Neighborhood  Play;; 
Circular  Letter  No.  1,  1916-1917,  Prob- 
lems of  the  Boy  and  Girl  in  the  Home;: 
Circular  Letter  No.  3,  1916-1917,  Prob- 
lems of  the  Foreign  Mother  in  the  Home; 
How  to  Select  Food;  One  Thousand 
Good  Books  for  Children. 

Field  work  for  the  extension  of 
home  education. — Three  tours  in  the 
interest  of  home  education  and  child 
welfare  were  made.  Special  coU 
laborators  held  meetings  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  towns  and  cities:  Leesburg, 
Fredericksburg,  Danville,  Bristol,  and 
Abingdon,  Va. ;  Asheville,  Lincoln-^ 
ton,  Wadesboro,  and  Greensboro, 
N.  C. ;  Rock  Hill,  Florence,  Colum-^ 
bia,  Lancaster,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
Augusta,  Atlanta,  Macon,  MiUedge-^ 
ville,  Dallas,  Marietta,  and  Fairy„ 
Ga. ;  Tallahassee,  Tampa,  Miami,. 
Eustis,  Tavares,  Avon  Park,  Clear- 
water, Clermont,  St.  Petersburg, 
Haines  City,  Monte  Verde,  Fort 
Pierce,  and  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. ; 
Montgomery  and  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Columbus,  Miss.;  and  Chattanooga 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  result  of 
this  work  was  evident  in  the  organi- 
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zation  of  parent-teacher  associations. 

Some  of  the  typical  requests  for 
help  have  been  for  material  on  sub- 
jects as  follows:  Something  to  help 
bring  up  the  children  right ;  material 
to  better  the  home;  literature  on 
moral  training;  on  home  making  and 
child  nurture;  home  study  for  boys 
and  girls ;  bulletins  on  home  matters ; 
literature  for  a  population  of  Swedes 
and  G)mish,  German,  Dutch  and 
Irish ;  care  of  the  sick ;  books  suitable 
to  children  who  have  completed  the 
-common-school  course;  help  for 
bringing  the  home  and  the  school  to- 
j[ether;  reading  matter  on  plays  and 
^ames;  literature  on  the  care  and 
training  of  children ;  outlines  for  pro- 
j;rams  for  child  study;  literature  for 
the  formation  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
<:iations  where  there  is  no  church,  no 
society  of  any  kind. 

Home  reading-  circle. — In  order  to 
answer  some  of  the  demands  it  was 
necessary  to  institute  the  home  read- 
ing circle  with  selected  courses  on 
various  subjects.  Committees  of 
specialists  selected  the  books  in  these 
courses  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Three  new  courses  were  issued 
during  1916-1918  in  addition  to  seven 
courses  previously  distributed.  They 
are  listed  as  follows: 

Course  No.  7,  Thirty  World  Heroes: 
Moses:  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy;  2. 
Socrates;  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of 
Plato,  Socrates;  3.  Alexander:  Alexander 
the  Great;  4.  Julius  Caesar:  Seven  Ro- 
man Statesmen,  Life  of  Julius  Caesar;  5. 
Jesus  Christ:  The  Syrian  Christ,  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels;  6.  St.  Paul;  St 
Paul  the  Traveler  and  Roman  Citizen; 
7.  Marcus  Aurelius:  Golden  Book  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the 
Later  Stoics;  8.  St.  Augustine:  Confes- 
sions; 9.  Mohammed:  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship,  Mohammed  and  His  Power;  10. 
Alfred  the  Great:  Story  of  King  Alfred, 
Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great;  11. 
Joan  of  Arc;  Jeanne  D'Arc,  Joan  of 
Arc;  12.  Dante:  Makers  of  Florence,  Vis- 
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ion  of  Dante  Alighieri;  13.  Michael  An- 
gdo:  Makers  of  Florence,  Michael  An- 
gelo;  14.  St  Francis  of  Assist:  Every- 
body's St  Francis,  Life  of  Francis  of 
Assist ;  15.  William  of  Orange :  William  the 
Silent,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  16. 
Galileo:  Great  Astronomers;  17.  Shakes- 
peare: Shakespeare,  His  Mind  and  Art, 
Life  of  Shakespeare;  18.  Moliere:  Mo- 
li^re.  His  Life  and  Worla ;  19.  Cromwell : 
Life  of  Cromwell;  20.  Napoleon:  History 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  N^>oleoii— War- 
rior and  Ruler;  21.  Pestalozzi:  Pestalozzi, 
His  Life  and  Work;  22.  Goethe:  Life  of 
Goethe;  23.  Rousseau:  Rousseau  and  Nat- 
uralism in  Life  and  Thought ;  24.  Darwin : 
Life  and  Letters;  25.  Scott:  More  Than 
Conquerors,  Life  of  Scott:  26.  Living- 
stone: More  Than  Conquerors,  Personal 
Life  of  David  Livingstone;  27.  Florence 
Nightingale :  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale ; 
2S.  Elizabeth  Frye:  Story  of  Elizabeth 
Frye ;  29.  Pastern- :  More  Than  Conquerors, 
Life  of  Pasteur ;  50.  Tolstoi,  the  Man  and 
His  Message,  Reminiscences. 

Reading  Course  No.  9,  Thirty  American 
Heroes:  1.  Columbus:  Columbus  the  Dis- 
coverer: 2.  Father  Marquette :.  Heroes  of 
the  Middle  West,  Father  Marquette;  3. 
William  Penn:  William  Penn,  The  True 
William  Penn;  4.  Washington:  Washing- 
ton, A  Virginia  Cavalier,  George  Wash- 
ington; 5.  Franklin:  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Autobiography  of  Franklin,  Life  of 
Franklin:  6.  Hamilton:  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; 7.  Jefferson:  Life  of  Jefferson,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  8. 
Daniel  Boone:  Daniel  Boone,  Dauiid 
Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road;  9. 
George  Rogers  Gark:  How  George  Rog- 
ers Clark  Won  the  Northwest,  The  Win- 
ning of  the  West ;  10.  Lincoln :  Men  Who 
Made  the  Nation,  A  Short  Life  of  Lin- 
coln; 11.  Lee:  Life  of  Lee,  Lee,  the 
American;  12.  Horace  Mann:  Horace 
Mann,  Educator,  Patriot  and  Reformer; 
13.  Hawthorne:  Life  of  Hawthorne;  14. 
Parkman:  Life  of  Parkman:  15.  Sidney 
Lanier:  Life  of  Sidney  Lanier;  16.  Mark 
Twain:  Bo/s  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  Life 
of  Mark  Twain;  17.  Morse:  Masters  of 
Space,  Letters  and  Journals;  18.  Fulton: 
Robert  Fulton:  19.  McCormick:  Cyrus 
Hall  McCormick;  20.  Edison:  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Life  of  Edison;  21.  Booker  T. 
Washington:  Up  From  Slavery;  22.  Tru- 
deau:  Autobiography  of  Edward  L.  Tru- 
deau;  23.  Jacob  Riis:  The  Making  of  an 
American;  24.  John  Muir:  Story  of  My 
Boyhood  and  Youth;  25.  John  Burroughs: 
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Our  Friend,  John  Burroughs;  26.  Mary 
Lyon:  Life  of  Mary  Lyon;  27.  Frances  E. 
Willard:  Life  of  Frances  Willard;  28. 
Clara  Barton:  Life  of  Clara  Barton;  29. 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer:  Life  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer;  30.  Anna  Shaw:  Story 
of  a  Pioneer. 

Reading  Course  No.  10,  American  His- 
tory: I,  European  Background  of  Ameri- 
can History;  2.  The  Colonics;  3.  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe;  4.  Old  Virginia  and 
Her  Neighbors;  5.  Beginnings  of  New 
England;  6.  Men,  Women  and  Manners 
in  Colonial  Times;  7.  Dutch  and  Quaker 
Colonies  in  America;  8.  The  American 
Revolution;  9.  Lecky's  American  Revolu- 
tion; 10.  Story  of  the  Revolution;  11. 
Critical  Period  of  American  History;  12. 
Henry  Clay;  13.  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington; 14.  Rise  of  the  New  West;  15. 
Winning  of  the  West;  16.  Economic  His- 
tory of  the  United  States;  17.  Division 
and  Reunion;  18.  The  Lower  South  in 
American  History;  19.  Abraham  Lincoln; 
20.  Reconstruction,  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic; 2L  National  Problems  (1884- 
1897)  ;  22.  America  as  a  World  Power ;  23. 
America  in  Ferment. 

There  are  about  8,000  readers  now 
enrolled  in  the  reading  circle.  Among 
these  are  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  in  almost  every  profession  and 
occupation.  In  New  York  State  720 
are  enrolled ;  Pennsylvania,  522 ;  Cali- 
fornia, 477;  Ohio,  440;  Massachu- 
setts, 413;  New  Jersey,  346;  Oregon, 
286.  Enrollments  have  been  made  in 
Alaska,  Canada,  Canal  Zone,  China, 
France,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Philippine  Islands. 

State  libraries  cooperate. — State 
libraries  will  furnish  the  books  for 
readers  in  the  reading  circle  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  cooperate 
in  every  way  as  far  as  their  funds 
permit,  as  follows:  California,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,   Vermont,   Virginia,   Washing- 


ton, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Many  local  libraries  have  taken  ac- 
tive part  in  enlisting  readers  and  in 
securing  the  books. 

Reading  circles  formed. — Reading 
circles  have  been  formed  by  individu- 
als, teachers  and  librarians.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  largest  circle  has  been  in 
existence  nearly  three  years.  It  has 
an  enrollment  of  108  mothers  and 
teachers,  and  an  active  membership 
of  70.  The  success  of  this  circle  is 
due  to  the  leadership. 

The  Community  Problem 

Cooperation  between  home  and 
school  was  further  developed 
throughout  the  States  during  the 
years  1916-17,  1917-18,  and  is  becom- 
ing a  recognized  necessity  in  com- 
munities of  thinking  parents.  Educa- 
tion in  the  home  must  be  supple- 
mented by  education  in  the  school, 
and  vice  versa.  When  this  is  suffi- 
ciently understood  there  will  be  fewer 
misunderstandings  between  parents 
and  teachers  and  greater  intelligence 
in  the  training  of  the  children  at 
home  and  at  school. 

Parent-teacher  '  associations. — An 
increased  number  of  parent-teacher 
associations  has  been  reported  and 
there  is  a  noticable  attempt  to  serve 
the  community  in  a  better  and  more 
effective  way  in  the  work  of  these 
organizations. 

Two  States,  Michigan  and  Ken- 
tucky, have  effected  State  organiza- 
tions of  parent-teacher  associations. 
Local  organizations  of  parent-teacher 
associations  in  towns  and  cities  have 
increased  in  ntmiber  according  to  re- 
ports received  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, which,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  woman's  department  of 
the  National  Council  of  Defense,  is 
preparing  a  list  of  such  organiza- 
tions.   About  7,000  organizations  are 
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engaged  in  activities  rdating  to  the 

home  and  the  school.     To  promote 

this  work  the  Bureau  of  Education, 

through  its  home  edtication  division, 

has  sent  out  publications  as  follows: 

How  to  Organize  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations; How  the  Parent  Teacher  Asso- 
ciation Helps  the  Home,  the  School,  and 
the  Community;  Suggestions  for  a  Pro- 
gram; Keeping  the  Children  in  Scho<^; 
Suggestions  for  War-Time  Activities  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations;  Suggestions 
for  Leisure  Hours  of  Children;  The  Des 
Moines  Plan  of  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions; Aims  and  Purposes  of  Education. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-teacher  Associations  has 
cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation since  1914  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  home  education.  This  or- 
ganization has  given  material  aid  as 
well  as  publications  to  further  the 
work. 

Through  the  kindergarten  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  55  cir- 
cular letters  were  issued  on  the  train- 
ing of  little  children.  These  letters, 
prepared  by  mothers  who  were 
trained  as  kindergartners,  deal  with 
the  following  subjects: 

Story-telling  for  Patriotism;  The  Child 
is  Not  a  Possession;  Love  and  Patience 
Accomplish  Most  with  Children;  How  the 
Children  Keep  a  Weather  Calendar;  Give 
Children  Toys  which  Answer  Their 
Needs;  The  Intelligent  Mother  May  Guide 
a  Child's  Play. 

A  notable  publication  of  the  year 
1917  on  the  function  and  develop- 
ment of  parent-teacher  associations 
and  the  reasons  why  they  should  be 
organized  in  every  school  district  was 
Angelo  Patri's  A  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Great  City. 

The  author's  own  experience  as  pu- 
pil, teacher  and  school  principal  is 
the  basis  upon  which  he  has  founded 
his  opinions  and  developed  his  work. 
He  discovered  that  the  problems  of 
the  school  were  community  problems ; 
that  "the  culture  of  children  would 
have  to  be  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
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tween  the  people  and  the  teachers." 
In  a  chapter  on  **The  parents  at 
work**  all  of  the  essentials  arc  pre- 
sented for  developing  the  work  of 
parents  and  teachers,  gradually  draw- 
ing together  the  home  and  school, 
and  bringing  the  collective  inftuences 
to  bear  upon  the  education  of  the 
children  and  their  natural  devek^p- 
ment. 

During  1917  parents'  meetii^  in  a 
Xew  York  City  school  were  the  out- 
come of  this  realization.  It  has  been 
generally  conceded  that  play  and 
recreation  have  a  direct  beting  opoo 
the  healthy  hfe  of  the  cooununity.  It 
is  wnth  this  in  view  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  sent  out  letters  with 
suggestions  regarding  the  "Leisure 
hours  of  children."  No  less  inqK>rtaiit 
are  the  hours  of  little  children  when 
most  of  their  activities  arc  connected 
with  play. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Boston,  through 
its  women's  committee,  issued  leaflets 
in  which  are  suggested  Home  Play- 
things for  Children — ^Leaflet  No.  1, 
the  first  three  years,  and  Leaflet  No. 
2,  play  and  woric  for  children  from 
3  to  6  years  old.  These  leaflets,  dis- 
tributed at  the  Children's  House  in 
Boston,  offer  rich  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  children. 

The  following  two  lists  of  toys  and 
objects  are  printed  in  leaflet  forms, 
Nos.  1  and  2: 

Toys  for  the  first  three  years. — ^Ball, 
colored  worsted  ball  hung  above  crib  (to 
look  at  or  to  play  with) ;  rattle,  ccllii- 
loid  dumb-bell  (to  hold  and  to  shake) ; 
prisms,  hung  in  sunny  window  (for 
color) ;  cloth  bag  filled  with  newspaper, 
hung  in  crib  (to  lack) ;  other  objects 
above  crib  (to  reach) ;  rubber  doll  or 
animal  (to  chew  and  to  admire**) ;  float- 
ing bath  toys  (to  divert) ;  big  soft  ball 
(to  creep  after)  ;  small  celluloid  ball  (to 
bounce);  cloth  picture  books:  rag  doll 
(to  hug  and  love)  ;  soft  animals  (Teddy 
bears,  cats,  etc)  ;  simple  wooden  cart  (to 
drag  about)  ;   simple  wooden  animals    (to 
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drag  about) ;  kiddy-kar,  or  rocking-horse 
chair  (for  physical  exercise  and  for  fun.) 

Toys  for  children  from  Z  to  6  years  of 
age. — For  plasring  house — dolls  (large  and 
small),  furniture  (beds,  tables,  chairs,  etc., 
well  made),  carriage,  tea  sets,  stove, 
kitchen  dishes  (tin),  carpet  sweeper,  tub 
washboard,  etc.;  for  farming — barn  and 
barnyard  animals  in  plenty,  Noah's  arks, 
wagons  (with  horses  to  harness),  wheel- 
barrows, wagons  (large),  reins;  for  trans- 
portation— trains  of  cars,  model  wood 
toys  (trains,  motors,  etc.)  ;  for  building — 
blocks  (well-made  cubes,  bricks,  etc.) ; 
games — picture-puzzle  blocks,  tops,  ten- 
pins, balls  (large  and  small),  bean  bags, 
soap-bubble  pipes  (clay)  hand- work  ma- 
terials (black-board- fastened  to  wall), 
large  colored  crayons,  large  pencils,  blunt 
scissors,  plasticine  or  clay,  paints  (tube 
paints,  large  Japanese  brush),  pictures  and 
paste  for  scrapbook  making,  paper  and 
board  to  make  toys,  toy  making  from 
boxes  and  other  materials  in  the  home, 
materials  from  out  of  doors  (seed  string- 
ing, burdock  furniture  making,  acorn 
tops,    tea    sets,    etc.). 

Department   of  Labor. — Education 

in  the  home  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  movements  to  conserve  child  life. 
Literature  on  the  care  of  babies  has 
been  issued  by  Government  and  State 
authorities,  so  that  every  mother  in 
every  state  may  learn  about  the  needs 
of  her  child.  The  "Children's  year," 
instituted  in  1917  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  has  done  much  to 
bring  comunitics  to  a  realization  of 
the  value  of  child  life  and  has  helped 
in  establishing  clinics  where  babies 
have  been  weighed  and  measured. 
Parents  and  teachers  have  cooper- 
ated in  this  form  of  child-welfare 
work.  The  program  included  the 
saving  of  1(X),000  babies  during  the 
year.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
woman's  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  local  committees 
were  formed  in  each  State  and  each 
State  was  assigned  its  quota  of  chil- 
dren to  be  saved.  To  assist  in  carry- 
ing on  this  work  the  Department  of 
Labor  issued  leaflets  and  circular  let- 


ters. These  publications  are  a  con- 
tribution to  home  education  which 
are  valuable  in  the  conservation  of 
child  life. 

Some  of  the  leaflets  are: 

Children's  Year  Working  Program; 
Children's  Health  Centers;  The  Public 
Health  Nurse;  Saving  Mothers;  The 
Children's  Year  Campaign;  Save  100,000 
Babies;  April  and  May  Weighing  and 
Measuring  Test,  Part  1 ;  April  and  May 
Weighing  and  Measuring  Test,  Part  2; 
April  and  May  Weighing  and  Measuring 
Test,  Part  3. 

Through  the  press  service  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  issued  circular  letters 
of  value  to  mothers  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings: 

American  Mothers,  Attention!;  Doing 
War  Work  at  Home;  When  to  Begin  the 
Care  of  a  Baby;  American  Mothers,  Will 
You  Help  "To  Hold  the  Line"?;  Ameri- 
can Mothers,  Uncle  Sam  is  Depending  on 
You!;  Children  and  War  Food  Substi- 
tutes; American  Mothers,  Watch  Your 
Children's  Teeth!;  The  Nation's  Eyes; 
The  Family  Purse  and  the  Children's 
Food;  War  Savings  and  Children's  Sum- 
mer Clothing;  The  Fourth  of  July  and 
Baby  Saving;  Keeping  Baby  Fit  in  Sum- 
mer; The  Mother  and  the  Problem  of 
Child  Labor;  Traveling  with  Children; 
Patriotism  and  Play;  What  One  Family 
is  Doing  for  Play  Week;  Play  and  War 
Savings;  Teaching  Children  to  Play  the 
Game;  When  is  a  Child  Healthy?;  The 
Good  Manners  of  Today;  and  "Carrying 
on"  the  Baby  Test. 

Department  of  Agriculture. — The 
care  of  the  family  has  received  much 
attention  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  The  necessary  re- 
strictions incident  to  war  conditions 
have  created  a  demand  for  informa- 
tion regarding  food.  Food  leaflets 
have  been  issued  regarding  Milk, 
Vegetables  in  Winter,  Potatoes,  Dried 
Peas  and  Beans,  Save  Sugar,  Wheat- 
less  Breads  and  Cakes,  Fresh  Vege- 
tables, Use  More  Fish,  Rice,  Hom- 
iny, Start  the  Day  Right,  A  Whole 
Dinner  in  a  Dish,  Choose  Your  Food 
Wisely,  Instead  of  Meat,  Food  for 
Your  Children,  etc.  The  Food  Thrift 
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Series  has  been  helpful  to  the  home- 
maker. 

Department  of  Commerce. — ^The 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  issued  a  bulle- 
tin on  Materials  for  the  Household 
dealing  with  structural  materials, 
flexible  materials,  stationery  cleansing 
agents,  fuels,  etc. 

Treasury  Department. — ^A  publica- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service 
which  is  much  needed  in  the  homes 
is  the  one  on  Prevention  of  Disease 
and  Care  of  the  Sick  which  has  re- 
cently been  published. 

State  Boards  of  Health  Aid  Home 

Education 

Some  of  the  States  through  their 
boards  of  health  have  supplied  the 
homes  during  the  past  two  years  with 
educational  material  regarding  the 
care  and  feeding  of  children.  The 
following  States  have  issued  Mothers' 
Handbooks  which  are  now  available 
under  various  titles:  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, New  York,  North  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington, 
Wisconsin. 

tt  is  evident  that  State  boards  of 
health  are  supplying  in  these  bulle- 
tins ample  information  regarding  the 
value  and  need  of  birth  registration 
and  of  how  infant  mortality  may  be 
reduced.  Scientific  knowledge  for 
the  mother  regarding  her  own  care 
and  the  care  of  her  baby  is  included 
in  all  of  these  bulletins.  At  least  two 
States  make  use  of  Dr.  L.  Emmett 
Holt's  Save  the  Babies,  published  by 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  baby's  food  is  g^ven  much  at- 
tention and  there  is  always  included 
a  section  on  the  preparation  of  arti- 
ficial food  and  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  There  is  a  certain  uniform- 
ity in  the  form  of  these  handbooks 
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indicating  perhaps  a  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  State  boards  of  health 
to  provide  the  home  with  scientific 
information  in  the  effort  to  conserve 
human  life. 

Kansas  has  included  some  sugges- 
tions on  the  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  social  development  of  the  child 
at  different  periods,  also  suggestions 
on  education  through  play. 

Many  of  the  State  boards  of 
health,  not  having  handbooks  devoted 
to  child  welfare,  have  included  in 
their  monthly  publications  articles  on 
the  care  and  feeding  of  babies.  Sev- 
eral bulletins  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Department  of  Health  have 
been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  care  of  babies.  Pennsylvania  has 
issued  several  bulletins  devoted  to  in- 
fant life. 

Another  publication  on  child  care 
that  finds  its  way  into  the  homes  is 
in  the  form  of  leaflets  and  letters. 
At  least  two  States  send  out  letters 
to  expectant  mothers.  Massachus- 
etts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
send  literature  in  foreign  languages. 

The  following  list  of  publications 
for  home  use  has  been  made  from 
material  available  in  various  States 
during  1916-1918.  It  is  probable  that 
there  is  still  other  material  issued  by 
the  States  which  is  not  listed: 

Baby  Bulletins 

California. — ^Saving  the  Babies;  Chil- 
dren's Year  Bulletin;  Childhood  and 
Health. 

Connecticut.— 'Uses  Government  bulle- 
tins. 

Idaho.— li  you  Have  a  Baby;  The 
Child. 

Illinois. — Our  Babies;  Better  Babies;. 
Register  the  Bab/s  Birth;  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  Babies. 

lozva. — His  Lordship  the  Baby;  Save 
the  Babies;  Measles,  Bulletin  No.  4. 

ATanjor.— Conservation  of  Child  Life; 
Letters  to  Expectant  Mothers;  Kansas 
Mothers'  Book. 
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Maine, — Feeding  and  Care  of  the  Bahy; 
Hints  on  Nursing  the  Bal^,  Circular  27; 
Diet  of  Children  1  Health  of  Home  and 
School,  Leaflets  Nos.  24,  26,  21. 

Massachusetts.—l^ood  for  Children  Two 
to  Six  Years  Old;  Baby  and  You;  Letter 
to  an  Expectant  Mother;  For  Mothers 
with  Babies  (in  seven  foreign  languages). 

Montana. — Care  of  Children  in  War 
Time. 

Nebraska. — Your  Baby,  How  to  Keep  It 
Well,  1917. 

New  Jersey.— Tht  Public  Health  Nurse ; 
Is  Your  Baby  Registered;  Saving  Moth- 
ers. 

New  York.—Sxve  the  Children. 

North  Carolina.—How  to  Keep  Your 
Baby  Well;  Save  the  Babies;  Baby  Wel- 
fare, 

Oregonr^To  Expectant  Mothers;  Are 
Your  Baby's  Eyes  Sore? 

Utah, — Save  the  Babies. 

Washington.—ls  Your  Baby  Healthy? 

LEAFI.ETS  AND  Circulars  on  Child 

Care 

Idaho.— U  You  Have  a  Baby. 

Maine,— D'ltt  for  the  Child  (12  to  18 
months)  ;  Diet  for  the  Child  (18  months 
to  3  years) ;  Diet  for  the  Child  (3  to  6 
years) ;  Leaflet  No.  21,  Health  of  Home 
and  School,  Emergencies  in  Childhood; 
Leaflet  No.  24,  Health  of  Home  and 
School;  Leaflet  No.  26,  Guideboards  to 
Infant  Welfare;  Circular  No.  271,  Hints 
on  Nursing  the  Baby. 

Massachusetts, — List  of  Illustrated  Lec- 
tures and  Moving  Pictures  on  Health 
Topics.  Films  on  child  welfare  are  avail- 
able on  Bringing  It  Home,  The  Long 
Versus  the  Short  Hand,  etc.;  For  Moth- 
ers with  Little  Babies  (translations  in 
French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Polish, 
Portuguese,  and  Yiddish) ;  A  Health 
Creed  for  Massachusetts  boys  &  girls; 
Food  for  Children  from  Two  to  Six 
Years  Old. 

New  Jersey.— The  Public  Health  Nurse; 
Saving  Babies  a  Community  Problem;  Is 
Your  Baby  Registered?;  Saving  Mothers. 

New  York.— Special  Bulletin  No.  1,  In- 
fant Welfare  Campaigns;  Special  Bulletin 
No.  2.  Before  the  Baby  Comes;  Circular 
No.  3,  The  New-Born  Baby;  Circular 
No.  4,  Artificial  or  Bottle  Feeding;  Cir- 
cular No.  5,  The  Summer  Care  of  Babies; 
Circular  No.  6,  Care  of  Milk  in  the 
Home;   Circular  No.  7,  From  the  Bottle 


to  Table  Food;  Circular  No.  8,  Avoid  In- 
fection; Circular  No.  14,  1917,  The  Con- 
duct of  an  Isolation  Period  for  Commun- 
icable Diseases  in  the  Home;  Circular 
No.  19,  1917,  Amusements  for  Convales- 
cent Children;  Circular  No.  22,  1917,  Sore 
Eyes  of  New-bom  Babies. 

Bulletins  on  Child  Welfare 

North  Carolina, — Special  Bulletin  No. 
50,  How  to  Keep  Your  Baby  Well;  Spec- 
ial Bulletin  No.  75,  Baby  Welfare. 

North   Dakota. — Child    Conservation. 

Oregon. — ^To  Expectant  Mothers;  Are 
Your  Bab3r'8  Eyes  Sore? 

Pennsylvania, — Form  20,  Save  the  Ba- 
bies (published  in  English,  German, 
Italian,  Polish,  Slovak,  Yiddish,  Lithuanian, 
and  Magyar) ;  Form  45,  Flies ;  Form  47, 
Birth  Registration  (published  in  English, 
German,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Slovak) ; 
Form  48,  Home  Milk  Supply  (published  in 
English,  German,  Italian,  Polish  and  Slo- 
vak) ;  Form  49,  Blindness  in  Infants. 

South  Dakota. — Save  the  Babies. 

Washington. — Is  Your  Baby  Healthy? 

Wisconsin. — Baby  Bulletin. 

The  divisions  of  child  hygiene  in 
the  Kansas  and  Massachusetts  State 
Departments  of  Health  issue  letters 
to  expectant  mothers  once  each 
month  on  prenatal  care. 

In  New  York  and  Kansas  "Little 
Mothers'  Leagues"  have  been  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  the  State 
departments.  Leaflets  are  issued  to 
help  in  organizing  young  girls  in 
helping  their  parents  on  the  care  and 
training  of  young  children. 

A  recent  bulletin  on  the  Care  of 
Children  in  Wartime,  issued  by  the 
Montana  State  Board  of  Health,  has 
some  interesting  and  valuable  data  on 
the  "Lessons  taught  by  the  war,"  "In- 
fant mortality,"  "Lax  school  laws," 
and  "Feeding  of  school  children." 
Montana  has  also  issued  a  useful  out- 
line for  a  Study  Course  on  Public 
Health.  It  contains  an  outline  for 
the  study  of  many  subjects  relatii^ 
to  family  life,  among  them  being 
The    homemakers'     responsibility," 
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"The  care  of  food,"  "Health  and  the 
house/'  etc. 

In  many  States  the  bulletins  of  the 
State  boards  of  health,  issued  r^;u- 
larly  during  the  past  two  years,  con- 
tain material  especially  prepared  for 
the  home.  The  following  partial  list 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  some  States 
are  doing: 

^awM^.— Bulletin.  Vol.  XII,  No.  12, 
1917;  The  Conservation  of  Child  Life, 
(1)  "Reduction  of  the  infant  mortality 
rate;  Blank  for  child  conservation  house- 
to-house  survey,"  etc.  (2)  "Care  and  treat- 
ment of  dependent  and  crippled  children"; 
(3)  "Public  health  protection  of  school 
children";  Bulletin.  Vol.  XIV,  No.  7, 
July,  1918.  When  and  How  to  Tell  the 
Story  of  Life;  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIII,  No. 
12,  1917;  The  Conservation  of  Child  Life. 

ATirn/iicJty.— Bulletin.  Vol.  V,  May,  1915. 
Household  Economics.  (3)  "Making  a 
liome,"  (5)  "Needs  of  the  home,"  (6) 
-'Suggestions  for  study."  (10)  "A  modern 
farm  kitchen,"  (11)  "Rights  of  the  child." 
<12)   "Care  of  the  children  in  the  home." 

Maine.— Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2.  March, 
1916. 


AffcA^an.— Public  Health  Bulletin,  VoL 
VI,  No.  4,  April,  1918.  "General  care  of 
the  baby,"  "Child- welfare  campaign," 
"Problem  of  clothes  for  little  ones," 
"Child  welfare,"  etc 

New  //am^/AtW.— Bulletin,  VoL  FV,  No. 
6,  April,  1916,  "The  summer  care  of  in- 
fants." "Save  the  babies'  eyes,"  etc 

New  York. — Health  News,  new  series. 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  5,  May,  1918,  Save  the 
Children,  etc;  Special  Bulletin  No.  1;  In- 
fant Welfare  Campaigns;  Circular  No.  27, 
Milk  and  Its  Relation  to  Health. 

North  />aJta/a.— Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  2, 
April,  1918,  child  welfare  number. 

Pennsylvania. — Bulletin.  No.  16,  The 
Conservation  of  Infant  Life  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; Bulletin  No.  31,  The  Baby  the 
Most  Important  Problem  in  Modem  Life; 
Bulletin  No.  34,  How  to  Organize  a  Baby- 
Saving  Show;  Bulletin  No.  69,  Flies  a 
Factor   in   Infant   Mortality. 

West  f^tr^mia.— Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No. 
3,  July,  1917,  "Care  of  the  baby."  "Regis- 
ter your  baby."  etc. ;  Bulletin.  Vol.  V,  No. 
3,  July,  1918,  "The  baby  saving  campaign." 
"Save  the  babies,"  "The  care  of  the 
babies,"  etc;  Bulletin.  Vol.  V.  No.  2 
April,  1918,  "A  drive  for  baby  saving,' 
"Motherhood  and  preparation  for  it,* 
"Baby  welfare,"  etc. 
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A   SOURCE   BOOK   IN   AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY  TO  1787 

Willis  Mason  West 

A  few  issues  since  we  had  occasion 
to  review  most  favorably  Dr.  West's 
splendid  "History  of  the  American 
People," — ^a  most  unusual  high  school 
text  book  and  one  that  should  replace 
any  one  of  the  texts  written  before 
1910,  if  not  the  majority  of  those 
prepared  since  that  time. 

This  "Source  Book" — a  volume  of 
570  pages — ^is  intended  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  this  history. 

MODERN  WORLD 

In  the  same  way,  it  seems  to  us 
that  West's  "Modem  World"  could 
well  displace  many  of  the  older  texts. 
It  is  original  throughout  in  its  sense 
of  perspective  and  proportion;  it  is 
thoroughly  interesting  and  treats  of 
the  life  and  development  of  peoples 
rather  than  the  career  of  kings  and 
court  favorites. 

Of  course,  we  are  familiar  with 
the  apparent  triteness  of  the  last  ex- 
pression in  the  above  paragraph;  it 
has  been  a  kind  of  hollow  claim  used 
to  cover  up  the  utter  dullness  of  dry- 
as  dust  attempts  at  this  "new  his- 
tory." Those  who  have  failed  at  this 
kind  of  history  have  merely  rattled 
a  lot  of  dry  bones.  Dr.  West  has  re- 
created the  past  and  breathed  into  it 
the  breath  of  life.  He  sees  abstract 
issues  clearly  and  writes  lucidly. 
Either  the  author  or  the  publisher 
has  helped  to  throw  emphasis  on  sali- 
ent points  by  typographical  devices 
that  appear  to  be  both  pleasing  and 
desirable. 


In  some  cases,  the  publisher  pro- 
vides the  illustrations,  in  others  the 
author,  again  the  publisher  co-oper- 
ates with  the  author.  We  suspect 
that  the  author  had  most  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  these  illustrations,  be- 
cause they  really  illustrate  the  text 
to  a  most  unusual  degree.  Other- 
wise, we  must  take  off  our  hat  to  the 
publisher  as  being  most  exceptional 
in  this  respect. 

CHRISTOPHER    AND    COLUM- 
BUS 

All  those  who  delight  in  the  books 
by  the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden,"  will  hail  with  joy 
the  announcement  of  the  new  one — 
"Christopher  and  Columbus,"  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

In  an  entirely  fresh  field  the  fa- 
miliar exercise  of  her  own  peculiar 
humor  and  gift  of  expression  gives 
especial  joy.  The  situations  are  as 
unique  as  in  "The  Princess  Priscilla's 
Fortnight." 

The  situation  lies  in  the  character- 
istics and  dispositions  of  twin  orphan 
girls  of  a  German  father  and  English 
mother,  whose  presence  in  war-time 
England  renders  them  enemy  aliens, 
and  causes  such  complications  that 
unfeeling  relatives  ship  them  hastily 
and  alone  to  neutral  America  to  the 
address  merely  of  casual  acquaint- 
ances. These  casual  acquaintances 
failing  to  receive  them,  they  fall  to 
the  entire  care  of  Mr.  Twist,  a  New 
Englander  who  "mothered"  them  on 
shipboard.  Mr.  Twist,  being  a  bach- 
elor, is  the  victim  of  much  watchful 
suspicion,  which  adds  to  the  compli- 
cations of  his  relations  with  the  twins 
both  in  his  own  unsympathetic  New 
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England  home  and  in  the  more  lib- 
eral West  The  attitude  and  lan- 
guage of  Anna  Rose  and  Anna  Fdi- 
citas  towards  all  complications  is  the 
chief  charm  of  the  book,  added  to  the 
"pellucid  clearness"  of  their  minds 
and  their  propensity  for  argtunent. 
As  it  is  the  author's  first  attempt  to 
create  an  American,  naturally  she 
grasps  at  and  utilizes  standardized 
national  characteristics  and  muddles 
them  painfully.  One  would  love  a 
more  consistent  Mr.  Twist.  For  in- 
stance, as  an  educated  New  England 
gentleman,  he  could  not  have  made 
the  superficial  attempt  at  self -im- 
provement depicted.  Though  he  well 
might  have  said  "dooty"  he  never 
could  have  habitually  exclaimed 
"What  say?*' 

Neither  should  he  have  been  the 
inventor  of  a  "Twist's  Non-Trickier 
Tea  Pot,"  even  though  the  accuring 
fortune  was  necessary  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  innumerable  adven- 
tures and  situations.  Such  inconsis- 
tencies must  be  forgiven,  however, 
to  the  inventor  of  the  new  dis- 
coverers of  America — "Christopher 
and  Columbus." 

As  we  go  to  press  we  receive 
from  the  Macmillan  Co.  two  text 
books  entitled  "First  Course  in  Alge- 
bra" by  Walter  Burton  Ford,  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  at  University  of 
Michigan  and  Charles  Ammerman,  at 
William  McKinley  High  School,  St. 
Louis;  and  "Elements  of  Plane 
Trigonometry — Complete  Tables"  by 
Alfred  Monroe  Kenyon,  Professor  of 
Mathematics    at    Purdue    University 


and  Louis  Ingold,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  at  University  of 
Missouri. 

There  is  no  time  to  give  competent 
reviews  to  these  publications  but  the 
house  of  Macmillan  can  not  be  sus- 
pected of  issuing  new  text  books  on 
these  standard  subjects  without  hav- 
ing judged  them  to  be  a  genuine  ac- 
complishment and  an  addition  to  the 
literature  that  is  helpful  to  teachers 
and  scholars. 

Also  from  the  Macmillan  Co.,  two 
new  books  of  their  French  series, 
"Le  Roi  des  Montagues"  by  Edmond 
About,  edited  with  introduction, 
notes,  exercises  and  vocabulary  by 
Frances  B.  Wilson,  Head  of  modem 
languages  department.  West  Roxbury 
High  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
and  "Colomba"  by  Prosper  Merimee, 
edited  with  introduction,  notes  and 
vocabulary  by  Victor  E.  Francois, 
Drawings  by  Herbert  Deland  Wil- 
liams. 

Four  recent  volumes  from  the  press 
of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in 
two  general  fields,  will  be  of  interest  to 
our   readers. 

Hidden  Treasure,  by  John  Thomas 
Simpson,  a  story  of  modern  farming 
and  applied  economic  botany  is  for 
those  who  would  get  the  utmost  out  of 
the  soil. 

To  get  the  utmost  out  of  citizenship 
is  the  underlying  thought  of  American 
Leaders  by  Lefferts  Book  I,  and  an 
excellent  volume  of  Verse  for  Patriots 
compiled  by  Jean  Broadhurst  and  Clara 
L.  Rhodes  which  carries  as  a  sub-title 
"To   encourage   good   citizenship." 
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Don^t  Overlook  This 

For  breakfast  let  is  be  batter  cakes*  rice  cakes* 
fried  hominy  or  oatmeal  and  GOLD  LABEL  Brer 
Rabbit. 

Here  is  a  breakfast — realty  economical,  wholesome 
and  satisfying  in  every  respect* 

Keep  the  Brer  Rabbit  pitcher  on  the  table  at  all 
meals.  Cuts  the  butter  bill,  builds  health  and 
saves  sugar. 


There    are    Two    Kinds 
of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 


Both  are  Absolutely  Pure  New  Orleans  Molasses 

GOLD  LABEL  Brer  Rabbit  is  mild  in  flavor, 
light  in  color  and  is  delicious  for  table  use — 
as  a  spread  for  pancakes,  waffles,  biscuits,  etc. 
It  is  especially  fine  for  cooking,  baking  and  candy 
making. 

GREEN  LABEL  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  is 
darker  in  color,  slightly  stronger  in  flavor  and  is 
splendid  for  cooking,  baking  and  candy  making. 
It  costs  less  than  the  Gold  Label. 

FREE  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^y  ^^^  ^^^  Rabbit  Cook 
-— ^— —  Book  of  Southern  Goodies.     All  made 

without  sugar. 


PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd., 


New  Orleans 


When  answering  advertisemenU  kindly  mention  Educatxonai.  PouNDATiONt 
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Babbits  Soap  Products  Mean 
CLEANLINESS 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  essentia)  it  is  to  your  health  and  happiness  to 
always  keep  dean  in  your  person  and  home? 

Did  you  ever  think  how  a  serious  iUaess  and  expensive  doctor  bills  might  have 
been  avoided  by  merely  being  clean  and  sanitary  about  your  home? 

You  always  need  in  your  home : 

Laundlry  Soap  for  General  Cleaning — 

BabbitfM  Beat 
Cleanser  for  Scrubbing  and  Scouring — 

Babbitf*  Big  Can 

Washing  Powder  for  Dish  Washing,  etc. 

1778  Washing  Powder 

.  Lye  for  Making  Soap,  Peeling  Fruit,  etc. 

Babbitt'*  Concentrated 


The  Tradeniaxks  from  all  Babbitt 
products  are  good  for  valuable  pres- 
enta.  Save  them  together,  and 
write  for  premium  catalog. 


B.  T.  BABBin 

15  West  34th  Street 
New  York  City 


Whea  aniwerioB  ■dTertuemi 


1    EpDCItTiaBU,    PouirMTIOIl* 


Real-Fruit  Desserts 


JiflEy-Jell  differs  vastly  from 
old-style  gelatine  desserts. 

The  flavors  are  fruit-juice  es- 
sences, condensed  and  seated 
in  glass.  There's  a  bottle  in 
each  package. 

These  flavors  are  rich  and 
abundant. 

We    use    half   a    pineapple, 
for    instance,    in    the    flavor 
for  one  dessert.    We  use  65 
big    Loganberries    to    flavor    an- 
other. 

Jiffy-Jell  desserts  taste  like  fruit- 
made  dainties.    And  they  are. 

Mf-m 

The  New-Type 

Gektine  Dainty  i  j»  cem.  per  oimin 

The  Waukesha  Pure  Food  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Jiffy-Jell  comes  ready-sweet- 
ened, in  proper  color  and  acidu- 
lated. Simply  add  boiling  water, 
then  the  flavor  from  the  vial. 

One  package  serves  six  peo- 
ple with  a  real-fruit  dessert  for 
liyi  cents. 

Lime-fruit    flavor    makes    a 
tart,  green  salad  jell.    Mint  fla- 
vor makes  a  garnish  jell  for 
■"     meats. 

The  two  favorite  dessert  flavors 
are  Lt^nberry  and  Pineapple. 

We  supply  trial  lots  to  domestic 
science  teachers  free. 


WbCB  MUwatioK  •dTertiMmeaU  kiodlj-  acatiaD  EaacAnoxu,  PoolTMiiiMit 


Teach  the  Children  Themselves 
the  Uses  of  Dioxogen 

'kCH  them  to  use  it  morning 
d  evening  as  a  mouth  wash  (a 
WTiful  in  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of 
•water)  and  thus  avoid  colds,  sore 
throats  and  the  many  diseases 
originating  in  the  mouth. 
Also  show  the  children  how  to 
w£ish  a  cut  or  scratch  with 
Dioxogen  and  to  cover  it  with  a 
cleein  r£ig. 


en 


-is  the  antiseptic 

strong  enough  to  do  its  work 
thoroughly,  harmless  enough  to 
be  put  in  tlie  hands  of  a  child. 


CLASSIFIED  SKCTION—TEACHERSr  AGENUES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendeting  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
school  and  college  autborides  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 


A  1Uam4-     teachers*  25  E.  Jack«>n  Building,  Chicago 

/YID6ir     AGENCY  Our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a   Busi- 

^^^■^^^■■■^^     34th     YEAR  ncss"  with  timely  chapters  on  peace 

mwvmJ**".  :  ^S^mSS;  Salaries.  Prospects.  Critical   Letters 

fS^BiTBSs'     •    AWT   •     'STlfci  of    Application,  etc.,  sent  FRBB 


1  OOy.  More  Increased  Salaries 


reoBlTed  by  toachen  w«  recommended  thii  year  than  in  any  prevtoui  one.  This  i«  berawe  the  moet  pfo* 
growlve  Schools  and  Ootlegea  in  forty-two  Statea  and  four  Forvini  Oountriei  naed  our  ProTosirional  Servlca. 
Our  SBVBNTH  YEAR  OF  RBCOM MENDING  ONLY  WHEN  ASKED  TO  DO  SO  BY  EMPLOYERS. 
Tfaie  i«  why  OUR  MEMBERS  are  usually  choaen.  They  are  wanted.  Write  for  ''STEPPING  UPWARD** 
today.  No  eorollmeni  fee  neoevary.  We  earn  our  tmng  by  placing  teachen  in  good  echoola.  NOT  by 
charging  enrollnient  feca 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  AND  BOND  ASSOCIATION  (Inc.) 

C43  Scarritt  Building*  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
MM       11  9  A  rscoMiMnds  IsirhMs  and  has  Oiled  !hiindrsds 

Kelli^g  s  Agency  ^raas-^?.  -  «^  - " 


naOent  teaehsra.  Est.  1880.  No  charge  to 
aployars.  none  for  rsi^lratlon.  If  you  need 
teacher  for  any  dssirable  place  or  Icnow 


where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  addresi  H.  8.  Kellogg.  81  Union  Bqaars.  New  York.      (Mention 
idatlons.) 


CnUFDlirDUnny  TE^^^'HERS^     agency  a  superior  agency  for  supe- 

OUntKMcKHUKN  au  Fifth  at...  new  york  "°^  p^^p*^-    w^  ^^«^*^ 

— ^— — —  B^w^  34ih  S.4  utfi  su.  only    reKablc    candidates. 

^  Services   free   to   school 

Established  1806  cbasum  w.  M«i.fou,  Pr«fi.        officials 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  IS€  Rftk  Ate.  Biraingliaa.  tit  TOe  BIdg.       Pertknd,  Orefsa,  509  Jsvnal  Bldf- 

Pittsknrf  h,  S49  Union  Arctde  Chkafe,  2t  E.  Jackson  Bl? d.    Berkeley,  CaU  21  €1  Skattack  At* 

Mempkis,  2360  OTorton  Pk.  Corck   Den?er,  317  Msienic  Temple     Let  Angeles,  510  Spring  St. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  OMLT.  Three  years  ago  we  announced  tbat  ihi 
after  we  should  haye  nothing  to  do  with  notlee  of  Taeansies:  that  we  should  Inform  our  eandl* 
dates  off  plaess  snly  wkwn  •iUtslIy  s«Im4  Is  rMsaiaiMd  hr  tk»  §€k^0l  W«rrf«.  and  then  usually  only  a 
single  candtdaf .  nerer  more  than  two  or  three.  The  rssnlt  has  been  the  largest  buslnsas  In  our  S4 
years  eff  snperienee.  Suppose  you  try  us.  THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracase.  N.  Y. 


Teachers,  Principals,  SnperinteiHlents, 


We  Can  Place  You  in 
Better  Positions 


Wrllt  NOW  for  *nie  Roid  to  Good  FadtfeH**  sad  cBroOmBst  osid. 

PAcmc  omoi: 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 
FRANK  K.  WELLS,  Manager 


/Vv  ft-y/ir  r£/  ch'>.  PS 

■'.■  ^      /   EMPIRE  OLO  (..  0    .        i    .. 


The  Educatioiial  Clearing  House  of  the  West  william  ruffkr,  a.m..  Manatw 


I 


When  answering  adrcrtlsesients  kindly  mentioB  Bducatiomai.  FounnATioiit  609 


CCASSirtED  SSCTfOH—nACHBMr  ACMHaa 


GrMter  Teachiiif  Efficiancjr 
Meuu   Mora  Salary 

GnaUr  •fidaney   mmm*  W,   imIm    **>• 
MttdaUSton 


The  Palmer  Method  of 
Businew    Wiiting 

PLUS 

The  Palner  Hetbod  Orgsiiuatloii  nurki 

the  diflerence  betwcnt  mdfoRnljr  ■nccatfnl 

nnltfl  in  tMchins  PranuuMhip  and  ituUffer- 

ent,  temponn'  motto. 

iBTijMf  •  Kbod  irHm  *h«e  ite  PKimar 

MedMd  Ami  tai  rwMr  bam  Mknrad.     Yon  will 

WBBt  tha  MUM  ranlMbi  YOUR adHKita.  A  Mattl 

owd  «( iMalry  (a  our  Dsanrt  irftke  la  tba  ftnt  Map 

-  iB  tha  riA  (BracUna.    Now  li  tlia  tima. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY, 

Wa»  To*.     BoaMM.      — '  —-.--• 


Sargent's  Handbook  of 

American  Private  Schook 

K  GuM*  Book  for  ParonU 

A    Standmrd  Annaal  of  ^aftrawM 

Dricribes  critically  and  diacrinriiiately 
Private  SdiooU  of  all  claaaficatioiM. 
CofnpomHaa  Tabtaa  ^ve  the  rela- 
tivecoat.  hzc,  age,  special  features,  etc. 

Introdaetory  Chaplmra  review 
InterestiDg  developmenla  of  tbe  year 
in  education,  Modem  School*.  War 
Change*  in  the  Schools,  Educational 
Reconstruction,  What  Progressive 
Schools  are  Doing.  Recent  Educational 
Literature .  etc. 

Oar   EJtieationnl  S«rpiem  Bureau 

will  be  gtod  to  advise  and  write  jnu 
intimately  about  any  School  or  class 
of  Schools  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Fiflk  Edition,  1919,  reeistd  and  enianed,  768 
pages,  t3.(K).     Circutars  and  sample  pages  on 

Porter  E.  Sargent 


■uveriac  idfertiKinent*  Idndl)'  men 


TEACHERS' SOUVENIRS 


SallMrt  Ptc-  Co.,     Bos  21«,        Oovw.  OU0 


Lecture  Chvt  and  SBda 
StMMilsand  BooklaU 


TMchni 

SIMPLE.    PRACTICAL   IMPRESSIVE 

SvtttwJiA     TeachtHg    of    Agriculture     Aaurcd. 
Sewl  10  ct*.  ia  paiUae  far  MKple*  «f  boaUeto. 


INTERNATIONAL    HAKVESTER 
at  NEW  JEESET. 


COMPANY 


1    EbDCATIOHIU.    FOVHMTIOHI 


Gv^'O-     '  "■  '"- 


;;i|!(iwipq!|pnc^ 

11        - 

100 


6        otidl 

foundations 


September,  1918 


GEORGE  D.  STRAYER 

Professor  of  Educational   Administration 

Teachers  College.    Columbia  University 

President  of  the  National  Education  Association 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  National 

Emergencev  in  Education  and  the  Program 

for  Readjustment  During  and  After  the  War 


25  cents 
$2.00  a  year 


The  PARTICULAR  Reader 


needs  now  more  than  ever  help  from  the  SeUciing  Publisher.  Our  Autumn  books  arc 
selected  with  extraordinary  care.     They  arc  fewer  but  better. 

*.  Each  of  the  twenty -two  million  members  of  the  Red  Cross  will  want  to  read 

The  Children  of  France.  In  it  June  Richardson  Lucas  tells  the  beautiful, 
heartening  story  of  what  the  American  Red  Cross  means  in  the  devastated  lives  or  the 
brave  women  and  children  of  France.  Mrs.  Lucas  has  a  gift  for  simple,  poignant 
word-pictures  which  recTeate  for  the  reader  the  scenes  through  which  she  has  lived  for 
the  last  ten  months. 

^,         Two  novels  we  specially  recommend:    The  Star  in  the  Window, 

by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty  (author  of  "Bobbie,  General  Manager"),  is  a  romance  of 
an  American  girl,  brought  up  in  the  New  England  school  of  submission,  self-denial, 
self-suppression,  until  she  is  nearly  a  meek  pawn  of  the  will  of  others.  How  she  breaks 
away  and  achieves  a  life  of  her  own  makes  a  story  whose  interest  grows  steadily,  rising 
to  a  climax  in  the  very  last  chapter.  This  novel  has  never  appeared,  even  in  part,  in 
a  periodical,  so  you  may  pass  it  on  to  friends  with  assurance  that  it  is  really  "  new." 

r  For  readers  of  every  taste.  The   ChOSt  Garden,   by   Amelie  Rives 

(Princess  Troubetzkoy)  is  commended — a  super  ghost  story  with  super  thrills — a  won- 
der tale  of  lovers  and  a  haunted  garden  in  old  Virginia.  If  you  care  at  all  for  ghost 
stories,  sou*  II  care  very  much  for  this, 

^  For  those  who  like  tales  of  danger  and  daring  in  the  Great  Outdoors,  told  u  ith 

a  quaint  and  quiet  humor,  we  suggest  Tom  and  I  On  the  Old  Planta* 
tlon,  by  Archibald  Rut  ledge. 

Not  to  forget  the  rounger  folk,  there's  a  sunshine  story  for  girls,  GIRL'S- 
NESTi  by  SteUa  G.  S.  Perry,  author  of  "The  Kind  AdTonture:"  and  a 
remarkable  Tolume  for  boys  and  girls  who  like  history— |N  THE  DAYS 
OF  TME  GUILD,  by  L.  Lamprey,  which,  in  telling  of  little  apprentices 
who  worked  for  master  craftsmen  of  long  ago,  teaches  mnch  about  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  industries  and  decoratiTe  arts.  Both  volumes  are  unusually 
beautiful,  with  really  good  colored  illustrations.  If  you're  thinking  of  birth- 
days, or  Christmas,  you'll  Und  them  just  the  thing. 

At  all  bookshops.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circular,  gratis. 


449  FOURTH  AVE         FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY        new  vork 
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The  PARTICULAR  Reader 


needs  now  more  than  ever  help  from  the  Selecting  Publisher.  Our  Autumn  books  are 
selected  with  extraordinary  care.     They  are  fewer  but  better. 

•  Each  of  the  t went v -two  million  members  of  the  Red  Cross  will  want  to  read 

The  Children  of  France.  In  it  June  Richardson  Lucas  tells  the  beautiful, 
heartening  story  of  what  the  American  Red  Cross  means  in  the  devastated  lives  or  the 
brave  women  and  children  of  France.  Mrs.  Lucas  has  a  gift  tor  simple,  poignant 
word-pictures  which  recreate  for  the  reader  the  scenes  through  which  she  has  lived  for 
the  last  ten  months. 

^\         Two  novels  we  specially  recommend:    The  Star  In  the  WindOWy 

by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty  (author  of  "Bobbie,  General  Manager"),  is  a  romance  of 
an  American  girl,  brought  up  in  the  New  England  school  of  submission,  self-denial, 
self-suppression,  until  she  is  nearly  a  meek  pawn  of  the  will  of  others.  How  she  breaks 
away  and  achieves  a  life  of  her  own  makes  a  story  whose  interest  grows  »teadily,  rising 
to  a  climax  in  the  very  last  chapter.  This  novel  has  never  appeared,  even  in  part,  in 
a  periodical,  so  you  may  pass  it  on  to  friends  with  assurance  that  it  is  really  "  new." 

^  For  readers  of  every  taste,  The  ChOSt  Garden,  by  Amelie  Rives 
(Princess  Troubetzkoy)  is  commended — a  super  ghost  story  with  super  thrills — a  won- 
der tale  of  lovers  and  a  haunted  garden  in  old  Virginia.  If  you  care  at  all  for  ghost 
stories f  '^ou^  II  care  r^ry  much  for  this. 

•I  For  those  who  like  tales  of  danger  and  daring  in  the  Great  Outdoors,  told  with 

a  quaint  and  quiet  humor,  we  suggest  Tom  and  I  On  the  Old  Planta" 
tion,  by  Archibald  Rut  ledge. 

Not  to  forget  the  younger  folk,  there's  a  sunshine  story  for  girls,  GIRL'S- 
NESTt  1>7  ^^^^  G.  8.  Perry,  author  of  "  The  Kind  AdTonture:"  and  a 
remarkable  Tolume  for  boys  and  girls  who  like  history— |N  THE  DAYS 
OF  TME  GUILD,  byL.  Lamprey,  which,  in  telling  of  little  apfirentices 
who  worked  for  master  craftsmen  of  long  ago,  teaches  much  about  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  industries  and  decoratiTe  arts.  Both  Tolumes  are  unusually 
beautiful,  with  really  good  colored  illustrations.  If  you're  thinking  of  birth- 
days, or  Christmas,  you'll  Und  them  just  the  thing. 

At  all  bookshops.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circular,  gratis. 
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When  answering  advertise menti  kindly  mention   EvvcATttiTAL  PeuNDATiOKS 


July,  1919 
Repopulating  the  Earth 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis 

Observations  in  South  America 

Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

The  Time-Sentence  in  Education 

J.  V.  Breitwieaer 

The  Teacher's  Soliloquy 
Albert  J.  Levine 


ZS  cants 
$2.00  a  year 
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July,  1919 
Repopulating  the  Earth 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis 

Observations  in  South  America 

Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

The  Time-Sentence  in  Education 

J,  V.  Breitwieser 

The  Teacher's  Soliloquy 

Albert  J.  Levine 


2S  c«nu 
S2.00  a  year 


1.     FODHDATIWI* 


When  aiuwcrini  idvcrtiKmcnU   kindlr   acnlion   Eddc 


1  EsuuTioMiu.  FowanutOBi 


F  Z,3l 


Y,30 
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